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Art.  I.  Carrelaiive  Claims  and  Duties ;  or  an  Essay  6ii 
the  NeceUiiy  of  an  Eceksiasiioal  Establishment,  ana  the 
Means  of  promoting  a  Spirit  of  Devotion  and  Attachment 
!•  the  church  amona  its  Members.  By  the  Rev*  Samuel 
Charles  Wilks,  AM*   Hatchard  nfid  Son,  London.  1821. 

Thb  name  of  the  ''  Aathor  of  Christian  Essays,  Christian 
Missions,  the  St.  David's  Prize  Essay  for  1811,  On  the  Cle- 
rical Character,"  may,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  bc^ 
familiar  to  some  of  our  readers.  On  the  forriier  productions 
of  Mr.  Wilks's  prolific  pen  which  we  find  thus  arrayed  in  thc^ 
title  page  of  the  publication  to  which  we  intend  at  present  to 
call  the  reader's  attention,  we  are  not  now  called  upon  to 
make  any  olraervations.  The  subjects  treated  of  in  the  Essay 
before  as  must  be  acknowledged  to  involve  discussions  of 
very  great  importance;  but  it  is  with  considerable  pain  we 
are  compiled  to  declare  that  the  Essay  itself  carries  with  it 
an  air  of  pretension  which  its  contents  in  our  opinion  will 
hardly  justify ;  when  we  are  told  that  it  is  an  Essay  *'  to  which 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  and  Church 
Union  in  the  Diocese  of  St.  David's  adjudged  a  premium  of 
50/.  in  December,  1820,"  and  found  it  dedicated  (by  permis- 
sion) to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  our  anticipa- 
tions of  its  merits  were  naturally  raised,  and  we  took  it  up 
with  expectations  which  its  perusal  by  no  means  realized. 
The  author  tells  us,  that ''  in  pursuing  the  plan  which  he  has 
laid  down  for  himself  it  is  proposed  to  devote  two  chapters 
to  the  objects  discussed  in  the  essay :"  with  the  intention  of 
shewing  in  the  first,  "  the  necessity  of  a  Church  Establish- 
ment in  a  Christian  country,  for  the  preservation  of  Cluristia-* 
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nity  among  people  of  all  ranks  and  denominations  ;*'  and  ita 
the  second,  **  the  means  of  exciting  and  maintaining  amongp 
its  members  a  spirit  of  devotion^  together  with  zeal  for  tbo 
honour,  stability,  and  inflaence  of  tbe  Established  Church.'* 

For  reasons  stated  in  tbe  first  chapter,  the  author  passes 
by  all  questions  of  discipline  and  administration,  in  tbe  gene- 
ral view  which  he  takes  of  the  importance  of  a  National  Es* 
tablishment.  After  endeavouring  in  the  first  chapter  to 
prove  the  abstract  lawfulness  and  high  importance  of  a  Na~ 
tional  Establishipent,  be  then  proceeds  to  consider  what 
are  the  best  means  of  increasing  devotion  and  church  prin- 
ciples within  its  pale.  There  is  therefore  a  very  important 
link,  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  reader  to  supply,  in 
order  to  connect  the  first  and  second  chapter  together : — 
that  link  is  the  lawfulness  and  excellence  oi  the  Established 
Church  of  England.     The  author  says,  that 

**  This  intermediate  argument  is  too  wide  iki  its  details  for  the 
Kmits  of  the  ^present  «8say,  as  well  as  irrelewuiC  to  its  geaeral 
purpose."  lie  adds^  however,  thtft  **  it  deserves  to  be  seriously  con- 
sidmd,.  at  ieast  in  all  its  prindpal  branches,  by  every  peNmi  who 
feels  interested  in  religious  topics;  and  the  more  maturely  the 
subgect  isconten^pkted,  the  less  weighty  will  appear  most  of  Uie 
objections  currently  urged  gainst  our  national  feslabUshment ; 
while  many  arguments  in  its  favour,  which  did  not  particularly 
strike  tTie  mind  at  first,  will  be  found  upon  further  consideration  to 
merit  the  utmost  attention/' 

The  opponents  of  tbe  Ea^sh  EetafclishaneiU  may  be  divi* 
ded  into  two  dasses^-^one  of  which  acfcnawledges  the  necet« 
sity  of  9omt  regnlar  and  ertaiblidied  form  cf  ecclesiasCicai 
polity,  b«t  disapproves  f£  flie  Kigltsfa  Cfaorch  as  faalty  Vk  its 
dfltatls  :*-4ke  other  class,  we  conceive  »aofa  less  imnermis 
thaa  (he  iormer,  boldly  denies  the  necessily  of  aay  legal  cs 
tablishment,  and  contends  that  the  Church  of  Christ  needs  ne 
human  assistance  to  prop  its  bulwarks,  and  that  ito  AiAor 
beiDg  its  guardian,  it  requires  not  theVeeble  aid  of  aMrn  ts 
assist  in  its  protection.    The  author  before  us,  liowever,  very 
foMddy  and  satisiactorily  contends,  that  the  advocates  of  a 
religious  establishment  no  less  than  those  who  object  to  its 
existence, -belie ve  that  God  can  and  will  .preserve  his  Chaidi. 
It  w&s  onr  Lord's  own  'consolatory  ^ironrise  *'  that  the  gates 
of  faeil  shall  not  prevail  against  it/'    But  tliey  also  believe 
that  the  Almighty  in  his  dealings  with  mankind  almoat  inva- 
riably operates  by  the  use  el'  laeaas  dnd  second  causes ;  not 
the  least  common  of  which  is  disposing  the  hearts  of  ciril 
nders  and  other  persons  of  influence  and  aatbority,  to  deriie 
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«ii4  pttroDUSe  veasare*  which  have  a  tendency  to  accomplish 
hisaD-iiise  designs,  while  perhaps  they  are  promoting,  aa 
thcf  cfynceive,  their  own.  The  oomipotent  Creator,  it  is  tme^ 
mi/ki  eSbot  his  plans  withont  the  use  of  these  instruments ; 
bat  his  power  to  do  so  is  no  proof  that  sach  is  the  usual  ar- 
Tsiigcment  of  his  providence.    It  is  quite  inconclusive,  there- 
fore, to  argne  tbnt  the  power  and  providence  of  God  for  the 
s«ppoit  of  bis  Church  under  a  national  establishment  is  unne- 
cessary, nnless  it  can  be  also  satis&ctorily  proved  that  such 
an  institation  however  pure,  cannot  in  any  case  farther  that 
ifl^portant  end.    Indeed,  most  of  the  arguments  urged  against 
the  necessity  and  utility  of  any  National  Ecclesiastical  Esta* 
UiskflieBts,  followed  oai  into  all  their  hearings  would  go  far 
towards  banishing  all  human  efforts  whatever  for  extending 
and  perpetaating  flie  blessings  of  the  Gospel ; — whil6  on  the 
other  haod,  all  the  arguments  employed  to  induce  any  private 
todivi4oal  to  promote  religion  in  his  own  sphere,  might  be 
applied  on  a  larger  scale,  to  prove  it  the  duty  of  every 
CbrisliaB  legislature  to  institute  and  support  a  National  £s- 
taUishqient  for  the  public  instruction  of  the  people  in  the 
doctrines  aad  duties  of  Christianity.    For  if  it  should  be  ac- 
knowledged neither  illegal  nor  unscriptural  that  a  believer  in 
Chnstiaaity  should,  in  his  private  capacity,  make  use  of  the 
means  and  efibrts  which  appear  to  him  most  likely  to  extend 
the  ii^uence  of  bis  opinions^  it  would  surely  be  most  absurd 
to  contend  that  he  is  doing  wrong,  when  uniting  his  efforts 
with  those  of  other  men,  he  uses  the  same  means  in  his  public 
capacity,  under  the  sanction  of  law;  to  effect  the  same  end. 
Objectors  to  Ciburch  Establisbmeots,  however  modified  in 
fiMrm,  ofitea  refer  to  the  primitive  i^es  of  Christiaaity,  as  a 
ceocloaive  proof  that  Church  Establishments  are  not  neces- 
sary.   Bnt  the  parallel  is  ini^plicable  in  almost  all  its  parts. 
The  gift  of  niffacles  in  that  early  age,  secured  maoy  of  the 
most  important  objects  which  in  the  present  day  we  look  for 
from  the  ordinary  operations  of  an  Established  Church,  and 
therefore  respdered  sach  an  institution  the  less  necessary. 
But,  even  were  this  circnmstance  out  of  the  question,  the 
Gssedt  would  still  be  destitute  of  the  reqoisile  analogy;  for 
while  the  noiaber  of  the  disciples  was  smaH,  and  before  kings 
sad  nations  were  converted  to  the  faith,  a  National  Estahlishp 
fflent  was  of  course  unattainable ;  so  tliat  tlie  idea  of  choice 
on  the  part  of  the  Apostles  apd  primitive  Christians,  with 
respect  to  this  point,  is  at  once  superseded  by  an  obvious  im- 
possibility.   We  ought  not'  therefore  to  be  told  that  the  pri- 
mitive Church  did  not  think  National  Establishments  neces-* 
sary,  liil  it  can  he  shewn  that  they  were  within  their  reach, 
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but  were  rejected  on  account  of  their  Ufiscrlptural  clia^ 
racter. 

Among  other  forcible  testimonies  adduced  from  experience 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  permanent  national  formularies, 
•Mr.  Wilks  very  pertinently  alludes  to  the  case  of  Calvin's 
own  Church,  the  modern  Church  of  Geneva.  That  Cbarcb, 
as  every  reader  knows,  was  almost  the  cradle  of  the  Refor- 
mation :  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  peculiar  and 
exclusive  parts  either  of  the  doctrines  or  discipline  of  its 
celebrated  founder,  it  was  certainly  long  distinguished  for  its 
general  orthodoxy  on  the  essential  points  on  which  all  pro* 
testants  are  agreed.  In  the  time  of  Turretin,  however,  the 
subscription  of  candidates  for  orders  to  the  Helvetic  confer- 
sion,  and  to  the  decrees  of  the  synod  of  Dort,  was  abolished. 
Since  that  period  the  Liturgy  has  been  altered,  and  the  vans 
cient  catechism,  which  inculcated  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  oib^r  essential  doctrines,  bas  been  withdrawn,  and  it» 
place  supulied  by  another  of-a  very  different  tendency.  In 
1805,  tiie  company  of  Pastors  introduced  into  the  Churches 
of  Geneva  a  reformed  version  of  the  Bible ;  i|i  the  publica- 
tion of  which  they  not  only  omitted  the  authorized  confession 
of  foith  of  the  reformed  Churches  of  France  and 'Geneva^ 
Tvhich  i\ad  ben  prefixed  to  all  their  former  Bibles,  but  mad^ 
many  alterations  in  the  trai>slation  itself  in  passages  relating 
to  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  to  original  sin,  and  to  the  person- 
ality and  oflices  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  version  is  still 
used  in  their  Churches ;  and  it  is  credibly  stated,  that  of  the 
twenty-five  persons  who  constitute  the  "  company  of  Pas« 
tors,"  very  few  hold  the  orthodox  faith  ;  while  the  majority 
unite  in  actively  oppK)sing  it.  Surely,  then,  national  furmu* 
laries  are  necessary,  were  it  only  to  prevent  effects  like 
these ;  for  it  should  be  remembered,  that  iixejirst  step  in  this 
-downward  progress  was  (Aolishing  subscription  to  articles 
and  tests. 

As  an  active  and  clamorous  party  in  this  country  are  eager 
to  prevail  upon  the  English  Clergy  to  solicit  a  deliverance 
from  the  slavish  bonds  in  which  their  minds  are  said  to  be 
held  by  their  subscription  to  human  articles  of  foith,  oinr^ 
readers  will,  we  trust,  perceive  the  necessity  and  importance 
of  combating  such  pretensions  in  the  outset;  and  we  are  will- 
ing to  hope  that  they  will  excuse  us,  if  we  enter  into  some 
detail  in  stating  the  reasons,  which  appear  to  as  to  render  it 
highly  dangerous  and  inexpedient  that  the  Clergy  of  the  Es* 
tablishment  should  ever  acquire  this  *'  liberty.** 

Such  a  "  liberty,"  if  conceded  to  the  Clergy,  could  not 
fail  to  undermine  the  Very  foundation  of  our  Ecclesiastical 
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Institatioos :  and  shonid  any  portion  of  the  Clergy,  huwever 
limited  in  number,  be  ever  sedaced  by  their  own  enemies 
and  those  of  the  Church  of  which  they  are  ministers,  to  re- 
new their  solicitations  for  this  "  freedom/'  we  have  no  hesi- 
ration  in  declaring  it  to  be  oar  firm  conviction,  that  the  lay- 
menAers  of  the  Chtirph  q(  EoglaDd  oaght  to  meet  such  ill- 
advised  demands  with  a  steady  and  unqualified  refusal. 

Ouf  readers  will  perhaps  feel  some  surprise  that  we  shonid 
point  out  resistance  to  these  claims  as  the  duty  of  tbe  /ay- 
members  of  th^  English  Church.  We  are  fully  sensible  that 
suhscriptioii  to  articles  of  faith  has  been  usually  considered 
as  affecting  the  ministers  of  the  Establishment  exclusively ; 
as  a  question  involviog  only  the  authority  and  control  with 
which  the  higher  Clergy  should  be  invested  over  the  faith  of 
their  inferior  brethren  :  and  a  question  with  which  the  laity 
have  therefore  no  poncern.  This,  however,  'we  conceive  to 
be  a  Yery  erroneous  view  of  this  subject ;  and  we  shall  attempt 
(o  ^hew,  thfit  the  Laity  of  this  realm  are  interested  even  more 
immediately  than  the  Clergy  themselves,  in  closing  the  offices 
of  the  Church  against  individuals  ifho  decline  subscribing  to 
**  human  articles  of  faitb-'- 

tf  nch  idle  and  useless  declamation  has  been  lavished  upon 
this  subject  by  those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  exclusively 
the  prai9Q  of  liberality.  They  exclaim  in  measured  and  so- 
lemn tones,  that  it  is  impossible  for  all  men  to  think  alike 
upon  subjects  which  do  not  admit  of  absolute  demoi^- 
Btration : — that  it  is  unreasonable  to  e:3^ect  that  the  opinions 
lif  one  man  should  be  changed  or  modelled  upon  the  senti- 
^lents  of  another ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  or 
.body  of  men  to  prove  their  speculative  opinions  to  be  exclu- 
sively correct.  Now  all  the^e  are  mere  truisms  which  have 
^olntely  nothing  to  do  with  the  point  at  issue.  Although 
it  be  vain  to  expect  that  all  men  should  entertain  similar 
lentimenta  upon  points  which  are  not  self  evident  or  capable 
ef  mathematical  demonstration,  we  conceive  that  even  the 
**  very  liberal"  will  not  contend  that  it  is  therefore  impossible 
that  many  individuals  should  hold  congenial  opinions  upon 
many  such  points :  and  they  will,  we  presume,  concede  to  us 
farther,  that  the  end  and  objert  of  Divine  Worship  render  it 
at  least  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  that  the  minis- 
ter and  the  congregation  in  which  he  officiates,  should  enter- 
tain similar  notiona  on  what  may  be  considered  by  both  as 
important  and  fundamental  points  of  doctrine..  And  it  ap- 
pears to  us  impossible  that  this  unanimity  of  sentiment  can 
be  soured,  except  by  the  adoption  of  articles  of  faith  embrar. 
9ing  the  doctrines  which  they  mutually  believe. 
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It  will  not,  we  sappose,  be  controTertedy  tiiat  the  lay^mem^ 
hers  who  attend  the  services  of  the  Charch  of  England,  hotd 
the  opinions  which  are  set  forth  in  its  Creeds  and  Liturgy. 
Th^y  believe,  for  instance,  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour  to  be 
a  point  indisputably  established  by  the  express  declarationa 
«f  Grod  in  his  word.  There  are,  it  is  well  known,  other  men, 
who,  renotincing  the  commanion  of  tbe  Chnrph,  maintain 
that  this  notion  is  founded  on  a  misoonceptioh  of  the  meaning 
of  the  Sacred  Writings — who  assert  that  this  is  a  claim 
which  was  never  advanced  either  by  himself  or  by  his. imme- 
diate disciples ;  and  who,  therefore,  reject  it  a^  a  modem  ex- 
crescence which  destroys  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel. 

In  upholding  subscriptions  to  articles  of  faith,  the  lay- 
'  members  of  the  Charch  of  England  require,  that  those  wno 
are  admitted  into  ecclesiastical  offices  should,  on  this  and 
a  few  other  important  subjects,  hold  opinions  similar  to  their 
own  profession.  And  nothing  appears  to  us  to  be  more  reason- 
able. They  do  not  wish  to  hold  dominion  over  tbe  faith  of 
others ;  but  they  consider  it  indispensable  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  harmony  of  public  worship  that  tbe  ministers  of 
the  establishment  should  on  fundamental  doctrines,  entertain 
sentiments  in  unison  with  those  of  the  congregations  in 
which  they  officiate.  « 

•  Tike  advocates  of  subscription  to  articles  "bf  faith,  some- 
times attempt  to  shew  its  expediency  by  endeavouring  to 
prove  that  their  sentiments  are  more  consonant  to  Scripture, 
than  the  opinions  of  their  opponents.  But  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  this  mode  of  arguing  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in- 
conclusive. In  considering  the  necessity  of  subscription  to 
human  articles  of  faith  the  auestion  is  not—whether  the  opi- 
nions of  one  party  be  founded  on  better  authority  and  more 
agreeable  to  the  tenor  of  Scripture  than  the  sentiments  of 
another ;  but  the  point  to  be  decided  in  such  an  enquiry  is— 
whether  it  be  expedient  that  a  minister  should  obtain  an 
appointment  from  which  he  cannot  be  removed,  who  holds 
opinions  on  important  points,  different  from  those  of  the  con- 
gregation in  which  he  officiates.  The  object  of  such  a  dis- 
cussion fs  not  to  decide  whether  the  opinions,  for  instance, 
4)f  the  Unitarian  or  those  of  the  Trinitarim  be  the  most 
scriptural;  but  whether  an  Unitarian  minister  sboald  be  al- 
lowed to  officiate  in  a  congregation  of  Trinitarians.  In  an 
assembly  holding  opinions  similar  to  his  own,  his  ministry 
nmy  be  useful ;  but  among  those  who  bold  sentiments  diame- 
trically opposite,  it  must  be  productive  of  an  injurious  effect. 

Those  who  d&wribe  themselves  exclusively  "  nullins'  ad- 
dictos  jurare  in  verba^  magistri,"  would  persuade  us,  that. 
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slilwcription  to  tlie  artiolea  of  tlie  EMablidiod  Charck 
whoUbed,  disvnioB  wonld  be  out  up  by  the  roots.  To  us, 
OB  the  comtnarj,  it  appeara  perfectly  el^r,  that  the  aboliliba 
of  religieas  tests  would  not  remove  dissent ;  but  would  ag« 
gmtate,  in  a  high  degree,  the  evils  which  arise  from  this 
cKise  at  present.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  single  parish 
eootaining  one  hundred  inhabitants ;  and  assume  that  ninety 
of  Aen  coincide  in  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  thai  the  remaining  ten  individuals  regard  this  doctrine 
as  the  invention  of  man.  The  majority  adopt  a  public  and 
fennal  declaration  of  thdr  sentiment^  on  this  subject^  which 
thus  ▼irtaally  excludes  from  their  assembUes  the  minority 
who  dissent  from  them  in  opinion.  No  man,  we  presume, 
will  maintain  that,  in  this  case,  the  formal  test  established 
by  the  majority  had  caused. or  introduced  a  diversity  of  sen-, 
tiraent.  This  disagreement  of  opinion  is  totally  iodepea- 
dent  of  the  declaration  made  use  of  by  the  majority ;  wnich 
evidently  does  not  produce  it,  but  merely  ascertains  its  ex- 
istenee.  Were  the  whole  hundred  individuals,  which  we 
have  asau^ied  as  the  inhabitants  of  one  parish,  to  meet  in 
one  body  for  the  purpose  of  religions  worship,  the  diversity 
of  their  8entim^ts«  on  a  subject  so  important,  would  inevi- 
tably engender  strife  and  produce  confusion.  But  the  eata- 
hlishmeDt  of  articles  of  faith  separates  th^n  into  two  parties, 
each  retafauog  its  own  peculiar  opinions ;  and  thus^  for  from 
being  the  occasion  of  dispute  and  disunion,  this  test  evi- 
dently be^pomes  the  soaree  of  harmony  and  peace.  As  one 
assembly  composed  of  one  hundred  members  entertaining 
different  s^jtiments,  no  harmony  could  have  exists  among 
them — but.  an  established  declaration,  dividing  theip  intQ 
two  parties*  prevents  fL  constant  and  nnnpcessary  collision 
of  dissimilar  opinions. 

Human  articms  of  faith  are  not  then  adopted  with  the 
vain  and  visionarv  hope  of  prodncing  an  uniionnity  of  sen- 
timent among  all  the  members  of  a  civil  community,  but 
with  a  view  of  disoovering  those  who  entertain  similar  no- 
tions on  important  religions  doctrines,  and  of  forming  them 
into  one  society  not  liable  to  be  perpetually  disturbed  by  the 
disputes  of  men  advocating  dissimilar  systems.  Were  sub* 
scription  to  articles  of  foith,  at  this  moment,  abolished-— 
were  the  Trinitarian  and  the  Unitarian  to  meet  in  the  saiQO 
Tei|ipl^>  it  should  be  described  a^  any  tiling  rather  than  the 
Temple  of  CopQordf  The  doctrines  which  h&d  the  hearty 
concurrence  of  the  one,  would  excite  disapprobation,  and 
perhaps  disgust,  in  the  breast  of  the  other.  Such  an  unnai* 
tural  junction  of  heterogeneous  parties  could  never  be  du* 
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rable  were  it,  what  it  is  not;  in  any  respect  desireable*  And 
it  would  not  require  the  intervention  of  Greeds  and  articles  of. 
faith  to  effect  its  dissolution*  It  is»  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  impossible  that  the  believer  in  Christ  s  Divinity^ 
and  the  Unitarian,  could  long  occupy  the  same  seat,  and 
listen  to  the  same  teacher  with  satisfaction  and  improvement. 
Tl^ey  WQuld  soon  cease  to  frequent  the  same  place  of  wor»* 
ship  and  join  assemblies  holding  sentiments  congenial  to 
their  pwn.  This  fact  is  placed  beyond  dispute  by  instances 
which  perpetually  occur  in  dissenting. congregations.  When, 
any  important  diversity  of  sentiment  shews  itself,  the  as- 
sembly becomes  divided  into  two  factions :  an  end  is  put 
to  this  dissention  by  the  cession  of  one  of  the  parties  s 
<ind  thus,  as  two  distinct  bodies,  they  eiyoy  that  harmony  and 
peace  which  had  been  constantly  interrupted  had  they  con* 
tinned  to  form  one  assembly. 

When  ihe  lay  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  there« 
foT^,  require,  that  those  who  are  admitted  to  the  ministry 
i»hoold  subsQribe  articles  of  faith  containing  the  leading 
doctrines,  wbiph  they  consider  as  the  fair  inductions  of  rea* 
son  from  the  4eclarations  pf  Scripture,  they  are  by  no  means 
guilty  of  the  dogmatical  and  intolerant  bigotry  which  the.ill- 
dispos4?d  or  the  ignorant  sometimes  lay  to  their  charge : 
they  do  not  maintain  that  Ih^y  alone  ar»  right,  and  that  all 
the  re^t  of  thq  world  must  h^  wrong ;  nor  do  they  assume 
the  right  or  entertain  the  wish  of  domineering  over  the  faith 
of  others.  Candidates  for  ecclesiostiii^al  offices  they  may  be 
said  to  addresf  in  words  to  the  following  effect. 

''  The  articles  which  you  are  reguired  to  subscribe  contain  doc- 
trines which  we  consider  important,  and  believe^^tq  be  true :  you, 
^rhaps,  hold  a  different  opinion  and  believe  them  to  be  false  : 
Now  although  your  sentiments  on  these  points  should  be  really 
more  correct  than  ours,  yet  while  we  Continue  to'believe  the  doc* 
trines  which  you  reject,  you  are,  whether  ri^ht  or  wrong  in  your 
liotiops,  evidently  disqualified  for  the  station  to  which  you  aspireJ 
It  is  not  necessary  for  us.  to  prove  our  sentiments  to  be  true  and 
yours  false,  y^e  conceive  it  to  be  sufficient  ground  for  eiM:ludiog 
you  from  offices  of  power  in  our  churcb|  that  your  opinions  on 
these  important  subjects  differ  from  our  ow^.  You  claim  the 
right  of  believing  that  alone  which  your  refison  points  out  to  you 

£B  the  meaning  of  Reyelation — your  claim  is  just  and  reasonable — 
ut  you  must  grant  us  the  same  liberty— join  those  wh^  hold  opi- 
iudns  similar  to  your  own.  We  have  no  wish  to  disturb  the  har- 
snonjr  of  your'  sodeties,  lior  shall  we  allow  you  to  interrupt  the 
^eace  of  our  assemblies." 

Th^re  is  sure^  in  all  this  neither  intolerance  nor  bigotry 
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It  i$  diffioolt  to  comprehend  on  what  groands  unreasonable 
dofBMitism  G«i  be  iinpnted  to  any  church,  which  requires  can« 
ditfaites  for  admission  to  ecclesiastical  offices,  to  declare  their 
went  te  articles  of  faith.  The  members  of  the  Church  of 
£agla»d  by  bo  means  wish  to  dictate  to  any  man  what  opi« 
BioBS  be  should  form  on  any  doctrinal  points  which  may  adi 
Bit  of  dispute.  They  nt^ver  arrogate  to  themselves,  either 
indiTidaaUy  or  coUecti?elv»  the  attribute  of  inialhbilily  ;  they 
do  not  deny  bet  that  the  sentiments  of  those  who  differ 
from  them  may  be  more  correct  and  scriptural  than  the  opt* 
111099  which  tiiey  advocate.  But  having  made  this  conces* 
pUok — they  contend,  that  as  long  as  they  are  honest  and  sin- 
cere in  believing  any  doctrines,  even  should  these  doctrines 
be  false,  no  man  has  a  right  or  pretence  to  disturb  them. 
Unitarian  or  Catholic  congregations  would  not  for  a  moment 
tolerate  a  miilister  entertaining  and  inculcating  opinions 
which  they  believe  iinscriptoral  and  incorrect :  nor  is  it  rea. 
sonable  that  they  should  do  this.  Then  why  should  not  the 
members  of  the  English  Establishment  enjoy  and  exercise 
the  power  of  exclading  from  their  pulpits  individuals  who 
dissent  from  them  on  important  doctrines  I  They  grant  to  all 
other  sects  and  parties  the  free  and  undisturbed  liberty  of 
electing  teadiers  holding  opinions  congenial  to  those  of  tbo 
assemblies  in  which  they  are  to  officiate,  and  merely  claim^ 
in  their  turn,  a  right  to  exercise  similar  power. 

It  is  rather  too  mnch,  therefore,  that  those  who  dissent 
from  the  English  Church,  should  impute  intolerance  and 
dogmatism  to  its  members,  because  they  will  not  permit  in- 
dividaak  entertaining  sentiments  dissimilar  to  their,  own,  to 
be  appouited  ministers  of  the  establishment.  If  a  body  of 
Trimtariaos  should  require  all  other  assemblies— assemblies 
of  UnitiuiaQs,  ibr  instance,  to  admit  Trinitarians  as  their 
religio]9s  instractors,  the  charge  of  intolerance  would,  in  such 
a  case,  be  jost  But  as  the  motto  stands  at  pre9ent,  we 
renUy  think  that  dogmatism  and  bigotry  may,  with  more  jus- 
tice and  fairness,  be  imputed  to.  those  who  declaini  against 
gnliscription  to  articles  of  faith,  than  against  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  who  defend  its  expediency.  They 
who  renounce  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England  do 
not  appear  satisfied  with  enjoying  aq  undisturbed  liberty  of 
.appointing  and  removing  at  pleasure  their  own  teachers; 
nnder  the  pretence  of  opposing  dogmatiso),  they  seem  to  us 
to  indulge  the  intolerant  wish  of  thrusting  into  the  pulpits  of 
the  establishment  individuals,  who  entertain  religious  notions 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  of  the  congregations  in  which 
they  are  to  officiate.     Dissenters  of  aU  denominatlous  pos- 
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MMH  and  in  all  eases  exercise  the  power  of  removing  ni« 
nisters  who  hold  opinions  on  important  points  different  from 
their  own ;  and  the  members  of  the  Chureh  of  England  eaa* 
not  acknowledge  that  dogmatism  and  intolerance  can,  with 
a  shadow  of  justice,  be  impated  to  them  when  they  exercise 
a  right  of  a  similar  nature. 

Subscription  to  homan  articles  of  faith  is  the  onlj  means 
•Ihen  which  the  Jay  members  of  the  Church  of  England  can 
make  use  of»  to  restrain  the  patrons  of  livings  from  placing 
in  the  pulpit)  of  the  establishment  individuals,  who  might  feel 
it  even  their  duty  to  impugn  and  vilify  doctrines,  which  they 
regard  and  venerate  as  the  essential  features  of  Christianity. 
And,  viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  we  are  persuaded 
that  our  readers  will  acknowledge,  that  we  are  correct  in 
maintaining,  that  the  propriety  of  subscribing  bunum  articles 
of  faith,  involves  a  question  more  immediatdy  interesting  to 
the  lay  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  than  it  is  to  eccle- 
siastics themselves. 

Many  who  are  loud  in  reprobating  subscription  to  homan 
articles  of  faith  would  fain  persuade  us  that  no  Christian 
Church  ought  to  require  any  confession  of  faith  beyond  a  de- 
claration of  belief  in  the  Scriptures,  as  containing  a  revelation 
of  the  vrill  of  God.  But  this  substitute  for  subscriptien  to 
the  articles  of  our  church  is  utterly  ineCBcient  as  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  offered.  All  the  parties  into  which  the 
religious  world  is  divided  acknowledge  the  Scriptures,  as  con- 
taining the  revealed  will  of  God.  The  Trinitarian,  the 
Arian,  and  the  Unitarian:  the  member  of  the  Chnroh  of 
England,  the  Catholic,  and  the  Presbyterian,  all  maintain, 
and  we  are  persuaded,  firmly  believe  their  respective  sys- 
tems and  opinions  to  be  most  consonant  and  agreeable  to  the 
word  of  Grod.  Each  appeals  with  confidence  to  the  Scrip* 
tares  as  the  source  from  which  he  derives  arguments,  which 
appear  to  him  conclusive  and  unanswerable  in  support  of 
his  own  opinions.  All  these  parties,  therefore,  agree  with 
respect  to  the  authority— and  all  differ  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  sacred  writings.  It  is  demonstrably  evident,  then,  tiiat 
were  the  clergy  of  the  national  establishment  required  merely 
to  make  a  declaration  of  belief  in  the  Scriptures,  the  advo- 
cates of  any  of  these  discordant  systems  would  be  admissible 
to  all  ecclesiastical  oflices  in  the  English  Church-  Let  us, 
tor  a  moment,  advert  to  the  blessed  results  which  might  be 
anticipated  from  this  <'  liberal  plan."  We  should  eqjoy,  in 
perfection,  that  delightful  variety  and  discord  which  seem 
oa  grateful  to  the  sticklers  for  this  ^*  libeKy/'  The  incum- 
bent uf  one  parish  would  be  found  a  Trinitarian,  of  the  next 
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tt  Unilariati.  We  shovld  meet  with  a  CatiM»lic  as  the  Ree- 
tar  of  one  Pttrbh— and  with  a  Presbyterian  a»  the  Vicar  of 
a  lecond.  The  death  of  every  incambent  coald  not  fail  to 
introdnoe  addHional  change  and  conftision.  A  Protestant 
Boator  might,  and,  in  many  cases,  no  doubt,  wonid  be  snc- 
ceeded  by  a  Catholic  incambenti  who,  in  his  iam,  wonld 
make  way  for  a  Presbyterian  snocessor.  And  every  change 
in  the  principles  of  the  teacher  wonld  infallibly  introdnoe  a 
ootiespotiding  change  of  the  individnals  who  would  attend 
Us  instmctions.  For  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible 
to  suppose,  that  a  prot^stant  could  long  attend  a  place  of 
worship  where  he  should  hear  doctrines  advanced  and  sup- 
ported, which  he  considered  false  and  even  impious.  He 
would  discontinue  his  attendance,  and  surrender  his  place  to 
othen  of  opposite  principles.  Those,  therefore,  who  are 
not  prepared  to  think,  that  a  constant  succession  of  ministers 
bolmng  the  most  dissimilar  and  irreooncileable  opinions 
would  produce  endless  and  irremediable  confasion  will,  we 
ate  persuaded,  never  wish  that  individuals  should  be  admit- 
ted to  ecclesiastical  offices  without  subscribing  human  arti- 
cles of  faith,  as  the  only  efficient  barrier  against  the  constant 
ffocorrenee  of  debate  and  contention. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  inadequacy  of  a  declaration 
of  belief  in  the  Scriptures  as  of  divine  inspiration,  as  a  sub- 
atitate  for  subscription  to  human  articles  of  faitii,  we  must 
be  permitted  to  remind  our  readers,  that  there  is  already  in 
existence  a  translation  of  the  Bible  in  which  all  the  passages 
which  have  a  direct  reference  to  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour 
and  the  personality  and  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  have  been 
sedulously  altered  or  expunged  ;  nor  most  our  readers  forget 
that  there  is  now  living  a  certain  ingenious  gentleman  ycleped 
John  Bellamy,  who  assures  us  that  tlie  version  of  the  sacred 
writings,  on  the  fidelity  of  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  rely,  abounds  in  gross  and  palpable  errors — that  it  is  full 
of  passages  utterly  at  variance  with  the  original,  and  which 
he  characterises  as  impious  and  absurd ;  and  that  he,  the  said 
John  Bellamy,  is  the  only  translator  who  fuHy  understood 
and  correctly  rendered  into  English,  the  Hebrew  text  which 
be  is  dishonest  enough  to  assert,  or  stupid  enough  to  believe, 
bad  not  been  even  consulted  oi-  examined  by  the  translators 
of  the  authorised  version.  We  have  neither  space  nor  incli- 
nation at  present,  to  add  any  observatioas  on  the  labour  be- 
stowed by  this  modest  person  on  what  he  facetiously  terms 
an  improved  yersion  of  the  Scriptures,  but  which  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  again  to  be,  nearly  in  all  the  instances 
where  he  deviates  from  the  authorised  translation,  eitlie' 
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W.ap^^^i^  perversion  or  a  stupid  misconceptioti  of  the  nieaiiinp 
of  the  original.  Whether  oar  estimate  of  the  merits  of  Mr* 
Jolm  Bellamy's  version  be  or  be  not  correct,  mnst  be  left  tp 
the  judgment  of  the  reader ;  but  we  confess  that  every  thing 
which  he  has  written  upqn  the  subject  since  our  attention 
liTfiJ^  first  directed  tQ  his  pndertaiking,  has  strengthened  and 
confirmed  the  opinion  we  had  formed  of  bis  presomptioii 
and  incapacity. 

In  the  month  of  a  dignitary  of  our  own  church  we  have» 
to  our  surprise,  beard  the  following  language  :  "  Articles  af 
Churches  arp  not  of  divine  authority ;  have  done  with  them; 
/or  this  may  be  true,  this  may  be  false ;  and  appeal  to  the 
.t>ook  itself."  jBisliop  Watson  having  thus  summarily  dis- 
posed of  the  articles  of  churches.is  followed  all  through  "  baud 
passibus  equis,"  bv  Mr>  John  Bellamy,  who  asserts  that 
**  the  book"  to  which  the  Bishop  commands  us  to  appeal,  and 
which  the  English  reader  has  been  taught  to  consider  as  the 
I'eveaied  will  of  the  Peity,  does  not  convey  the  import  of 
the  original:  but  that  it  is  a  wretched  imposition  palmed 
upon  the  credulity,  of  the  public  by  the  ignorance  and  inear 
jpapity  of  former  translators.  We  imagine^  therefore,  that 
the  advocates  of  *'  liberty  from  religions  iesW  wpuld  by  hq 
aneans  be  satisfied  with  the  abolition  of  articles  of  fidth. 
They  would  in  addition  to  this,  and,  as  we  think,  without 
inconsistency,  claim  the  right  of  using  any  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  which  might  best  suit  their  purpQsea.  However 
incredible  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  some  individuals 
might  still  be  found,  who  would  consider  the  absurd  "  pe»- 
yersions'^  of  Mr.  Johu  Bellamy  an  improyeuient  of  the  aur 
thorised  translation :  and,  for  aught  we  can  see  to  the  contrary, 
another  star  may  arise  from  Hackney  of  greater  magnitude 
than  even  Mr.  John  Bellaipy  himself:  and  the  disciple,  being 
'  thus  above  his  Master,  might  favour  the  world  with  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  suitable  to  the  wishes  and  opiniomi 
of  "  all  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  and  Heretics,"  whp  would 
all  readily  make  a  declaration  of  belief  in  such  a  translation  i 
Nay,  were  this  great  philologist  himself  to  revise  attentively 
the  work  of  his  own  hands,  **  we  a^o  persuaded  that  even 
he  might  thus  improve  his  oiyn  iinprovement,"  and  produce 
an  English  version  of  the  Hebrew  text,  which  might  fully 
.effect  this  object. 

Our  readers  must  instantly  perceive  that  the  mos^t 
^malignant  enemy  of  revelation  cannot  deyi^  a  plan  more 
fcasinle  or  more  efficient  to  destroy  it^  authority.  Beveis^- 
tion  itself  might  then  be  easily  converted  ioto  an  engine  to 
sap  the   whole  foundatioa  of  reUgiou  and  morality,    l^kp 
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tM/t,  at  present,  denies  the  aathority  of  the  Scriptores— - 
lie  denies  that  they  contain  the  revealed  ^ill  of  the  Deity : 
girnt  him  the  liberty  of  using  Mr.  John  Bellamy's  philolo- 
gical "  eye,  which  sees  the  wind,"  in  extracting  from  these 
Scriptures  any  meaning  which  his  iina^nation  can  suggest 
» tfae  correct  sense  of  the  original,  it  will  be  his  interest  to 
vpiiold  rather  than  destroy  their  aathority:  as  he  might, 
by  degrees,  prevail  upon  the  multitude  to  adopt,  under  the 
eloak  of  revelation,  opinions  and  practices  which  he  might 
advocate  in  vain  without  the  recommendation  of  such  a 
saDction. 

If  the  perversion  and  misrepresentation  of  the  sale  of  the 
original,  under  the  guise  of  a  new  and  improved  translation, 
should*  even  fail  to  answer  the  purposes  of  the  infidel,  re- 
coarse  may  be  bad  to  bolder  and  more  efficient  means :  If 
be  cannot  prevail  upon  the  public  to  swallow  his  emenda^ 
tioos  of  the  received  version,  he  may  endeavour  to  destroy 
the  anthority  of  the  text  from  which  the  translation  is  made ; 
aod,  as  might  have  been  naturally  anticipated  by  those  who 
attend  to  the  progressive  descent  of  a  corrupt  mind  from 
bad  to' worse,  such  an  attempt  has  been  already  projected. 
An  ignorant  and  needy  man,  who  lives,  as  some  of  our 
headers  may  possibly  know,  somewhere  about  the  purlieus 
of  the  Fleet,  and  gains  a  precarious  and  scanty  livelihood  by 
Tending  seditions  and  blasphemous  trash  to  gratify  the  cor- 
rupt appetites  of  the  refuse  of  human  society,  has  lately 
puMisbcMi  an  edition  of  the  spurious  Gospels,  with  the  pro* 
fessed  view  of  leading  the  unwary  to  consider  these  palpablo 
and  clumsy  foi^eries  as  equally  genuine  and  authentic  with 
the  gospels  which  the  scriptural  canon  embraces.  If  this 
^peeolation  should  realize  the  golden  hopes  of  needy  and 
proBigate  adventure,  we  would  recommend  this  concocter 
aod  vender  of  literary  poison  to  employ  Mr.  John  Bellamy 
in  retranslating  his  English  version  into  Hebrew,  and  at- 
tempt to  palm  it  upon  the  public  as  a  genuine  text,  in  which, ' 
among  various  other  improvements,  it  may  easily  be  made 
to  appear,  that  the  twelve  Patriarchs  are  merely  allegorical 
representations  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

We  cannot  help  embracing  this  opportunity  of  observing, 
that  a  fundamental  and  unaccountable  error  seems  to  per- 
vade the  whole  reasoning  of  the  late  Bishop  of  LlandafF,  when 
toaehing  upon  articles  of  faith.  Whenever  he  approaches 
this  subject,  be  is  evidently  deserted  by  that  logical  preci- 
sion in  argument  which  his  mathematical  studies  might 
bafe  led  us  to  expect.  He  lays  it  down  as  an  incontrovertible 
axiom  that  no  ohurch  has  a  right  to  require  of  its  members 
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an  exf  licit  aMeot  to  aitideg  of  faith  which  cannot  be  proved 
to  he  of  Diviiie  authority.  Having  laid  down  this  maxim, 
which  appeared  to  him  indisputable,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  he  should,  on  all  occasions,  reprobate  subscription  to 
human  articles  of  faith :  but  we  acknowledge  ourselves  not 
a  little  surprised,  that  be  did  not,  with  the  consistency  of  a 
practised  logician,  follow  op  his  axiom  as  far  as  it  would 
leMl  him.  **  Have  done  with  articles  of  faith,''  says  theBi* 
shop :  **  They  may  be  true,  they  may  be  false ;  believe  only, 
that  the  Bible  contains  the  revealed  will  of  the  Deity/'  Ho, 
respond  Paine,  Carlile,  and  Co.  "  have  done  with  all  arti- 
cles of  faith,  without  any  exception  or  reservation  ^ — ''  that 
the  Scriptures  contain  the  revealed  will  of  the  Deity  is  a  mo- 
ral conviction"—"  it  is  only  a  belief*'-—"  en  article  of  faitb 
which  is  Qot  capable  of  absolute  deuMustration  :**  **  it  may  be 
trae ;  it  may  be  ialse :  on  your  own  principles,  therefore* 
we  maintain  that  no  church  has  a  right  to  require  assent  to 
such  a  proposition."  It  really  appears  to  us,  that  these  *'  un- 
prejudiced" persons  have  rather  the  better  of  the  argnment 
against  his  lordship:  they  are  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
oonmstency,  at  least,  to  whicbj  in  this  instance,  the  Bishop 
can  establish  no  claim.  It  could,  we  think,  hardly  have 
escaped  him  that  a  deciaratioB  of  belief  that  the  Scriptures 
contain  the  revealed  wiU  of  the  Deity  is,  in  fact,  the  adoption 
d*  an  article  of  faitii :  by  what  train  m  reasoning  he  exempted 
this  fevoorite  d««ma  iWrn  the  operation  of  his  genenil  prin- 
ciple of  abolishing  all  snob  articles  be  has  not,  as  far  as 
we  know,  condescended  to  explain :  nor  would  it  be  worth 
while  to  fill  oar  pa|res  with  an  attempt  to  <>oiyecitare. 

When  deiiniag  the  principle  by  which  he  was  guided  a» 
Professor  of  Divinity*  he  proceeds  thus :.  **  I  redaced  the 
study  of  Divinity  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  I  could*  for  I 
determined  to  study  nothing  but  my  Bible,  being  much  uncon- 
cerned about  the  opinions  of  ^councils,  fathers,  churches, 
bishops,  and  ether  men,  as  little  inspired  as  myself."  On  the 
part  of  a  private  individual  sortttinizing  the  tenets  .of  differimt 
churches,  in  order  to  ascertam  which  held  the  opiniens  which 
he  considered  mo9t  consonant  to  Scripture,  such  a  i^esolution 
might  have  merited  the  highest  praise :  but  we  shall  not,  we 
trust,  expose  ourselves  deservedly  to  the  charge  of  dogmati- 
cal intoieranoe,  if  we  declare  that  such  a  determtoation,  on 
the  part  of  a'  Professor  of  .Divinity,  in  one  of  our  UniTor- 
sities,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  merit  discommendation  which 
the  learned  Prelate  seems  willing  to  claim  for  it.  When  he 
became  a  minister  of  the  Church  'Of  JSpgland,  he  hsid,  we  take 
it  for  gr^uited,  examined  the  Articles  of  that  Cburol^  had 
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f#aiii  ttieni  coMommt  to  llie  8Drk>tarM«  and  as  sadi  had  d»* 
eland  kis  belief  ia  tiwir  trath.  Am  this,  we  ivresiuie,  matt 
hafe  been  the  caae,  we  confess  it  appears  to  as  at  least  rather 
incgiiLur^  that  while  filiing  the  divinity  chair,  he  shoald  have 
felt  no  coBoem  for  opinions  to  which  he  had  given  a  formal 
sod  solemn  assent,  and  which/he  most  have  known  to  be  the 
opinions  of  the  Charch«  of  which  he  was  a  member.  **  I 
Dever  trouble  mjseir,"  adds  he,  ''  with  answering  any  of  the 
okyectioos  which  the  opponents  in  the  divinity  scInm>Is  brooght 
against  the  Articles  of  the  Charoh ;  nor  ever  admitted  their 
anthority  as  decisiTO  of  adifficalty ;  but  I  osed,  on  sach  ooca- 
Hcns,  to  say  to  theoip  iKildiiig  the  New  Testament  in  my  hand, 
M  socmat  €odic0m  1  Here  is  the  foontaio  of  truth,  why  do 
you  follow  the  streams  derived  from  it  by  the  sophistry,  or 
poUaled  by  the  passions  of  men  ?  If  you  can  bring  proofii 
against  any  lliiag  dekvered  in  this  book,  I  shall  think  it  my 
duty  to  reply  to  it." 

The  most  careless  reader  mast,  we  think,  instantly  detect 
the  sbaik>w  and  sophistical  reasoning  whidi  pervades  the 
above  passage,  and  into  which  tke  learned  Prelate  was  b»- 
tayed  by  Ins  anxiety  to  appear  liberal  and  free  from  preju- 
dice. 

To  render  the  iallacy  of  Ae  rale  whidi  he  had  laid  down 
for  himseli;  as  Divinity  Professor,  sttU  more  glaring,  let  as 
suppose  oar  opponent,  in  the  JDivinity  Schooh,  taking  the 
Unitarian  side  of  the  iiaestion,  respecting  onr  Lord's  Divi- 
nity :  we  shonld  hare  felt  nMich  eoriosity  to  ascertain  how 
tbe  learned  Prelate  would  have  managed  the  debate.  The 
^ppometU^  like  the  party  whose  opinions  he  advocated,  would 
of  coarse,  have'demed,  that  tibe  Divimty  of  our  Savioor  was 
a  doctrine  delivered  in  the  Bible:  it  would,  weeonodve, 
have  beeo  then  aeoessaiy  for  ike  Professor,  as  respondent,  to 
convince  kis  antiyenist,  Ihat  4kis  doctrine  was  a  thiBg  de^ 
vered  in  this  'book :"  And  tiH  (his  conviction  had  been  ao> 
knowled^ed,  the  respondent  could  not,  on  .Us  principles,  have 
felt  it  liis  doty  to  reply  to  the  arguments  of  the  opponent. 
'*  The  divinttyof  Cbristv'*  says  ttie  opponent,  "is  not  a  doc* 
trine  delivered  in  the  Scriptares.*'  **  Tlien,"  answers  the 
Divinity  Professor^  (as  respondeat,)  "  it  is  oot  my  duty  to 
raply  to  your  arguments  against  it ;  for  I  am  not  concerned 
to  defend  any  thing  wbiofa  is  not  delivered  in  this  book." 

£very  ^^ponent,  therefore,  who  denied  that  any  doctrine 
which  he  attacked,  was  delivered  ''i|i  this  Book,"  would  sim- 
ply, by  Ihat  denisi,  have  absolutely  silenced  his  antagonist, 
and  put  him  fairly  out  of  the  field.  It  is  not  improbable,  that 
the  ieaamdd  Prelate  would  have  said,  that  he  considered  the 
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divinity  of  oar  Saviour  as  a  doctrine  delivered  in  this  Book> 
and  that,  therefore,  it  was  his  duty  to  defend  it.  But  he  musf, 
-we  are  sure,  have  considered  the  various  other  doctrines  which 
are  contained  in  the  Articles  of  our  Charch,  *'  as  things  deli- 
vered in  the  same  Book,"  and  not  as  "  streams  derived  from 
it  by  the  stipbistry,  or  pollated  by  the  passions  of  men  ;** 
otberwise  he  would  not,  he  coqld  not,  have  subscribed  them. 
If  the  principle,  therefore,  which  regulated  the  performance 
of  his  duty  as  Divinity  Professor  required  him  to  defend  the 
divinity  of  our  Saviour  as  a  truth  delivered  in  Scripture,  the 
same  principle,  we  conceive,  must,  if  be  acted  consistently, 
have  made  it  Equally  imperative  upon  him  to  answer  argo- 
(ihenfs  brought  against  any  other  doctrines  contained  in  the 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England ;  for,  when  he  subscribed 
them,  he  made  to  the  world,  a  solemn  and  unequivocal  decia* 
ration  that  he  conscientiously  believed  them  to  be,  **  pure, 
not  polluted  streams,"  derived  from  the  very  Fountain  of 
TruA,  the  oracles  of  God. 

The  Bishop's  language  on  thi^  subject  reduces  us  to  a  most 
.unpleasant  dilemma ;  and  should  we  escape  one  horn,  we  must 
inevitably  be  pinned  on  tbe  point  of  the  other.  If  he  did  not 
helieve  that  the  doctrines  contained  in  the.  ^ticles  of  thB 
Church  of  ISngland  were  **  things  delivered  in  this  Book,'* 
we  leave  it  to  his  admirers  to  explain  to.  the  world  by  what 
train  of  reasoning,  a  ,man  who  arrogates  peculiar  praise  to 
himself,  as  being  **  of  the  oak,  and  not  of  the  willow,*'  could 
have  been  prevailed  upon  to  subscribe  them :  on  the  other 
hand,  if,  believing  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Articles  to 
'be,  as  he  asserted,  over  and  over  again,  when  subscribing 
.them,  **  things  delivered  in  this  Book,*'  he  never  troubl^ 
.himself  with  answering  any  arguments  brought  against  theni, 
'  .we  must  charge  him  with  a  wilful  dereliction  of  an  important 
.public  duty,  which  he  had  expressly  undertaken  to  perform; 
•and  for  the  discharge  of  which,  he  continued  to  his  dying 
moments,  to  receive  the  pecuniary  emoluments  annexed  to 
.his  engagement. 

Indeed,  judging  from  the  tone  and  temper  bf  the  **  life" 
which  the  deceased  Prelate  prepared  for  posthumous  publicst- 
tion,  we  conceive  him  to  have  been  perfectly  radical  in  the 
notions  of  reform  which  he  entertained.  His  were  not,  to  use 
his  own  expressions,  **  piddling  objections  to  particular  parts 
of  our  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  which  experience  might  point 
out  as  necessary  to  be  jreconsidered ;  but  to  the  very  frame 
and  structure  of  our  Church  Establishment :  the  change,  or 
improvement,  as  he  would  call  it,  which  he  wished  to  effect, 
was  not  the  removal  of  a  decayed  branch,  which  might  leave 
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the  tree  dntoached,  itwasn  '^  root  and  brunch  refonntftkih/' 
"  A  reformer  of  Lntber^s  temper  and  talents,  wbald/*^  be 
te}|s  us,  "  in  five  years,  persuade  the  people  to  compel  the 
parliament  to  abolish  tithes,  to  extinguish  pluralities,  to  en- 
force residence,  to  confine  Episcopacy  to  the  overseeing  of 
dioeeses*  to  expunge  the  Athanasian  Creed  from  the  Liturgy, 
to  free  Dissenters  from  Test  Acts,  and  the  Ministers  of  the 
Establishment  from  subscription  to  human  articles  of  faith. 
These,  and  ether  matters  respecting  the  Church,  ought  to  be 
dune,  I  want  not  courage  to  attempt  doing,  what,  1  think, 
ought  to  be  done,  and  I  am  not  held  back  by  considerations 
of  personal  interest;  but  my  temper  is  peaceable,  I  dislike 
contention,  and  trust  that  the  still  small  voke  of  reason  will 
at  length  be  beard." 

We  cannot  help  embracing  this  opportunity  of  soliciting,  in 
earnest  terms,  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  spirit  and 
tendency  of  this  extraordinary  passage;  for  ourselves  wo 
declare  that  we  have  in  vain  tasked  our  memory  to  recollect 
any  thing  which  approaches  it,  for  inconsistency  &nd  bold 
pretension.  Such  language,  however  bold,  in  the  month  of 
a  professed  dissenter,  wonld  still  be  consistent ;  it  could  hardly 
excite  our  surprize,  though  it  might  fill  us  with  regret ;  but 
coming  from  an  individual,  however  gifted,  who  for  the  longest 
part  of  half  a  century,  was  not  only  a  memberi  but  a  digni- 
tary, and  ruler  of  that  establishment,  which  he  asserts  ought 
to  be  abolished  ;  it  cannot,  We  think,  fail  to  excite  in  every 
ooe  who  peruses  it,  feelings  of  astonishment  and  reprobation. 
It  was  not,  it  is  true,  the  possession  of  a  bishopric  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  which  he  deigned  to  visit  once 
in  three  years,  from  the  banks  of  Winander-mere— it  was  not 
the  emoluments  of  a  lucrative  professorship,  the  duties  of 
which,  for  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life,  he  devolved  upon 
a  deputy,  that  induced  him  to  continue  a  member  of  a  church 
of  which,  by  his  station,  he  was  a  defender  and  guardian 
hot  which,  in  its  principles  and  practice,  he  most  unequivo- 
cally condemns :  for  we  have  his  own  assurance,  that  he  was 
not  restrained  from  effecting  the  overthrow,  (for  he  never 
doobts,  that  he  possessed  the  power  to  do  it,)  by  considcra* 
tiolis  of  self-interest.  To  what  cause,  then,  must  we  ascribe 
his  forbearance  ?  Why,  forsooth,  to  the  peaceableness  of 
his  temper,  and  to  his  dislike  of  contention ! 

We  venture  to  hint,  that  neither  the  lay,  nor  ecolesiasttcal 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  are  by  any  means  aware 
of  the  foil  extent  of  their  obligations  to  Bishop  Watson. 
When  counting  up  the  items  of  our  gratitude  to  the  deceased 
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prehte,  we  are  strongly  remisded  of  a  watchmaker,  in  jBom^ 
play,  which  we  remember  to  have  aeen,  when  we  were  yoanff  ^ 
who  recommends  a  fair  helpmate  to  one  of  the  sons  of  Israel ; 
not  by  describing  the  lands,  the  jewels,  and  the  gold  which  she 
would  bring  him,  bat  by  enumerating  a  long  and  fearful  list  of 
expences,  to  which  she  would  not  put  him.  In  the  same 
manner  would  we  act,  were  we  called  upon  to  make  out  the 
Bishop's  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the  public :  we  should  re- 
mind our  readers,  however,  not  of  what  he  did  grant ;  but  of 
what  he  did  not,  which  we  consider  infinitely  greater.  His 
positive  claims,  or  what  he  did,  stand,  we  believe,  nearly' 
thus — Three  admirable  tracts,  which  few,  perhaps,  could 
have  written  so  well,  and  none  better ;  some  cnemical  essays, 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  science,  are  probably,  bat 
little  read  ;  and  a  few  occasional  sermons,  with,  two  or  three 
party  pamphlets. 

Now,  with  every  disposition  to  acknowledge  the  great 
merits  of  the  three  tracts  which  he  published  in  defence  of  Re* 
velation :  and  we  conceive  that  his  public  claims  as  a  literary 
character,  must  rest  solely  and  exclusively  upon  these  tracts  ; 
it  still  appears  to  us  not  a  little  singular,  that,  upon  the  strength 
of  this  alone,  he  and  his  friends,  whenever  h^  appears,  should 
vociferously  blow  the  trumpet,  and  command  the  worid  to  fall 
down  and  worship. 

But,  although  we  will  not  go  as  far  as  some  of  his  ad* 
mirers,  in  extolling  the  merit  of  what  he  did,  we  are  persuaded 
that  none  of  them  will  go  farther  than  oarselves  in  acknow- 
ledging oar  obligations  to  him  for  what  he  could  have  done, 
for  what  he  asserts,  ought^  to  have  been  done,  but  what  he 
declined  doing :  and  we  call  npon  all  those  who  feel  an  inter- 
est in  the  stability  of  oar  ecclesiastical  institutions  to  contem- 
plate the  fiill  extent  of  their  obligations  to  the  forbearance  of 
the  deceased  Prelate.  They  have  now  a  full  view  of  the 
danger  which  they  have  escaped ;  but  till  his  "  Life'*  ap- 
peared, they  were,  we  presume,  but  little  aware,  that  a  bat- 
tery lay  concealed  in  the  wilds  of  Westmoreland,  which,  if  an* 
masked,  woald  have  blown  them  into  the  air.  The  political 
admirers  of  the  Bishop  have  the  same  ends  in  view,  and 
lament  diat  they  do  not  possess  the  means  of  effecting  their 
otyect;  bat,  we  conceive,  that  their  admiration  must  be 
considerably  diminished  when  they  reflect,  that  he  wickedly 
neglected  to  apply  the  pow^,  which  he  acknowledges  he 
possessed,  of  beistowing  apon  society,  the  blessings  which 
they  so  ardently  covet.  For  our  own  part,  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  declare,  that  had  we  been  among  the  namber  of  his 
admirers,  the  mildness  and  peaceableness  of  temper  which  he 
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attrikites  to  himaelf»  and  to  which  alone  he  ascribes  the 
safety  of  the  English  Chorch,  would  have  excited  in  us  feel- 
ings of  bitter  regret ;  we  should  have  been  tempted  to  have 
exclaimed,  in  strong  terms,  against  the  humble  meekness 
wUdi  restrained  him  from  effecting  the  destroction  of  insti* 
tntioDs  which  may  now  exist  for  ages,  simply  from  the  want  of 
tiMse  splendid  and  commanding  talents  which  he  neglected  to 
anploy  for  their  overthrow.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
a  circamstance  more  cmelly  mortifving  to  the  enemies  of  oar 
establishment,  than  to  learn,  that  the  idol  whom  they  extol, 
possessed  ample  means  to  gratify  their  most  sanguine  wishes, 
bat  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  declined  to  use  them.  To 
feel  an  ardent  desire  to  effect  any  object^  and  at  the  same 
time  to  feel  destitute  of  the  power  by  which  it  may  be  ac- 
complished, must  be  sufficiently  galling:  but  our  vexation 
must  rise  to  the  highest  pitch,  when  we  discover  that  the  cup 
has  been  dashed  from  our  lips  by  the  treachery  or  sapineness 
of  a  friend  and  an  associate. 

As  he  cannot  now  answer  for  himself,  this  is  a  subject 
which  we  toneh  npon  with  extreme  relactance :  but  since  he 
left  beliind  him  a  work  for  publication,  which  mnst  convince, 
ve  think,  the  most  partial  reader,  that  he  was,  through  life, 
the  lukewarm  friend,  if- not  the  concealed  enemy,  of  that 
establishm^it,  in  which,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  he  filled 
nost  important  stations,  we  do  not  think  that  we  can  be 
justly  charged  with  the  imputation  of  violating  the  decent 
consideration  which  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  by 
endeavoaring,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  to  unbarb  the  shafts 
which,  with  a  refinement  of  malignity,  he  aimed  at  our  Eccle- 
siastic^ Establishments  with  his  dying  hand. 

We  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  demonstrate  the  indis- 
p^isible  necessity  of  requiring  subscription  to  human  articles 
of  faith,  as  the  only  ground-work  on  which  a  national  establish- 
ment can  be  permanently  secured,  that  we  have  but  little 
room  to  bestow  on  the  second  chapter  of  the  publication 
before  as,  in  which  the  author  proceeds  with  very  minute 
detail  to  point  out  ''  the  means  of  exciting  and  maintaining 
among  the  members  of  the  Established  Church,  a  spirit  of 
devotion,  together  with  zeal  for  her  honour,  stability  and 
influence."  But  this  we  consider  less  to  be  regretted,  as  we 
have  not  been  fible  to  discover  that  many  of  the  author's 
observations  on  this,  subject,  embrace  any  novel  views  calcu- 
lated'to  provoke  dis^ssion:  we  cannot  say,  that  any  of  his 
observations  ^re  dther  uncommon  or  profound.  Tne  whole 
chapter  is  made  up  of  practical  hints,  for  which  the  reader 
most  be  referred  to  the  book  itself.     We  shall,  in  this  place, 
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subjoin  a  passage^  which  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  fbp 
author's  style  and  manner,  as  wdl  as  an  illastration  of  the 
general  view  which  he  takes  of  this  part  of  his  subject. 

**  In  endleavouring  to  point  out  the  best  specific  measures  for 
the  attainment  of  the  desired  end  in  immediate  reference  to  our 
own  Ghnrchy  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  as  a  preliminary  caution, 
that  no  novel  system  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine  or  discipline  is  at  all 
requisite,  but  only,  that  the  Church  as  already  established,  should 
assume  greater  efficiency,  and  avail  itself  more  fully  of  every  duc> 
means  ror  increasing  its  utility.  It  is  not  by  a  few  violent  efforts 
that  the  Church  of  England  k  to  be  preserved  or  dissent  annibi* 
lated :  nor  is  it  bv  any  species  of  moral  magic  thftt  devotion  is  to 
be  fostered,  or  irreligion  quelled.  As  our  disorder  has  been 
chronic  our  recovery  must  be  gradual.  The  only  wise  or  reason- 
able plan  for  increasing  devotion  and  Churchmanship  throughout 
the  country  is  by  the  systematic  combination  of  all  those  various 
means  which  the  Church  herself  has  placed  within  our  reach, 
under  a  constant  recognition  of  the  divine  agency,  and  with  a 
humble  spirit  of  devotion  and  dependence  upon  God's  grace  and 
heavenly  benediction.  The  Church  asks  for  no  projecting  or  in- 
novating spirit ;  the  pdwer  of  renovation  is  placed  under  God,  in 
the  individual  and  collective  agency  of  her  ministers  and  members. 
Our  wise  aAd  holy  reformers  have  amply  provided  for  casual 
decays  and  dilapidations,  and  have  instituted  a  system,  which,  if 
fully  acted  upon  in  their  own  spirit  would  soon  restore  the  Church 
of  England  to  that  primitive  glory  which  she  derived  from  the  blood 
of  her  martyrs  and  the  suffrages  of  an  admiring  people."    P.  11 3» 

We  regret  tliat  we  are  obliged  to  add  that  the  tone  in 
which  the  work  is  written  does  not  appear  to  us  to  merit 
commendation.  It  savours  of  a  school  of  divinity  on  which 
we  can  bestow  no  approbation.  We  shall  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  being  undeceived  in  the  opinion  which  we  have 
formed :  but  the  impression  made  upon  our  minds  by  the  pe- 
riisal  of  the  whole  book,  rather  than  by  the  tenor  of  any  one 
passage  leads  os  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Wilks  wishes  to  be 
connected  with  a  party  in  the  Church  which  modestly  arro- 
gates to  itself  exclusively  the  claim  of  being  evangelical, 
and  which  involves  at  least  indirectly,  the  great  body  of  the 
English  Clergy  in  the  charge  of  departing  from  the  tenor  of 
that  Gospel  which  they  have  uutiertaken  to  teach.  The  dis- 
order of  which  he  speaks  in  the  passage  just  quoted^  and 
which  he  describes  as  being  chronic,  must,  we  presume, 
refer  exclusively  to  the  opimons  which  are  held  by  a  very 
large  msyority  of  the  English  Clergy  on  some  disputed  pointa 
of  speculative  and  polemical  divinity :  and  the  gradual  reco- 
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very  to  wUch  he  looks  forward  mast,  if  onr  co^jectare  with 
respect  to  tiie  nature  of  the  disorder  be  correct,  imply  on  his 
part,  an  expectation  that  they  will  gradually  renounce  the 
liberal  and,  as  we  conceive,  scripturd  sentiments  which  they 
entertain  on  these  sabjects  at  present,  and  embrace  in  their 
«tead  the  morose,  illiberal,  and  mystical  dogmas  of  the 
Genevan  reformer. 


Abt.  II.  A  Description  of  the  Antiquities  and  other  Cu- 
riosities of  Rome.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Burton,  M^A. 
Student  of  Christ  Church.  8vo.  pp.  590«  Murray. 
London.   Parker.    OjLford.    1831. 

Mr*  Burton  passed  four  months  in  Rome  in  the  year 
1818- 19.    By   die  opportanities  which  he  enjoyed  during 
this  personal  visit,  and  subspqnently  by  a  diligent  perusal  of 
the  account  of  modern  travellers,  and  the  labours   of  the 
Italian  antiquaries,  he  has  produced  the  most  interesting 
mannal  with  which  we  have  hitherto  met,  as  a  guide  to  the 
fireside  explorers  of  the  marvels  of  the  Eternal  City.     His 
volume  indeed  displays  less  enthusiastic  love  of  the  arts  and  of 
literatore  than  those  of  Mr.  Eustace ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means 
80  sparkling  and  antithetical  as  that  of  Mr.  Forsyth.     Than 
the  last,  however,  it  is  decidedly  more  good  humoured  ;  and 
to  the  scholar,  we  think,  it  is  more  satisfactory  than  either. 
As  for  Mr.  Plobhouse  if  he  should  be  inclined  to  complain  that 
Mr.  Burton  has  borrowed  soipeof  that  unwieldiness  of  manner 
which  distinguishes  the  ''Historical  Illustrations  of  the  IVlh 
Canto  of  Childe  Harold,"  he  must,  at  least,  confess  that  the 
charge  of  plagiarism  stops  here,  in  limine.    Beyond  their 
common  heaviness  there  is  no  similarity  between  the  two 
anthers :    and    even     in  this    their    resemblance  proceeds 
from  very  opposite  causes.     Mr.  Burton  is  evidently  indif- 
ferent as  to  his  mode  of  expression.     He   overflows  with 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  lets  his  words  fall  into  any 
'  rder  which  they  chu^e  to  assume ;  little  solicitous  of  their 
^urangement  so  as  they  clearly  convey  his  meaning.     The  in<p 
tention  of  the  Illustrator  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  suspect, 
is  to  be  obscnre.     He  builds   up  an  inverted  pyramid  of 
huge  and  cumbrous  wordiness  on  a  very  slender  basis   of 
learning  ;  and  ostentatiously  inlays  the  mis-shapen  mass  with 
arabesqaes  of  his  own  peculiar  fancy  in  religion,  and  politics. 
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While  we  incideDtally  happen  to  be  on  this  subject  oar 
readers  perhaps  ipay  be  amased  it'  we  reoal  to  their  remem- 
brance, one  or  two  of  Mr.  Hobhoose's  notable  discoveries  in 
Rome,  before  we  proceed  to  the  direct  examination  of  Mr. 
Borton's  work,  vfe  may  never  have  so  good  an  opportanity 
again :  and  indeed  it  is  but  a  part  of  the  debt  owing  to  this 
latter  gentleman  for  the  mass  of  sound  information  which  lie 
has  afforded  us,  to  point  out  to  what  extent  the  hardihood  of 
a  certain  shew  of  scholarship  may  carry  a  pretender,  until 
scholarship  without  shew  comes  to  set  him  right. 

*^  <  The  name  of  the  Roman  Forum.'  says  Mr.  Hobhou8e» 
'  seems  to  have  been  obliterated  in  the  earliest  times,  and  when  it 
re«appear8|  the  modem  denomination  by  a  singular  coincidence 
shews  that  time  had  accomplished  the  repented  vow  of  Totila.' '  To- 
tila,'  continues  the  note»  *  said  he  would  make  Rome  a  sheep  matt, 
fMipi/SoTop*  1  he  coincidence  would  be  more  striking,  if,  as  the 
Latin  translation  interprets  it,  and  as  Mr.  Gibbon  has  Mparently 
cefsedfrom  that  transkUonf  the  Gothic  King  had  used  the  words, 
*  in  grtgumpasGuaf  a  *  paBturefor  cattle.'  "   Hist.  111.  243. 

Now  we  say  nothing  of  this  **  punv  whipster,"  this  **  hun- 
gry Grseculist,"  this  overgrown  sixth-form  boy  taxing  Gib- 
bon with  the  use  of  a  Crtft  /  Gibbon,  who  drew  from  stores 
of  learning  almost  inexhaustible ;  who  never  mistranslated 
without  well  knowing  that  he  did  so,  and  even  then  only 
when  Christianity  stood  in  his  way.  In  the  present  instance 
he  had  no  such  temptation ;  and  therefore,  as  usual,  he  is 
right  The  passage  in  the  **  Decline  and  Fall,'*  is  as  follows: 
"  the  world  was  astonished  by  the  fatal  decree  that  Rome 
should  be  changed  into  a  pasture  for  cattle^  (VII.  369.) 
And  into  what  else  was  it  to  be  changed,  whether  we  look 
to  the  Latin  or  the  Greek  authority  ?  What  else  is  gregum 
pascua  ?  Or  what  else  fjt/n'kifioTof  ?  Unless  in  the  Lexicons  of 
those  vv.  DD.  who,  with  Mr.  Hobhouse,  do  not' distinguish 
very  nicely  between  the  compounds  of  fioaxM  and  ficuwf. 
But  perhaps  to  make  *'  the  coincidence  more  striking,*' 
n  Campo  rocoito  should  be  rendered  a  shew  walk. 

A  still  more  ingenious  statement  regards  Trajan*s  column : 
and  for  this  we  shall  qaote  Mr.  Hobhouse's  words  at  length. 

St.  CX 
'*— — -And  apostolic  statues  climb 
To  crush  the  imperial  urn  whose  ashes  lay  sublime*^ 

<*  Sextus  Quintus  raised  the  statue  of  St.  Peter  on  the  summit 
of  the  column  of  Trajan :  a  liberty  has  in  the  above  verses  been 
taken  with  the  probable  position  of  the  urn  of  Trajan,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  traditio|i  that  the  ashes  of  the  Emperor  were  in 
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tie  ieed  of  a  epear  which  the  colossal  statue  raised  on  the  pillar 
hdd  m  his  hand.  But  the  renudns  of  Trajan  were  buried  m  a 
goliien  urn  imder  the  column  and  continued  in  that  depository  in 
tfaetiDMofTbeodoric.'*    Hist.  HI.  214. 

Whether  the  ashes  *'  lay  subUme/'  or  low  we  pretend 
sot  to  decide;  our  only  business  is  with  **  the  head  of  the 
ipear  ;^  and  Mr.  Hobhonse  cites  his  i^nthority  for  this  in  a 
note  adjoined  to  the  passage  with  all  doe  pomp  'of  circumstan- 
tial reference. 

*'  ««»  li  TV  TfaSa99v  i<n&  h  rf  nUn  aM  nmrtriBn.  Dion.  Hist. 
Bern.  Lib.  LXIX  torn.  II.  p.  1150  Edit.  Hamb.  1750,  «  sunt  oui 
m  pila  qoam  tenebat  colossus  dneres  oonditos  dicunt,  quo  funcuF 
■eatoadbuc  require'  See  Comment  to  Lib*  LXYIII.  torn*  IL  p« 
1133,  of  the  Scsylandro  Leundafian  venion*'' 

Now  the  plain  fact  is,  tbat  the  ^shes,  as  our  readers  will 
already  have,  seen  and  as  Mr.  Burton  tells  usp  were  supposed 
to  have  beea  deposited  in  a  golden  ball  held  in  the  hand  of  a 
colossal  statne;  and  so  Ainsworth  would  have  told  Mr.  Hob- 
house  if  he  bad  looked  out  pila  pike;  instead  otpilumpiU. 
But  thus  it  is  with  men  of  genius  r  they  prefer  the  hazardous 
fi|cility  of  a  gness»  to  the  patient  drudgery  of  thumbing  a 
dictionary,  till  they  are  sure  of  their  word,  its  sense,  its  de- 
clension, and  its  gender. 

EnoQgfa  of  this,  which  however  bv  contrast  will  be  ad- 
vantageous to  Mr.  Burton.  We  think  this  gentleman's 
Tolume  not  only  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
uiunediately  professes  to  be  written,  but  that  it  may  be  read 
siso  with  great  use  as  a  running  commentary  on  the  Ropian 
historians.  Thus  in  treating  on  the  population  of  the  ancient 
city  we  find  a  clear  exposd  of  every  thing  which  is  known  re- 
lative to  that  intricate  subject,  the  Census. 

The  vast  difference  in  some  of  Livy's  numbers  is  reason- 
ably accounted  for*  At  first  it  is  clear  that  the  csfisu^  in- 
cluded those  only  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Slaves 
dieiefoie  witb  women  and  children  must  not  be  reckoned  in 
the  computation ;  though  from  the  particular  exception  of 
widows  and  widowers  (may  !iot  these  words  orhos  orbasque 
be  rendered  orphans  of  both  sexes  ?)  in  one  passage  (l2v. 
III.  3.)  it  may  be  argued  tbat  aU  women  were  not  excluded. 
In  the  six  years  which  elapsed  between  the  fourth  and  the 
tenth  year  of  the  Punic  war  we  find  a  frightful,  but  by  no 
means  an  incredible  diminution  of  numbers.  Rome  had  lost 
133,205  citizens :  four  years  afterwards  the  Cenfius  gives  an 
increase  rf  no  less  than  76,882 ;  and  this  rapid  advance  while 
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the  same  calamity  vas  Acting  as  a  drawback,  laig^ht  stagger 
our  belief,  if  we  were  not  told  that  the  Censors  went  to  the 
armies',  at|d  there  namb^red  the  naturalized  allies.  The  last 
Census  which  we  find  in  the  History  of  Livy,  V.  C.  579  gives 
S69,015(^]Ln.  |0.)|n  tlie  Epitome  of  the  cxvth.  Book,  the 
pumbers  just  before  tl)e  battle  of  Munda,  u.  c.  7V7  are 
statjed  to  be  only  IdO.OOO.  Broticr  thiniis  that  this  sum 
which  is  manifestly  too  small,  includes  not  the  whole  popu- 
lation, but  only  snch  as  were  privileged  to  have  a  pubhc  al- 
lowance of  corn :  and  Mr.  Burton  adduces  it  very  fairly  as  an 
additional  proof  that  the  Epitomes  of  Liyy,  are  not  by  the 
band  of  that  histotian. 

-  Tacittts  (Ann.  Xi.  25:)  nak«s  the  citiaetts  of  Bome  in  the 
time  of  Claudius  amount  to  6^984,072 ;  this  must  be  received 
of  all  who  in  any  place  held  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship, 
or  else  we  must  admit  that  a^er  the  rei^n  of  Augustus  the 
Census  extencied  to  the  suburbs ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  reading  in  Pliny  which  gives  xiil  miles  as  the 
nrconifQreoce  of  the  walls  must  be  reduced  to  viii ;  the  cor- 
ruption is  plain  to  the  eye  and  might  readily  take  place;  and 
we  a^ree  with  Gibbon,  that  *'  it  is  easier  to  alter  a  tex^  than 
io  remove  hills  or  buildings.''  Now  a  circuit  of  eight  miles, 
particularly  when  we  call  to  'mind  the  vast  numbef  of  de- 
tached mansions,  the  insuta ;  the  public  edifices  and  gardens 
which  existed  in  Rome,  could  never  contain  six  miition  in- 
)>abitants  ;  but  wp  may  easily  include  that  nqmber  within  the 
city  and  the  suburbs  which  in  some  direction,  as  towards 
pcricu/um  extended  forty  miles. 

We  have  given  these  facts  with  some  variation  from  Mr. 
liurton's  statement,  in  order  that  we  may  add  his  inferences 
from  them,  since  we  think  he  has  decided  the  question  as  to 
the  real  mode  of  enumeration.  He  excludes  niipors,  slaves, 
and  mechanics,  although  residing  in  Rome ;  sometimes  also 
such  citizens  as  were  absent  on  military  service.  The  alliesf 
although  possessed  of  the  freedom  of  the  city,  he  thinks 
inightbe  reckoned  or  not,  as  tlie  senate  and  people  pleased. 
*£bo  original  purpose  of  the  Census  was  not  so  much  to  as- 
certain the  direct  numbers  of  the  population,  as  to  determine 
what  portion  of  it  could  bear  arms,  and  contribute  in  dif^ 
ferent  gradations  to  the  support  of  the  State.  Hence  though 
none  but  Roman  citizens  could  be  included  in  it,  all  Roman 
citizens  were  not  always  included  in  it. 

**  To  be  a  citizen  of  Rome,  that  is,  to  have  a  vote  in  the  Co. 
^litia,  three  things  were  necessary  ;  that  the  person  should  be  do^ 
micilud,  that  he  should  belong  to  one  of  the  tnirty.five  tribes,  and 
tliat  he  should  be  capable  of  filling  the  public  offices.  The  Jus  Latii 
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tad  the  Jos  Italiaey  wfaidi  mere  privileges  granted  to  tbe  alKest 
were  short  of  actual  oitixenship,  and  did  not  make  a  person  a 
M  Gittzen,  or  cause  his  name  to  be  taken  in  the  lU>man  cen« 
an.  Sigonios  says*  that  the.  very  act  of  being  enrolled  upon 
Ike  censor's  liat  conferred  all  the  rights  of  pitizenship ;  and  slaves 
with  the  consent  of  their  masters  sometime^  entered  their  names, 
sod  thus  became  free  citizen^.  But  no  persons  could  vote  in 
the  Comitia,  nor  cpuld  they  be  taxed  for  the  relief  of  the  State, 
unless  they  presided  ip  Rome ;  so  that  it  was  optional  with  the 
censors  to  take  the  provinces  into  their  survey,  or  not.  *  After  the 
extraordinary  census  in  549,  we  have  seen  that  12,0()0of  the  allies 
vere  ordered  to  quit  Rome,  although  their  names  had  been  ad- 
mitted with  the  rest :  for  the  cities,  to  which  they  belonged, 
complained  of  their  libsence;  and  the  only  way,  by  which  the 
Komans  could  exclude  them  from  the  census,  was  by  making 
them  cease  to  reside  in  Rome.  Another  decree  followed,  that 
their  names  should  in  future  be  taken  in  their  respective  cities ; 
sod  these  numbers  were  sometimes  transmitted  to  the  Roman 
censors,  though  not  taken  into  the  general  account  *• 

'*  As  the  citizens  of  Rome  became  to  be  dispersed  in  various 
provinces,  the  numbers  returned  by  the  census  naturally  flue- 
tuatedy  because  there  was  no  fixed  rule  as  to  what  constituted  re- 
sidence. In  U.  C.  658,  theLicinia  MuciaLex  was  paJBsed,  which 
ordered  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  who  were  Roman  citizens,  to 
be  enrolled  in  their  respective  cities  f  ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  provinces  but  of  Italy.  In  662,  by  the  Lex  Julia  all  the  inha^ 
bitants  of  Italy  were  made  to  belong  to  some  tribe,  and  became  ftill 
citizens.  This  will  fuHy  account  for  the  vast  increase,  which  we 
find  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Compared  with  former  returns.  A 
census  was  held  in  the  different  towns,  and  transmitted  to  Rome : 
some  authors  have  added  these  to  the  Roman  census,  and  some 
have  not ;  which  may  account  for  the  different  enumerations  of  the 
same  return  ;  and  we  are  therefore  authorized  in  concluding  from 
tlie  whole,  that  at  first  the  census  only  included  the  citizens  re- 
sident in  Rome,  but  was  extended,  if  required,  to  citizens  in 
foreign  service:  in  later  times  all  tlie  free  inhabitants  of  Italy 
were  numbered  in  their  respective  cities,  and  the  census  transmitted 
10  Rome.''     P.  64. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  no  jockey  was  ever  satisfied 
with  the  horses  at  St.  Mark  s  in  Venice ;  and  spirited  us 
it  is,  we  doubt  whether  the  head  in  the  Elgin  marbles 
ever  had  a  counterpart  in  nature.  We  have  no  objection 
liowever  to  a  Hipperuic  style  of'sculpture,  provided  always 
that  the  aoiraal  is  represented  with  qualities  above  his  instinct. 


»  Vide  Uw.  lib.  MIX  c.  37. 

t  ViJc  Cicero  dc  Ofliciis  lib,  ii|.  et  pn»  Dalbo,  21,  14. 
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not  sach  as  are  contrary  to  it.  After  the  statue  of  his  late 
Majesty  with  the  sword  and  shield  reversed  in  the  pediment 
of  the  East  India  House,  we  cannot  be  snrpriaed  (o  hear  of 
sundry  celebrated  steeds  who  have  both  legs  on  the  same 
side  off  the  ground  at  the  same  time.  Sach  is  the  case  with 
the  above  named  Venetian  horses,  with  those  of  Castor  and 
Pollnx  (as  they  are  called)  on  the  Capitol,  and  that  of  No« 
nins  Balbas^at  Naples ;  bat  we  are  a  little  surprised  to  hear 
that  such  a  mode  of  ambling  has  been  supported  as  natural ; 
and  that  two  writers,  Boul  and  Baldinucci,  have  gravely 
argued  in  favour  of  a  practice,  of  the  non*existence  of  which 
they  might  have  satisfied  themselves  inter  equitandum. 

The  obelisk  in  the  area  of  St.  Peter's,  stands  about  eleven 
feet  sooth  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  dome  through 
the  middle  door ;  this  is  a  singular  error,  which  we  do  not  re- 
collect to  have  seen  noticed  before.  Mr.  Burton  mentions  the 
following  interesting  anecdote,  relative  to  tiie  erection  of  this 
obelisk. 

*'  Gk>  great  web  the  interest  excited  by  this  undertaking,  and  so 
mudi  importance  was  attached  bv  the  pope  to  the  solemnity  of  its 
execution,  that  durins^  the  elevation  of  the  Obelisk,  it  was  ordered, 
that  no  person  shoiud  speak,  under  pain  of  death.  One  of  the 
Bresca  maulj  of  the  ancient  Republic  of  S.  Remo  being  present  at 
the  time,  and  seeing  the  ropes  on  the  point  of  breaking  from  the 
great  friction,  violateu  the  order  for  silence  by  calling  for  water.  The 
pope,  instead  of  inflicting  the  .sentence  upon  him,  asked  him  to 
name  his  reward.  He  selected  the  privilege  of  supplying  paluis  for 
the  Papal  Chapel  on  Palm  Sunday :  a  privOege,  which  is  still  claim, 
ed  by  the  Bresca  family.  A  painting  of  the  operation  of  the  re* 
moval  is  now  in  the  Vatican  Library,  in  which  the  seising  of  this 
man  by  the  guards  is  represented  *•"    P.  235. 

In  the  vear  1615,  a  tablet  was  dug  up  near  the  Porta  da- 
peua,  with  an  incription  in  memory  of  L.  Scipio^  son  of  Sdpio 
Barbatus.    We  give  the  two  first  lines  below. 

*'HeNC.  OINO.  PLOIRUME.   CONSXNTIUNT.  R  J>t70NOa0.OFTUMO« 

vuiSB.  Viae,"  Ac* 
Or  in  Augustan  orthography, 

**  HUWC   UNUM   PLURIMI  COVSBMTIUNT  BOMiB  BOHORUM  OPTI- 
MUM FUISSB  VI RUM,"   &C« 

*'  This  inscription,"  says  Mr.  Hobhouse,  **  was  neglected 
as  bad  grammar,  and  an  evident  forgery.    The  objectors 

•  Vide  Angioto  Rocce,  de  Bibiioth.  Vat.  250.    Taja,  Detcrip.  del  Palsno  Vet* 
MO. 
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qiutod  Cicero  to  prove  that  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios  most  be 
vilkml  the  Porta  Capeoa,  8lc."  170.  The  objectors  might 
hafe  qaoted  a  less  obvioas  passage  from  Cicero,  than  that  in 
die  Tascnlan  questions,  tp  prove  that  the  inscription  was  not 
bad  grammar.  Mr.  Barton  has  cited  the  words,  and  by  an 
error  of  the  press,  or  the  pen,  has  given  a  false  reference,  De 
Seneetute  X  vii.  It  is  in  the  treatise  dejlnibus  bonarum  et 
wudorum  ii.  34.  that  Cicero  speaks  of  the  monument  of  Ca* 
latinos,  which  he  declares  to  be  adportam  (Capenam)  bear- 
ing these  words.  ''  Uno  ore  cuipIurwuB  consentiunt  genies 
pipuU  primarium  fuisse  virum.*^  When  Cicero,  who  mast 
htve  known  ^e  matter  perfectiiy,  speaks  of  these  words  as  en- 
graven on  the  tomb  of  Calatinas,  we  see  no  reason  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Barton,  that  he  was  thinking  of  the  tomb  of  Lacias 
Scipio:  but  we  see  strong  reason  for  not  agreeing  with  the 
antiqaaries,  who  hold  that  to  be  bad  grammar  which  Cicero 
has  qaoted  without  vituperation. 

The  broken  walls  in  the  Circus  of  Caracalla,  shew  several 
large  earthen  vessels  inclosed  in  the  brick  work.  Mr.  Barton 
iDgeniously  coiyectures  that  they  were  placed  there  to 
assist  the  voice  of  the  actors ;  and  he  cites  Vitrnvius  to  prove 
that  this  contrivance  was  used  in  theatres.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  such  was  the  eastern ;  hot  we  do  not  think  him  equally 
happy  in  endeavouring  to  refer  to  it ; 

Audiat  ille 
Tesiarum  crepitus. 

It  is  of  dancing  girls  from  Gaditania,  the  South  of  Spaiil, 
that  Juvenal  (Xi.  170.)  is  here  speaking.  The  lascivious 
movements  of  the  fandango,  still  in  use,  are  clearly  described 
by  him ;  and  the  fandango,  as  is  well  known,  is  danced  with 
castagnets — we  recollect  the  occurrence  of  the  word  testa  in 
somewhat  of  a  similar  sense  only  in  one  other  place.  Saeto- 
nius,  describing  the  rabble  of  applauders  (they  exceeded 
5000)  which  Nero  distributed  over  the  theatre  whenever  he 
sang  in  public,  says  they  were  called  bombos  et  imbrices,  et 
testas  (Saet.  Nero,  xx).  The  two  first  words  are  plainly  de- 
~  from  the  ham  of  bees,  and  the  plashing  of  rain ;  the 
may  fairiy  be  assigned  to  the  clinking  of  castagnets. 
Such  probably  was  also  the  scabellorum  crepitus,  to  which 
Caligula  was  used  to  dance ;  not  to  mention  the  ij^vfid^ 
puoumi,  which  has  given  Casaubon  so  much  trouble  in  Athe* 
oflsus.  In  his  account  of  the  voyage  of  the  Egyptians  to  the 
feast  of  Diana  at  Biibastis,  Herodotus  informs  us,  *'  m  fxiv 
rms  rm  yvHUxm  k^Am  ixweat  K(oratX/|oim*  (II.  60.)  and  the 
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same  instrameDts  are  twice  referred  to  by  JEaripides,  as  used 
^n  the  rites  of  Cybele  apd  Bacchus. 

Helena.    19b7- 

ov  le^aXn  X^X^^  rvfA.iroi>p9  'ia^y\Lafnu 

Cyclops.    204. 

We  have  perhaps  multiplied  passages  very  uselessly,  to 
explain  a  matter  which  scarcely  admits  of  doubt ;  but  our  re- 
spect for  Mr.  Burton's  scholarship  is  so  sincere,  that  we  would 
liot  seem  to  differ  from  him,  unless  we  were  backed  by  most 
ample  authorities.  Whatever  tbe,  l««l«  may  signify,  that  the 
.ancients  exicelied  us  in  practijcal  acoustics,  mast  be  :readily 
admitted  by  any  one  who  frequeats  the  boxes  of  our  patent 
play-houses :  for  Mr.  Burton  assures  us,  that  he  has  stood  on 
the  highest  seat  in  t^e  remains  of  the  theatre  at  Taormina 
(Taurominium)  in  Sicily,  and  not  only  heard  distinctly  the 
sound  of  a  voice  speaking  from  the  stage,  hut  even  the  tear- 
ing of  a  piece  of  naper  on  it,  appeared  quite  near  him. 

Horace  Waipole  named  a  circular  rpom  at  the  end  of  his 
gre^t  gallery  at  Strawberry  Bill,  a  Tribune^  The  title  has 
often  puzzled  us ;  and  as  Mr«  Burton  explains  its  origin,  Ho- 
race Walpole  was  guilty  of  a  misnomer. 

**  The  nave  or  Testudo  in  a  Basilica  was  finished  in  a  curved 
form,  and  called  Tribunal,  because  causes  were  heard  there: 
hence  the  terra  Tribune  is  applied  to  that  end  of  the  Roman 
churches  which  is  behind  the  high  altar,  and  which  in  the  oldest 
churches  generally  preserved  the  curved  fora».  ''Thus  we  find  ia 
Prudentius ;  • 

Fronte  sub  adversa  gradibus  sublime  Tribunal 
ToUitur,  Antistes,  praedicat  unde  Deum. 

Hymn.  S.  Hippolyti.— P.  384. 

Mr.  Burton  considers  St.  FeterV  to  be  ''a  monument 
much  more  vast  and  magnificent  than  any  which  Republican 
or  Imperial  Rome  has  left.*'  Even,  the  Colosseum,  which 
as  an  uncovered  building  is  no  great  wonder  of  art,  exceeds  it 
in  length  but  by  fifteen  Roman  palms,  and  is  far  inferior  in 
splendour  of  decoration.  The  dimensions,  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  were  but  200  feet  by  185;  the  Par- 
thenon was  230  by  98.  In  height  too,  St.  Peter's  overtops 
the  great  Pyramid  of  Gyges,  by  37  feet;  and  in  turttt  St. 
Peter's  was  surpaasedby  thespireof  oldSt.  Paul's, which  atone 
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period  arrived  at  the  stopendoas  altitude  of  520  feet.  In  the  Via 
delle  IV.  Fontane  is  a  cha.rch  dedicated  to  S.  Carlo,  the  area 
of  which  covers  exactly  the  saine  space  as  one  of  the  four  pil- 
lars which  support  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's;  ndr  does  this  ap- 
pear particularly  small  in  the  inside.  M.  Angelo^  when  iLe 
pillars  vere  completed,  insisted  that  nothing  should  be 
altered,  or  added  to  his  design.  Bernini  undertook  to  make 
a  stair  case  within  each  of  the  columns.  He  finished  that 
which  still  remains  behind  the  statue  of  St.  Veronica,  when 
the  whole  building  gave  a  crash  like  thunder,  and  frightened 
the  daring  architect  out  of  any  farther  attempt. 

**  It  was  calculated,  that  500  pounds  weight  of  rope  was  used  in   • 
the  fioisliing  of  this  dome,  and  30,000  pounds  weight  of  iron.  Above 
1100  beams  were  employed  in  one  story  only  of  the  dome,  100  of 
which  were  so  large  that  two  men  could  not  embrace  them.*' 
P.  411. 

**  To  bring  St.  Peter's  to  its  present  form  required  three  centu- 
ries and  a  half;  and  up  to  1694  it  was  calculated,  that  forty-seven 
millions  of  scudi  (upwards  of  ten  and  a  half  millions  sterling}  had 
been  exp^ided  upon  it."     P.  412. 

The  Mosaics  cost  between  4  and  5000  a  piece. 

In  the  monument  of  Paul  III.  are  two  fine  marble  images  of 
Prudence  and  Justice.  The  naked  figure  of  the  latter  baa 
been  spoilt,  by  being  covered  with  a  drapery  of  bronze  to 
satis^'  the  supererogatory  delicacy  of  one  of  the  later  pontiffs. 
We  remember  a  magnificent  Titian,  which  underwent  a  si- 
milar fate,  but  with  better  luck  in  the  end*  It  was  a  rape  of 
Ganymede,  in  which  the  rich  azure  of  the  clouds,  finely  con- 
trasted witli  the  dark  plumage  of  the  eagle,  upon  whose  back 
the  shepherd  boy  was  striding.  When  the  picture  passed 
from  the  Colonna  gallery,  the  fastidious  purchaser  requested 
a  confidential  artist  to  cover  the  limbs  of  the  cup-bearer  with 
a  scarlet  ahawi.  The  painter's  occupation  was  at  stake :  he 
did  as  little  as  he  could  to  save  his  employer's  prudery ;  and 
the  picture  is  now  in  its  original  state,  having  got  rid  of  ita 
temporary  veil  of  body  colour.  It  was  from  the  expression 
of  a  wish  to  the  same  effect,  respecting  M.  Angelo's  La^it 
Judgment,  that  Pius  IV.  acauired  the  name  o{  Brackettone. 

In  the  Chnrch  of  SL  Pant  is  a  series  of  portraits  of  the 
Popesjfrom  St.  Peter  to  Pius  VII.  It  had  terminated,  in  a 
manner,  with  the  last  Pontiff^  having  gone  round  the  Church, 
tmd  his  picture  being  next  to  that  of  St.  Peter.  The  tradi- 
tion, that  whenever  this  occnrred,  the  Popedom  was  to  be 
abolished,  was  well  nigh  verified.  His  present  Holiness  bas 
commenced  a  new  cycle.    The  Roman  Catholics  however 
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possess,  by  anticipation,  a  catalogue  of  all  the  Popes  from 
A.  D.  1143  till  Doomsday.  It  was  framed  by  St  Malachy, 
who  was  bom  at,  and  Archbishop  of,  Armagh,  and  was  the 
first  saint  who  received  regular  canonization. 

**  Among  other  proofs  of  his  supernatural  powers,  be  left  a  list 
of  all  the  popes  from  Celesdn  II.  114S,  to  the  end  of  time.  The 
fact  is  now  pretty  well  ascertained,  that  this  was  an  invention  of  the 
cardinals  lissembled  in  conclave  to  elect  a  pope  upon  the  death  of 
Urban  VIL  in  1590.  The  partisans  of  Cardinal  Simoncelli,  after- 
wards Gregory  XIV.  brought  forward  this  list  as  a  prophecy  of  St. 
Malachy ;  and  the  words  which  were  considered  indicative  of  his 
election  were, '  de  Antiquitate  Urbis,*  as  the  Cardinal  was  a  native 
of  Orvieto,  the  Latin  name  of  which  was  Urbi  Fetus.  No  mention 
is  made  of  the  eadstence  of  such  a  prophecy  till  I600f  when  it  was 
publbhed  by  Arnold  de  Wyon,  a  Benedictine  of  Douay  :  and  if  we 
look  to  each  prediction  and  its  completion  before  the  time  ofGre* 
gory  XIV.  we  shall  see  very  clearly,  ihat  the  framers  of  it  went 
upon  good  historical  grounds ;  but  after  his  time  the  application  of 
the  prophecies  is  extremely  forced*  To  make  this  dear,  I  will  give 
the  three  popes  who  succeeded  each  other  immediately  after  the 
death  of  St.  Malachy,  and  then  the  three  who  follows  Gr^ory 
XIV. 

1 143.  Ex  castris  Tiberis.  Celestin  II.       Bom  at  a  castle  on 

the  Tiber. 

1144.  Inimicns  expulsus.  Lucius  11.         Of  the   family   of 

Caccianemici   in 
Bologna. 

1145.  Exmagnitndine  moBtis.  EogeniusIII.  OfGrandiraontnear 

Pisa. 

'*  In  these  cases  the  agreement  is  very  evident :  but  in  the  three 
cases  which  immediately  follow  Gregory  XIV.  there  is  a  striking 


1591.  Pia  Civitas  in  BcUo.       Innocent  IX.    A  native  of  Bologna. 

1592.  Crux  Romulea.  Clement  VIII.  Of  the   Aldobran- 

dini  family,  said 
^  to  be  descended 

from  the  first  Ro- 
man Christian: 
they  bear  a  cross* 
ed  branch  in  their 
arms. 
1605.  Undosus  Vir.  Leo  XI.  He  was  tossed,  as  a 

wave,  only  reign- 
ing 96  days. 

'*  The  last  nope,  Pius  VI.  had  the  symbol  PeregrUms  JpostoU^ 
ciM,  which  or  course  was  accomplishea  by  his  journey  to  Vienna* 
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His  Holineai  now  reigning  is  designated  by  AquUa  rapax ;  and 
thopgh  hb  own  character  would  deserve  a  much  more  amiable  de- 
KiiptioD,  yet  the  rapacity  of  the  French  Eagle  has  certainly  made 
Im  hiatoiy  singular  among  that  of  all  the  successors  of  St.  Peter ; 
sad  it  is  well  if  the  rapacity  of  the  double  eagle  of  Austria  does  not 
mike  it  more  so.  It  is  interesting  to  know,  that  our  countryman 
did  not  anticipate  more  than  fourteen  popes  from  the  present  time, 
vho  are  predicted  under  the  following  emblems. 

1.  Cams  et  Coluber.  8.  Fides  intrepida. 

2.  Vir  Religiosus.  9.  Pastor  Angelicus. 

3.  De  Balneis  Hetmrisb  10.  Pastor  et  Nauta. 

4.  Cruxde  Cruoe.  IK  Flos.  Florum. 

5.  Lntnen  in  ccdo.  12.  De  medietate  Lunse. 

6.  Ignis  Ardent.  IS.  De  Lahore  Soils. 

7.  Religio  depopulata.  14.  De  Gloria  Olivss. 

The  condnding  words  of  the  prophecy  are  tliese:  *  In  the  last 
penecotion  of  the  holy  Roman  Church,  l^eter  of  Rome  shidl  be  on 
the  throne,  who  diall  feed  his  flock  in  many  tribulations.  When 
tbcie  are  past,  the  dty  upon  seven  hills  shalf  be  destroyed,  and  the 
airfiil  Judge  shall  judge  the  people*  .' "    P.  472. 

One  or  two  orthographical  reforms  have  pleased  us  in  thia 
Yolume.  Mr.  Barton  writes  aqnoduct ;  we  are  surprized  that 
Johnson  ever  permitted  himself  to  write  aqueduct.  The  an* 
meaning  term  Coliseum  is  exploded;  and  though  we  hail 
with  joy  the  restoration  of  a  word  which  we  can  under« 
stand,  Colosseam,  we  should  be  still  more  satisfied  if  the 
Fla?ian  amphitheatre  was  spoken  of  under  its  ancient  legiti- 
mate designation  only.  Mr.  Burton  is  inclined  to  call  the 
Pontine  marshes,  Pomptine,  as  he  derives  their  name  very 
correctly  from  the  Volscian  Sueua  Pometia. 

Our  opinion  of  this  work  may  be  collected  from  the  length 
into  which  we  have  been  seduced  in  its  consideration.  It  is 
one  which  is  indispensable  to  the  student,  and  to  which  the 
riper  scholar  will  often  refer  with  equal  advantage  and  amuse- 
ment. 


Art.  hi.  A  Charge  delivered  ie  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese 
of  Lkmdaff,  at  the  Primary  Visitation  tu  August,  1821, 
by  WUUam  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandqf.    4to.    pp.  24. 
ms.  1821. 


At  die  very  commencement  of  this  useful  and  interesting 
Charge,  we  meet  with  a  statement  to  which  we  think  we  may 

*  A  treatise  bas  been  written  upon  Hut  prophetical  catalosae  by  Meniftrier. 
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be  jastified  in  attaching  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  im- 
portance ;  not  only  because  in  these  days  of  calumny  and  mis- 
representation, the  approving  testidiony  of  their  oflScial  su- 
perior must  be  doubly  grateful  to  the  Clergy  in  whose  favour 
it  is  given;  but  for  other  reasons,  in  which  the  character  of 
our  whole  Church  may  be  in  some  degree  involved^  as  well 
as  the  welfare  and  respectability  of  that  particular  portion  of 
it,  of  which  the  Bishop  has  felt  himself  justified  in  holding  a 
language  so  satisfactory. 

**  I  am  happy,"  he  says,  ''  to  statCi  eren  in  this  early  stage  of 
our  acquaintance,  that  I  find  myself  connected  with  a  body  of 
Clergy  generally  well  affected  to  our  Constitution  in  Church  and 
State,  attentive  to  their  pastoral  duties,  observant  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  and  di^osed  to  receive  with  kindness  my  endeavours  to 
maintain  that  zeal  and  diligence,  that  order  and  decorum  in  the 
discharge  of  their  spiritual  functions,  without  which  the  clerical 
character  cannot  be  sustained  with  dignity  or  effect.  Very  few 
complaints  have  come  to  my  knowledge  of  misconduct  or  neglect ; 
and  if  in  any  instance  reprehension  seemed  to  be  called  for,  the 
purpose  has  been  effected  rather  by  amicable  than  by  authoritative 
interference.  Such,  I  trust  will  continue  to  be  the  case,  among^ 
those  whom  I  shall  ever  be  anxious  to  attach  to  me  by  ties  of  af. 
fection  and  good*wiU.''    P.  6. 

We  may  perhaps  be  expected  to  state,  why  we  have  thus 
dwelt  on  a  testimony  which  establishes  no  more  in  favour  of 
the  diocese  of  LlandafT,  than  may  perhaps  be  affirmed  with 
equal  justice  of  every  other  diocese  in  the  kingdom. 

We  are  undoubtedly  disposed',  not  more  we  trust  by  our 
professional  partialities,  than  by  an  honest  conviction  of  its 
truth,  to  admit  this  position  to  its  full  extent.  We  certainly 
believe,  that  in  speaking  thus  favourably  of  his  own  Clergy, 
the  Bishop  of  Llandafi^  has  drawn  the  portrait  of  the  whole 
body  of  Clergy  in  the  land.  And  we  doubt  not,  that  the 
more  jealously  their  conduct  is  scrhtinized,  the  more<  honour- 
able to  them  and  satisfactory  to  the  nation  at  large,  will  be 
the  result  of  the  investigation.  Still,  we  repeat  it,  we  have 
read  this  passage  with  peculiar  pleasure ;  and  we  hope  w0 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  speak  invidiously  of  any  body  of  men, 
nor  with  unnecessary  severity  of  any  individual,  while  we 
produce  the  reasons  of  this  feeling. 

The  Clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Llandaff  have  long  been 
obliged  to  struggle  with  peculiar  diflSculties.  Besides  the 
disadvantages  resulting  from  the  poverty  of  their  ecclesias* 
tical  endowments,  from  tlie  limited  means  which- they  have 
possessed  of  access  to  the  great  sources  of  information  and 
improvement,  and  the  impediments  presented  by  the  vema* 
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oiikr  longaage  of  their  oongregations  to  their  official  and 
paitoral  commanications :  they  have  long  been  deprived  of 
aU  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  watchful  eye,  the 
presiding  mind,  the  encoaraging  approbation,  the  ready  ad- 
Woe,  and  inflaential  example  of  a  resident  diocesan. 

It  was  notorioas  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and  a  subject  of 
regret  to  all  who  had  the  interests  of  the  Church  at  heart, 
that  for  thirty  four  years,  during  which  the  see  of  Llandaff 
▼as  filled  by  the  late  Bishop  Watson,  his  communications 
▼ith  his  Clergy  were  for  the  most  part  limited  to  the  brief 
periods  of  his  stated  visitations,  or  to  an  occasional  corres* 
poodence  with  individuals  by  letter,  upon  topics  on  which  his 
official  interposition  was  indispensably  necessary.  Of  the 
character  or  conduct  of  his  Clergy,  he  could  know  little  but 
by  report:  and  of  their  Bishop  the  Clergy  had  scarcely  more 
information  than  that  which  they  shared  with  the  whole  na- 
tion ;  by  which  he  was  known  as  a  disappointed  and  queru- 
loas,  though  able  man,  who  had  buried  himself  in  the  wilds 
of  Westmoreland,  and  then  complained  that  he  was  forgotten : 
and  had  signalized  himself  upon  two  occasions  ^  an  able 
apologist  for  Christianity  and  the  Bible.  Under  such  cir- 
camstances,  had  the  Clergy  of  this  secluded  and  deserted 
district,  thus  left  to  their  own  guidance  and  discretion,  been 
less  attentive  to  their  pastoral  duties,  less  observant  of  ec- 
clesiastical discipline,  less  zealous  and  diligent,  less  orderly 
and  decorous  than  their  fellow-labourers  in  the  ministry  who 
enjoyed  advantages  denied  to  them ;  it  would  have  been  a 
sabject  rather  for  sorrow  than  surprise.  And,  though  tlie  . 
OQemies  of  the  Church  might  have  watched  the  detection 
with  malignant  joy,  and  her  friends  observed  it  with  deep 
thongh  silent  regret ;  unprejudiced  persons  would  have  been 
more  fully  convinced  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  the 
episcopal  office,  by  remarking  the  injury  which  theChurclt 
had  sustained  even  from  a  partial  dereliction  of  its  solenui 
doties.  That  such  injury  was  in  fact  sustained,  we  do  not 
mean  to  deny  :  but,  while  we  admit  the  fact,  we  admit  it  only 
ia  a  qualified  sense.  The  Clergy  were  deprived  of  their 
official  head,  and  the  whole  body  in  all  its  faculties,  functions 
and  exertions,  suffered  by  the  loss.  But  the  injury  was 
neither  vital,  nor  permanent.  And,  thongh  the  immediate 
successor  of  Bishop  Watson  did  not  reside  upon  his  see ;  yet 
bis  zealous  and  active  mind  feelingly  alive  to  the  situation 
and  wants  of  his  diocese,  communicated  a  kindred  spirit  of 
seal  and  exertion  to  his  Clergy,  and  did  much  to  compensate 
for  his  personal  absence.    ''  His  vigilance  and  ability  were 
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saocessfiilly  applied  to  the  better  regnlation  of  several  mat* 
tera  in  which  some  amendment  had  become  necessary.''  P.  6. 
and  better  evidence  cannot  be  given  of  the  value  of  his  la- 
bours, than  is  contained  in  the  satisfactory  opinion  which  his 
successor  has  expressed  of  the  Clergy,  over  whom  he  had  for 
so  short  a  time  presided. 

After  paying  this  merited  tribute  to  the  conduct  of  his 
energetic  and  active  predecessor*   the  Bishop  notices  the 
useful  labours  of  the  rural  deans ;  a  body  of  ecclesiastical 
oflBcerSy  whose  operations  have  been  found  to  be  so  beneficial 
in  every  diocese  in  which  they  have  been  called  into  action, 
that  we  are  anxious  to  see  their  appointments  become  more, 
general.    As  subsidiary  to  the  Archdeacons  they  would  bo 
very  serviceable,  in  vigilantly  superintending  the  state  of' 
ecclesiastical  buildings ;  for  the  extended  sphere  of  an  Arch*; 
deacon's  authority  as  well  as  the  very  inadequate  provision 
in  general  made  for  the  support  of  his  official  dignity,  must 
render  a  parochial  visitation  of  his  Archdeaconry  an  under- 
taking too  laborious  in  itself,  and  too  rpinous  in  the  expences 
attending  it  to  be  often  repeated.    The  Bishop  makes  a  fa- 
vourable report  of  the  state  of  the  existing  Churches  in  his 
diocese.    The  proportion  of  those  now  in  decent  and  re* 
spectable  condition  being  nearly  as  five  to  one;  and  of  the  rest 
several  are  stated  to  be  actually  under  repair.    At  the  same 
time,  the  want  of  Church  room  in  some  parts  of  the  diocese, 
in  which  mining  and  manufacturing  speculations  have  con- 
gregated multitudes,  is  feelingly  deplored.     The  extent  of 
the  deficiency  in  one  instance,  that  of  Myrtbyr  Tydwl,  which 
from  an  inconsiderable  village  has  been  raised  by  its  exten- 
sive iron  works  to  the  size  and  importance  of  a  large  town, 
and  peopled  with  a  singularly  rude  and  uncultivated  multi* 
tude,  is  thus  stated  : 

**  Till  lately,  there  has  scarcely  been  accommodation  In  the 
Church  of  this  parish  for  more  than  one  fortieth  part  of  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants.  By  the  recent  erection  of  galleries,  the  num. 
her  of  seats  has  been  nearly  doubled ;  but  for  a  population  ex- 
ceeding eighteen  thousand,  there  is  now  room  for  only  about  nine 
hundred  persons.     (P.  9.  note.) 

This,  though  in  itself  a  case  of  such  pressing  necessity  as 
to.  call  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  propriety  of 
speedily  replenishing  the  exhausted  funds  of  the  Commis^ 
sioners  for  building  new  Churches,  is  only  one»  and  not 
perhaps  the  most  importunate  of  the  claims,  which  almost 
every  manufacturing  district  in  the  kingdom  might  prefer. 
By  the  last  Report  of  the  Commissioners  to  parliament,it  ^ff^ 
)ear»,  that  twenty-five  applications  from  differeat  parishea 
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liftd  been  postponed  on  aoeoont  of  tbe  state  of  the  fiind.  All 
of  Aae  are  cases  in  which  aid  would  probably  have  been 
ipnmted,  had  the  commissioners  possessed  the  means.  We  will 
sefect  fbar  of  these  cases^  which  occur  io  four  different  dio^ 
eeses  ;  and  we  will  leave  oar  readers  to  jadge,  from  this  speoi- 
nien,  of  the  still  existing  deficiency  of  Chorch*room  in  the  more 
popaloas  districts  of  the  kingdom^  whether  a  farther  call  may 
not  be  made  upon  the  national  pnrse,  too  load  to  be  disre- 
garded byanywbowish  to  support  the  Established  Charch,  and 
are  prepared  to  allow  that  the  welfare  of  a  state  depends  upon 
the  religions  principles  of  its  inhabitants.  In  the  diocese  of 
York,  me  parish  of  Bradford  has  applied  for  aid ;  and  baa 
stated  that  a  population  of  48«113  souls  is  resident  within  its 
Kmits,  of  whom  its  Churches  can  accommodate  only  S^OM. 
That  part  of  the  district  of  Norwood,  which  lies  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  and  in  the  diocese  of 
Winchester,  is  inhabited  by  50,000  persons ;  and  its  Church- 
room  is  only  adequate  to  the  accommodation  of  1000.  In 
districts  in  the  parish  of  Rochdale^  in  the  diocese  of  Chester, 
were  contained  37,229  persons  in  1811;  and  the  population  has 
probably  increased  there  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  other  mima* 
fiKturing  districts.  Of  this  multitude,  only  4,920  can  attend 
public  worship  in  the  Churches  within  the  district. 

Sedgley,  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and  CoTentry,'accord« 
ing  to  the  census  of  1811,  contained  a  population  of  I8|,9B7  ; 
and  its  Church  will  hold  no  more  than  406  !!1  In  none  of 
Aese  cases  have  the  commissioners  -  the  power  of  affording 
rdief:  and  these,  we  repeat,  are  four  only  out  of  25,  which 
they  have  been  obliged  to  postpone  for  the  same  reason. 
They  are  indeed  four  of  the  strongest  cases  which  they  haYO 
so  reported  ;  but  all  which  they  repeat  evidently  in  theit 
opinions  require  aid,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  very  many 
flMfe  still  remain  behind  unreported  and  unknown.  It  is  in«« 
deed  ID  itself  a  lamentable  proof  of  the  inveteracy  of  thjD  evil 
under  which  the  country  is  suffering,  that  where  the  deficiencv 
is  the  greatest,  there  it  is  least  observed  or  complained  of. 
The  apathy  which  prevails  on  this  subject  in  some  larg^  ma- 
Bufacturing  districts,  can  only  be  conceived  by  those  whose 
lot  it  is  to  witness  it.  Neither  the  turbulent  and  ferocious 
spirit  of  insubordination,  which  in  the  hour  of  adversity 
threatens  their  property  and  their  lives;  nor  tbe  idleness 
and  drunkenness,  which  in  a  more,  thriving  stale  of  trade  is 
so  prejndiciad  to  their  interests;  nor  the  perpetual  oecm> 
reoce  of  petty  and  vc^tious  depredations,  to  which  under 
aU<ei9eomiitances  they  are  subjected,  has  yet  awakened  th^ 
manflfocturers,  generally  speaking,  to  any  adequaf 
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n^me  of  the  danger  which  they  are  prepariDg  for  themselves 
^d  their  coantry^  by  thus  drawing  multitudes  of  the  poor 
and  ignorant  around  them,  without  providing  for  their  moral 
eultare  and  religious  instruction.  We  know  that  splendid 
examples  of  a  better  spirit  may  be  produced  ;  and  of  such 
examples  we  would  speak  with  all  the  respect  and  reverence 
which  they  deserve :  but,  comparatively  speaking,  they  aru 
rare ;  and  their  effect  upon  the  great  fermenting  mass  of 
Ignorance,  and  vice,  and  disaffection,  which  is  spread  around 
us,  is  so  confined  as  scarcely  to  be  felt  In  districts  thus 
circumstanced,  the  weekly  returns  of  the  sabbath,  instead  of 
producing^  the  gratifying  spectacle  of  asseml^ed  thousands 
9f  intelligent,  civilized,  and  contented  beings,  offering  up 
their  prayers  and  praises  at  the  throne  of  grace  for  the  aid^ 
they  want,  or  the  blessings  they  enjoy ;  pour  forth  upon  the 
surrounding  country  herds  of  pallid  and  scowling  artisans, 
in  all  the  tattered  filthiness  of  the  manufactory,  or  reeling 
from  the  midnight  debauches  of  the  ale-house  or  the  gin^ 
shop,  to  spend  the  sabbath  of  rest  in  idleness,  in  mischief, 
pr  in  plunder.  A  sight  so  appalling  as  this,  might  be  sup- 
posed sufficient  to  arouse  the  most  listless  and  indifferent 
from  their  dream  of  security ;  and  force  them  to  consider  the 
danger  to  which  they  must  sooner  or  later  be  exposed,  if 
9uch  a  state  of  moral  depravation  is  suffered  to  continue. 
But  such,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  fact:  The  scene  hag 
lost  its  monitory  virtue  from  its  frequent  recurrence ;  and 
even  in  such  a  district,  scarce  a  few  perhaps  will  be  found 
to  solicit  the  aid  which  a  liberal  government  has  provided  ; 
and  when  it  is  spontaneously  ofiered,  the  indifference  of 
some,  or  the  selfish  cupidity  of  pthers,  will  interpose  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  its  acceptance.  May  we  not.  say  of  such 
places,  dum  tticent  clamant  ?  Their  silence  is  more  elo* 
qnent  than  words ;  and  it  proves  the  effect,  of  an  eviU  the 
existence  of  which  is  too  notorious  to  be  denied.  It  shewa 
that  men  may  live  without  the  visible  forms  and  ceremoniBls 
of  religion  before  their  eyes,  until  they  cease  to  think  of 
its  obligations;  and  forget  that  it  is  the  best  remedy  for 
moral  evil,  the  surest  consolation  under  physical  calamity* 
|he  most  efficient  safeguard  of  property,  the  harbinger  of 
indnstry  and  neace,  of  cheerfulness  and  content  But  we 
have  wanderea  from  our  subject.  The  remarks  of  the  Bi* 
^Qp  of  Uaadaff  upon  one  pressing  case  within  his  own  dio-. 
cese,  brought  the  general  evil  so  powerfully  before  us^  that 
we  could  not  restrain  our  pen*  .We  trust  that  the  body  of 
evidence  now  before  Parliament,  a  small  portion  only  of 
that  which  might  be  produced,  will  induce  the  Legislature 
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'  to  persevere  in  the  good  work  which  it  has  so  mnnifioenfly 
begun.  Tboasands  will  bless  those  who  have  already  Jbe^ 
stowed  upon  them  the  means  of  attendins;  upon  poblic  wor- 
diip ;  and  if  the  pioas  liCbonr  is  completed,  posterity  wiU 
reap  its  benefits  in  all  those  advantages  which  the  boonty  of 
Heaven  is  wont  to  dispense  to 'a  religions  nation*  For,  if 
from  time  to  time,  as  opportunities  may  serve,  and  the  r^ 
taming  prosperity  of  the  nation  may  warrant,  new  grants' 
are  made  to  the  Commissioners,  until  every  proper  applica- 
tion has  been  duly  attended  to ;  we  shall  not  be  deemed  too 
sanguine  if  we  anticipate  the  gradual,  but  complete  resto^ 
ration  of  that  temperate,  orderly,  and  religious  character 
which  was  once  the  honest  boast  of  Englishmen ;  and  under 
Providence  wiU  ever  be  the  best  support,  as  it  has  been 
the  greatest  glory  of  their  country. 

From  the  state  of  the  churches  in  his  diocese,  the  Bishop 
proceeds  to  speak  of  the  houses  of  residence  for  the  clergy* 
And  here  deficiencies  present  themselves  the  more  lailient- 
able,  becanse,  under  toe  circumstances  in  which  the  clergy 
are  at  present  placed,  little  hope  can  be  entertained .  of 
their  being  supplied. 

*«  More  than  two-thirds,'*  the  Bishop  says,  **  of  the  livings  in 
ibis  diocese  have  no  glebe.house  whatever :  and  pf  those  which 
have  any,  a  large  portion  are  so  mean,  and  so  unimproveable,  as  to 
afford  but  too  good  a  plea  for  non-residence.  I  am  well  aware, 
that  the  poverty  of  the  benefices,  in  most  instances,  opposes  an 
rimost  insnpend>le  obstacle  to  an  effective  application  of  the  pro- 
vtons  of  the  Legislature  in  this  respect ;  since  much  can  neither 
be  done  by  raising  money  upon  the  mortgage  of  such  benefices, 
nor  by  the  friends  of  the  inmvidual  incumbents.'*    P.  9- 

At  a  tune,  when  many  of  the  public  journals  are  endea- 
vouring to  awaken  the  vilest  passions  of  the  needy  and  nn- 
prineifMed  against  the  church,  by  descriptions  of  its  opulence 
as  false  as  they  are  mischievous ;  it  is  always  desirable  to 
appose  them  by  a  plain  tale,  told  by. the  voice  of  authority. 

The  view  which  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  has  taken  of  the 
accommodations  of  the  clergy  in  his  own  diocese,  but  too 
truly  describes  the  situation  of  a  very  large  pprtion  of  this 
calumniated  body,  in  every  diocese  in  the  kingdom.  Few 
incumbents  perbaps  in  English  dioceses  are  quite  so  scantily 
provided  in  this  respect  as  those  of  whom  he  speaks ;  bat 
the  general  state  of  glebe  houses  throughout  the  kingdom  is, 
we  believe,  accurately  represented  by  the  terms  ''  mean  and 
unimproveable  ;**  and  is^  such  as  affords  but  too  good  a  plea 
6m  non-residenoe.    Could  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Estab 
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liahed  Ghorch  bat  know,  hov  ill  protided-the  clergy  ar^ 
with  residences  during  their  lives;  and  how  sore  and  crash- 
ing a  harden  these  **  mean  and  animproveable*'  residences 
ientail  npen  their  faailies  after  Iheir  decease ;  they  woald 
scarcely  think  it  WOTth  their  while  farther  to  embitter  their 
nnforianate  lot;  by  tannting  them  with  riches  which  they  nei« 
•ther  possess  nor  covet;  thoagh  it  might  still  serve  their 
pafposes  to  4weU  with  malignant  exaggeration  open  a  few 
4triKJng  instances  of  ecclesiastical  opalence,  (instances  which 
we  hnost  vialaable  as  they  <^en  afford  remoneration  to  learn- 
ing and  tal^t»  and  alway»  hold  oat  motives  for  their  exer« 
lion)  dbat  they  may  the  more  easily  inBame  the  oovetoos,  or 
incite  the  ploaderer. 

'  :  It  has^  been  a  freqaent  praotiioe  with  saoh  writers,  to  com- 
pare the  presamed  hnmility  and  poverty  of  the  Scotch  estab- 
ns&ment,  with  what  thev  are  pleased  to  call  the  lordly  splen- 
4oar  of  the  English  Gharch.    And  when  a  Ptosbyterian 
Minister  in  hiis  humble  manse  and  qniet  retirement  is  con- 
trasted with  the  Palatine  Bishop  of  Oaiham,  the  ditference 
DO  doabt  isftpp^ent;  and  with  diose  who  will  admit  the 
justice,  of  the  comparison,  it  may  answer  the  malignant  par- 
poses  fQ;r  which  it  was  framed.    Bat  if  the  parallel  is  fairiy 
drawn,  by  plaping  side  by  side  the  average  situation  of  the 
'parochial  incumbents  of  the  two  establishments,,  the  result 
will  be  widely  .different.    It  will  then,  we  suspect,  be  found, 
^at  the.  balance  of  income  inclines  somewhat  in  favour' of 
.par  northern  brethren^  and  .that  in  all  which  constitutes 
coi^fort,  they  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  as.    Indeed^ 
ihis  single  fact»  that  the  manse  of  the  Scotch  Minister  is 
repaired  by  the  landholder,  and  that  he  is  thns  happily  ex- 
onpted  from  such  a  burden  while  he  lives,  and  his  family 
firom  the  fear  and  penalty*  of  dilapidations;  after  his  deaths 
-woald. alone  tarn  the  scale  in  his  favour.     ' 
i,    Xhe  other  local  topics^  to  which  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff* 
.thinks  it  necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of  his  clergy,  are 
ih0  state  of  the^lParochial  Schools,  and  the  evident  increase 
r4if  dissenting  places  of  worship*    On  the  first  of  these  sub- 
Tectb)  'it  is  with  great  plesBare  that  we  observe  the  Bishop 
I  eiapleying  teimis  of  commendation  tad  encoun^ment. 

•  ^  I  hovepecuUte  gratification  in  adverting  to  what  liaa  already 

bten  done  towiEUrds  extending' throughout  tbii  Diocese  the  benefits 

*  «£  Bducatton  upon  tfaSe  prineiples  and  fMn  of  the  National  Society. 

/Incaldulable,!  am  pertMded,  are  the  advantages  akeiidymt  from 

-:dieiextcnA>n  of  this  admirable  system^  irtueh  promises  to  bring  a 

blessu%  imon  the  whole.  ooBananiey,bjr  i^pholdno^  oinr  National 

Chitttb  fai  its  gennme.poritjfv  aoidi  attaohmg  to  it»  b  die  stmigest 
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of  affiBdioQ  and  of  interest,  that  great  maas  of  the  peofde, 
vpan  whose  good  dupoaitiona  the  strength  and  welfare  of  the  State 
Cttentiallj  depend.  It  might  appear  invidious  to  select  any  of  these 
schools  in  particular  for  special  commendation;  although  some 
have  more  immediately  fallen  under  my  own  .observation,  which 
might  be  justly  holden  up  as  models  of  excellence.  For  this  they 
are  greatly  indebted  to  the  personal  superlntendance,  as  well  as 
munificent  patronage,  of  many  among  the  Laity^  who  are  zealous 
in  encouraging  every  design  that  may  promote  the  real  welfare  of 
thdr  country.  Aided  by  such  co-operation,  it  is  for  yoo,  my 
Bererend  Brethren,  to  pursue  this  object  to  its  fullest  extent.  But, 
bendes  promoting  these  larger  Institutions,  your  labour  will  be  well 
bestowed  in  endeavouring  to  establish  in  your  respective  cures  those 
humbler  Village  Schools,  by  which  some  portion  of  instruction  may 
be  imparted  to  every  individual  of  your  flock.  These  it  will  be  in 
your  power  to  take  under  your  own  immediate  direction ;  and  by 
ao  domgyou  wiU  contribute  more,  perhaps,  to  the  general  diffusion 
of  pure  and  sound  Religion,  than  by  any  other  exercise  of  your 
pastoral  functions.  I  press  this  the  more  earnestly,  because  it 
appears  to  me,  that  the  number  of  Parochial  Schools  in  this  Diocese 
is  somewhat  less  than  might  be  expected.  Upon  the  best  calcula- 
tion I  have  been  able  to  form,  scarcely  more  than  one-third  of  the 

es  are  provided  with  Schools  of  any  description.  And  great 
the  advantages  may  be  of  those  which  extend  to  larger  districts, 
I  cannot  think  that  they  are  such  as  to  supersede  the  utility  of  these 
lesser  Institutions."    P.  10» 

The  great  evil  under  which  the  Principality  now  labours, 
is  doobtless  the  comparative  state  of  ignorance  which  prevails 
among  the  lower  classes ;  an  ignorance  which  their  native, 
and  to  them  only-known  tongue,  renders  it  very  difficult  to 
remove.  This  we  may,  perhaps,  consider  to  be  the  chief 
cause  of  the  great  increase  of  dissent  among  them.  The  san- 
g^ne  temperament  of  the  people  exposes  them  indeed,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  to  tbe  inroads  of  fanaticism^  which,  among 
them,  assumes  an  extravagance  of  tenet  and  expression,  of 
which  the  more  phlegmatic  and  reflecting  Englishman  can 
scarcely  form  an  idea.  But,  did  they  enjoy  tbe  same  oppor- 
tonitiea  of  intercourse  with  the  higher  and  more  educated 
classes  which  are  possessed  by  tbe  English  poor ;  and  were 
tbe  stores  of  religions  instruction  contained  in  our  printed 
religious  tracts,  equally  within  their  r^ach;  this  tendency 
might  be  counteracted.  But,  cot  off  in  great  measure  from 
these  advantages  by  their  ignorance  of  English*,  they  fall  an 

*  We  are  aw^re  that  tome  ralnable  tracts  on  the  list  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
iiOtiog  Christian  Knowledge,  are  translated  into  Welch :  but  their  numb'^'-  '^ 
but  incoDHderable,  and  scarcely  sufficient  to  affect  our  statement.— Ei/iio^ 
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easy  prey  to  the  lowest  and  most  unlettered  itinerants^  whoa0^ 
only  recommendations  to  their  attention,  are  to  be  found  in  a 
knowledge  of  their  language,  a  volubility  of  utterance,  and  a 
wild  enthusiasm,  well  calculated  to  influence  the  imaginations 
of  a  rude,  simple,  and  secluded  population.    True  it  is,  that 
this  ignorance  of  all  but  their  aboriginal  tongue,  renders  ^'  the 
wretched  effusions  of  impiety  and  sedition,  daily  issuing  from 
the  presses  of  the  metropolis,  to  them  almost,  if  not  alto« 
gether,  inaccessible."     And,  in  this  respect,  a  great  and  per- 
manent evil  has  been,  for  a  time,  counterbalanced  by  an  acci- 
dental good.    But,  much  as  we  honour  the  feeling  which 
induces  the  educated  Welchman  to  look  with  pride  and 
affection  upon  his  ancient,  and  in  many  respects,  we  believe, 
beautiful  language,  and  to  be  anxious  for  its  preservation ; 
we  cannot  but  think,  that  the  sooner  it  ceases  to  be  a  spoken 
language,  the  better.     Until  that  period,  a  great  and  almost 
insuperai)le  obstacle  will  be  interposed  to  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual improvement  of  the  people :  they  will  not  be  able  to 
keep  pace  with  their  fellow-subjects ;  nor  will  the  local  pre- 
judices and  prepossessions  be  removed,  which  render  them  a 
distinct  and  separate  tribe  in  the  midst  of  those,  to  whom 
they  ought  to  be  bound  by  a  community  of  interests  and  feel* 
ings,  as  they  are  united  with  them  by  a  full  participation  in 
constitutional  privileges.    We  wish  to  see  them  completely 
admitted  to  a  share  in  all  the  advantages  which  the  progress 
of  edncation,  the  diffusion  of  science,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  best  qualities  of  our  nature,  is  gradually  bestowing  on  the 
other  inhabitants  of  this  favoured  island ;  and  this  never  can 
be  the  case,  until  the  whole  land  is  of  one  language  and  of 
one  speech. 

Having  adverted  to  the  several  topics  which  seemed  to  call 
for  more  especial  observation,  as  connected  with  the  state  of 
bis  own  diocese,  the  Bishop  proceeds  to  make  some  remarks 
upon  those  subjects  which  are  of  general  concern;  inasmuch 
as  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  at  large,  and  not  only  the 
comfort,  but  even  the  personal  secnritv  of  each  individual 
has  been,  and  ever  will  be  deeply  involved  in  tfie  struggle 
.between  loyalty  and  disaffection,  between  sound  morals  and 
licentiousness,  betwden  the  pure  religion  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  fanaticism  of  some,  and  the  scepticism  of 
others,  who  stand  opposed  to  her  Establishment. 

On  each  of  these  subjects,  the  observations  of  the  Bishop 
are  worthy  of  the  most  attentive  consideration  by  every  cler- 
gyman, who,  in  these  feverish  and  unstable  times,  would  know 
^w  to  guide  his  words  with  discretion ;  and  keep  steady  to 
t  line  of  conduct  which,  as  a  minister  of  peace,  a  guide  to 
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11m  ignorant,  a  reclaimer  of  the  erring,  and  a  reproyer  of  the 
vicious,  it  becomes  bim  to  parsne. 

The  following  word  of  seasonable  exhortation,  with  which 
the  Bishop  closes  the  important  pages  of  warning  and  in- 
straction  which  he  had  opened,  will  testify  at  once  to  the  spirit 
aod  the  value  of  this  Charge. 

^  I  have  touched  upon  these  topics,  my  Reverend  Brethren* 
at  cursorily  as  might  be,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  recurring  to 
those  points  of  your  professional  duty  which  such  meetings  as 
the  present  are  intended  more  especially  to  enforce.  The  re- 
medj  for  all  these  evils,  the  preservative  against  all  these  dangers, 
so  &r  as  toff  are  personally  responsible,  will  be  found  in  that  dili« 
gent,  faithful,  uncompromising,  and,  undeviating  discharge  of  our 
rcfpective  functions,  which,  while  it  must  raise  us  in  the  estimation 
of  all  impartial  observers  of  our  conduct,  will  also  lay  the  best  foun- 
dation of  our  own  individual  satisfaction,  and  of  the  general  welfare. 
Even  the  retired  and  unobtrusive  labours  of  your  profession  cannot 
hot  greatly  advance  the  public  good.  But  your  sphere  of  useful, 
aess  may  be  more  widely  extended,  by  uniting  your  efforts  with 
others  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  who  are  now  carrying  on,  with  a 
zeal  and  energy  proportioned  to  the  exigency  of  the  times,  the 
great  works  of  National  Education,  and  of  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  establishment  of  Dio- 
cesan and  District  Committees,  in  union  with  the  Parent  Societies 
instituted  for  these  important  purposes,  has  of  late  years  been  suc- 
cessfully adopted  throughout  this,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the 
Principality.  The  contributions,  too,  which  have  been  raised  in 
your  respective  parishes,  towards  the  support  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  bespeak  a  liberal 
^irit,  and  an  ardent  desire  of  doing  good.  While  this  spirit  pre- 
vaib,  we  need  not  be  dismayed  by  any  efforts  of  our  adversaries. 
These  great  public  institutions,  together  with  the  Society  for  the 
Enlargement  and  Rebuilding  of  Churches  and  Chapels,  may  be  re- 
garded as  main  bulwarks  of  our  Ecclesiastical  Establishment.  They 
provide  for  the  instruction  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community  in 
every  way  in  which  it  can  be  administered ;  by  training  the  infant 
mild  to  a  knowledge  of  Christian  duty ;  by  supplying  the  adult 
with  every  assistance  to  a  right  faith  and  practice ;  by  providing 
for  the  wants  of  our  fellow-countrymen  separated  from  us  in  distant 
coontries ;  by  scattering  the  seeds  of  Christianity  in  every  climate 
and  in  every  soil ;  and  by  affording  to  those  among  ourselves,  who 
might  otherwise  be  debarred  of  such  benefits,  the  means  of  attend- 
ance on  the  public  ministrations  of  the  Church. 

**  With  these  advantages  within  their  reach,  let  us  hope  the 

tioie  is  at  hand,  when  none  among  us  need  complain  that  Evange. 

Had  light  and  truth  must  be  sought  elsewhere  than  within  the  pale 

iff  the  Church  of  England.    Not  that  we  would  depreciate  the 

sood  that  M  don«  ^y  others,  nor  regard  them  with  an  invidious  ey«w 
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Towards  our  Diasenting  brethren,  mtent  as  many  of  them  ,i»- 
doobtedly  are  upon  promoting  in  common  with  ourselves  the  great 
purpose  for  which  the  Gospel  was  imparted  to  mankind,  it  behoves 
us  to  demean  ourselves  with  charity,  with  good-will,  with  respect* 
But  while  they  pursue  their  course  unmolested  and  unreproved,  let 
it  be  allowed  to  tu  to  do  the  same.  We  concede  toleration  freely 
and  fully :  we  claim  only  to  be  equally  unmolested  in  our  own  pn- 
Txleges,  and  thus  to  preserve  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity. 
What  more  does  Christian  Charity  require?  Or  what  further 
advances  can  be  made  towards  an  interchange  of  good  offices, 
without  a  compromise  on  one  side  or  the  other,  or  perhaps  on 
both,  of  sincerity  and  truth  V    P.  21 . 

This  excellent  advice  will  not,  we  are  confident,  bethrowa 
away  upon  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Llandaff.  They  "will 
know  how  to  appreciate  the  advantages  they  now  enjoy  in 
having  their  Bishop  resident  among  them  for  some  consider- 
able portion  of  the  year  ;  and  they  will  shew  their  sense  of 
these  advantages,  t)y  their  readiness  to  adopt  every  measure 
for  the  dissemination  of  sound  doctrine,  and  the  cultivation 
of  Christian  charity,  which  he  may  recommend.  We  conld 
-expatiate  with  delight  on  the  benefits  which  not  only  that 
diocese,  bat  the  Church  at  large  may,  under  Providence, 
derive  from  the  continued  exertions  of  that  discreet  and  dis- 
criminating zeal  which  characterizes  the  Charge  before  as* 
But  motives,  which  our  readers  will  not  fail  to  understand, 
restrain  oar  pens.  The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  is  too  well  known 
to  the  Church  in  which  he  deservedly  fills  so  distinguished  a 
station,  to  require  our  feeble  testimony  to  his  merits — **  A 
city  set  on  an  hill  cannot  be  hid ;"  its  fair  proportions  will  be 
sCen,  and  its  strength  appreciated,  even  Ihougn  no  man  stand 
forward  to  "  count  its  towers."  to  **  describe  its  bulwarks,'* 
and  to  **  consider  its  palaces." 
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Art*  IY.  Letters  of  Mary  Lepel^  Lady  Hervey ;  with  a 
Memoir,  and  illustrative  Notes.  8vo.  pp.  344.  9s.  6d. 
Murray.    1821. 

Every  body  knows  that  ther^  are  three  sorts  of  human  be- 
ings :  *'  Men,  Women,  and  Herveys."  And  if  any  body 
were  inclined  to  doubt  the  assertion,  the  lady  before  us, 
though  only  incorpora^d  into  the  familv  by  marriage,  would 
sufficiently  prove  it.    She  writes  dog4atin  and  demi^ddsin 
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fift  1^7  S8  any  half-edooated  lie-philosopfaist ;  and  yet  lores 
ber  knsbmid  and  ohildreit.vith  the  tenderness  of  a  household 
Im.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  with  all  the^e  recommenda- 
tions, her  Letters  are  immeasarably  dull ;  and  no  elderly  gen- 
tfewoman  who  ever  gossiped  through  a  common*place  oor- 
lespondeace  has  more  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  Varius 
SDO  Tocca  who  neglected  to  bum  it. 

It  is  difiBoalt  to  believe  that  the  Jjady  Hervey  of  these  Let- 
ten  is  the  Mary  Jjepel,  whose  *<  merit,  beauty,  and  viva- 
city,'*  extorted  homage  even  from  the  virulence  of  Pope's 
lesenfaneiit ;  and  who  had  the  extraordinary  distinction  of 
being  celelNrated  in  English  verse  bv  Voltaire.  Our  read- 
er^ perhaps,  may  quarrel  with  us  if  we  do  not  transcribe 
this  singular  effort  of  the  muse  of  Femey : 

**  TO  LAPT   HBRVJKT. 

**  Hervey,  would  you  know  the  passion 
You  have  kiodled  in  my  breast? 
Trifling  is  the  inclination 
That  by  words  can  be  expressed. 

'^  In  my  silence  see  the  lover : 

True  love  is  by  silence  known : 
In  my  eyes  you'll  best  dlseover 

All  the  power  of  your  own.'*  P,  {%. 

lliese  lines  are  light  and  elegant ;  and  from  the  known 
difficulty  of  English  composition  to  a  foreigner,  they  must 
be  regarded  as  a  great  display  of  that  quality  which,  after 
all,  was  Voltaire's  chief  possession,  cleverness.  If ,  they 
are  not  precisely  such  as  a  confiding  husl^and  of  our  own 
days  would  wish  to  see  addressed  to  a  brilliant  and  attractive 
wife,  we  must  remember,  that  they  were  written  at  a  time 
in  which  he  who  was  not  poetically  in  love  with  every  woman 
to  whom  he  wrote  verses  would  have  been  chased  fromi  Par- 
nassus. Just  at  present  our  bards  are  less  individually  amo- 
rous ;  and  the  young  ladies  who  chaunt  love  sonnets  to  the 
piano,  must  be  content  to  substitute  general  views  of  the 
tender  passion  for  private  and  particular  gallantry.  We  do 
not  know  that  they  are  gainers  either  in  pleasure  an  in 
modesty. 

Maiy  Lepel  was  bom  in  1700.  She  was  the  daughter,  iof 
BHgadier-^etieMl  Niehdas  Lepel  y  Bsad  wa^*  early  initiated 
into,  the  highest  illysterf^  <lt  fkebMihviantU  asinaidof  ho- 
nour fa  Queen  Caf^liiiie/  at  that  time  Princess  of  Wales. 
At  twenty  years  of  age  she  married  Johti  Lbfd  Hervey,  el- 
dest aon  pf  th^  Eftfl  ^f  Pristpl.    Lord  ^enrey  ,yf^  called 
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up  to  the  house  of  peers  in  his  father's  life  time^  and  died 
before  him  in  1743.    The  marriage  was  one  of  mnch  hap- 

ftnessy  and  Lady  Hervey  every  where  speaks  of  her  livings 
usband  with  admiration^  and  of  his  memory  with  tender- 
ness.   Her  ladyship's  days  were  passed  in  the  most  brilliant 
society  of  the  time ;  and  she  was'  transferred  in  snccession 
from  one  generation  of  wits  to  another.     Of  Pope  and  Vol- 
taire we  have  already  spoken.     Lord  Chesterfield  mentions 
her  to  his  son  as  having  acquired  all  the  easy  good  breeding' 
of  a  court  without  itsfrivolousness;  as  *^  having  all  the  read- 
ing that  a  woman  should  have,  and  more  than  any  woman 
need  have ;"  and  of  shewing  above  most  of  her  sex  **  k  tmi 
de  laparfaitement  bonne  compagnie,  les  manieres  engaQtantes, 
et  le  je  ne^scais  quoi  qui  plait  :*'  and  Horace  Walpoie»  him- 
self, lays  aside  his  cynical  sneer  wherever  he  speaks  of  her 
even  in  her  old  age. 

The  Letters  in  the  present  collection  were  written  during 
the  last  five  and  twenty  years  of  her  ladyship's  life,  to  the 
Reverend  Edward  Morris,  a  country  clergyman,  who  had 
been   tutor  to   her  sons  George,  Augustus,  Frederic,  and 
William ;  the  three  first  each  successively  Earls  of  Bristol ; 
the  last  a  general  in  the  army.     We  are  taught  by  the  edi- 
tor of  them  not  to  expect  '*  the  gay  graces**  which  fascinated 
the  celebrated  men  whom  we  have  before  mentioned,  and 
which,   **  even  now  give  a  traditionary  splendour  to  the 
Auffustan  age  of  the  court  of  England."    In  this  the  editor 
is  right ;  how  far-  he  may  be  so  in  predicating  their  *'  good 
nature,    good  sense,    good  feeling,    and  good  taste,"  oqr 
readers  may  presently  determine  for  themselves. 

We  believe  Mandeville,  however  deservedly  he  is  neg- 
lected now,  was  a  popular  writer  in  his  day.  The  present  taste 
in  blasphemy  is  somewhat  coarser  than  that  of  our  forefa- 
thers ;  for  we  regard  the  flavour  less  than  the  strength  of 
the  article ;  and  swill  sheer  alcohol  where  they  sipped  cin- 
namon water.  Still  at  no  time  should  we  have  expected  to 
find  the  champion  of  private  vice  as  the  companion  of  a 
fine  lady's  toilet ;  or  his  sophistries  assimilated  to  the  rea- 
sonings of  a  Christian  divine.     Mais  void. 

<*  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Sir,  for  all  the  news  you 
send  me»  but  much  more  so  for  your  own  reasonings  upon  it;  it 
reminds  me  of  the  pleasure  I  took  in  reading  the  Fable  of  the 
Bees,  in  whidi  I  only  considered  the  text  as  what  led  to  die  com* 
ment :  let  the  former  be  ever  so  trifling  or  uninteresting,  the  latter 
was, always  lively,  instructive,  and  agreeable.''    P.  90. 

But  Lord  Bolingbroke  •  Bishop  Hoadley,   and  CoByem 
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liitileloii,  are  aVnongf  Lady  Hervey's  favoarite  English 
theologists.  Helvetins,  the  great  contribator  to,  if  not  the 
original  framer  of  the  most  infamous  forgery  which  ever  is- 
sued from  the  French  Pandemonium,  is  a  man  of  ''  wit, 
leamingy  probity,  and  every  amiable  quality  any  one  can 
be  possessed  of  ;**  and  she  absolutely  sent  a  commission  to 
Paris,  sous  le  manteau,  to  purchase  two  copies  of  his  dull 
dissertation  de  V esprit^  for  three  times  its  original  cost  price, 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  she  heard  it  was  suppressed 
and  forbidden.  Rousseau's  Emile,  "  the  more  she  considers 
it  the  more  she  finds  to  admire ;"  and  though  she  does  not 
bold  his  system  of  education,  taken  exactly ^  to  be  quite  orac- 
tieable,  yet  she  "  firmly  believes  a  much  better  plan  ot  edu- 
cation may  be  struck  out  (from  the  hints  given  by  it)  than  has 
hitherto  beeh  made  use  of."  This  is  a  point  to  which  her 
ladyship  again  refers :  the  fashion  which  has  since  become 
more  prevalent  was  then  commencing,  by  which  the  little 
dancing,  little  French,  little  science,  and  much  infidelity  of 
Geneva,  is  substituted  for  the  sound  and  sober  discipline  of 
English  education.  How  far  the  exchange  succeeded  in  the 
immediate  instance  which  Lady  Hervey  so  warmly  approved, 
may  be  fairly  estimated,  by  the  character  of  the  subject  upon 
whom  the  experiment  was  tried.  We  will  not  say  that  the 
late  Lord  Stanhope's  eccentricities  were  caused,  but  we  may 
be  permitted  to  say,  that  they  were  not  corrected  by  the 
unfortunate  resolution  which  sent  him  to  Geneva  at  eleven 
years  of  age :  a  place  in  which  Lady  Hervey  assures  us  he 
*'  may  be  much  better  educated  than  first  at  one  of  our 
great  schools,  and  after  at  one  of  our  universities."  Another 
of  her  favourites  is  extolled  in  a  strain  which  we  must  not 
venture  to  paraphrase. 

**  There  is  no  one  bat  the  King  of  Prussia  who  is  worth  think- 
ing of,  or  turning  one's  eye  towards*  What  a  persevering  spirit, 
what  courage,  what  sagacity,  how  able  a  legislator  at  home,  how 
formidable  and  humane  an  enemy  abroad ;  a  pattern  and  a  model 
of  arts  and  sciences  I  /a  Jiortf  something  in  the  great  ecale  of  6e- 
ingi  between  a  man  and  a  Deity  I  and  whatever  the  weak  admiration 
for  antiquity  may  be  in  general,  I  make  no  difficulty  in  preferring 
him  to  Csesar,  and  consequently  very  much  before  Alexander. 
He  has  the  virtues  of  both  without  their  vices,  and  they  wanted 
some  of  the  virtues  that  he  has.''    P.  235. 

With  this  catalogue  of  pets  we  are  not  sarprised  to  find 
Lady  Hervey  somewhat  to  seek  in  her  conceptions  of  reK- 
gion* 

^  (he  onlj  thing  seems  pretty  evident  to  me,  which  is,  that  the 
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fiithen  and  the  protestaoto  can  hardly  be  Bupported  togetiher.  All 
those  things  which  we  call  superstitions  and  innovations  of  the 
Roman  Catholics^  were^  undoubtedly,  the  practice  of  those  pii. 
mitive  Christians ;  and,  though  I  believe  the  papal  power  was  an 
innovation,  yet  their  ceremonies  and  faith  were  to  my  apprehen. 
sion  not  so  ;  therefore  I  must  stick  to  my  old  opinion,  that  the  Re. 
formation,  as  managed  by  Henry  VIII.  was  warrantable,  accord- 
ing to  Christianity ;  but  that  introduced  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  and 
adopted  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  was  not  quite  so  clearly  foiinded 
in  authority.     P.  1-53. 

**  I  pass  evenings  with  people  of  a  more  serious,  but  not  a  leas 
agreeable  turn.  1  was,  a  few  days  ago,  agreeably  entertained  by 
meeting,  at  a  third  place,  a  very  deep,  acute,  determined  Deist, 
who  undertook  me  and  a  very  sensible,  cautious  abb6 :  after  ar- 
guing, twisting,  and  turning  about  our  several  arguments  very 
cleverly,  and  showing  what  he  called  our  different,  but  continued 
inconsistencies,  he  very  dexterously  turned  us  upon  another ;  ri- 
diculed both  our  tenets ;  and  ended  by  sa3ning,  my  antagonist  the 
abbe  was  determined  to  believe  more  than  he  could ;  and  that  I 
was  ready  to  give  up  as  much  as  I  dared.  I  wish  you  had  been 
there  to  have  heard  it  all,  and  to  have  assisted  me ;  for  I  own  I 
sometimes  wanted  it.  Altogether,  it  was  very  agreeable,  and  very 
entertaining,  as  there  was  warmth  enough  on  all  sides  to  keep  up 
a  spirit,  and  not  heat  enough  to  produce  any  ill-humour.    P.  IM* 

Now  without  any  bigoted  hostility  to  legitimate  freedom 
of  discussion,  we  cannot  but  fe^l  that  there  are  some  points 
too  sacred  in  their  nature  to  be  ^submitted  to  the  sport  and 
pla]f  of  gladiatorial  conversation.  If  the  truths  of  Chria* 
tianity  lie  deep  in  the  heart  they  will  not  be  Ughtly  bandied 
upon  the  lips  ;  and  equal  ofiTence  will  be  given,  whether  the 
words  of  the  sanctuary  are  degraded  by  the  slang  of  puritan* 
ism,  or  polluted  by  the  sarcasm  of  infidelity.  There  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  a  time  of  life,  (and  if  it  does  not  oosie  befbre 
fifty  it  will  never  come  at  all)  at  which  we  rather  aeek  to'  add 
to  the  superstructure  our  best  days  have  been  employed  in 
raising,  tlian,  by  needless  experimeut,  to  hazard  the  founda- 
tion, of  the  strength  of  wbicn  we  ought  to  have  assured  our- 
selves before  we  began  to  build ;  and  at  wiuch  we  look  for 
consolation  from  our  own  conviction,  rather  than  amusement 
from  the  doubts  of  others.  It  would  be  unmannerly  to  aay 
that  Lady  Hervey  waa  indifferent  to  Christianity ;  and  it 
would  be  uigust  to  her  editor  if  we  were  to  omit  saying,  that 
he  reprobates  every  expression  wjiicb  might  expose  her  cri- 
tics to  this  charge  of  being  unmannerly.  We.shall  content 
enrselves,  therefore,  by  shewing,  first,  what,  upon  the  prin* 
ciples  she  had  been  taught,  was  her  ladyship's  estinuite  of 


life;  aod  seGondly,  upon  what  anthority  ske  founded  her 
hopes  of  immortality  ;  the  first  shall  be  taken  irom  a  Letter 
written  within  a  year,  the  last  within  three  months  of  her 
death-bed. 

**  In  short,  I  find  life,  after  sixty,  is  but  a  burthensome  affiur ; 
not  qdAj  onproductive  of  pleasure,  but  full  of  such  inconveniences 
and  disordeiji  as  make  existence  hardly  supportable.  All  one  can 
do  is  to  w^irr  life ;  to  enjojf  it  is  impossible.  This  is  a  bad  proa- 
pect,  and  an  unpleasant  lesson  for  you;  the  use  you  should  make 
of  it  is  to  live  whilst  you  can,  and  make  the  most  of  the  little  scanty 
altowance  aflbrded  you."    P.  527. 

'*  What  you  seem  most  to  apprehend  is  not  a  subject  of  horror 
to  me.  I  think  about  it  as  I  do  about  death ;  'tis  not  thai  I  fear, 
but  'tis  the  way  to  it ;  'tis  the  struggles^  the  last  convulsions  that 
I  dbead ;  for  when  once  they  are  over,  I  don't  question  but  to  rise 
to  a  new  and  better  life.  Dr.  Garth,  1  remember,  used  to  say^ 
'  /  va»  to  Godf  madamf  I  take  this  to  be  heU^  purgatory  at  least ; 
w  skaS  certainly  be  better  off  in  any  other  toorld,'  I  thuk  I  am  of 
hisopmion."     P.  SSO. 


^  entered  this  necessary  caveat  against  the  serious 
part  of  her  letters^  we  shall  proceed  to  collect  such  lighter 
matter  as  they  afford  which  has  any  novelty.  Those  who 
spent  a  month  or  two  in  Paris  before  the  velocipede  mania 
bad  reached  London,  will  perceive  that  onr  ancestors  were 
as  much  content  as  ourselves  to  borrow  a  rage  from  our  more 
inrentiooal  neighboturs> 

"  As  to  a  full  explanation  of  this  Pantin  *  mystery,  that  is  quite 
impossible  for  roe  to  give ;  and  though  you  desire  it  of  me,  you  seem 
to  admit  the  impossibility,  by  terming  it  a  mystery :  however,  as 
Doch  as  I  |mow  I  will  communicate  to  you.  Tliis  amusement  began 
at  Paris  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago ;  and,  as  is  supposed,  owed 
its  rise  to  some  tnfling  accident  or  joke,  which,  being  adopted  by 
some  lady  very  much  in  fashion,  soon  became  so  itself. .  Pantins 
and  Paniines  were  made  in  ridicule  of  some  people  whom  they 
were  designed  to  burlesque  and  expose,  and  were  caricatures  of 
dioae  people :  they  then  were  the  vehicles  of  satire,  of  compli- 
ment, of  ridicule,  and  even   of  gaillarditef  having  little  ballads 


**  *  Tbcte  PwUmt  ««re  pMteboard  figiires,  the  limbs  of  which  were  fastened 
■d  nov«d  by  tlireadt,  like  the  harleqvinf  and  searaniouches  which  chUdrenplaj 
vith  now-aF-days.  Thej  had  a  great  rogue,  both  in  England  and  France,  and 
vere  m  every  lady's  band.  An  Indignant  rooralistf  in  the  Gentleman's  BCaga- 
ane,  for  BCayt  174B,  doubts  whether  posterity  will  bcliere  the  premlence  nf 
safeba  fi»ny ;  and  he  attributes  the  invention  and  the  name,  to  MUe*  Pantine*  one 
'4  Monhal  SaxeHi  ladies  1  I  have  met,  somewhere,  a  sons  of  the  time,  called 
'  MfMiflenr  Pantin,'  tbe  mf  auing  of  which  I  did  not  anderstand.'* 
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and  stanzas  annexed  to  theniy  the  burden  of  wblch  wea  paiiUftf  i 

pavtincf  like  our  own  Derry  down,  &c.    The  English  who  hoatd  t 

of  this  fashion  by  the  time  the  French  were  tired  6f  it,  accc»rdiiig  ] 

to  their  usual  custom,  took  it  up»  without  titijjlnease  ;  and  so  have  \ 

only  the  amusement  of  twiriing  about  a  card  scaramouche,  at  I  j 

have  seen  a  thousand  children  do  of  three  years  old.     In  the  | 

French  there  was  at  least  some  humour  and  entertunmenft^ia  it,  , 

but  our  people  mean  nothing  by  it  but  an  awkward  duH  imiuttioiiv  | 

and  put  me  very  much  in  mind  of  Jack  Puddings  who»>  wheasoaiui  , 

Very  dexterous  tumblers  have  been  showing  all  that  the  moM  eMet  , 

equilibrium  can  do,  comes,  and,  endeavouring  to  imitate  thMiv  , 

puts  himself  into  the  most  ridiculous  attitudes  imaginable;  aKiA  ^ 

gets  two  or  three  falls,  or  breaks  his  head  by  his  clumsineaB  )Uid  ^ 

awkwardness.     So  much  for  Pantin.**    P.  130.  •  | 

.  We  had  occasion  in  our  last  nnmber  to  mention  the  proudi  < 
Duke  of  Somerset :  we  are  now  indebted  to  Lady  Uervey'^  ! 
editor  for  calling  to  our  minds  a  singular  fact  relating  to  |iim.  ' 
The  garter  was  conferred  on  him  by  King  Charles  II.  and  ' 
on  his  Grace's  death  the  vacant  ribbon  was  given  to  his  late  •  j 
majesty,  then  Prince  George.  So  that,  bad  it  not  fallen  to  | 
the  sovereign,  this  garter,  under  the  original  statutes  of  the 
order,  would  have  been  bestowed  but  once  in  140  years. 

(  Few  instances  of  suicide  are  on  record  more  deliberate 
than  the  following : 

<*  Lord  Montford's  *  strange  end  surprised  me  a  good  deal,  fis  lie 
seemed  as  happy  as  a  great  taste  for  pleasure  and  an  ample  fortune 
to  gratify  it  could  make  him,  with  many  friends,  few  disappoint- 
ments, and  a  cheerful  temper.  I  never  heard  of  more  coolness 
than  that  with  which  he  put  an  end  to  his  life*  I  as  yet  heftr  no 
reason  assigned  for  this  event,  but  that  tedium  vit<pf  which  is  so 
frequent  in  this  country.  He  had  supped  and  played  at  White's, 
as  usual,  the  night  before,  but  sent  to  a  lawyer  he  made  use  of, 
to  come  to  him  the  next  day  at  eleven  o'clock,  having  himself  bu* 
siness  at  twelve.  Hie  lawyer,  with  Lord  Montford,  read  over  his 
will  three  times,  examining  very  carefully  every  word,  that  lhei?e 
might  not  be  any  fldw  or  room  left  for  a  dispute.  He  then  scaled 
up  the  will  and  the  duplicate,  putting  the  one  into  his  drawer,  and 
desiring  the  lawyer  to  take  care  of  the  other ;  went  immediately 
into  his  bedchamber,  and  before  the  man  could  take  his  pdpers 
and  get  down  stairs.  Lord  Montford  shot  himself  through  t|%e 
head."     P.  206, 

» 

And,  except  Aladdin's  wedding,  we  have  read  of  none  to 
eqnal  Mr.  Spencer's  in  spleodoar  and  discomfort,  . 


■^^U^MVi^kftiMa**^- 


I  I 

"*  Henry  Bromley,  first  Xjord  Montford.  ^  He  died  on  the  1st  of  Japutiry. 
He  had  been  liieinber  for  the  conuty,  and  was»  at  his  death  high  steward  of  thf» 
town  of  Cambridge.     He  lelt  an  only  ion/' 
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^  One  bfti  beatd  bf  tiotHlng  for  some  time  past  but  the  magoi-  « 
%otaetf  of  radier  thtft  rilly,  tain  ()rofusioQ  on  account  of  Mr. 
S^cittt*>  *  weAdiiig ;  and,  wfUt  U  the  most  ettraordinarjr  is,  that 
it  nil  quite  dlsagreeiible  to  both  the  young  people,  and  twlti'dj' 
th«  iliMt  of  the  mtnitf  and  MJj  df  a  dangliter  6f  Lord  Gran- 
viHr't:  I  mean  Lady  Coirper,  Mr.  Spencer's  mother.  Theycaar 
ta  tawn  iram  Altkoipa^  wh6re  they  were  ttiarrled,  ivith  three 
Maehea  wmi.  aix  hoTBea,  uid  two  hinnred  hoVsemeii:  dtoe  Wikgaa 
tkai^  which  they  pasaed  #ere  pat  into  the  greateat  oDaateroa* 
cioa:  aocae  ef  the  poor,  people  Aut  themaeiToa  ub  in  their  hoaadi 
and  coUagea,  barricading  themadved  ap  aa  weB  fuft  they  could* 
Thoae  who  were  iaore  resdute,  or  more  despeirate>  aroied  thetti- 
sdfeawith  pitchforks,  spits,  and  spadei;  ail  crying  out  it  was  the 
Mtvfiea  which  was  come ;  and,  to  be  sure,  by  the  coaches  and  six 
haaea,  both  the  pretender  and  King  of  France  were  come  too. 
ladiott,  great  was  the  dam,  iad  hiqipy  they  #ere  whea  this  ibr- 
audaUe  candcade  pawed  by  withoat  setting  fire  to  the  hibitatioBS^ 
er  aMardering  the  iahabibuiu."    P.  f  14. 

If  e  have  often  felt,  during  tlie  key-ilay  of  electioaeering 
licentioaaDess,  the  sentiment  of  aa  old  g^itleoian  whom 
Lady  Hervey  mentioas;  but  we  aever  yet  have  been  able  to 
exprees  it  so  forcibly.  He  waa  paaidng  throagh  th^  atlreela 
of  Westmioster  during  the  contest  between  Lord  Trahthani 
and  Sir  George  Vandepat ;  and  when  his  coach  was  beset 
oa  hoQi  sides  by  the  ojpposite  inobs,  bawling  oat  for  the  op* 
posite  candidates,  he  put  his  bead  out  of  the  windoiir  and 
shouted,  6— d  d — n  them  both ! 

One  other  bou  not  must  suffice  to  this  depaitment ;  it  is 
loo  good  to  be  omitted,  and  it  eomes  from  lips  celebrated  for 
hereditary  wit ;  those  of  Claade  CbaHotte,  daughter  of  the 
Compte  de  Grammoat,  and  la  Imlk  Hamilion,  She  married 
Beiiry  Hewaixl^  Viscoant  Stafford,  vho  was  raised  to  an 
earidon,  a  week  or  two  before  James  the  Seeoad^e  hbdi- 
catioD,  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  his  master.  When  other 
people  were  wondering  at  or  accoonting  for  dny  e^traordi* 
aet  of  folly,  she  used  gravely  to  say,  "  m4U  pourquai 
wraiwCy  m  rim  dg  si  naiurel;  ^'est  que  les  soi$  font 
iamaurs  des  soiiius" 

During  one  of  her  residences  at  Parts,  Lady  Hervey  was 
ia  the  habit  of  meeting  Fontenelle,  who  at  that  titae  had 
completed  his  ninety-seeond  yearf.     He  pnesided  over  a 


*  *  He  married,  97tfa  Dee.  1755,  MarjEsret  Oeotgiano,  daughter  ^t  Ste- 
abea  Pdjruts,  Etq.  Hit  mother,  mentioned  in  the  text,  vae  Itndj  Qeorgian* 
Castcret,  wbo,  on  the  deatk  of  Mr.  Spencer,  remarried  vith  Lord  GowfWK, 
and  died  In  ItWO.'* 

t  We  snapeec  he  waa  itiU  older ;  tadjr  ^ervej^  Letter  bean'tUe  dateSt«f  17' 

E 
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eottrie  of  htmux  99prits^  and  is  described  as  liaving»iia 
'  of  old  age  bat  wrinkles  and  a  decree  ^f  deafness.  At  this 
advanced  time  of  life  he  retained  bis  cheerfnlnessi  yivaoitjr* 
and  gallantry  I  and  even  his  taste  for  other  people*s  poetry^ 
.as  well  as  bis  own,  which  he  repeated  and  applied  :agieeaUj» 
eontinned  in  its  vigour. 

Of  his  late  majesty,  at  his  accession.  Lady  Hervey  speaka 
in  that  tone  of  applause  and  hope  which  his  opening  virtoea 
rendered  so  general.  She  pays  abo  a  jnst  tribute  to  a  no- 
bleman to  whom  we  are  probably  not  a  little  indebted  for  the 
formation  of  George  the  Third's  character,  however  mn<^h 
as  a  minister  he  was  the  victim  of  party  rage  while  in 
power,  and  has  suffered  from  the  echoes  of  political  rancour 
since  his  decease. 

«  Every  one,  I  think,  seems  to  be  pleased  with  the  whdle  be- 
haviour of  our  young  king;  and  indeed  so  much  unaffected  good 
nature  and  propriety  appears  in  all  he  does  or  says,  that  it  cannot 
but  endear  him  to  fdl ;.  but  whether  any  thing  can  loqg  endear  a 
king  *  or  an  ang^l  in  this  strange  Acticius  country,  1  can't  tell*  I 
have  th^  best  opinion  imaginable  of  him,  not  from  any  thing  be 
does  or  says  just  now,  but  because  I  have  a  moral  certainty  that  he 
was  in  his  nursery  the  honestest»  true,  good-natured  child  that 
ever  Kved."    P.  271. 

<*  I  think  the  kiiig's  i^hole  Conduct  and  behaviour  unexception- 
able ;  and  if  it  is  in  any  degree  Owing  to  Lord  Bute,  we  have  the 
greatest  obligations  imaginable  to  him.  So  much  J  know  of  liim» 
though  not  personally  acquainted  with  him,  that  he  has  always 
been  a  iooii  husband,  an  excellent  father,  a  man  of  truth  and 
sentiments  above  the  common  run  of  men.  They  say  he  is 
proud ;  I  know  not ;  perhaps  he  is ;  but  it  is  like  the  pride  ttiey 
also  accuse  Mr.  Pitt  of,  which  will .  always  keep  them  from  Utlle^ 
J^Uef  mean^Jtivoloiu  ways ;  and  such  pride  may  all  that  1  love  or 
.  interest  myself  for  ever  nave  f    P«  275. 

The  length  of  our  article,  which  is,  perhapsi  somewhat  dis- 
proportionate to  the  value  of  the  book  to  which  it  relatea, 
warns  ns  to  condade.    We  must,  however,  stop  to  notice  a 


Fontenelle  died  in  1756,  and  if  we  mav  truat  the  &eek  de  lam$  XIV.  (which 
tir^  Tcry  seldDin  do  trust)  he  waa  somewhat  abo^e  a  hundred  yean  of  age  at  the 
lime  of  his  death.    Editor. 

««  *  George  UL  Agaiu  w«  hare  to  admivB  Ladj  HerTey*iesoelle«tJQdginMit 
au'l  ttif  trfaiment  which  Itit  late  Majesty  met  with*  at  fftffiBreiit  period*  Qf  his 
reign,  jusiifies,  in  the  most  painfull  manner,  her  doubt  whe^er  the  virtues  pf  an 
angei  can  endear  *it»  khig  to-thrs  rtrai^^  factioui  aniAtttfJ  *  But  how  happy  did 
Ms  majeitjf^s  long  and  ndmiralile  life  jostily  the  eattmate  which  Lidy  HerVey  bad 
ttftdf  uf  hu  diipotilioa  and  character  i" 
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ooinoidettce  of  dxprewioa,  whioH  the  Editor  4a8 
iNiiiiud  4Mi4.iii'ilie  oharaoters  ^iren  by  Lady  Hervey  and  Mr. 
jBoka,  oftwo  Tery  ealebraled  men.  The  death  of  Charles 
Tmaahend  eecnrred  aboat  the  time  of  Lord  Cbatham^s 
flititiai  demiae^  Lady  Herrey^  speaking  of  the  two  eyenla 
conjointly,  observes, 

*^  Certain  companies,  at  certain  times,  will  regret  the  one,  but 
i  nation  suffers  in  the  loss  of  the  other.  Mr.  Tovvnshend  was  a 
shining  ^arl^g  star.  Lord'  Chatham »  an  invigorating  vivifying 
san :  we  miss  the  one,  but  can  hardly  subsist  wi&out  the  other/' 
P.  S«5. 

Now  for  Mr*  Bnrke. 

"  Look  here  u^on  this  picture,  and  on  this." 

The  passage  is  from  one  of  his  best  speeches. 

£vei^  Sir.  before  this  splendid  orb  ^Lord  Chatham)  was  entirely 
\^  and  wliiie  the  western  horizon  was  on  a  blaze  with  his  descend, 
ing  g^ry^  on  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  heavens  arose  another 
luminary,  and  for  his  hour  was  lord  of  the  ascendant ;  bnt  this 
li^  ia  pimcd  too,  and  set  for  ever.  You  understand  that  I  speak 
of  Cfaailes  Townshend,"  Ac.  ko.    P.  SS5,  note. 

We  cannot  part  without  expressing  our  satisfaction  at  the 
mannar  in  which  this  volume  has  been  edited.  The  expla- 
natory iidtes  are  jast  what  they  ought  to  be,  sufficient  to  as- 
sist tbe  reader,  by  the  liffht  wliich  they  throw  upon  obscure 
iHusioiis,  and  not  sufficient  to  tire  him  by  an  ostentatious 
display  of  the  annotator's  research.  Lady  Hervey's  false 
opinions  are  no  where  sapported,  and  with  the  exception  of 
a  single  note,  which  might  have  been  spared  (we  mican  tlie 
defence  of  Lord  Chest^eJd)  they  form  in  general  a  good 
.corrective  lo  the  text. 


M 


ImpT.  V.  Thueydidis  de  Btllo  PelopannesiacOf  Libri  Octo, 
ex  recensions  Immanuelis  Bekkeri,  Accedunt  Scholia 
Graca  et  Dukeri  WcLsmique  Annotatumes.  J.  Parker, 
and  R.  Bliss.    Oxford. 

Few  writers,  so  well  worth  reading  as  Tbncydides,  present 

50  many  obstacles  to  the  reader ;  arising  chieBy  from  the  in* 

tense  atticism  of  his  style  and  thoughts,  which  cannot  easily 

heexpresaedia  modem  phrase  or  apprehended  by  modern  un 

de»tandinga.     He  imposes  upon  the  student  a  necessity  of 

k2 
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ikiuking  cloaelyt  aad  what  is .  more,  of  thinking  in  Greek. 
Yet;  «8  be  is  not  one  of  those  aadMrs,  whose  diffienky  is  their 
prioeipal  reeomttiendatioB,    it  is  extremdy  derifable  that 

/jevery  possiUe  facility  shoald  be  afforded  to  that  ofaus  of 
aehoiarsy  who  may  wish  to  beoome  acquainted  with  his  iiian- 
ner  and  sense,  without  any  unnecessary  emhanrassmcnt  from 
the  peculiarities  of  bis  diction.  The  present  edition  sq  far 
as  it  contains  any  thing  new,  proposes  only  to  remove  those 
impediments  which  the  course  of  years  and  the  carelessness 
of  transcribers  have  superadded  to  the  original  stock:  in 
short  to  restore  rather  than  explain  the  text.  I'his,  Mr. 
Bekker  assures  us,  (in  Teutonico-editorial  Latin)  was  the 
whole  of  his  primary,  purpose.  At  the  request  of  his  p\ib- 
Jisker,  he  has  subjoined  the  Scholia,  as  eorrected  by  httiself, 
with  the  notes  of  Wassias,   Duker,  &c* ;  somewhat  com- 

'  pressed  by  the  omission  of  trifling  or  erroneous  matter.  The 
work  i(i  indebted  to  Messrs.  Parker  and  Bliss  for  the  adyan- 
!tages  of  paner  and  piinting,  and  is  on  the  whole  highly  cre- 
ditable to  their  mint  and  Uberality.  Mr.  Bekker  has  shewn 
a  oommendable  diligence  in  the  coUation  of  manasoripts,  of 
which  he  gives  a  long  list  in  bis  preface*  and  has  examined 
some  of  the  highest  authority,  never  before  accessiblot  If 
the  new  readings  he  proposes  are  not  numerous,  or  very  im- 
portant, it  is  at  least  satisfactory  to  be  convinced,  that  not 
much  remains  to  be  done  for  Thucvdides,  in  the  way  of  cri- 
tical emendation;  and  that  in  all  probabllrty  we  possess 
his  writings  neai'ly  as  he  wrote  them.  But  the  main  aifficul- 
ties  of  this  historian  do  not  depend  open  corruptions,  from 
which,  consideriifg  the  length  of  his  work,  and  the  occasional 
intricacy  of  his  style,  he  is  remarkably  free.'  Mr.  Bekker 
exhibits  a  great  variety  of  readings ;  some  perhaps  not  before 
noticed ;  but  few  of  them  materially  aflbot  the  sense,  however 
they  may  improve  or  impair  its  attic  neatness.  Nor  can 
Thncydides  be  justly  charged  with  that  sort  of  obscurity 
which  results  from  indistinct  thoughts,  interrupted  loe^c, 
forced  combinations,  or  imperfect  metaphors.  Some  allu- 
sions he  certainly  has,  which  time  has  rendered  inexplicabre, 
and  several,  for  the  explanation  of  which  we  must  refer  to 
ether  sources ;  yet  few  writers  depend  so  little  on  foreign 
aid,  or  so  generally  explain  themselves.  He  does  not  pre- 
sume on  the  learning  of  his  readers,  so  far  as  to  omit  im- 
portant facts,  because  they  were  known ;  or  essential  Knks 
ef  argument,  because  they  may  be  easily  supplied;  'He 
does  not  hint  at  what  was  said  or  done,  btit  relates  it. 
Nothing  indeed  can  excel  the  order  and  perspicuity  of  his 
anrrative;  notwithstanding  the  ^variety  and  complexity  of 
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o|^«ratmi^  wkifk  ke  recorda  as  teking  pla4)e  al  the  laflM  time, 
ao'  the  DQoesftily  of  treadiiig  cautiouaiyv  m  it  were^  iqiea 
hoi  aabes.      ^ 

What  ia  it  then»  which  jnakas  the  stady  of  Uui  vorfcs*  so 
ardoons,  that aiany  arediscootaged from  proceeding thoaagk 
them,  and  many  more  receive  an  impression  of  their  extreme 
difficulty,  whic^  deters  them  from  recurring  to  tins  author  at 
A  matoffor  age»  vfaeii  the  fvnd  of  peliticai  wisdom  which  he 
Qoataiise,  may  be  justly  appfedaled,  and  beneficially  ap« 
piled?  We  Imve  already  aibded  to  oar  opinion,  and  shall 
here  lepeat,  that  the  secret  of  nnderstaading  Thuoydides,  is 
ta  think  in  Gxeek^  and  like  a  Grecian. 

The  wonderful  versatili^  of  die.  Greek  language,  enabled 
every  writer  to  pursue  te  excess  his  peenUar  bias ;  wiiether  it 
were  to  amplification,  or  compression^  What  in  another 
toagne  would  be  baldness  was  in  this  only  simplicity ;-  and 
whateaooot  be  imitated  without  bombast,  wys  here  sustained 
BiagnificiesGeu  Thucydides  understood  the  privileges  ef  hia 
native  tongue»  and  in  one  direction  he  pushed  them  to  their 
nimost  extent.  We  may  indeed  consider  his  style  as  the 
idleal  of  atticism,  from  wUch  other  writers  httve  declined,  im 
cimet  proportion  as  they  become  ftranslateable^  or  confimned 
h>  the  roles  of  universal  grmnmar. 

It  must  be  remember^  that  the  Greeks  knew,  or  at  least 
studied,  na  language  but  their  own.  They  were  not,  tbere^ 
fiurc^  Jed  te  consider  what  forma  or  phrases,  as  arising  eutiof 
Aeitecessities  of  mtaral-  logic,  must  be  found  in  every  cuh* 
tivated  nation,  and  what  belonged  to  the  genius  of  each 
partioalar  tongue.  It  was  not  likely  to  be  feshionable,  la 
write  or  apeak  a  style,  which  with  the  simple  alteration  ef 
ttie  words,  would  be  as  good  Persian,  Egyptian,,  or.  Pfaooni'-' 
cian,  as  it  was  Greek.  On  the  other  Imnd,  the  rivalry  of  the 
several  raoes  would  induce  each  to  value  what  was  peculiar 
in  their  own  dialect.  The  most  idiomatic  dictioD  would-  be 
esteemed  the  best^^a  Dorian  would  studiously  avoid  atticism ; 
an  Athenian  would  pride  himself  on  speaking  «/$  StIrmJratm* 
Now  every  langoage  is  difficult  to  ibteigners,  in  proportion 
as  it  varies  from  the  general  laws  of  all  languages,  and  pes* 
sesses  powers,  and,  a^  it  were,  bye  laws  escfaisively its  owm 

We  are  not  unini'ormed,  how  much  the  Athenians  prided 
themselves  on  distincClve  niceties  of  speech  ;^aod  it  is  very 
probaUB  that  the  Eupheniists  amoog  them  might  adept  a 
inode  of  discourse,  that  almost  bordered  upon  soloecism,  as 
tha&  which  most  defied  successful  imitation.  It  is  little  short 
orcerlain^  that  where  the  marks  of  rank  are  few,  the  great 
and  wealthy  will  eagerly  avail  theniselves  of  4U  that  offer 
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flcnd  the  exacthessof  polished  phraM  \%^om of  €h«'ino$iii^ 
viouis  and  the  teast  inridioofl.  RUetorie  wsft.sl  JUAMHiiJE^ 
principai  bratioh  cif  study:  And  this  wogldisdate.a  4iQg^ipe 
of  cottscioiis  attentioii  to  the  ehoioe  of  wordbf  t^  tta«triMH 
tare  of  sentences,  far  greater  than  is  habitually  paid  .irvimph 
dern  times.  From  these  causes  we  may  reasonably^  ox]^Ml 
a  style  idiomatic  in  the  extreme ;  bearing  the  traces  .ralh^ijfl* 
thought  than  of  feeling ;  equally  remote  from  the  plaiDMSS  of 
unpremeditated  diseourse,  and  the  familiar  figures  aad  mi? 
jointed  fabric  that  characterise  the  lanffuageof  lowlifet  in 
-which  every  chtose  and  every  word  shall  demand  an  eKemi3# 
at  once  of  recollection  and  anticiuatioB,  at  once  refissritt^ 
back  and  looking  forward.  A  style  both  Attic  andPatiiciaia^ 
'which  none  could  be  sapposed  to  use  or  even  readily  to  covi^ 
prehend  but  an  Athenian  of  birth  and  edncatioa ;  differiBg 
widely  from  the  eloquence  of  the  demagogues,  and  still  more 
from  the  oonvei^ation  of  the  people.  And  such  is  the 
style  of  Thucydides,  who  seems  to  speak  not  as  a  man  a!dU 
dressing  men,  nor  an  orator  working  upoo  a  multitude;  bo4 
as  a  statesman  composing  a  memorial  ibr  the  use  of  statef^ 
men ;  he  does  not  seek  to  win  attention,  but  -deflHUids  it  aia 
bis  due.  He  exercises  an  absolute  oontroul  ovet  his  owM 
mind,  and  requires  the  same  of  his  readers :  his  brevity  mi^' 
\^  construed  into  a  compliment  to  the  subtlety  of  their  un- 
derstandings, but  it  is  no  accommodation  to  the  sbortneas  of 
their  memories.  It  is  not  the  brevity  of  a  wit,  nor  of  a  mail 
in  a  hurry,  but  of  a  grave  and  orderly  politician,  whoM 
moments  were  all  numbered,  and  who,  having  previously  4^ 
termined  what  he  should  say,  and  how  long  he  shoold  he. 
in  saying  it,  fixes  for  each  particular  oommunieatipa  a  rigif) 
measure,  which  no  feeling  induces  bim  to  exceed.  TheaEUj;^ 
of  Thucydides  is  never  passive ;  he  is  always  master  of  bia 
subject,  and  his  subject  is  never  master  of  him.  ' 

We  are  too  apt  to  consider  perspicuity  as  something 
positive,  the  same  in  all  ages  and  to  all  persons.  But  in 
reality  that  is  most  perspicuous  to  each  individual  which  is 
most  accordant  to  the  habits  of  his  mind.-— The  language. of 
thought,  to  the  thoughtful ;  of  feeling,  to  the  passionate;,  of 
association,  to  the  lanciftil.  The  severity  of  lofgio,  which 
renders  a  discourse  perspicuous  to  an  academiciao»  would 
probably  be  not  a  little  perplexing  to  a  country  congregation 
whose  ideas  must  be  forced  out  of  their  accustomed  train  in 
urder  to  follow  the  line  of  its  argumctots^  or  arrive  at  its  c^on- 
dusions.  Abstractedly  perhaps,  that  is  the  piaia^sV  Jan* 
guage,  which  expresses  its  meaning  moat  sitrictly  in.  ttie 
fwest  words;  but  to  an  undisciplined  m\nd,  that  will  appeai; 
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mofll  plain  wUch  expresses  it  in  the  maniier  in  whiph  !t 
^mlA  Imw  presMited  itself  to  a  similar  mind^  yich  all  the 
eoMKMi  -ciscimlocatioiig,  repotitions,  annecessary  circain* 
iifHieSy^and  afseideatal  emnectioDs.  Thas,  till  the  student 
hii'4abdhadl:hii9  auod  to  the  preciseness  of  Grecian  dialectici 
tk^^Terycapse  wy«h  we  doabt  not,  made  ThaGydide9  pecnv 
in^  kiokl  to  those  for  whom  he  wrote,  will  pi*obabIy  ^ive 
Utfi  Ae  air  of  obecuriiy. 

'  One  word  more,  as  to  his  diction.  It  is  the  characteristic 
ef  modeni  tonf^es,  and  of  the  English  especially^  to  be  intet 
Kgibta  la  firagmeats ;  the  Greek  and  Latin  i^'iB  only  intelli* 
gibfe  m  iriiqlea.  ^e  entire  clause,  sometimes  the  entire 
peried^  moat  be  remembered,  in  order  to  affix  a  meaning  to 
aay  part  of  it.  This,  which  is  true  of  most  ancient  authors^ 
IB  some  degree  applies  toThncydides,  xar  ii^w.  You  cannot 
eMQeotnre  at  hia  meaning  from  half  sentences,  and  least  of 
iD,  from  the  latter  half,  supply  the  first.  The  power  which 
the  classic  dialects  derive  from  their  cases,  he  stretches  to 
^  ataKMt.  to  the  no  small  perpiexity  of  those  imperfect 
seholars,  ^ho  judging  of  Greek  with  English  assocu^tions. 
think  casea  mere  substitutes  for  prepositions. 

We  have  dwelt  long  on  the  words  of  our  author,  but  we 
are  unwilling  to  dismiss  him  without  a  few  comments  upon 
his  matter,  which  cannot  be  too  well  known,  or  considered. 

It  is  "we  fear  too  common  to  study  the  Greek  historians  in 
early  yoath,  solely  or  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  language, 
sod  in  after  life  to  neglect  them  as  containing  nothing  that 
■ly  not  be  mdre  agreeably  derived  from  modern  sources. 
Bat  modern  histories  of  ancient  states  are  to  be  used  with 
eitreme  caution.     Some  of  the  most  popular  are  intended  as 
decent  vehicles  for  opinions  in  religion  or  politics,  which  it 
might  be  dangerous  to  apply  directly  to  existing  circum- 
stinces.     Others  compiled  chiefly  from  the  declamations  of 
late  writers,  or  if  they  derive  their  main  facts  froip  coteinpof 
lary  authorities,   borrowing  many  anecdotes  and  all  their 
judgments  from  the  thoughtless  and  ostentatious  rhetoricians 
who  turned  all  history  into  a  series  of  themes ;  have  given  to 
the  tiansactions  of  ancient  times  a  fallacious  glitter,  wbicfa* 
makes  such  histoty  more  dangerous,  because  more  delusive 
than  romance*     And  these  bemg  geiierally  read  in  childhood, 
ti^e  so  strong  a  hold  on  the  im^inatiqp,  that  plain  truth  seems 
ever  after  distasteful.   Hence  in  part  at  lea^t,  we  may  account 
for  the  ciroumstaace,  that  neither  Herodotus,  full  as  he  is  of 
marvels,  nor  Thucydides,  nor  even  Livy,  have  ever,  become 
popal  ar  in  translations  ;  while  Plutarch  like  Seneca,  has  be- 
euBle  dbttost  an  Engiisk  book,  q  fir^-iude  favourite  of  younj^ 


flUdtoU.  Biagrapby,  it  is  tnie,  iii  mor§  iii|9r§»ti«g.(f  SMfll 
IQM^DI  thai^hiflQry,  properly  $o  called ;  and  tbe.  oid  BoQQtiw 
ii|j|iDriari^led»  for  th?  variety  and  vividneat  of  his  'porUaitiw^, 
^ndJ^  happy  «niioii  of  the  fresh  and  ei^thnsia^tio  fe€;]yw^a  qS 
yqiipth  mitb  th«  garrulity  aad  retrospecUv?ae^  of  age* .  Tba 
dparaotars  bed^ribes  are  among  our  earliest  acqaaiatanof^; 
M9  ktow  ihism,  nnderstand  tfiew^  like  or  disli)Le  then :  tbey^ 
have  a  constant  abode  in  our  memory,^  a  form  and  snbalaMrtt 
j^onr  imagioation  ;  bnt  what  resembIai;iQe  they  hef^*  to  their 
lipatonoal  prototypes,  we  seldom  pare  or  consider.  Yet  (a^m 
Plnturch,  and  other  writers  of  as  lat^  an  age,  and  fsyr  leyia 
^thoi^y^  the  €[Hj?reftt  opinioi^s  or  rather  the.  prevailijig  ied^ 
ilBgg  in  i^egtM^d  to  heathen  times,  are  i^nly  derive^;  a^A 
^rom  Ijhu?s9.h^gh  ooloore4  x^irratives  we  (Vequeotly  fom  ^s^m* 
<9lQsiei»  whi^b  «ontmne  tasway  etfr  minds  Jong  aflei  we  ai^ 
^onyipoed  of  the  fallacy  of  the  premises^  on  which  they  diqpeo^w 

A|  notioA  has  crept  in»  that  the  Christian  Religion  la 
ipi^ff^YOfafable  to  public  virtue ;  that  filial  piety,  conjugal  9&> 
ii90tson>  and  devoted  patriotism,  haye  declined  in  proportion 
9(1  thieisgronnds  have  b^en  nndeitstood  and  enforcea  ;  that  all 
existing  instittttipna  are  abaerd  axid  tyrajsnical,  and.  thai;  lof 
the  ff^eQt  model  of  govemmenti  and  manners  we  mast  go 
berciKi;  tQ  the  Greehs  a^d  Roniaii?-    It  is  needles^  to.  say  th«| 
thill  Wft  omMPn  is  supported  neither  by  credible  hisytoTy»aM 
bn  pf obaMa  fic^Uon :  and  i^  removedt  the  fionndation  of  the 
r^wt  la  mi^WQ^e.    But  the  hi^h  ftown  style  ^  certain  anthoiC» 
picedaoeB  m^  impression  of  pagan  exceUeoce  which  insulate4 
l^Aete^  appear  to  justify,  end  fepcy  supplies  the  rest    Tbertf- 
1^  f^^  tme  perhaps  wheii  unmingled  love  of  aU  apfuuren^ 
gfisf^ttiea^  i^  ^  be^thfcil  ejLer:cise  for  the  mind^    tilubthar^  ia* 
^<^a  tive  wkfin  those  if  bo  would  drfiw  practical  infeEeaoee' 
fiieia.the  records  of  the  pai^  and  learn  from  thence  to  augW' 
wisely  of  th^  fature,  lyi^ist  submit  to  baye  the  veil  of  eaphiuit^ 
mmft  ifithdrftwn,  %&di  look  truth  in  the  face;  more  especially, 
wMm  the  rev.erevpe  for  i^itiqiiity  is  made  a  plea  for  iindw< 
T^niftg  present  blessings;  when  errors  which  had  detcandjed; 
SroiUiGathec  t<i  son*  as  hiimalesa  as  the  rusty  match-locks  in  ao 
<M  wnpary,.  are  made  the  murderona  weapons  of  raclieji.an4: 
imMljef,  it  behev^  all  whose  thoughts-  and  studies,  are  di^ 
ppntiidL  to  ths  investigation  of  classic  times»  to  form  and*  pr^ 
TOfrtrft  IT  eerreot  and  rigorous  jndgipent  of  ^eir.  boasted  ad^ 
vfiAteges^  and,  with  ibis  view»  to  apply  themselves  to.  cotcsmr 
pOJfasy:  sources  of  ittA^fmation,  wherever  sach  remain  to  us. 

Jt^  ootemporary  bistoirian  most  always  be  yaioable^.  tliougli. 
bin  work  Aoold'  desert  no  bigber  character  thaa  that  u6  4^ 
ID«re  diary,  or  a  party  pamphlet. '  His  very,  prqiudioea  «& 
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imitmei^^^  as  the;  pMCtaka  of  tfaespiri^  of  hui  agv^^ud  iMto. 
«  #qti9hited  more  pediaps  than  tbe  most  flUspitoeicmateisflf- 
t9f,  irith  th^  rikoving  ckuses  of  Uie  tmnflactuwis  Jw  Bafmt«v: 
irlefseasb  a  miler  of  an  Afiet  period  «iU  often  be  iaflv^nlml 
bf  prefifttfces  equally  stronjip.  aad  qoiteldieii  &om  llle^  tt«to 
vimfa  he  undertakes  to.  describew    Even  the  most<dili^eiit» 
mi  the  fairest  compilers,  in  treating  of  a  state  of  manneiig 
dtferentfrom  that  under  which  tbemselves  have  grown  up/ 
wilt  find  it  difficult  to  avoid  occasional  anachronisnis  of  sett*^ 
tiam^  anticipations,  of  knowledge,  misrepvesentntions-  of 
iMtifes.  aad  &lse  valuation  of  actions,  the  merit  or  demerit 
•f  whiek  depends  much  upcm  oiicnmstaece and-opinion.    ft 
is  sJnlost  a  pobUc  misfostune  when  la^  histories  by  theilr 
veiy  exoelience  induce  a.  n^lect  of  the  original  sources  ol' 
iafenbaltion :  much  more,  when,  all  history  is  served  up  i» 
the  li>f>n  of  flowing  dechnnationj  as  onder  theRoman  enfffre. 
cr  of  specious  reasoning,  as  has  been  too  much  the  ease 
among  ourselves :-  whereby  the  public  mind  is  filled  With 
iotkma  and  conclusions,  not  immediately  derived  from  facts,- 
and  a  habit  is  formed  of  rash  and  unsupported  judgment^' 
that  materially  influenoas  practice,  and  weakens  thereepeet 
ll^tnitlL     The  dustiest  chronicle,  that  with  duU  plodding 
fddily  »BCoffds  whatever  is  to  be  hemrd  or  seen,  is  far  pre^ 
fatnUe  tO'  snch  history.    Indeed,  the  worst  defect- of  those 
honest  gossiping  annalists,  whom  with  all  their  famtt^,  woi 
wrnld  fmn  see  more  in  fashion  is,  not  so  much  their  record*' 
bg^fotfies,  superstitions  ^nd  falsehoods,  which  form  an  essoin 
lial  past  of  the  character  of  most  ages  and  countries,  as  thefa^ 
representing  all  events  as  of  equal  maignitude  and  import 
t^iie^'    Their  sphere  of  vision  admits  but  one  object  at  a 
time ;  just  as  any  body,  a  snmll  one  as  well  as  the  greatest,- 
hetd  close  to  the  eye,  will  exclude  every  other :  or  as  a- little 
hi!  and  a  high  mountain  appear  much  of  the  same  height  t<> 
those  who  stand  immediately  beneath  them.     There  is  no 
ICteping  or  ^etsa^clive  in  their  picture,  it  is  all  fevegmund.  ' 
•  B/vt  Thocydides,  though  de^ly  concerned  in  Bmny*ef  tlt6 
ttantections  be  relates,  and  (if  we  except  the  introaaotor^ 
4Delch%  which  occupies  not  quite  half  of  his  first  book)  d 
livingiritness  to  them  .all ;  and  though  there  omi  be  tittle 
doeht,  that  the  greater  part  of  his  history  was  written  dw^ 
nlt^  the  progress  of  the  war  it  commemorates,  is  neHhera' 
pfftophleteer  nor  V  ohronicle^.    He  has  neither  the  prefu-' 
dices  of  aninter^ted  partizan,  nor  the  incoherence  f^d 
iMmt  of  proportion  that  distinguishes  the  narratives  of  politi-' 
tal  diaty- keepers*    He  staiidlf,  as  it  were,  at*  the  most  la^ 
fMraM^'point  of  distance ;  near  enough  to  discern  ea 
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tkr>:B«KBf«I.)p«ie|to:  fi>  i«Bdi  Qtherff  wd  to  the  whole.  Yef, 
iikiik  thsieleare^t  rperoqitjoe  of  the  drift  and  teednej.  <Qf 
c^^nap  e^tceed  iBeideet»:he  hM  not  heen  aedoeed  into  the: 
iknoy  ef  impertiog  to  bistorv  the  regDlarity  of  a  tale  coup 
tira0led.bf  nh*  the esd of  which  auiy he coojeetoredinmi 
Ihethegeliiipgw  Aftd  where  one  erent  is  introdaced  solely  for 
the  i)iM  <ef  UDther>  like  the  rhymes  in  some  copies  of  yerses. 
He  i$M  not anppres3ed  any  occorrence  in  itself  worth  relatiag^ 
bMUDfi^  it  did  not  munifestly  forward  or  retard  a  foreseen 
amclMioii ;  much  less  does  he  omit,  or  slightly  toach  apoa 
-phatovec  mahes  .against  a  particular  theory.  He  was  aware 
V  the  iafiaito  doings  of  the  world**  are  not  to  be  redaced 
aanch  precipe  om  intelligible  limits.  He  knew  top 
I  of  the  wwid  to  imagine,  that  contingencies  will  ac^ 
imsdato  themselfes  to  haman  expectotions,  or  baman 


..Indeed,  after  his  strict  impartiality »  and  the  extent  and 
miniiteness  of  his  information,  nothing  is  more  ronarkable 
than  his  ntter  disregard  of  probakUitjt  i.  e.  of  that  corres* 
pendence  ef  events  to  certoin  general  axioms,  which  some 
speonlalots  have  endeavonred  to  set  op  against  sound  histo* 
rioal  evidence.  Yet^  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  excess 
of  thkreost  of  prohidMiity,  more  than  any  thing  else,  distin- 

Sishes  welWcentrived  fiotion  from  matter  of  fact  Thncydii 
I  never  led  astrtiy  by  Ipve  of  the  marvellous,  neither  a  parr 
tizan  nor  a  syslpm-builder ;  neither  greedily  credulons,  nor 
fastidiously  sceptipaU  is  too  confident  of  bis  own  veracity  to 
take  paisis  to  bo  credible. 

This  stem  .fidelity,  neglecting  all  those  arts  with  which 
specalators  endeavour  to  impose  on  the  judgment,  and  ora- 
tors tO' engage  the  fancy  and  affections,  has  given,  a  cold,  nn-r 
iremnntio  air  to  bis  narratives,  even  where  the  situations  he 
records  are  susceptible  pf  the  strongest  interest  He  never 
aims  at  eSect,  and  suflers' every  thing  to  speak  for  itself, 
Be  has  few  metaphors ;  few»  if  any,  $imiles.  His  descrip- 
tions are  not  •  namprcm^ ;  and,  what  there  are,  are  not  in* 
tended  to  render  bis  relation  more  striking,  but  more  intelli- 
gible^ >  Yet,  perhaps,  from  this  very  plaioocBs,  be  has  an 
air  of  reality  beyond  all  historians,  aoci^nt  or  modern. 
.Otherv  we  believe,  him  we  fepl,  to  be  true.  Others,  pre- 
sent us,  as  it  were,  wi<b  the  spectres  of  transactions,  as 
vivid,  often  more  vivid,  than  their  living  likeness.  There 
is  an  unnatural  glare  aboot  them,  and  no  evidence  of  sub- 
stance or  solidity.  No  wender  then  that  we  regard  them  aa 
apparitions,   which  w^  wopder»  treiRble,  or  weep   at«  hat 
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li^^teuai|^  ^1  that  i^  to^eMary,  and  notlrittff  num^  k^i  oAmi 
Ah^ieAts'^lNieiie  to  the  imag^aafi^D  atanott  a^  duliMrtl^ai|} 
82ot^  otQom^r;  Indeed,  in  one  point  of  view,  h0  fiiniiaheM 
it'irditable"nibdel  to  poets.  Hi<  action  nevar  stmdb  alitt^' 
Btti*  Sit  dc^ripttoas  are  not  liiie  piolores»  rapreseatiag  but 
^Uaigefdlnt  of  time,  bnt  rather  like  dranaa,  wirioli  kulaio 
A^  f^WristtVeness  6f  reality.  Take,  for  iaitanoe^  his  wm 
dk^nf  m^the  oaptnring  of  Sphacteria;  or  the  defeat  W 
HeniMIieiles,  in  JBtoKa.  Scarce  a  drcamslanee  ia  nan* 
&Mied;  wfaicb  an  bbserrant  Commander  woaid  not  hmm-m^ 
dnded  in  his  dispatch  ;  and  yet,  the  imagination  misaas  nov 
ftiog>  and  can  scarce  so^pgest  an  addition.  The  plagoe  at 
AttSas,  the  sedition  at  Corcyra,  and  the  retreat  from  8ym« 
case,  are,  perhaps,  still  stronger  instances  of  the  folinesa 
^itfa  which  he  records  wbateYcrtook  place,  of  thejudgaMait 
irith  which  he  disposes  his  relation,  so  that  the  leading  facts 
shoold  occupy  the  most  prominent  place,  and  of  the  aoata^ 
ti^  with  which  he  refrailis  from  all  Comment,  and  irom  every 
^frpression  of  his  individiial  feelings.  He  almost  attaina>tia 
tlte  ideid  of  Spinoaa,  who  reqnires  an  historian^  use  hig^ri^ 
hee  htiiifnari,  sedjudicare. 

'  Eten  in  the  speeches  which  he  pots'  into  the  montha  of 
the  leading  personages  of  the  time,  rather  to  camammicat^ 
Jb  a  lively  form,  tiie  prevailing  poKtics  of  the  diferent  par- 
lies, llian  to  give  any  notion  of  the  manner  or  penoaal  cha* 
itietc^  of  the  supposed  speakers,  he  preserves  tba  aameliai^ 
Imtmpassioned  dignity.  It  is  as  if  the  great  iotanMit8'*of 
Preece  were  persoptfied  under  the  names  of  the  saseilsl  or»- 
ibti,'  and  6f  those  interests  the  orations  are  characteriatic. 
Bzch  has  a  distinct  line  of  argument,  reasonable  or  sophkai* 
^1.'  abcordiBg  as  the  point  to  be  proved  reqnires :  bot  of  in- 
dividoal  feelings,  habits,  or  tempers,  there  is  scarcely- a  ves* 
iQge ;  and  little  more  of  the  rank  or  coaniry  of  the  speaker. 
Laced«kmonians  are  not  more  laconic  than  Athenians,  and 
Cfoott,  in  the  phrase  and  fashion  of  his  diseoorse,  is  soasoaly 
dist^igdisfaabfe  from  Pericles.  There  b  but:  one  physiog. 
^Om^  in  alf  tfle^e  harangues,  and  it  is  Thuoydides*  own.  Per- 
hups  "wd  ottgbt'  id  ad«it>  ^he*  fonet^al  oration  of  Pericles, 
' JMjff  t&e  ^^ech  or  JK«)a^  t^  liis'  army,  after  their  defeat  be- 
'fereSyrti«d«e,  as  partial  eJtcepUpnS.    Bot  it.  is  pr9^«1# 


Unit  hi  tbe«6  riMtaiices,  the  matter  really  belonged'  to  Fdri« 
cieiB  'and  to  Ntciafi  ;  the  style  and  diction  little  varied  from 
that  of  the  olher  addreBftet^,  is  evidently  tlie  historian's. 

'  Ini  all  tber^^  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  imagery  aod  pa« 
thos;  and  if  the  passions  are  appealed  to,  it  is  not  by  vts^ 
sdtti^g  «a  emotion  in  order  to  excite  it,  nbt  by  endeavcfur- 
kig,  in  shorty  to  create  a  sensation^  for  a  temporary  ]^a.r- 
pose,  but  by  calmly  addressing  those  permanent  dispositions 
at'  tb^*popaiar  mind,  that  ambition,  that  avarice,  that  jeo- 
lonsy,  wiiieb,  'frem  long  continnanee,  had  gamed  the  force  of 
babtt,  and  almost  the  anthcMrity  ^  reason.  '^ 

-  Indeed,  were  we  to  judge  elf  the  Atheniaki  character  frmtf 
the  history  of  Tbncydides,  we  should  attribute  to  that 
sprighily  people  a  coldness  of  heart  scarcely  reconcileable 
wMhthe  sensibiMy  they  are  known,  on  many  occasions,  to 
have  displayed ;  at  least  in  relation  tor  works  of  taste  and 
geniua,  Trne  it  is,  that  human  misery  partakes  but  littfe  of 
the  K«9u>y ;  and  it  is  itt  for  the  dependents  of  those, ' wfaos^ 
,  fine  teite  keeps  the  door  of  tbeir  charitv.  Yet,  where  so 
nmch  ^f  excellence  appears,  we  are  lotn  to  impute  innate 
of  diiihcmte  eraelty,.and  look  around  for  some  external 
cause,  some  unlucky  circumstance,  which  "  turned  their 
milk  to  gall.'*  . 

Now  nothing  tends  so  much  to  harden  the  heart  as  tlM 
senae  of  insecurity ;  and,  perhaps,  few  states  have  attained 
to  civiliisalion,  in  the  midst  of  such  contanvral  alarm  and 
danger,  as  Athens.  Their  religion  was  a  source  of  terrors 
«-*lheir  Gods  were  jealous^  and  irritable,  offended  alike  with 
accident  and  intention,  and  punishing  the  innecent  always 
wiik  and  often/or  the  guilty.  They  were  surrounded  with 
enemies  who  wefe  aK  bat  tbeir  equals ;  and  supported  by 
snhjeots,  whom  they  coaid  scarce,  in  the  imperfect  condi- 
tion Off  their  policy,  retain  withroat  making  them  enemies  by 
oppreasion.  And  what  was  worst  of  all,  they  felt  that  the 
law  could  not,  in  many  cases,  protect  imioeence^  but  might 
be  perverted  to  destroy  it. 

The  real  effects  ef  the  Atlienian  Democracy  are  set  forth 
by  Tbncydides  with  an  evidence  of  truth  above  suspicion. 
Its  nlasticity,  its  vigour,  its  fickleness,  its  msecority,  its  ca« 
ppieious  and  unfeeling  despotism,  its  unprincipled  ambition, 
its  cupidity,  its  extravagance,  are  maniKtsted,  not  by  single 
fac4s  and  particular  cases,  nor  by  slanderous  tales,  and  se- 
cret histories,  but  by  a  plain  continuous  statement  of  actions 
and  events,  with  tbeir  preceding  and  attendant  circum- 
stnncc!^,  so  narrated  in  tbeir  natural  order,  that  one  accounts 
for  the  other*    The  picture  js  donbttess.  a  gloomy  one ;  bi^t  ^ 


MTnid  ttl4  ccmclttdeA  that  «fl[  the  evib  oC  Atheaita^  Ihrnn^ 
eracf  are  inhereat  in  every  pofubur  goverainei^V  it*iaft»t  li* 
eoAflidered  wkat  ^^catiar  feaUzres  difitinguished  that  esUo^* 
ofdiBOry  oonstitutioDy  which  hat  been  the-subjeot  of  soomth 
miAerited  praise,  md,  perhaps^  of  a  little  mistaken -oensucei 
Kow,  ire  think  the  Athenian  governoient  to  bave^difiered 
etsentiany  from  whatever  has  been  conceived^  atienptied,  oi< 
realiied  elaewherek    An  unbalanced  4leniocracy,  whioh  sor*. 
vived  every  attempt  of  its  own  citizens  to  subvert  it»  eaa? led  • 
an  exteoaive  for^gn  wars,  reoovered  from  nnexampted  loiaasi 
and  esij  tdi  at  last  before  a  power,  which  proined  eq«al 
to  the  eoBqaeat  of  an  enpire  nearly  as  large  as  .Suvoff^  is 
ef  itself  a  sorprising  phenomenon. 

No  modem  repoblio  has  entrosted  an  aaUmited  p^mtftr  to 
the  multitude  without  the  interventioa  of  representatives,  as 
mttie  the  public  fianctioaaries  .their  servants  at  comnuuMU 
Bat  when,  instead  of  that  grossaess  and  iffnoranea,  that  valt 
garity  of  taste  and  pleasures,,  that  averaian  to-  whaCereIr  ia 
elevated,  gracefuli  or  intefleetaai,  wbioh  are  the  oonanm^ 
and  have  been  strpposed  the  inseparable  acipompanimleBts  «f 
democratic  ascendancy,  we  6nd  the  learning  and  reftneaieat 
of  the  world  to  have  proceeded  from  the  litl£»  tnrbnimt  stale 
of  Athens ;  and  even  to  have  grown  up  and  flourished  ia  the 
very  midst  of  her  cabals  and  si^itions^  we  must  oonfipss  the 
ease  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  history.  Whether  the 
taste  and  genius  pf  this  people  were  not,  of  themsdlms^  an. 
antidote  to  some  of .  the  deleterious  efiecYs  of  their  governi^ 
ment,  we  will  inquire  hereafter. 

•   No  recent  work  bas  done  inore  to  introdace  jwt  viewca  of 
the  manners  and  condition  of  the  Grecian  republics  than  fhe 
history  of  Mr.  Mitford.    Yet  we  cannot  bat  think  tbatvthaJt 
acute  and  laborious  writer,  has  occasienally  oveiiaokadiibe 
wide  difference  between  Greek  and  French  RepuMieBilisnK 
and  observing  much  resemblance  in  ppaiMxce,  aiadaomephrasos< 
such  as  liberty,  equality,  &c.,  common  to  bothi  has  undev^ 
taken  to  expose  the  one  in  order  to  confute  the  other.    Oe^ 
magognes,  it  is  true,  like  heroes,  are  much  the  same  in  aU 
ageai  end  countries.    There  is  a  strong  family  likeness  be* 
tween  Cleon  and    Hyperbelus,  and  some  of  the   friMds « 
of  (he  people  in  the  present  day;  but  the  idea  of  Greek. 
Democracy,  was^    net    the    French    ehim«raii   if^  such 
notion  as  that  of  natural  indefeasible  righls,   inhdrent ««. 
man,  as  man ;  no  principle  of  universal  equality  between 
all  the  possessors  of  speech  and  reason,  was-  ever  breaohed 
jby  $ie  flatterers  of  the  Athenian  many )  no  orator  sough'' 
favour  by  maintaining,  that  the  slave  and  the  fremaaiH 
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«H  wtittod  to  eqml  privitogo*,  like  eif^jnentv^  "or^  an  m^ 
wottiare  ^'  jaatioe*    The  eerereigB  people  woeld  m&v  fane 
rriithed  sedi    potitioiii,   whioli«  bowever  eatiohrhliett  fai 
their  perrevuoe  Mid  abeie,  are  deabtleas  the  oSipraig'*  of 
-  GiMriitiaAitgr.    So  far  were  diejrfnmi  fomiiDg^  the  ore^of 
the  Alhenian  volger^  that  they  scarce  feond  a  pia«e  amoag 
llie  fMuradexea  of  the  sophists,  who  ransacked  tba  whole  eih 
eydoMdta  of  folly  for  new  absnrdites^  wherewith  to  aitonish 
their  hearers.    Even  they  disputed  not  hot  that  man  might 
lawMty  be  made  the  property,  the  disposable  goods  and 
efantteb  of  his  fellow^creature.    That  tne  free-shoald  be 
aenred  by  slaves,  that  the  cnlinfl;  commonwealth  shoeld  he 
enpported  by  its  snligeot  allies,  that  foreigners  had  no  oHser 
fclmm  to  hoauui  ohartty,  than  what  they  might  derive  from 
some  express  compact,   and  that,  in  relation  to  eneiiies 
vight  was  wight,  were  points  as  r^ulily  admitted,  as  eagerly 
and  pfnetioally  maintained  as  tbcright  of  the  meanest  citiaen 
l#  vie  in  poKtioat  importance  with  the  noblest.    Indeed  we 
^enspeet  tfie  Righti  of  Man  wonld  have  been  little  to  the 
taite  of  thoGmk  pnblic;  and  the  Rights  of  Woman  atill 
loss;'  The  modem  scheme  of  indiscriminate  leveHhag  woold 
hnee  been  as  ill  received  among  the  brdly  multitode*  as 
among  a   company  of  planters.    They  woald  net  indeed 
nimil  of  superiors ;  b«l  it  was  as  Athenian  eitiaens,  asde* 
aeendnnli  of  Uie  coaqoerevs  of  llaratlion»  not  as  hnman  Im- 
ings,   or  Sons  of  Dencalion,   that  they  claimed  the  e^^ 
:<emnlion. 

'   .  In  -itedein  atnles  the  moltitode  are,  for  the  mast  pari, 

Mpoaed  to'the  government;  in  Athens  they  constitnted  il. 

iuMeb  whUn  tUre  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the 

*  tttMHlendm%  there  is  a  eonsidertble  diflferonce  in  the  argn- 

inenis  they  employ. 

The  amoient  orators  addressed  the  many  as  a  Lord  JiuijiOB* 
(eeMion;  the  modem,  as  a  rightfiii  owner,  excladed  iiwm 
hit'  property  by  fmnd  or  violence.  The  former  were>hirge 
upon  the  greatness  of  the  people,  their  wealth^  dominion, 
nnd  Jvietories ;  the  latter  remina  them  of  their  nnmber,  their 
'Wmteheduess,  and  their  wrongs.  The  crv  of  nstrenchment 
wionld  have  been  little  popular,  where  the  popaiaee,  were 
biM^mainteiaed  eel  of  the  treasury^— and  where  they  were 
fed  npon  sacriices,  and  amosed  with  religions  pageantry, 
there  would  be  small  complaint  at  the  ewensiveoess  of  the 
national  religion.  Tlie  spteadovr  of  individnala  aught  encite 
envy  or  sn^picioni  bnt  the  magnificence  of  the  atate,  a  fife- 
4f«ent  sttbject  of  manners  andmr  monarchies,  was  in  Athens^ 


a'yiiatoiifln  to  pMolftr  nBkf,  fikeqit  a  feir  rligfct  rim- 
posts, .  Taxes  pare  almost  nuknomB.  Tlie  bordflOAoC  te- 
voiMifiiitv  and  the  heaner  expense  of  treatiogy  and  aauMiuif 
ike  Unrtr  orders,  felf  axcIusiYaly  <m  the  wesmyroc  tliAlri- 
botacy  cities.  Vt'ar^  wheo  saocessfol,  /was  a  palpabia  soame 
of  gain  io  indiTidnals— and  irhea  adverse,  bropghl.ealftatily 
isbich  mme  ceoM  escape.  The  most  cojanuHi  lopies^i  that^ 
finre,  of  pablio  discontent  were  wanting  at  Atheos— •^ad.as 
few  of  the  citizens  were  in  absolate  want  of  snstaaance^  ^x- 
tept  wlien  snpplies  were  cot  off  by  die  aocidentsof  wari  the 
oifcnouitanca  which  with  ns  giv9s  the  highest  pla^isibflily  !»» 
iaflammatofy  harangues  was  ot  rare  oconrrence.  JBat 
Athens,  as  we  hajr6  already  stated,  bad  dangers  and  hardf- 
Aips  of  ber  own,  which,  if  they  cannot  palliate  the  oppra^ 
sions  of  whichv  in  her  days  of  greatness,  she  was  gniityvaiay 
at  least  accoont  for  dieoi.  .     ..*     , 

Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  the  political  stetii  of  the  Ghoaak 
JElepobliGS  may  be  formed,  if  we  consider  the  MsHrapoUtea 
etty  ia  each,  as  a  hage  oligarchy,  and  the  slaves  aadi  depend* 
eat  states  as  corresponding  to  the  lower  rank  jn  jnodeca 
kingdoms.  The  governing  party  mig^ht  admit  mote  oc  lass 
of  mtiBction  among  themselves,  bat  in  reiatiaa  ts  the,  ;g^7 
Y^ved,  th^y  always  maintained  a  truly  Aristocratic  isapari- 
ority.  The  ciliaendiip  of  the  leading  state  was  itself  a  acot 
of  nobility ;  and  attended  with  greater  oomparptive..  atom- 
tagte  timn  appertain  to  the  privileged  orders-  in.anyi£«re* 
pean  monarchy.  ^  .11 

The  Athenian  Empire  in  some  degree  resembled  Ulati^tf 
Um  East  India  Company ;  less  extensive  iodeedi  imd  farJess 
toieScial  to  its  foreign  subjects;  exercising  amoredeapatic 
eantnml  over  its  ministerst  and  often  deiiSagalis^  t^jttoh^a 
yet  nioKa  despotic  authority.  But  ancient  aolioar.oC'ei|i«l4iti^» 
and  claims  to  eoiial  division  of  property, /wofntiaribonifaitit- 
able  to  a  self-formed  ^ooietvt  than  to  a  conatitaitiavu  the 
tesnlt  of  time  and  accident.  .  The  iSenate  was  their  oonrt^of 
directonv  and  their  generals  and  ministem,  accreditnd  ageni^. 
in  mir  own  coontry,  the  efforts  bath  ot  the  real  and .  pre- 
leaded  ^vocates  of  liberty,  have  been  for  the  mpat  part 
directed  to  limit  the  iaxecaliye,  to  lessen  the  diacretjonary 
powers  of  government,  and  to  enlarge  the  sphere  Df-iadi^- 
doal  free  agency.  The  Patriots  oi'  old  parsusd  anathlrr 
coarse.  The  modem  defioition  of  freedom  would,  seam  to 
he  the  greatest  possible  independence  of  each*  Tha  ancient 
notioniwaasatber'-rthemoal  id^solute  power  ^  all  overall. 
Acoordiai^y,  ander  the  notion  of  liberty^  the  sovereign  peo^ ' 
dahnndand  exercised  powcnii:  vhichiitis  the  pride nf 


dftnir  liberty  U^  abridge  or  rescind.  A  b^b^as^eotptis  met 
woaU  kave -been  esteemed  a  dang^roas  infrin^etoeiit  <of  popd^  - 
W  fr«rogatiire»  ^nd  tbe  cimms  of  a  saspected  Retoloti^nut 
to  niir  trials  would  bave  been  heard  witti  most  saBpi<^ioii  b]^ 
the  gieateit  sticklers  for  tbe  rights  of  the  people.  That 
nofctef  though  sometimes  perverted  feelinfi;  of  the  EiiglisA 
eommoaalty,  which  makes  the  caase  of  eacn  the  cause  oTafl^ 
whUh  fellows  the  law  in  presumiug  the  innocence  of  ihb  ac- 
coaedt  and  resents  the  oppression  of  individuals,  as  a  puUic 
iiyury>  was  little  feLt  among  the  sovereign  neoplo ;  and  the 
<opiAioo  that  the  escape  of  the  goiity  is  a  trine,  compared  to 
the  saflfering  of  the  innocent  would  bave  been  ctad^mned  as 
«  dangerottiKr  politicri  heresy,  where  the  continual  \>eril  of  aii 
unstable  constitution  had  blinded  men's  eyes  to  the  inc6nv&- 
Tiiences  of  personal  insecurity.  The  ruling  fSfitction,  seldoni 
moderate  in  the  exercise  of  power,  had  every  thing  to  dreaS 
from  the  loas  of  that  power :  small  republics,  especially.  Such 
mB  in  ciretftaiBcribed  by  the  walls  of  a  city,  are  in  constant 
jeopardy  from  con&piraeies.  A  mercenary  troop  or  a  com- 
l>any  of  partisans,  may  overlbrow  tJ^eir  institutions  in  a 
oigbt ;  and  he  that  went  to  bed  the  busy  metnber  of  an  in- 
jurious democracy,  might  al^ke  the  Subject  o^  an  avenging 

WIiereveir,>s  in  modem  Eiirope,  domestic  slaverjr  is  nn* 
faiowa,  wheiie  freedom  is  tbe  gp^wth  of  commerce,  when  po- 
litical lights  arise  fVom  the  etercise  of  trades  or  professions, 
and  political  influence  is  connected  with  property  which  in- 
dustry may  acquire,  the  laborioiUs  ranks  will  be  respectable, 
and  a  regular  gradation,  a  stream  of  honour  will  descend 
frmn  llae  nobleman  to  the  freebom  peasant  or  artizan. 

.  Bnt  in  Greece,  tlie  really  mrful  classes,  (according  to  a 
modem  notion  of  utility),  were  excluded  from  all  paKici^ 
patiim  in  gorernment,  and  held  in  almost  universal  con- 
tempt. To  work  was  the  office  of  a  slave.  Soton  should 
have  abdished  slavery'  when  he  made  idleness  a  crime. 

We  never  find  the  Athenian  populace  calling  themselves 
the\  iodastffidas  classes,  or  the  nsetul  order ;'  they  reproach  not 
the  wealthy  with  ailelessness,  nor,  Acept  in  a  military  or 
navid  oapaoitj^i  do  titey  dwell  ott  their  own  services  to  the  lew. 
They  wete  moiost  imtversally  tax  Waters,  consumers  of  the 
ffttits  oC  othen  industry;  a  crowd  of  sineourista^  who  ex- 
pected t6  be  [Mu4  for  the  exercise  of  the  very  privileges 
fer  tbe  poyisession  of  which  they,  were  so  clamorous. 

Bot  Athene,  was  inot  the.  Utopia  of  Democracy ;  for  the 
aristocratioal  laayen  was  strong.  Indeed,  if  a  few  small 
sumI  poor  Swiss  republics  beexckpted^  perhaps  tbe  American 


BMbt'^  Thneydides.  t}& 

GpTMiflieiit  MB  the  nearest  approach  to  pore  Defiiocracy 
tfai|l  W9S:ffWfg  realised.  The  boastfol  pretences  to  antiqaity^ 
tbeliereditary  aanctity  of  the  sacerdotal  families^  the  regard 
tor  higk  birCb^  and  ancestral  fame,  which  never  seem^  to 
hare  be«a  extinguished,  the  historical  feeling  so  strong  in 
Greece*  and  chcnshed  as  it  \fB»  by  poets  and  orators,  by 
feasts  and  games,  by  periodica)  ceremonies  and  splendid 
e]Jubitjaiia»  oembined  with  that  instinctive  love  of  the  bean- 
ti&d,  the  fairest  point  in  the  Grecian  character,  to  fornish  a 
laoral  check  to  the  .Democratic  spirit  which  was  wanting  in 
the  foims  of  their  coastitotiofi*  Democracy  can  never  b0 
iti>eif,  bat  in  a  new  state;  aroand  whose  institotion  no 
mst  of  antiquity  has  grown,  whose  glories  are  recent,  and 
whose  origin  ia  sncfa,  atf  might,  witliont  loss  of  honour^  b&for- 
gotten«  Where  tbeie  is  any  regard  for  ornamental  acqaire^ 
ments,  any  sense  of  intellectual  delight,  any  reverence  for  an* 
tiquity^a^y  attachment  to  established  ordinances,  there  exists 
a  counterpoise  to  Democracy.  The  Religion -of  Greece,  so 
much  an  historical  and  commemorative  Religion,  so  inti* 
mately  connected  with  music  and  poetry,  so  splendid  and 
my^terieas  ia  its  forms,  supplied  some  counterpoise:  and 
the  temples,  statoas^  alters,  holy  places,  though  no  check 
upon  the  violence  of  mob-rule,  prevented  it  from  sink- 
ing to  Yolgar  brutality.  Xiater  innovators  seem  to  have  felt 
thia;  ai|d  hence  their  fury  against  churches,  crosses,  cathe* 
drals,  and  all  relics  of  former  times  ;  as  if  they  were  consci* 
oas,  that  while  flight  remained  to  carry  back  the  mind  into 
Antiqaity,  the  respect  for  rank  and  ancestry  could  never  be 
totally  extinguished.  A  modern  Liberal  should  have  a  world 
to  work  in,  "  without  form,  and  void/' 

From  the  remains  of  Aristocracy  in  Athens,  much,  it 
arast  be  confiessed^  of  the  jealous  and  cruel  spirit  of  its 
Democracy  arose.  The  strange  anomaly  of  permitting 
iaeqaalities  in  wealth  and  rank  to  co-exist  with  an  equality  of 
political  power,  was  a  continual  source  of  jars,  plots,  trea- 
sons^ and  revolntioBs ;  evils  which  the  controuling  mind  of 
aJPeridea  jponld  only  fbr  a  while  avert,  and  which  the  talents 
o£  sBCi^eediog  oratocs  who  too  are  often  emploved  to  multiply. 

After  all,  too  much  is  attributed  to  the  defective  constJ- 
tution  of  Athens,  if  V9e  suppose,  that  her  recorded  orime^ 
aro^  solely  from  thai  soarce«  The  imperfect  notion  of 
the,  law  of  aaliona,  the  inseonrity  of  all  small  states,  e$pe- 
ciaUy  sucb  as  .  exeroke  a  power^  they  have  no  patur^il 
■eaaa  «f  maintaiaui^,  the  military  efaaraotar  of  aH  the  ancient 
&mblie0#  the  little  value  of  human  life,  and  the  want  of 
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^  cotinection  between  morality  and  Religion,  would  not  have 
been  remedied  by  an  oligarchic,  a  monarchical,  or  a  mix^ 
constitution ;  a  far  more  extensive  change  was  needed : 
knowledge, 'Which  the  Greeks,  with  all  their  learning,  bad 
not;  and  motives  to  which  they  M'ere  strangers.  There  is  a 
marked  difference  between  the  contests  of  the  Oligarchal  und 
Democratical  parties  in  the  Grecian  Republics,  and  thoso 
of  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  at  Rome.  The  Plebeians, 
if  we  may  trust  the  narrative  of  Livy»  strongly  resembled 
our  own  populace,  and  are  neither  injuriously  nor  nnfaitb- 
fally  repi^esented  by  our  great  Dramatist  in  his  Coriolaiiii«» 
and  Julius  Csesar,  Yet  some  wise  critic  has  censured  him 
for  attributing  tlie  coarse  manners  of  our  own  citizens  to  the 
citizens  of  Rome.  To  whatever  lengths  the  Demooratip 
ainbition  may  finally  have  gone  in  that  conquering  city, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  demands  of  the  Plebeians 
were  just,  and  the  pride  and  oppression  of  the  Patriciaos 
intolerable.  The  Roman  mob  were  far  more  vulgar  and 
tasteless  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  were  less  tyranically 
bloody,  and  less  unreasonable  than  the  lower  Greeks.  The 
'Roman  Polytheism  seems  to  have  afforded  more  aid  to  mo- 
lality than  that  of  Greece.  The  domestic  virtues  were  in 
^ore  esteem.  The  condition  of  females  was  more  respect- 
able;  and,  on  the  whole,  there  was  probably  more  common 
sense  in  the  Roman  than  the  Crrecian  character.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  we  should  judge  too  harshly  of  human  nature, 
"were  we  to  decide  on  the  characters  of  nations  by  those 
public  acts  which  is  the  taski  of  an  Historian  to  r^cor^. 
No  country  ever  was,  or  can  be  governed  by  numerieal 
majorities.  The  real  directors  of  the  public  must  always 
be  few,  not  often  the  best  under  any  state ;  under  a  popular 
donstitirtion  generally  the  most  ambitions,  and  the  least  scrti- 
pnlous.  The  decisions  of  mobs  and  popular  meetings  are 
not  the  fairest  test  of  the  dispositions  of  the  individuals 
composing  them.  A  multitude  has  no  conscience,  no  s^nse 
of  responsibility  ;  for  the  act  of  all  is  the  crime  of  ne  one* 
We  should  not  therefore  infer  that  the  Greekis  were  as'  un- 
principled in  private  as  in  nationial  transactions*  or  .tlmt 
a  people  of  taste  so  refined,  and  sensibility  so  keen,  .wer^  as 
devoid  of  humanity  as  some  of  their  proneediags  woaW. in- 
duce us  to  imagine.  The  best  virtues  of  human  naturei  are 
not  matter  of  record ;  find  ofiea  the  best  men  die  axui  Wve 
no  memorial  behind'  them,  lite  havoc  of  Iho  storm  is 
'maited' and  Temembered,  wiiiler the liealing operation  (^fnii- 
ture  passes  niitnoticed,  and  known  only  by  effeois.too  gra- 
dual to  be  generally  observed.  v 
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Aur.VI.  The  Testimonies  ofNature^  Reason^  and  Revelatiom 
respecting  a  future  Judgment,  plainly  summed  up ;  infimr 
Discourses^  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge 
in  May,  1821.  By  the  Rev.  John  Lonsdale,  M.A.  Assistant 
Preacher  at  the  Temple,  and  late  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge.    8vo,    80  pp.     Rivingtons.    1831. 

Ths  subject  which  Mr.  Lonsdale  has  selected  for  these  Dis«- 
conrses,  is  ineiLbaastible  in  itself,  and  in  its  powers  of 
aw^ening  oar  attention,  and  interesting  our  feelings.  The 
sdgbtiMt  tiunds  whiob  have  yet  mudertaken  to  discuss  it»  have 
bmriiBSibie  to  fathom  ail  its  mysteries;  and  the  most  eloquent 
pteaebertf  hare  but  faintly  and  inadequately  illustrated  its 
gliiriei  and  its  terrors.  Although  the  arguments^  by  which  our 
tiuth  in  the  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  may  be  confirmed, 
and  the  inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  it  for  the  regula- 
tion of  oar  practice,  have  been  stated  by  Isaac  Barrow,  with 
all  tbe  acateiikess  and  penetration  of  his  comprehensive  intel- 
lect ;  still  he  has  left  ample  materials  either  untouched,  or  only 
in  part  employed,  upon  which  the  noblest  faculties  of  our 
reason  may  be  usefully  exerted.  Nor  will  the  orator  find, 
that;' even  the  eloquent  copiousness  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  cele- 
brated sermons  on  this  awful  subject,  has  anticipated  him  in 
every  topic,  which  it  wilt  suggest,  of  power  to  arouse  the  master 
feelings  of  oar  nature,  and  enlist  our  hopes  and  fears  in  tbe 
service  of  true  religion.  It  must  then  be  a  strange  fastidious- 
ness, which  will  turn  away  with  indifference  from  the  labours 
of  men  confessedly  able,  because,  in  chasing  this  for  the  sub- 
ject of  their  arguments  or  exhortations,  they  have  taken  their 
position  on  ground,  which  1ms  been  already  often  and  power- 
fuHy  occiipied.  Many  itideed  sire  the  illustrious  labourers  who ' 
have  preceded  them  iu  its  cultivation ;  but  the  soil  is  not  im- 
poverished, and  every  one  who  digs  in  it  shall  find  a  treasure, 
fully  equal  to  reward  the  greatest  degree  of  industry  and  abi^ 
lity,  which  he  may  be  able  to  exert. 

Mr.  Lonsdale  is  npt  an  every  day  thinker  or  writer ;  and  if  he 
bafe  diosen  wbat  some  may  call  a  trite  subject,  he  has  not  been 
contented  with  illustrating  it  by  merely  stringing  together  the 
4?oiiteon  pbciNi  of  divinity.  If  his  arguments  are  not  entirely 
origiftal  *  in  thMis^lves^  he  has  rendered  them  his  own  by  his 
mmntim  of  treating  them';  «nd  while  the  common  reader  will 
fintftbe  important  ^etfineof  a  fatnre  jndgment placed  before 
Md^;  in*  a  fmM  of  view  #iitch  to  him  may  perhaps  be  novel ; 
the  etudefii'bf  a  higher  class  will  be  gratified,  by  recognising 
Mr.  Lonsdale  as  his  fellow Jabonrer,  in  those  deeper  mines  of 
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theological  science^  vhicli  have  been  opened  by  oor  roost 
learoed  diTines ;  and  vill  allow  him  all  the  merit  of  havin|p 
fitted  their  pare  butliofi  for  the  purposes  of  currency^  by  the 
impress  of  hts  own  simple  and  perspicuous  language. 

In  hid  two  first  sermons,  Mr.  Lonsdale  brings  iorward  the 
testimony  afforded  by  nature  and  reason,  in  support  of  tha 
doctrine  of  a  future  judgment :  cohsidering  first,  the  intenisd 
evidence  in  its  favour  given  by  our  sense  of  free  agency,  and 
by  the  suggestions  of  conscience ;  afid  then,  thai  external 
proof  contained  in  the  actual  state  of  the  moral  world,  as  it  is 
a  scene  of  trial,  and  to  a  certain  extent  a  scene  of  jnstice 
also.  In  his  brief  observations  on  firee  agency,  Mr.  Lonsdale 
purposely  avoids  the  course  of  those,  who  have  entangled 
themselves  in  the  endless  mazes  of  metaphysical  discussion ; 
and  contents  himself  with  appealing  to  the  i^ommon  sense 
and  daily  experience  of  every  sober  and  dispassionate 
man,  for  an  answer  to  this  one  plain  question;  whether 
he  does  not  know  and  feel  himself  to  be  so  far  practically  free» 
as  to  be  accountable  for  his  actions,  and  capable  of  praise  or 
dispraise,  reward  or  punishment,  for  them  ?  The  conclusion 
then  from  this  palpable  certainty  is,  that  man,  thus  virtually 
accountable,  is  destined,  either  here  or  hereafter,  to  be  called 
to  an  account.  A  conclusion  which  cannot  be  evaded,  but 
by  supposing,  in  opposition  to  the  plainest  dictates  of  reason^ 
that  Grod,  who  in  the  natural  world  has  adapted  means  to  their 
ends  with  admirable  propriety,  has,  in  the  constitution  of  the 
moral  world,  acted  otherwise,  and  fitted  man  for  being  a  re- 
sponsible agent,  with  no  intenti9n  of  ever  calling  him  to  judg- 
ment Appealing  in  the  same  way  to  the  universal  feeling, 
experience,  and  confession  of  mankind  for  the  existence  of 
conscience ;  Mr.  Lonsdale  brings  it  forward  as  a  witness  to 
the  vital  truth  whieh  he  is  considering,  not  the  less  real,  be- 
cause its  natural  influence  over  human  conduct  may  be  weak- 
ened, or  for  a  time  wholly  interrupted ;  nor  the  less  Valuable^ 
because  it  may  sometimes  judge  according  to  a  wrong  mle^ 
or  be  blinded  by  prejudice  and  passion,  or  perverted  by  a  fiedse 
philosophy  • 

The  conclusion  from  the  natnre  and  operations  of  consci* 
epce,  is  thus  ably  drawn : 

**  It  it  not  then  highly  probable,  that  one  great  end,  fbr  which  the 
feeliags  in  <^uesdoo  have  been  interwov^o  with  the  very  frame  of 
om?- minds,  is  to  keep  up  in  us  a  constant  Knse  of  oiir  moral  i»> 
sponsibility  i  Can.  it  Im  supposed,  consistently  with  adueregaid  .t^ 
the  divine  attributes,  that  God  has  so  dealt  wilh  4M»  as  that  w^ 
should  be  perpetually  tormented  with  apprehensions  which  have  ne 
solid  foundation,  and  compelled  tCL  pass 'sentences  upon  oundves 
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vhich  AM  not  fiiudly  be  ratified  ?  It  is  a  remarkable  ctrcumstaBce 
in  die  records  of  pagan  philMopby,  that  *  the  poet  who  beautified 
Ibesect,  that  was  otherwise  inferior  to  the  rest  *»'  having  painted  the 
avenging  power  of  Conscience  in  vivid  colours,  saw  bow  naturally 
this  conclusion  followed ;  how  commonly  io  fact  it  had  been  drawn, 
and  how  greatly  it  had  tended  to  produce  a  general  expectation  of 
fiiture  punishments.  But  then  he  was  compelled  at  the  same  time, 
m  defiance  of  reason  and  probability,  to  pronounce  it  all  a  dream 
aad  a  delusion ;  that  he  might  be  consistent  with  himself  in  the 
naintenattoe  of  that  miserable  system,  built  upon  the  ruins  of 
Ged'a  moral  sovereignty,  which  he  had  undertaken  to  recommend 
to  the  world.  t» 

**  But  £iir  be  it  from  us,  my  brethren,  who  have  no  such  scheme 
of  folly  and  impiety  to  uphold^  far  be  it  from  us  to  imagine,  that  the 
God ef  truth  deceives  us  with  false  hopes  and  visionary  fears.  Look- 
ii^  gp|  through  the  medium  of  an  honest  and  well-mformed  con- 
sden^,  to  its  great  Author  and  Employer,  let  us  rest  assured,  thai 
the  judgments  passed  upon  us  now  by  his  deputy,  will  one  day  be 
coofirmedby  Himself:,  whether  to  our  infinite  good»  or  evil,  must 
depend,  under  his  grace  and  mercy,  upon  ourselves."    P.  16* 

Ib  the  second  discourse  Mr.  Lonsdale  shews,  how  the  ex- 
ternal state  of  the  moral  world  confirms  the  testimony  borne 
by  our  own  hearts  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  retribution. 

fie  remarks,  that  the  more  seriously  and  accurately  men 
OKamiiie  into  their  present  condition,  the  more  they  will  be 
coBviDced  that  they  are  in  a  state  of  trial :  of  trial,  as  he  pro- 
perly distingniskes,  with  reference,  not  to  a  future  existence, 
lor  that  w^id  be  to  beg  the  question,  but  to  this  very  world 
in  which  Wd  live,  and  in  which  all  our  present  business  lies. 
HaviBg  eatiiblished  tliia  point,  and  shewn  the  light  which  it 
throws  on  the  momentous  sobject  under  his  notice ;  he  ilins- 
tratea  it  fnrtker,  by  placing  before  ns  the  moral  world,  ae- 
eording'to  its  present  constitntion,  as  a  scene  of  justice  to  a 
oerlain  ex.te»t ;  and  shewing  ns  that  the  scheme  of  distributive 
jostiee  wkiofa  it  exhibits,  while  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
God  loTeth  li^teonsness  and  hateth  iniquity,  that  be  is  a  re- 
warder  of  them  >ivbo  diligently  seek  him,  and  an  executor  of 
iwatb  upon  all  the  workers  of  evil,  contains  also  in  its  incom- 
pleteness and  imperfection  a  strong  proof,  that  the  judgment 
which  is  began  in  this  world,  shall  be  perfected  in  the  next. 

*<  By  the  retributive  system  which  we  see  even  now  established, 
God  dedares  himself  to  be  a  judge:  by  its  imperfection,  he  teaches 
as,  that  he  suspends  his  arm,  and  defers  the  fulness  and  consumma- 
iNaof  hiajuskiee."     P.  33. 


•*  •  Lacreliut,  as  characterized  by  Bacun." 
«  t  Sec  lAicret.  III.  10t%— 1036." 


Bind*  of  all  mtn  ;*  and  bat  beeo  *  ooivenaUT  aeknowledgedl  ia  all 
Dittions,  ag€8y  and  religions/  He  wiU  naturally  Hberafbra  be  led  to 
cdnclude»  that  he  is  in  no  way  indebted  to  Chrietiaaity  for  theinoul** 
cation  of  it.  But  let  him  enquko  a  little  further,  and  he  may  be* 
aotnew&at  0tartled»  to  find  anoUier  of  these  philosophers  *,  not  infe* 
rior  in  celebrity  to  the  former,  exerting  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
explode  this  very  same  doctrine :  representing  it  as  a  mere  bomati 
invention,  the  joint  offspring  of  policy,  and  superstition,  and  nothing 
less  than  an  impious  arraignment  of  the  justice  of  the  Deity,  in  his 
present  government  of  the  world.  Pet|^exed  by  these  contradic- 
tory judgments,  coming  from  equally  high  authorities,  what  course 
shall  the  free  enquirer  take  i  Shall  he  reject  BoHngbroke  for  Her. 
bert,  or  Herbert  for  Boliogbroke  ?  WiH  not  the  bewildered  and 
thirsty  sceptic  turn  in  disgust  from  thete  broken  eisterm,  and  hasten 
back  to  thaty^it^otn  of  living  tDaten^  which  in  an  evil  hour  he  waa 
tempted  toforsaks  -^  f  Win  he  not  say  of  his  blind  guides,  in  the 
language  of  the  prophet,  The  mse  men  are  ashamed^  they  are  die* 
muf/ed  and  taken  ••  ib,  ihejf  have  rejected  the  toord  of  the  Lord  ;  and 
tvAol  toisdom  is  in  them  {  V*    P,  48. 

Having  thus  established  the  necessity  of  a  revelation  for  the 
confirmation  of  oar  belief,  and  the  correction  of  oar  opiniona 
respecting  this  great  tmlh  ;  in  his  concluding  discoarse  Mr. 
Lonsdale  contemplates  his  sobject,  as  it  is  represented  in  the 
page  of  Inspiration :  where  the  picture  which  Natural  ReU- 
gioo  had  sketched  with  no  feeble  hand,  has  been  finished  by 
Kevelation,  and  filled  ap  with  oiroomstances  of  anparalielefl 
interest,  and  grandeur ;  and  clothed  with  such  glowing  coloars 
as  may  arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  cursory  observer. 

The  following  extract  will  be  sufficient  to  afford  our  reader 
an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  ability  with  which  this  por- 
tion of  the  subject  has  been  treated. 

**  I  oome  now,  in  the  last  place,  to  not  the  least  striking  (emm 
ture  in  this  most  striking  subject,  the  character  of  Him  who  is  to 
be  the  Judge  in  the  tremendous  solemnity  before  us :  upon  which 
however  I  am  compelled  to  speak  with  much  greater  brevity,  than 
is  asrecable  either  to  the  magnitude  of  the  thing  itself,  or  to  mv 
origmal  design.  That  He  who  appeared  once  on  the  theatre  of  this 
world,  as  our  Prophet,  and  our  Example ;  our  Law-giver,  and  our 
King ;  and  above  all,  as  our  Priest»  and  our  Sacrifice ;  that  this  eame 
Jetys  shall  again  appear  personally  as  our  Judge,  is  a  truth,  which 
the  Gospel  exhibils  to  us,  written  in  such  characters  of  light,  tiai 
he  may  run  that  readeth  it.  And  I  suppose  that  no  man,  ooosuk* 
ing  the  Scriptures  in  the  simplicitv  of  an  unprejudiced  understand-* 
ing,  ever  called  it  into  question  for  a  moment.  How  then  must 
such  a  man  be  startled,  when  he  finds  it  argued,  that, '  when  Christ 

*  <«  Lord  Boliogbroke.    Sec  Inland.    Vol.  11.  ii^  t40,  4,  Md  6M,  te." 
+  «  Jcr.  ii.  13."  X  •*  Jer.  tiu,  9." 
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it  wpiematti  as  afipoiDled  by  God  to  ftidge  the  world,  nothing 
moreaaj  be  attended  by  this  lattguftge,  than  that  the  final  states  of 
all  aad  erery  individual  of  mankhid  shall  be  awarded  agreeably  to 
the  dedarmiona  of  the  Gospel;'  and  thus,  that  he  is  only  'figurar 
tifdy  a  }«dge  * !'    Bat  let  it  suffice  to  have  barely  mentioned  this, 
tanv  the  least  of  it»  bold  invasion  of  an  establislied  doctrine  ;  not 
ftr  we  purpoae  of  indulging  in  uncharitable  censure*  but  only 
of  sbewJng  the  natural  consequence  of  going  to  the  Oracles  of  God 
with  a  mind  wedded  to  a  preconceived  system.    To  us,  my  bre- 
diTen,   it  bdonga  to  look  at  the  wondrous  object,  here  held  up  to 
our  view,  with  very  different  eyes.     And,  in  truth,  the  despised^  the 
r9f0c$edf  the  crMcffied  Jesus,  (still  alas !  despised,  rejected,  aiid  cru^ 
cjISed  nfrethf  by  too  many)  appearing  as  the  principal  actor  in  that 
sceoe  of  final  retribution,  is  an  image  which,  if  man  would  but  con. 
templale  it,  might  check  the  most  hardened  sinner  in  his  career 
and  rouse  the  moat  lukewarm  proAssor  from  his  lethargy  of  indifier- 
eooe.    The  Scriptures,  with  that  extraordinary  simplicity,  which 
peculiarly  distinguishes  them,  and  seems  of  itself  sufficient  to  esta,- 
blish  their  super,  human  character,  have  called  our  attention  to,  but 
not  eolarged  upon,  the  astonishing  contrast  between  the  circum- 
stances of  our  Lord's  past,  and  his  future  appearance  ;  particularly 
in  that  remarkable  passage,  Behold^  he  Cometh  mth  ciouds  ;  and 
every  eye  tkall  see  Asm,  and  they  also  which  pierced  him  f.    What 
a  trein  of  overwhelming  reflections  do  these   last  few   words 
awaken ;  The  carpenter's  son,  the  man  of  sorramf  the  wanderer 
without  ukere  to  (ay  his  head,  the  suffering  malefactor,  has  va* 
niilied  from  before  our  eyes ;  and,  in  his  place,  we  see  the  King  of 
hMggy  oMd  Lord  of  lords  ;  from  vohoseface  the  earth  and  the  heaven 
fee  avaay^  and  have  no  plaeejbundjbr  them.     But  I  will  not  expa.^ 
tiate  upon  a  theme,  which  has  exhausted  the  richest  and  the  holiest 
storea  of  human  eloquence.    Let  us  view  then  the  character  of  our 
Judge,  rather  as  adding  softness,  than  grandeur,  to  the  picture. 
The  prospect  of  a  tribunal,  before  which  the  secrets  of  all  hearta  will 
be  hud  open,  where  no  subterfuees  will  avail  us  any  thing,  no  &lse 
pleas  can  be  put  in,  is  so  full  of  terrors,  that  a  far  better  man  than 
FeKx  may  well  tremble  at  it*    But  when  we  remember,  who  is  to 
be  our  Judge,  when  we  consider  that  it  is  no  other,  than  the  mild 
and  merciful  Sariour,  toho  went  about  doing  good;  who  was  ever 


"  *  See  Behham**  Calm  Inquiry  Into  the  Henon  of  (^irisr,  p.  SS5—447.  sni- 
■iacl««rted  opon  by  Dean  (now  Bishop)  Magec.  DiMi  and  DiMeit.  on  Atone- 
ment  and  SacrificOb  Vol  IL  p.  493.  What  was  the  procass  which  lad  lo  thia 
iatcrpretatkiD  might  easily  be  conjectured;  eren  if  the  interpreter  himself  had 
SKA  iald  vs«  that  *this  [Use  judgment  of  the  world]  is  an  oiBce  of  such  trans- 
oeodant  ^Jgaity  aad  ieiportance,  and  raquiias  povars  so  far  snpertor  to  any  thing 
which  we  can  conceive  to  beloog  to  a  mefe  human  being,  however  meritorious 
snd  exalted,  that  to  many  it  appears  utttrly  iucredible,  that  such  an  office  should 
be  asfigned  toone  who  was  himself  at  one  tine  a  peccable  and  pliable  man,  and, 

MiBch,  liable  to  appear  at  the  tribnoal  of  eternal  justice.' How  stfoqgly  is  tha 

doetrina  of  oar  LonPs  divinity  confirmed,  by  such  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  it  V* 

*^  f  Rev.  i  7.  Compare  John  xia.  31.  and  Zeah.  xii.  10.** 
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reaid}rrtct  m  |o  tbe^pepitent*  jfiy  sku  be  forgiven  thee;  if  bo  pn^yed 
fvi;  piiLinuruerers  from  that  cro89«  where  ne  W48  paying  the  pc^aUy 
of  our  sins;  then  indeed  hope  comes  to  our  relief,  and  'retnin<» 
ui.of  all  his  gracious  sayings,  all  his  rich  promises;  but  chiefly  of 
ttie  mighty  efficacy  of  his  atonement.  It  is  in  hts  human  character 
too^  that  ho  IS  more  than  once  spoken  of  as  our  Judge.  He  is  Cfi^ 
vmn  ordained  for  this  purpose:  And  we  are  expressly  told^  that  ike 
Father  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute  judgment f  detaute  he  it 
the  son  of  nuin*;  *  that  is/  (to  use  the  exposition  of  one  of  the 
greatest  in  that  numerous  host  of  great  divines*  wiio  bave  adonuad 
ttid  enlightened  this  place)  *  because  of  the  Three  Pers^n^^  whieb 
ace  God,  be  only  is  also  ibe  Son  of  Man ;  and  th&rehfe,  for  lis  afi- 
nity  to  nien*&  nature,  for  bis  sense  of  their  infirmities,  for  bis  appear- 
ance to  their  eyes,  most  fit  to  represent  the  greatness,  mildness,  and 
sweetness  of  equity,  in  the  severity  of  that  just  and  irrespective 
j4idgmeat  f*'  "    3P-  70. 

After  the  specimens  wbicb  we  have  given  of  Mr.  Lons- 
dale's style,  and  power  of  reasoning,  it  will  scarcely  be  maces- 
sary  to  say  more  in  recommendation  of  these  discoarses^ 
which  certainly  entitle  their  aafhor  to  an  honoarable  station 
among  those  able  and  eloquent  Divines,  who  have  confirmed 
4nd  illustrated  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  afatnrejadgment^ 
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Art«  VII.  Paramythia ;  or.  Mental  Pastimes :  being  Ori^ 
ffinal  Anecdotes,  Historical,  Descriptive,  Humorous, 
and  Witty,  collected  chiefly  during  a  long  Residency  at 
the  Court  of  Russia*  By  the  Author,  Lawler  and 
Quick.    Crown  8vo.  pp.  184.    6s.    1821. 

:  TlbipaiMuhiap  if  we  06ek  the  ititerpretatioti  of  tho  word  in 
Plato,  18  an  adhortatory  and  soothing  expression  :  if  we  look 
to  the  Rhetorician  Hermogenes,  it  is  a  figure  of  speeoh 
which  softens  asperities ;  but  unless  Hermogenes  so  ex- 
plained it  before  he  was  five  and  twenty  bis  aothority  is 
nought ;  for  aft^r  that  age  be  lost  bis  memory,  and  his  heart 
became  covered  with  hair.  Plutarch  has  used  it  as  the  con« 
'firtMti^  of  a  dMbtfat  porftioti ;  and  the  gsood  fiidiQ^  of 
*  Ftotemais  is  inclined  to  Ibink  it  means  consotaition;     j  - 

"  The  Author  ''before  us  therefore  has  a  ndosra^ge/for 
Ma  ^'  Mefttal  Paslisiea ;"  and  may  readily  pass       vr 

'\''  **  From  grave  t^  gay,  fro«i:livefy  t^severV'  ' 

*  *  #•  «  Wm  V.  87^'»  

.f.f  l>e«noB'iiKxp9s.ofU)e.Crced,Art.  VL^  ;.     .  ..... 


l^aramyihia ;  or.  Menial  Ftisiimti.  ti 

\x(  compounding  a  work  wbioh  the  first  word  of  hit  tifle-pAgd 
{iroclaims  to  be  of  an  adho'rtatory-sootfiing,  asperity-fH)^- 
eoiiig»   donbt-confinniDg,  and  consolatory  tendency. 

ttr.  Walker,  for  such  we  are  told  of  bim  by  others,  is  the 

name  of  the  writer  of  this  volome,  resided  for  a  long  time  as 

a&  Artist  in  the  Court  of  St.  Petersbarg.    We  learn  of  him^ 

from  bimaelf^  that  he  is  nearly  sixty,  that,  he  is  not  wdl 

cdneated,  and  has  a  bad  memory:  that  few  people  have 

IraTelled  more,  or  enjoyed  more  frequent  opportonities  of 

wiping  with  good  company ;  that  he  is  a  man  of  obserVatioD, 

sbkI  for  many  years  was  daily  honoared  with  the  con&deace 

and  eonrersation  of  a  tmly  great  and  amiable  sovereign ; 

wttd  lastly,  that  every  story  which  he  relates  is  '^  a  well  a«- 

thenticated  indobitable  fact,  and  new  to  the  Doblic.'*    We 

learn  of  him,  from  his  book,  that  he  is  a  good-natared  gos- 

aqping  old  gentleman,  who,  we  doubt  not,  is  a  very  agreeable 

oonipanion  in  a  post  chaise,  or  over  a  bottle  of  port.    And 

we  intend,  for  the  sake  of  our  readers,  very  freely  to  elicit 

fw^9n  his  pages  such  parts  as  strike  us  to  be  the  most''  hu* 

morotis  and  witty,"  with  less  regard  for  those  which  are 

^  historical  and  descriptive.'* 

In  reading  iSIsop^s  Fables,  we  always  skip  the  moral ; 
for  though  we  like  very  much  to  hear  birds  and  beasts'  talk 
at  their  ease,  it  is  dreary  work  to  be  obliged  to  listen  to 
gravity  and  sense.  Mr.  Walker  therefore  will  pardon  us  if 
we  omit  his  **  Introduclions,"  and  hasten  at  once  to  his 
"  Scraps."  Whether  or  not  the  first  story  which  we  shbll 
cite  is  hew,  we  care  but  little ;  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose 
that  it  IS  good. 

•'  General        was  one  of  the  paprenu's,  lifted,  By  the 

French  revolution,  from  obscurity ;  his  father  having  held  the  si- 
tustioD  of  Swiss,  Cft  porter,  to  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  When  ap- 
{waited,  by  Bonaparte,  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Russia,  he  was 

.muob  in  the  hAit  of  boasting,  in  society  ai^d  at  cour^  of  his 
states  and  possessions  in  Languedoc,  Champagne,  &c.  &c. ;  upon 
which  a  very  witty  and  beautiful  lady,  the  Countess  VflJerien  Zoo- 

,\ioSt  said  to  him,  with  great  naivete,  *'  Languedoc^  Champagni! 
inoM  chsr  gentrel^  et  moije  vans  croi/ois  toujours  Suisse  J*    T:  8. 

^Eheitte^  are  highly  characleristic ;  and,  as  they  happen 
to  be  "  hisAdrieal*'  aa  well  as  '*  JuuneroQa,"  Wie  mena  Jreadiy 
' flOcAvDtthenk  •  -    '        : 

'*  I  have,  in  one  of  the  following  straps,  said,  thac  the  ^xxtpenfor 
Paul  was  not  completely  master  of  himself :  tbistriding  occurrence 
will  further  evince  it.  The  late  Mr.  Frazer,  of  the  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  used,  almost  every  summer,  to  bring  out  a  laige  invest- 
ment of  curious  plants,  flowers,  and  shrubs,  of  which  the  pri>^ 
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4dir8ger«enipr06s,  Paul's  oonsprt,  was  a  grea^  amateure  and  pu^- 
oliaaer*  One  year,  he  brought  out;  on  speculatioQi  one  of  tbe 
long  ilap-bang  stage-coaches,  to  carry  sixteen  inai(leis ;  thinking 
they  miglit  be  substituted  for  the  very  heavy  lumbering  calashes, 
then  used  for  transporting  the  court-servants  from  the  town  pa- 
laces to  those  in  the  country,  when  they  changed  their  dejour  or 
Iservice.  The  emperor  was  apprised  of  the  carriage  being  at  the 
door,  to  which  were  harnessed  six  horses.  He  came  down  to  see 
it ;  laughed  at  its  appearance ;  and,  seeing  me  loitering  about, 
asked  me,  with  another  or  two  he  selected,  to  take  a  ride  in  it. 
•We  were  no  sooner  seated,  than,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  up 
jumped  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  oif  the  coach-box,  with  the 
jcoachman,  and  away  we  drove  for  several  versts.  When  about  to 
return,  whether  the  Tsar  of  Muscovy  thought  the  carriage  ridicu- 
louSy  his  own  conduct  somewhat  so,  or  was  splenetic  at  having  so 
far  committed  theJmperial  dignity,  I  know  not»  but  he  tapped  at 
ODe  of  the  little  windows  in  the  front,  where  I  s^t.  which,  as  the 
reader  may  suppose,  I  immediately  opened^  and  on  seeing  me,  he, 
half  laughing,  said,  *  Savez  vous,  Mons^  ^.,  que  si  je  xxmlois  je 
pouvoii  vaus  cracker  dans  la  figure.^  *  Do  you  know,  squire  W*^ 
if  I  chose,  I  could  spit  in  your  face.'  The  reply  it  deserved 
might  have  packed  me  off  to  Siberia,  and,  therefore,  I  pocketed 
theaiiront."     P.  12. 

'^  The  Emperor  Paul,  though  sudden  and  capricious,  was  at  the 
same  time  very  gay  and  lively.  He  one  day,  puffing  and  blowing 
out  his  cheeks,  (as  was  his  custom,)  strutted'  up  te  Doyen,  wh# 
was  painting  a  large  picture  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  told  him  he 
would  set  to  htm  for  the  head  of  Psydie,  which  was  then  wantiag. 
The  painter,  though  taken  by  surprise,  was  not  thrown  off  his 
guwd  ;  but,  making  a  very  low  bow,  re^ed,  that  had  he  wanted 
the  head  of  an  emperor,  he  would  not  have  desired  a  better  model, 
but  for  a  Psyche,  he  must  beg  to  be  excused.  The  spriehtly  mo- 
narch, patting  him  on  the  shoulder,  told  him  he  had  acquitted  him^ 
self  better  than  he  expected,  and  had  come  o£^  like  a  true  courtier, 
with  flying  colours.'*     P.  60, 

There  is  more  of  real  dignity  in  tbe  kindness  which  Ca- 
therine displayed  below,  'Ae  Empress  with  all  her  faults, 
vreil  knew  how  to  play  the  part  of  a  great  monarch ;  and 
there  ia  more  in  this  than  is  commonly  imagined. 

**  fivdi  is  the  awe  that  dignified  majesty  fanpressos  on  the  be- 
hshiaia,  and  so  pecntiflri^ 'eminent  was  it  in  the  strikbg  manners 
and  deportment  of  her  imperial  majesty,  the  Empress  Catherine, 
that  even  a  Frenchman  was  overcome  by  it.  The  Count  de  — r-— 
was  appointed  ambassador  by  the  court  of  Versailles  to  that  of  St. 
Peteoburg :  on  the  day  of  his  audience  and  presentation,  th^  em- 
press was  seated  on  a  splendid  throne  in  tiie  marble  h^l,  sur^ 
rounded  by  the  imperial  family,  the  clievalier  guard  in  silver 
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araxmr,  her  generab,  adminils^  great  officers,  of  state^  and  of  ihe 
coait ;  foreign  iDinisters,  ladies  of  rank,  and  other  diftUnguishfid 

cbarecters,  &c.  &c.    The  Count  de  — entered  the  saloooy  hul 

wu  so  completely  astonished  and  overawed  by  the  magnificeooe 
of  the  scene^  that,  instead  of  delivering  the  speech  he  had  studied^ 
he  could  only  kneel  down  at  the  foot  of  the  throne*  and  staminer 
oat,  "  Le  TOLf  moti  maitrct  —  Le  rot,  mon  maitre^**  and  could  ab- 
solutely get  no  fiirther.  The  empress^  pityiog  his  confusion  and. 
dittressy  rose  with  her  accustomed  obliging  afiability,  and  snid^ 
"  My  dear  Count — The  king  your  master,  feeling  the  most  friendly, 
disposition  towards  me  and  my  empire,  and  wishing  me  all  tte 
happiness  this  world  can  bestow,  has  honoured  you  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  ambassador  so  to  tell  me.^  Then  stepping  from 
dte  throne  with  the  utmost  grace  and  ease,  gave  him  her  hand  to 
kiss,  and  walked  out  of  the  hall."    P.  38. 

^  During  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  whose  court  esta« 
blbhmeot  was  profuse,  and  the  abuses  excessive ;  she  was  sitting 
one  day  at  a  window  of  the  palace,  from  which  she  could  see  a 
passage  that  led  to  the  court  kitchen,  and  observed  an  old  woman 
come  with  a  sledge,  and  load  it  with  fowls,  partridges,  fish,  &c»« 
which  had  been  delivered,  but  never  cooked.  Just  as  the  old 
dame  was  driving  off  with  her  booty,  the  empress  rang  the  bell  fov 
her  valet-de-chambre,  and  desired  him  to  go  to  the  old  lady  witli 
her  belt  respects,  begdxig'her  to  make  all  thfe  haste  she  possibly 
could,  and  get  off  with  her  treasure,  for  if  the  grand  chamberlain 
of  the  household  saw  her,  she  dared  not  tell  the  dreadful  punish- 
ments that  awaited  her.".    P.  55» 

We  have  somewhere  seen  a  similar  anecdote  of  George 
the  Third,  and  a  sentinel  at  Buckingham  House,  who  used 
to  milk  the  royal  cows  for  his  own  use  and  diversion,  during 
the  morning  watch. 

One  anecdote  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  most  ccmclade 
oar  citations :  it  is  in  equally  g^d  taste  with  those  of  Ci^- 
therine.  « 

'*  Whoa  the  preamt  emperor  came  to  the  throne,  alid  people 
were  allowed  to  walk,  ride,  and  dress  rationally,  and  not  like  the 
old-fashioned  wax-figures  of  the  fifteenth  joentar]!^  her  Imperial 
Majesty  enjoyed,,  in  common  with  others,  this  national  ro&nna* 
tion.  She  was  walking  in  the  summer-gardens,  dressed  with  taste- 
fill  simplicity,  and  being  really  a  beautiful,  well.fbrmed,  interest- 
ing person,  was  noticed  by  an  officer  in  the  guards,  who,  hawag 
only  seen  her  at'  court  in  a  hoop- petticoat,  Tappets,  and  all  the 
other  cumbrous  paraphernalia,  did  not  know  her.  He  was/muofa 
struck  with  her,  accosted  her,  and  went  a  step  too  far  in  his  beha» 
viour  and  importui^ities.  The  empress  was  obli^d  to  call  a  court 
servant  to  assist  her  escape  from  this  enterprising  knight,  and, 
when  die  got  to  the  palace,  mentioned  the  efeeunstance  to  the  ««>- 
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pewMr«    He  foon  discorered  the  oflfenderi  but  contented  ttftufetfr 
witb  4&yinffi  next  moeningi  on  the  partdo,  Ihdt  some  officer  jn  bis^ 
guards  b^  geeatly  iusdted  a  lady  who  was  dear  to  bte  in  th^ 
sumroer-gardens :  that  when  he  relaxed  the  strict  sumptuay  laws 
which  lately  exbted,  he  meant  his  subjects  should  enjoy  a  rational 
liberty ;  but  he  was  sorry  to  find  it  had  already  degenerated  into 
licentiousness.    He  further  added  his  hope  that  such  improper, 
conduct  would  never  be  repeated ;  and  concluded  by  trusting  the 
gentlemen  around  him  would  think  him  mild,  when  they  were 
toM  it  was  her  Imperial  Majesty  who  was  the  unfortunate  lady'  so 
ofcnded.*'     F.  1S7. 

Doyen's  critique  on  Sir  /odina  ReyBolds*s  style*  Ibongh' 
awcastio  was  not  wholly  mgust.  The  picture  wbicli  called, 
it  forth,  was  the  infant  Hercules  strangko4f^  the  Serpaal^  i» 
sal^ct  which  the  Painter  bad  not  unaptly  cboseD  as  aHagO'i' 
ricsi  of  the  progress  of  the  Rnssian  Empire*  Doyea  dm^, 
garded  the  toloptoons  cdoatiDg,  and  looked  chie§y  to  the 
andecided  drawing*  and  the  Taried  distribution  of  effect^ 
light  and  shadow*  At  length  when  asked  his  opinion,  be 
burst  out,  *'  Svperbe  tableau  !  magnifique  I  grand  effet ! 
beau  coroli  I  plein  (Texpressian  !  and  then  with  emphasis  afteir 
a  short  hesitation,  *^  Renversez  le,  c*est  toujours  ten  bwM» 
tableau**  ■       ,- 

One  or  two  of  Mr.  Walker's  *'  Pastimes"  might  have 
been  omitted  with  advantage ;  but  perhaps  the  8tatt4afd'  Qf 
delicacy  varies  some  little  in  the  different  temperatures  of 
London  and  St.  Petersbargb. 


Art*  VIII.  The  History  of  the  Plague^  as  it  hoe  latelg  eifH 
peared  in  the  Islands  ofS/lalta^  Gozo^  Catfu^  Cq^hakmia^ 
%c^  detaiUng  important  Faets,  iUmstrative  nf  the  specific 
Contagion  of  thai  Disease,  with  Particulars  oftheMeano 
adopted  for  its  Eradieation.  By  J.  D.  TuUy^  Esq^  StuF'^ 
aeon  to  the  Forces,  Member  of  the  Ionian  AcademifftcMfk 
Mni^ctor  of  Quarantine^  and  President  of  the  Bdard  of 
Health  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  8vo.  S04  pp«  ho^mw^^ 
1821. 


}.» ' 


It  is  well  known  that  an  ojpiiMon  has  of  l(t(e  yMts  beenrevjvf4 
by  some  eminent  medical  practijtloners»  which  is  inclined,  vV> 
refer  the  comn^anieatiiHi  of  tbie.plagu^  .rajlbev  to  .an  ji|f{^ted 
jaate  of  the  atoLoaphere,  than  .to  cmtiig^i)*.  t  Tbe.  llp))j^W 
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rMastHy  enoii^,  has  been  deemed  of  sufficient  mportmtee 
to  form  a  branch  of  Parliamentary  inquiry.  With  Ae  hypo* 
timet  which  have  been  produced  before  Ibe  Commrttee  ap* . 
pomted  to  inTestrgate  tbis  question,  we  have  little  concern  ; 
bat  the  mass  of  facts  which  Mr.  Tuliy  has  collected  in  the 
Tolome  before  us,  chiefiy  on  his  own  personal  knowledge, 
will,  we  should  think,  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  most 
relactant  scepticism. 

Two  brigs  from  Alexandria  anchored  in  the  port  of  Malta 
on  the  28th  of  March,  1813.  They  were  furnished  with 
fool  bills  of  health,  notifying  the  existence  of  the  plague  in 
the^ily  wUoh  they  had  left,  and  two  persons  oo  board  one  of 
them  had  died  soddenly  during  the  voyage  with  symptoms  of 
a  vipleoft  pestilential  nature.  The  crew  of  this  vessel,  the  St. 
Nicholasy  was  immediately  transferred  to  the  lazaretto, 
where.  In  little  more  than  a  week,  the  captain  and  the  sailor 
wb*  attended  him,  died  under  all  appearances  of  the  plague. 
HMSt.  Nicholas  on  this  calamitous  event,  was  immediately 
SQHtbaiA:  to  Alexandria. 

In  a  few  davs  the  plague  broke  out  in  the  house  of  a  shoe- 
Baker  of  Vaietta ;  a  man  whose  principal  occupation  was 
sttaggKeg.  Himself,  his  wife,-  and  daughter,  were  victims  to 
the  disease*  In  all  the  cases  of  plague  which  immediately 
soooeeded^  commanication  with  the  shoemaker's  family  was 
distinctly  traced  ;and  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  infected 
good^  had  been  clandestinely  landed  in  his  house  from  the 
stores  of  the  St.  Nicholas. 

Daring  the  whole  of  the  following  summer  and  autumn,  the 
disease  was  propagated  and  kept  alive  in  various  parts  of 
Malta,  by  the  plunder  and  concealment  of  infected  pro- 
perty. The  vigilance  of  government  at  length  succeeded 
in  checking  these  dangerous  outrages  through  the  greater 
partimi  efSie  island  ;  but  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Casal 
€armi  <kmtmned  to  set  at  nought  all  ordinances,  and  made 
tkdr  town  a  dep6t  for  the  malady.  Sir  Thomas  Maitland's 
^tgtiihm  measures  succeeded  in  extirpating  it;  but  not  until 
he  KeA ducted  double  walk  round  this  town,  which  was  put 
uMer  marisal  law,  and  surrounded  by  cordons  of  troops  re- 
peAted'^t'  intervris.  It  was  some  time  before  the  germs  of 
th4M)^llfa^  were^ddmpleteiy  eradicated  in  the  town  itself;  but 
thev  c^tfed  to  spread  around  it  from  the  moment  of  circntn-< 
valmtion ;  and  not  a  single  instance  of  the  disease  occurred 
ttiitfag'tte  shkUerg  who  were  employed  in  preventing  escape 
ftom  it.     '  ' 

On'tfceVth^of  J^ftuaty,  1814,  ail  other  towns  in  the  island 
woM  ^maMibatedfromqaaraatind;  «o  rapid  was  the  efiect 
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produced  by  the  itoppt^e  of  commiiiftieathiD:  CttHBii'4a. 
vhich  place  we  migbt  reasonably  expect  to  find  the  difteitfe 
more  obstinate,  did  not  recover  its  fall  liberty  tilltfce  7tfa^V>f 
March, 

The  island  of  Gozo  was  too  near  not  to  feel  great  nlaria  ; 
but  the  strict  exercise  of  the  qaarantine  regnlations^^pM- 
served  it  unharmed  till  free  pratique  was  proolaimed  at  Multa. 
It  was  then,  when  all  suspicion  of  danger  had  ceased,  that  the 
criminal  indiscretion  of  an  individaal  import^  thishortfUe 
scourge  from  the  neighbouring  coast.     One  Angdo  G«feti»  a 
temporary  inhabitant  of  Casai  Cunni,  before  the  town  wlii  {&» 
vested  with  military,  concealed  a  box  of  wearing:  apparel  im 
its  neighbourhood.     When  the  restrictions  were  t|Jcen  off,  he 
carried  this  chest  to  Gozo.     In  two  days  be  died  suddenly ;  m 
six  more  his  daughter  followed  him,  and  in  rapid  succeari^n 
many  inhabitants  of  this  village  shared  the  sanvs  fate,  amoUg^ 
whom  were  the  priest  who  attended  him  and  the  person  wfaa 
assisted  at  his  burial.  By  an  immediate  adoption  of  meaanrM 
similar  to  those  used  at  Malta,  the  farther  ravages  were  soa* 
pended ;  and  out  of  a  population  of  15,000  souls,  only  ninety'- 
six  died.  Among  them  we  regret  to  include  the  pame  of  Dr. 
M^Adam,  Physician  to  the  British  forces,  whose  eKerttona 
were  unremitted,  but  who  unfortunately  neglected  bi$  own 
security  through  disbelief  in  thepower  of  contagion. 

In  December,  1815,  the  authorities  in  Corfu  were  informed 
that  a  malignant  fever  was  raging  in  the  village  of  Marathia, 
and  (hat  thirteen  persons,  out  of  a  population  of  fifty,  were  at- 
/eady  dead.  The  saperstition  of  the  inhabitanls  attributed 
their  sufferings  to  the  evil  agency  of  the  spirit  of  a  man  who 
"had  been  recently  murdered  in  their  neighbourhood*  Praydrs 
and  processions  were  eagerly  offered  as  atonements ;  and  all 
who  died  were  said  to  be  attacked  either  in  the  aigbt,  or  re- 
turning from  their  field  labours  in  the  evening. 

Under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  TuUy,  the  few  huts  of  MaiHr 
thia  were  immediately  destroyed ;  tents  were  pitched  for  tbe 
houseless  inhabitants,  and  a  cordon  was  drawn  round  them. 
XJnbappily  but  a  few  days  before  these  precautions  were  used, 
some  paptu  from  different  villages  in  the  neighboarbood  had 
assisted  the  Marathians  in  a  religious  ceremony^  calonlated  to 
appease  the  angry  spirit  The  disease  was  thos  oommnnicaled,  « 
and  traced  to  the  residence  of  each  individual  wlio  had  been 
present  It  became  necessary  to  prevent  all  dgre^  from  the 
infected  districts,  apd  strong  additional  barriers  were  esta- 
blished for  the  purpose. 

In  the  course  of  this  service.  Assistant  Sutgeon  Tbone  fell 
a  victim  to  his  seal.  Of  the  troopa  dispersed  o^er  t|te  whole 
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UfitffikoUt  tkirleeii;  iJM  i>f  Uie  plague :  aod  in  each  separate 
ana^f  die  ^^urfie  o£  coniafioQ  was  satisfactorily  traoea.  In 
oae  jnatancie  api  entire  guard  entered  an  iafected  hoii$e  for  itie 
sake  of  plender*  The  most  gailty  were  immediately  executei, 
tad  several  elher  of  the  offenders  suffered  under  the  conse- 
qoeaeea  of  the  disease. 

Tke  leadii^  principle  which  guided  Mf .  Tull}''s  operations 
vas  as  oioch  as  possible  to  concentrate  his  hospitals,  and  ctr- 
caaisoribo  the  eocfunpmeats.  The  suspected  or  diseased  per- 
sona ia  Uie  district  of  Leftimo,  comprising  seven  villages, 
were  gradoaliy  removed  to  the  plain  of  Perivoli.  Daring 
three  sttGcessive  days  the  sick,  who  filled  three  pest  hospitals, 
vese  transferred  to  the  central  depot  The  distance  was 
pearly  three  miles,  the  march  occupied  several  l,iours,  and 
not  a  man  in  the  nufneraus  escorts,  who  closely  guarded  the 
pro^essiom,  was  seized  with  infection.  We  think  this  fact  con- 
gittsive;  notwithstandiug  we  have  been  told  th^t "  a  single  in- 
fected person  is  sufficient  to  contaminate  the  air  of  a  whole 
Pity,** 

Uud^  these  prndent  measures  the  virulence  of  the  disorder 
seemed  to  abate,  when  Maria  Canta^  an  interesting  girl  in 
Jdelicchia,  who  had  scarcely  attained  her  seventeenth  year, 
and  vasjto  have  been  married  as  soon  as  the  quarantine  was 
removed,  died  under  the  most  decided  symptoms  of  plague. 
She  had  been  attacked,  as  usual,  in  the  evening  after  working 
at  the  back  part  pf  her  house*  An  elderly  relation  of  the  de*- 
ceased,  who  resided  in  an  opposite  part  of  the  village,  was 
naact  taken  ilL  The  members  of  the  family  were  examined 
by  a  Greek  priest,  under  a  threat  of  excommunication.  It 
appeared  that  the  son  of  the  old  woman  was  in  habits  of  inti«- 
-macy  with  the  aohappy  girl,  had  passed  some  time  at  the 
house  when  she  was  taken  ill,  had  assisted  ii,er  in  the  first 
moments  of  her  indbposition,  and  unoonsciously  had  convened 
tha^disorder  to  his  aged  parent. 

f  As  the  precauticms  taken  in  all  instances  were  the  same, 
we  need  not  re|>eat  the  method  by  which  the  disorder  was 
stopped.:  bat  under  the  difficulties  with  which  Mr.  Tully  had 
A»  contend,  we  are  not  a  little  surprised  at  his  success,  ft  will 
scarcely  be  credited  that,  in  spite  of  the  most  rigid  ecclesias- 
tical as  well  a^  military  prohibition,  the  three  principal 
chnrches  in  Melicchia  were  clandestinely  opened,  and  service 
performed  in  them  before  large  congregations.  The  priests 
imd  their  families  were  immediately  hurried  to  the  camp. 

Though  the  medium  of  confession,  the  primary  source  of 
in£ectiQB  at  ftl^icchia  was  a(  length  ascertained,  aad  i^ 
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efiao^d  the  subtlety  of  the  poison — arelative  of  Maria  Caote/ 
wIjo  lived  in  the  proscribed  village  of  Polamiy  had  escaped 
the  vigilance  of  the  sentries ;  and  observing  the  deceased  and 
her  mother  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  reqnested  theiii> 
to  prune  bis  vines,  and  to  insure  their  service,  threw  foar 
piastres,  wrapped  in  a  small  piece  of  linen,  across  the'stream* 
The  mother,  who  carefully  deposited  this  parcel  in  her 
bosom,  escaped  its  venom ;  the  daughter,  to  whom  it  waa 
afterwards  given,  was  taken  ill  on  the  very  day  on  which  she 
received  it  from  her  mother*  Two  days*  after  this  transaction^ 
the  man,  who  had  thrown  the  money,  was  attacked  with  the 
plague  in  the  worst  degree,  and  himself  and  his  wbele  family 
died  nnder  it.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  he  was  secretly  vnder  its 
influence  at  the  time  of  communication  with  Maria  Cantata 
mother. 

Many  of  the  details  given  in  this  volume,  are  of  the  most 
heart-rending  description  ;  and  confirm  in  all  its  poiots  tlie 
close  attention  which  Defoe  has  paid  to  fact  in^  his  most  ex« 
traordinary  work*  The  Primate  of  Melicchia  in  vain  attempted 
to  conceal  the  nature  of  the  disorder  which  attacked  his  son,  a 
child  ten  years  of  age :  the  general  welfare  demanded  his  re^ 
moval,  and  the  separation  was  eternal ;  he  died  soon  aSser  bia 
transfer  to  the  hospital.  The  mother's  indisposition  was  fa 
like  manner  attributed  by  the  distracted  husband  ta  her 
anxiety  for  the  child :  but  shortly  after  her  arrival  in  the 
camp,  she  was  no  more,  having  survived  her  attack  only 
twenty  hours. 

The  origin  of  the  disease  in  this  island  was  afterwards  sap 
tisfactorily  traced  to  a  chest,  containing  inrected  articles 
smuggled  from  Corfu,  which  was  not  opened  in  the  district 
to  ^bich  it  commnnicated  the  disorder  for  more  than  a  year 
after  its  arrival. 

It  is  obvious,  that  in  the  hasty  sketch  which  we  bave  givea 
of  this  volume>  we  have  necessarily  been  compelled  to  omit 
many  particulars,  not  only  of  great  interest  in  themselves,  bat 
also  eminently  condncing  to  the  proof  of  Mr.  Tully's  opinieir. 
He  writes  in  a  cleaf ,  j^ain,  manly  style ;  and  we  rejoice  ta 
find  that  he  is  preparing  to  communicate  to  the  public  the  me- 
dical treatment  of  the  plague  in  the  Ionian  islands,  in  a 
directly  professional  work.  In  the  mean  tima»  we  shall  briefly 
subjoin- the  leading  particulars  of  his  plan  ;  and  the  chief  de- 
ductions which  he  has  made  from  the  facts  which  came  under 
his  observation.    * 

Hie  grand  object  was  to  prevent  the  sotallest  communica- 
Hion  with  th6  infected  districts  ;  fur  this  ptil^ose,  every  su»^ 
peated  family  was  pat  under  sentbels,  lock^  in  at  night,  a|id 


Miqidied  to  handle  and  air  the  whole  oT  their  siiscepflbld 
^ftote.  The  persons  employed  in  conveying  provisions,  were 
scfeeted  from  families  most  removed  from  'suspicion ;  they 
^we  carefully  separated  from  the  ma6s  of  the  population,  and 
|lboed  ander  a  g^ard.  Each  family  received  its  supplies  in 
reserwitrs  formed  at  flieir  respective  doors»  so  that  no  perso- 
nal communication  took  place. — Meat,  eggs*  frait  and  vege-- 
tebteSy  were  previously  steeped  in  water.  Those,  whose  au- 
tite  called  them  into  hourly  contact  with  the  sick,  were  pro- 
tected by  the  free  use  of  oil  and  tarred  dresses ;  and  few,  who 
persevered  in  this  system,  were  attacked — no  length  of  inter- 
•oorse  however  hardened  the  constitution  of  any  who  nlti* 
maiely  neglected  these  precautions  ;  and»  after  two  months 
exposare  in  safety,  an  over  confidence  brought  many  to  the 
grave. 

We  shall  conclude,  with  a  single  additional  proof  which 
Mr.  Tolly  quotes,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Greaves.  It  was 
eommnnicated  to  Dr.  Maclean,  the  author  of  **  Results  of  an 
Investigation  respecting  Epidemic  and  Pestilential  Dis* 
sases ;"  but  as  theybc^  militated  against  the  learned  Doctor's 
tfesory,  it  was  unnoticed  in  his  publication.  The  lower  apart- 
ments in  the  military  hospital  at  V  aletta,  during  the  plague  in 
Mdta,  werif  occupied  by  sick  inhabitants  of  the  town :  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  of  these  patients  died  of  the  plague.  Of 
th^  inmates  of  the  military  hospital,  between  whom  and  the 
tiihMDtB  'below  all  intercourse  was  effectually  prohibited,  not 
Qoe  sickened  of  the  disease.  We  will  not  weaken  this  state* 
ia«Bt  by  any  nnnecessary  comment. 


Anv.  IX.— *il  Letter  to  Charles  "Abel  Moysey,  D»D» 
Archdeacon  of  Bath,  on  the  Subject  of  an  Attack  made 
ty  him  upon  the  Catholics^  in  a  Charge  to  the  Chrgy  of 
the  Deanery  ofBedmineter,  at  the  Vieitation  of  the  Arch- 
dtacon,  June  21,  1821.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Baynee\ 
Secotid  Edition.    ls.6d.    Gye.     Bath. 

X* — A  Letter  to  ih^  iZsti.  Peter  Baunee,  in  Reply  to  ont 
latefy  addreeeed  by  him  to  the  Jtev.  Doctor  Moyeey^ 
Arehdeaam  of  Bath.    Wood  and  Co.  Bath.    18^1. 

SoMB' thirty  years,  ago,  there  lived  in  the  west  of  England,  in 
a  part  of  the  ccruntry  where  the  habits  of  the  people  were 

remarkable  for '  j^ropriety  and  innocence,  a  Mr.  M ,  a 

y&y  consequential  petty  magistrate.    It  was  impossible  to 
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oontFerse  with  him,  without  hearing  ft  lon^  disoovrse  Qpoft 
the' weight  of  his  offieiat  duties,  and  tfie  importance  of  a  strict 
enforcement  of  the  laws.  And  yet,  there  never  was  a  ma- 
gistrate, for  the  exercise  of  whose  functions  there  was  less 
occasion ;  and  in  his  whole  vicinity,  there  was  not  one  person 
who  was  so  great  a  violator  of  the  laws,  as  his  worship 
himself. 

.  When  he  was  sitting  in  an  open  window  of  bis  parlour^ 
reading  an  order  which  was  just  pnblishedr  for  a  more  rigo- 
rous enforcement  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  imposing  fines  on 
profane  swearers,  he  overheard,  but  with  much  .indistinct- 
ness, part  of  the  conversation  of  a  group  of  honest  villagers, 
who  were  ^sembled  at  a  short  distance  from  his  house.  One 
of  the  rustics  was  assuring  another,  of  the  strict  attention 
he  should  pay  to  some  business  entrusted  to  him  ;  and  de- 
,  Glared  that  he  was  determined  to  set  about  it  ''by  sunrise 
next  morning."  **By  what?'*  exclaimed  the  magistrate, 
who  had  just  heard  enough  to  fancy  that  an  oath  was  sworn 
b^  the  peasant—^''  JSy  what  V  he  exclaimed,  springing  from 
l^is  seat,  and  brandishing  the  printed  order  in  his  hand.^  His 
anger  suddenly  rose,  for  he  was  extremely  choleric :  "  Ihe 
act  of  Parliament,''  said  he,  **  is  insulted  even  in  the  hearing 
of  the  Magistracy  r  He  rushed  from  his  house,  utter- 
kiff,  according  to  his  constant  custom,  when  be  was  angry,  a 
volley  of  imprecations  and  oaths,  of  which,  from  the  effect  of 
vicious  habit,  he  was  unconscious ;  and  vehemently  he  $woro 
to  the  innocent  ruslic,  that  be  would  '*^im  him  for  swearing.'* 
With  feelings  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  we  expe- 
rienced on  hearing  this  anecdote  of  the  unfortunate  bluster- 
ing magistrate,  have  we  perused  a  Letter  addressed  to  Dr. 
If oysey.  Archdeacon  of  Bath,  by  the  Rev.  P.  Baynes,  a 
Priest  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  may  well  be  classed  with 
tJK>se  examples  of  excessive  inconsistency  and  folly,  which 
produced  the  most  copious  flow  of  tears  from  Ueraclitue^  or 
gave  the  fuUest  play  to  the  risible  faculties  of  Democritus. 

By  the  way,  as  we  have  mentioned,  those  very  observant  and 
philosophic  personages,  we  take  leave  to  remark,  that  ac- 
cording to  our  apprehensioq,  even  the  feeling  and  sentimen- 
tal HeracKtue  might  have  found  better  employment,  in  turn- 
ing bccasionally  his  observant  powers  upon  his  owu  errors, 
and  weepinff  for  his  own  follies,  than  in  shedding  iUl  his  tears 
for  the  weaknesses  of  his  neighbours ;  and  tha^  the  smiting 
JDemocritus  might  have  passed  his  time  at  least  as  .weU  as  he 
'did,  if  he  had  sometimes  amus^  himself  with  looking  into 
his  "own  bosom,  and  laughing  eX  himself m  But,  to  hope  to 
'find  ie(^-condemnation  in  the  conduct  of  these  conceited 


phtkmplien^  or  perbaps  of  any  philosophers^  (we  betg  the 
philosophers'  pardon,)  would  be  as  vain  as  to  .ei^pect  from 
another  class  of  persons  far  more  interesting^  and  on  whose 
errors  we  should  touch  with  mboh  more  reluctitnce,  (we  mean 
the  fair  sex,)  that  they  should  use  their  mirrors^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discoveriogy  if  possible,  personal  deformities  in  them« 
selves,  as  lessons  of  humility. 

In  troth,  such  is  the  inoonsislency,  snch  the  unreasoaabl^ 
scifisfaness  of  hnmaB  mato]:e,  that  they  who  deal  most  largely 
in  the  ebnse  of  their  B^ghboars,  inay  be  generally  observed 
\!fi  receiTe  with  the  gf  eatest  degree  of  soreness,  and  to  resent 
with  the  greatest  degpree  of  a^^rimony,  any  censure  directed 
i^ittst  themselves ;  and  the  faults  for  which  men  cun  leaiSt 
endure  the  voice  of  just  reproof,  are  often  found  to  be  pre- 
cisely those  with  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  reproaching 
<iChers« 

Strong  proofs  of  this  inconsistency  and  selfishness  may  be 
seen,  in  virulent  publications,  which  have  lately  issued  from 
the  press,  grossly  maligning  our  religion  and  our  Clergy. 
Some  of  these  performances,  in  which  the  £stabi48BBd 
Church  and  her  ministers  are  described  as  uncharitable, 
intolerant*  slanderous,  persecuting,  are  the  handywork  of 
certain  Pppish  Clergymen  amongst  us,  wbo  make  this  grate- 
ful USB  of  the  liberty  for  which  they  arp  indebted  to  the  mild 
and  tolerant  spirit  of  that  CHtiRCH.    We  rejoice  that  pur 
feUow-subjects  of  the  Church  of  Jiom^,  do  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  toleration  and  liberty :  bni  we  suggest  to  the  reverend 
advocates  o{ popery ,  if  they  most  he  censorious,  to  aoek  for 
other  subjects  of  abuse  than  the  Chur<)h  of  England  and 
her  Oergy.    They  seem  resolved  to  declaim  against  intc^ 
lenmce  and  persecution  :  let  them  look  to  their  own  system, 
and  discuss  the  deformities  they  may  fin4  tiere :  and  then 
let  them  abandon  those  most  intolerant  an4  per$ecutii)g  i^ogr 
mas,  to  which  they  still  so  obstinately  adhere  {  and  which, 
by  their  influence  over  the  powers  of  the  State,  once  afflicted 
'    ]&iglaiid  with  the  most  cruel  tyranny,  and  left  A  fearful  briand 
upon  her  history.     This  adyice  we  should  give  to  all  the 
Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  these  countries,  and  parti- 
colarly  to  a  Rev.  Mr.  P.  Baynee,  whose  curious  and  angry 
production  we  are  to  intr(rfuce  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.. 
Pretiously,  however,  to  the  consideration  of  the  causes 
which  have  eicited  this  irritaUe  gentleman's  wrath,  and 
produced  the  effusion  with  which  he  has  favoured  ihc  public ; 
we  beg  leave  to  make  k  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  charges 
contained  io  orAborised  books  of  the  Cbnrcb  of  JRome,  now 


pdblisfa^  and  circdatefl  in  these  coonlries,  agamst  Ae  PftO«« 
TJESTANT  Religion,  her  members,  and  ministera.  < 

The  charges,  to  which  we  particularly  alkide,  are  as  fol- 
low-*-that,  the  Protestant  Religion  is  9n  liensy,  inspired  by 
the  Devil,  a  damnable  revolt  and  rebellion  against  the  riglii^ 
fill  Spiritnal  Governors ;  that  the  Protest&nt  Service  is  here* 
tical  and  damnable*;  that  all  voluntary  and  stedfiat  Protea-p 
Ifloits  are  heretics,  and  schismatics^  wd  that  on  ea<A  accoant 
they  mast  all  be  damned  hereafter f;  that  even  the  prayera 
of  sQch  Protestants  (meaning  volmitary  and  stedfast  I'rotes^ . 
tontSy)  cannot  be  heard  by  heaven :{::  that  since  they  ar<e^- 
iereiics^  their  ''  deadly  tongues*'  are  to  be  considered  aa 
^*  the  gates  of  bell  §/*  which,  the  Redeemer  foretold,  should 
not  prevail  against  his  Church,  viz.  the  Church  of  Rome  ex* 
^Insively ;  that  this  heresy,  of  which  All  voluntary  and  etedr 
fast  Protestants  are  guilty,  is  a  crime  than  which  there  is  not 
ajle  more  black  in  the  sight  of  heaven  i  that  the  Ftotestaat 
Bishops  and  Clergy  are  leaders  of  a  ^damnable  revolt  -and 
rebellion,  against  the  Redeemer*s  Catholic  Church ;  preachera 
of  heresy  and  blasphemy ;  rendering  even  the  good  creaturea 
of  God  execrable  by  their  consecration ;  profaners  of  the 
qhurches;  intruders  and  usurpers;  cast  off  by  the  Apostles* 
^5  enemies ;  denounced  by  the  Divine  Word,  as  thieves  and 
tchbers;  murderers  of  souls;  lAid  ministers  oF  the  DevU; 
that  '^  to  receive  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  mw,^  (meaning 
Protestant,)  '*  cWmmunion,  is  a  kind  of  tifoi^Aytfay  that 
is,  idolatrous  meats ;"  that  '*  though  such  creatures.be  gogd 
hy  creation,  yet  they  are  made  execrable  by  the  probne  btes* 
sing  of  heretics  or  idolaters:'*  that  **  tbe  good  must  tolerate 
the'evil^  when  it  is  so  sti^nglhat  it  eannot  be  suppressed 
vritfaout  danger  and  disturbance  of  the  whole  Church,'*  (mean- 
ing the  Church  of  Hoai^,)  '*  and  commit  the  matter  to  God*# 
juagment  in  the  latter  day ;  otherwise,  where  ill  men»  be 
they  heretics  or  other  malefactors*  may  be  punished  or  aup*^ 
pressed,  without  disturbance  and  hazard  of  the  good,  thejr 
may  and  ought,  by  public  authority,  either  spiritual  or  tern** 
poral,  to  be  chastised  or  executed  i|" 

Such  are  some  of  the  statements  contained  in  authorised 
\bf>oks  lately  published  and  sanctioned  in  these  countries  bjf 
T^ivines  of  tne  Church  of  Ronle,    It  is  unnecessary  to  gp 
farther,  in  order  to  find  all  the  above  declarations,  and  many  - 
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VMie  of  tb»-  same  Mitflr«»  than  to  the. great  ami  notprieua 
<icp€dtai]r  of  tkeir  tenets,  the  JRiiemish  Tefttamoat  with  its 
pmeevting  noteB^  and  the  Divinity  Claas  Book  of  the  College 
of  Ji^nooth. 

And  yet,  while  sacb  momstroos  and  j^xlravagant  charges, 
sach  dangerons»  intolerant*  and  persecoting  tenets,  are  sanc- 
tioned by  onr  Popish  Priests,  and  circnlated  in  their  very 
KMe !  lawht  in  their  Maynooth  College,  even  from  their 
DWinit^  Class  Book,  (we  say  nothing  at  present,  of  the 
liberal  and  tolerant  Jesuits  of  Lancashire) ;  while  such  charges 
and  such  tenets  are  thus  maintained  by  opr  Popish  Priests^ 
Ihey  are  forsooth  fired  with  indignation^  if  a  Protestant  Arch- 
deacon, in  the  honest  discharge  jof  hrs  pnblic  dnty,  shall  re* 
peat  to  the  Clergy  of  his  Archdeaconry,  the  objections  of  his 
Chorefa  to  certain  corruptions  in  the  Popish  Sysiem,  as  being 
of  an  idolatrous  nature  aad  tendency ;  and  if  he  shall  presume 
to  remark  upon  the  insecurity  in  oensequence  of  certain 
tenets  of  the  Church  of  jBotn£,  of  trusting  to  oaths  adminis* 
tered  to  her  members /or  the  ^ppbrt  of  a  Protestant  esia^ 
Ntskmemt. 

To  venture  to  give  utterance  to  such  objections  made  by 
Protestants  tp  Popery,  is,  in  the  view  of  some  of  opr  meek 
and  toIeraiBlrPriests  of  the  Popish  Church,  malignant  perse* 
cntion.  Let  a  Protestant  Arx^hdeacon  express  these  objed* 
lions,  however  moderately ;  and  immediately  a  Mr.  Peter 
Bmies  is  ready  to  spring  up,  with  all  the  choler  of  the  WjBst 
of  fingland  nwgistratab  noticed  in  the  commencement  of  this 
artiolcv  to  complain  of  *'  the  fisrs^cu^ion  *  inflicted  on*'  him 
by  the  CflUReH  of  England,  of  the  "  calumnies  and  insults 
of  gene  **  of  its  ministers  f,"'  of  the  falsehood  and  calumny 
of  **  Archdeacons  and  archfebricators,  of  those  and  former 
tinee  {,"  and  of  his  being  "  doomed"  with  other  Boman 
CsthoUcs  to  "  'wear  their  chains  §"  until  the  measure  shall 
he  passed,  for  yielding  op  the  great  offices  of  political  power 
in  ^ese  countries,  to  the  influence  of  their  Church. 

Tbe  Letter  written  in  reply  to  Mir.  Baynes,  jwhich  with 
that  Beverend  Gentleman's  i^etter  is  now  before  us,  contains 
a  conplete  refntation  of  Mr*  Baynes'/i  defence  of  Popery 
against  th6  three  objections  which  he  proposed  to  meet ;  and 
which,  we  believe,  were  the  only  objections  noticed  in  the 
Ardideacon's  Charge ;  one,  relating  to  the  commanding  in* 
Uneocfi  m  religious  matters,  of  the  Popish  Priests  over  the 
Jay  Qieml^ers  of  tjteir  coaMiunion :  a  second,  representing 
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e  Utter  of  Hu  Baynes,  p.  16.  f  IbHL  p.  34,  t  Ibid.  p.  34, 

(  Ibid,  p*  6, 


the  adoratipn  of  saiots  and  images  9s  praoitsedia  iJm  Obifoh. 
o(*Bon)e»  to  be  of  an  idolatreus  nature  and  tendency;  a«d  a 
third f  expressive  of  the  insecurity  caused  by  the  tenets  of. 
x\^l  Cliurch,  in  trusting  to  oaths  administered  to  her  mem-> 
bers  for  llie  continued  sapport  of  a  Protestant  eatablishmeat* 


'*  I  must  not  forgetV'  (says  Mr.  Baynes,  in  his  Letter  to.  the 
j^fcbdeacon,]  "  the  important  discovery  which  you  havemade^  in 
a  book  ......  commonly  knomn  to  Roman  CdtholicSf  you  say,  by 

the  jiame  of  lite  blue  hook  ;  and  this  blue  book,**  you  add,  **  contains 

an  account  of  endeavours  that  were  made  by  the  Roman  CathoHcs  of 

^JEnglatid,  in  a  body^  in  the  year  1 789*  to  conciliate^  and  concede  sonte 

of  the  moit  dangerous  tenets  of  their  persuasion In  the  first 

place  theni  1  must  inform  you  thai  there  is  not  any  particubr  book 
called  by  Roman  Catholics  the  Bive  Book:  but  a  series  <^f  pattpb^ 
IctSy  which  happened  to  be  stitched  up  in  blue  covers,  were  by 

Eothe  persons  called  the  Blue  Books These  blue  books. da 

not  contain  an  account  of  endeavours  of  the  Eoman  Catholics  of 
England  to  concede  any  part  of  tlieir  religious  tenets ;  for  no  such 
endeavours  were  ever  made ;  but  thev  give  some  account  of  a  pub- 
lic disavowal  that  was  made  by  the  Catholics  of  England^  Clergy, 
as  well  as  laity,  of  certain  odious  and  infamous  doctrines,  such  as^ 
that  faith  was  not  t^  be  kept  with  heretics,  which  the  Archdeacons 
and  archfnbricators  of  those  and  former  times,  had  falsely  and 
calumniously  laid  to  their  charge.    Thev  also  treat  of  a  dispute 
wbicb  took  place  amongst  the  Catholics  themselves,  not  about  the 
(Idcfrines  which  were  to  be  disavowed,  but  about  the  wording  of  an 
oath,  in  which  this  disavowal  was  proposed  to  bo  made.     With 
great  ingenuity,  you  attempt  to  deduot  that  the  w^sds  of  Catholic 
laymen  arc  not  to  be  trusted,  because  they  are  tynmmed  over  .by 
their  priests :  ^iih  such  an  in*tanc€f  you  say»  of  the  absolute  nqmt 
fftacy  ofiht  ir  priests^  ofvshat  fjolue  are  the  asfiUKames  Q^iayVMta  /    J 
tvill  not  retnit  your  reasoning  upon  the^layaqen  of  your  ovyp  oena^ 
,  snunioi^,"  (how  ^ood  he  is !)  **  but  I  must  assure  you»  that  if  !»  or 
any  Dthtr  Catholic  Priest,. or  even  Bishop,  were  to  attempt  such  a^ 
exercise  of  authority  over  our  flocks  or  inferiors,  as  it  is  said,  truly 
or  untruly,  that  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath  does  exercise  over  his,!  do 
not  tliink  we  should  be  quite  so  successful  in  our  iattempt.*'    P.  3i\ 

.  To  this  the  writer  of  the  answer  to.Mn  Baynes,-  in  vindi* 
potion  of  the  Archdeacon,  repliea: 

'  •*  Really,  Sir,  it  does  appear  to  me,  that  your  Kom'sh  Priesthood 
inEn^land,  stand  in  quite  as  much  need  of  being  routed  to  a  state 
of  ^independence!  as  the  Protestant  Clergy  in  the  district  around  us. 
In  proof  of  which  let  ux  once  more  brirg  forward  that  Depository 
of  KcRi^n  Catholic  seiiumentsy  whibh  seems  to  have  afforded  you 
^o  much  cause  for  triumphant  merriment.  1  mean  the  Bliie  Heoi^, 
or  lUue  fiooks^if  you  pleaaa,  far  the  plurality  of  tlic-oolleetfoa  does 
l^pt  H^m  n.ucb  to  liltect  thf  ttrgusneat.    In  this  pamphlet  thea, 

y 


Bayn€i?s  LMir  to  Archd€iteon  Moysey.  fi0 

(wli«A«r-'tt!iiebed  in  blile  covers  or  not,)  is  recorded  a  solemn  pro* 
test,  oil  the  parr  of  the  principal  Roman  Catholics  of  £ng)aDd» 
agamftcataia  obttoauous  doctrines  and  sentiments  imputed  to  them, 
#n^ar  umtmkffhy  the  Protestants:  which  protest  is  formally  attested 
bj  the.aifnaftiireaof  several  hundreds  of  their  body:  and  to  nearly  two 
himdred,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  this  number,  the  title  of  Reverend  is  pre* 
faced.    The  pamphlet  also  records  a  statement  of  their  readiness 
to  take  an  oath  of  security,  to  be  prepared  for  the  consideration,  and- 
to  be  ratified  by  the  sanction  of  Parliament.     After  the  document 
had  been  thus  numerously  and  respectably  signed,  out  comes  an 
encyclical  letter  from  three  Vicars  Apostolic,  denouncing  in  the 
most  uneqaivocal  language  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted : 
declaring  too,  in  plain  unvarnished  terms,  that  none  of  the  vaith- 
rtrt  Ckr^  or  La^y  ought  to  take  any  new  oaih^  or  sign  wm/  n^to  dt^ 
eiar&Hon  tn  doctrinal  matters^  or  subscribe  any  nevo  instrtment  wherein 
the  wieresis  of  Religion  are  concerned^  without  the  previous  appro^ 
hnHan  qf  their  retpeciive  Bishop  i  and  they  required  suhmisdoi^  to 
those  determinations.    And  what  was  the  sensation,  which  this 
ApoMofico. vicarial  decree  created?    Why^  the  resohitions  were 
rescinded,  the  declarations  were  made  void»  the  oath  was  demo* 
lished,  and,  in  passive  obedience  to  the  fiat  of  their  spiritual  go* 
vernors,  the  greater  number  withdrew  the  signatures  which  they 
had  previously  affixed  to  the  protest  in  question.     Now  these  are 
stubborn  fiicts*    Let  these  then  determine,  whether  the  English 
Hothan  Catholic  priesthood,  or  the  Protestant  Clergy  in  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Bath,  are  subject  to  the  higher  degree  of  ecelesias- 
tScal  tyranny."    Repfy  to  Mr.  Baynes,  p.  7,  8. 

Uere  it  ooevrs  to  us  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Baynea,  that  wo 
bavo  cserlaiii  qveationa  to  propose  respecting  a  solemn  pro- 
Biao  to  *^  disclaim  the  odions  doctrines"  in  the  notes  of  the 
Bkesnkh  Testament,  made  by  the  Board  of  principal  BLoman 
Gatbolic  Laymen  of  the  sister  country.    On  the  fourth  of 
December  1B17,  it  was  declared  at  that  Roman  CatboUo 
Board,  that  '*  there  was  not  a  moment  tohe  lost — the  Catholics 
dioold  with  one  voice  disclaim  those  very  odious  dootrinea.'* 
A  Committee  for  preparing  the  disavowal  was  accordingly 
appointed  on  that  day.    Four  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
day  on  .which  the  Committee  was  appointed,  when  "  there 
was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost;*'  but  no  disavowal  has  yet  ap- 
peared ;  and.within  a  £bw  days  after  they  had  passed  the 
above  resolution,  the  aaid  Roman  Catholic  Board  was  extin- 
guished.   Hew*  upon  this  transaction,  and  important  ml^eols 
connected  with  i^  we  might  propose  some  questions  of  rather 
an  embarrassing  nature  to  the  Popish  Priests,  and  calcaldted 
toi.add  vary  imjpoatant  wagbt  to  the  first  objection  which  we 
l^ne  jDMntioned  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath.    Will  Mr. 
itfl^ncB  and  bia  brethren  of  the  Romish  priesthood,  wish  to 


90'  Ba^n^s*^  Letter  to  Arcltdeaean  M0ysejf. 

hate  these  qaeatioos  proposed,  before  the  next  duouMipii  ef 
^hat  lA  called  the  Roman  Catholic  qaeiton  t 

The  next  objection  which  we  have  stated^  naturally  pro- 
daeeB  a  mach  longer  discassion.  Oar  linrits  neoeaMvitf 
prevent  as  from  giving  to  oar  readers  all  that  the  irritte  of 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Baynes,  says  in  that  pablication^  of  the  ado- 
ration of  Saints  and  Images  as  practised  in  the  Charch  of 
Rome :  and  we  feel,  that  were  we  to  give  abridged  extracts 
Jrom  his  argnments  on  this  topic,  we  should  do  injustice  both 
to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  to  bis  cie^  and  con- 
vincing reasoning. 

We  come  to  the  last  of  the  three  objections  mentioned, 
by  wliich  Archdeacon  Moysey  has  kindled  Mr.  Baynes'a 
wrath.  It  appears  that  the  Arclideacon  referring  particnUrly 
to.  the  danger  of  entrusting  political  power  to  the  Church-  of 
Jiame  in  these  coantnes,  objected  to  that  Church  as  jQstiiyiiqf 
a  breach  of  faith  with  those  whom  her  authorities  term  here^ 
tics.  Here  Mr.  Baynes  fancies  that  he  rides  triumphant  on 
the  notorions  answers  of  the  Popish  Universities  to  certain 

Questions  sent  to  them  by  direction  of  Mr.  Pitt.    It  oannot 
etract  from  the  acknowledged  greatness  of  Mr;  Pitt's  cha- 
racter,  to  admit  that  he  here  bhewed  himself  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  Popish  casuistry.    Never  was  a  question  pro- 
posed to  Popish  authorities,  more  open  to  Jesuitical  evasion^ 
than  that  which  Mr.  Baynes  has  adduced  as  sent  by  direo 
tion  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  Popish  Universities*    The  ol^eot  waa 
to  ascertain  whether  certain  meditated  oaths  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  <a  sufficient  security  against  subsequent  attempts 
on*  the  part  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  these  countries,  to 
overtnm  the  Protestant  Establishment    With  this  particular 
view,  a  question  was  proposed  y«s»6ra//y;  and  we  apprehend 
that  the  Archdeadon  of  Bath  has  in.  his  Charge  fallen  into  a 
simitar  error.     He  adverted  to  the  danger  of  committing  po- 
litical power  to  the  popish  Church  in  the  united  kingdom ; 
and  though  speaking  with  this  particular  reference,  he  seems 
to  have  expressed  himself,  as  if  be  conceived  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  held  it  as  a  general  tenet,,  that.  "  faith  is  not  to  be 
kept  with  heretics.''    We  do  not  believe  that,  this  waa  the 
Archdeacon's  meaning*    But  he  avows  his  apprdieMieii, 
that  members  of  the  Chureb*  of  Rome  may  be  bound  to  aet 
according  to  snob  a  principle,  "  if  the  goed  of  their  Chvrel^, 
which  is  a  consideration  paramount  with  them,  shall  be  de» 
dared  by  papal  infidKble  aafhoritv  to  require  it." 

To  the  answers  of  the  Romish  fjuiversities  on  this  sub|ect, 
the  writer  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Baynes,  opposes  the '  decrees 
of  Popish  councils,  and  evidence  of  the  authority  of  thott 


tMank*  Ibe  Popirii  dootrine,  on  the  obligfttMo  «f  .oatks 
which  jsay  interfere  with,  the  good  of  the  Charoh  of  Bom€^ 
vat  Mid  before  the  Public^  and  its  foondation  explained*  io  a 
paajfihkt  *  published  by.  Bi vingtoos  in  1818.  We  shall  here 
givelhe  explanation*  in  the  words  of  the  pamphlet* 

^  If  salvation  can  be  obtained  only  in  the  Church  of  Rome;  if 
aH  other  Churches  are  the  work  of  the  infernal  enemy  of  man ;  are 
not  &e  support  and  extension  of  the  Church  ofRdmt^  and  the  sup- 
presion  of  aH  ether  Churches*  the  highest  duties  which  a  msh  owes 
to  Gen  and  his  fl^low-creatores  ?     The  Church  of  Rome  answers 
in  th^  idirmatiTe.     Again :  is  that  which  the  Boman  Church  calls 
icnesf,  a  crime  so  great,  that  there  is  none  greater  in  the  sight  of 
ksfen  ?  .  The  Church  of  Rome  answers  in  the  affirmative.    Then, 
1  would  ask«  whether  according  io  these prinapkn,  an  oath  to  support 
e»h€r€tic{U  esta6li$hmentt  should  be  considered  obligatory*  if  cir. 
cumstances  should  render  its  non^performance  conducive  to  the- 
advancement  of  the  popish  Church*  and  destruction  of  the  heresy^ 
which  its  observation  would  contribute  to  maintain  ?    'ilie  common 
pnociples  of.  morality  inform  me,  that  an  oath*  if  its  performance 
shall  oppose  my  first  and  highest  duties  to  God  ;  and  support  the 
greatest  crime  in  the  sight  of  heaven^  should  be  ccmsidered  as  a  rash 
oath*  and  must  at  least  cease  to  be  obligatory :  and  if  it  were  pos-  ' 
nble*  that  I  should  be  infallibly  certain,  both  as  to  the  transcend, 
ent  obh'gation  of  the  duty*  and  as  to  the  unexceeded  enormity  of 
the  crime ;  there  would  (1  conceive)  be  little  room  for  question  re* 
^^eoting  the  obl^ation  of  the  oath  above  mentioned.     But  the  « 
Law  of  tbe  Churah  of  Rome  decides  the  pomt  for  her 
t  and  (if  her  doctrines  concerning  infaUibiiity»  exdu^ 
siv^  aslnuson*  and  hereof  be  admitted)  decides  the  point  most  justly*   • 
Jn  oath  94  not  to  be  observed^  bgftohich  a  qmmu  is  incautiousiy  pro* 
mUed:  corpus  juris  canonic!.  ed«  colon,  rouoatise,  1757.    Tom.  ]« 
p.  765.    ^n  oath  taken  contrary  to  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  does 
9ot  bind.    Ibid'  de  jurejurapdo.  Tom-  \\»  p.  297.    is  it  not»  . 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  exclusive  province  of  her  priesthood^ 
especially  of  her  first  pastor*  to  decide  on  religioiLS  duties,  on  the 
meaning  of  the  Divine  decrees  of  her  councils,  and  of  her  sacred 
Canons  ?     If  we  shall  remember*  that  the  Pope  is  the  supreme  au- 
thentical  expounder  of  those  obligations  and  laws ;  can  we  be  sur* 
prised  at  reading  one  official  document*  stating  what  oath-  be  will 
permk  die  Roman  CathoNcs  to  take;  and  another  declaring*  on 
his  anihai'it)f*  uMt  Mtue  shall  be  affixed  to  an  oatli*  in  case  tbe  oath 
werealrcBily  enacted  ?  Can  we  be  surprised  at  various  declarations 
on  ihe  subject  of  promises  and  oaths*  with  which  the  popish  priest- 
hood, have*  in  different  periods  of  the  worlp*  astonished  Prei^est* 
ants  who  did  not  suffiqispUy  consider  Ike  ne4?es$ary  tendency  of  tbe 
doctti^cs  of  the  Church  of  J^os^/'  '    .       « 

*  ftaiiM,  ^An  Inquiry  concerning  aorae  of  the  0O(rtnite«  of  theChureh 
of  H— ^  ,m  liaeiBr  td  JUia  Oiafge  of  Intoleuiactt  brousbt  by  ^•labcn  of  thu 
Cbarcb  afsisfti  Membvrs  of  the  Church  of  £ogUt><l."  Riviiigtuii?,  iblii. 


And  B«w.  a.  biBt  lo  Mr.  Prter  Bi^es,  bcloia  it^  MkB 
hmwe  of  the  present  controversy^  He  has  been  pleaaed-  io 
Allow  the  examples  of  oertain  other  popish  priests  ^ho  hav«e 
lately  favoured  as  with  their  efittsions,  ia  aUndiiig  to  a  delicate 
salject  which,  of  all  tqaJcs,  it  behoves  him  aad  his  brethren, 
to  leave  nntouched.  We  mean  the  marriages  of  the  Clergy. 
The  popish  priests,  it  seems,  are  shocked  to  think  that  % 

CrtioB  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenaes  of  the  coaatry  should 
employed  in  supporting  and  providing  for  the  wives  end 
children  of  the  cU^rgymen.  This  concern  for  the  pnUiic 
loteresty  is  very  feeling  and  very  good  of  Mr.  Peter  Baynea 
and  his  brethren.  But,  let  them  beware  of  the  saliject !  AU 
the  reverend  members  of  his  order  and  fraternity;  all  the 

Cpiah  priests  in  England ;  and  all  the  popish  priests  ia  lie* 
id ;  nay,  .all  the  fat  and  greasy  monks  and  friars  nf  all  the 
popish  convents  in  the  world,  may,  for  any  qnestion  that  we 
are  now  disposed  to  raise  concerning  the  amtter,  be  so  many 
minieks  of  ckasiiiy :  the  practices  of  popish  confession  ana 
popish  absolution,  may.  be  the  most  moral  things  on  the  lace 
ef  the  earth,  for  any  thing  that  we  now  mean  to  say  to  the 
contrary : — but,  let  Uiose  miracles  of  chastity;  let  those  BMist 
pare  and  moral  confessors,  be  very  cautions  how  they  ventaro 
to  attach  the  marriages  of  the  Protbstant  Ci^b&o y  !  Ihey 
may  be  snrc^  that  of  all  the  snlgects  they  could  select,  thia 
,  wonid  be  the  most  ill  chosen :  and  we  stroB|^ly  advise  thMn, 
lo  rest  satisfied  with  their  own  wonderfal  punty,  and  wonder- 
&1  chastity,  and  with  the  very  delicate  morality  of  thesjr^Mi 
ef  female  confession,  as  it  has  been  so  often  praotised  m  the 
Chnrch  of  Rome ;  and  to  beware  how  Ihey  direet  the  base 
assaults  of  envy  and  malevolence,  against  tfad  sncred  rites  of 
hallowed  wedlock. 

.  It  is  rumoured,  that  a  great  effort  is  to  be  made  in  the 
approHcbiog  session  of  Parliament,  to  carry  the  measure  for 
conceding  political  power  to  the  Church  of  Rome  in  these 
countries.  The  effort  may  be  made :  but  we  have  not  yet 
seen  cause  to  alter  our  opinion  of  the  danger  of  such  ameasure. 
What  new  circumstance  has  occurred  to  shew  the  prudence 
of  abandoning  the  policy,  to  which  this  great  Protestant 
convtry  has  so  long  and  so  faithfuliy  adhered^  Is  it  the  late 
anthoiitative  eircmation  of  the  atrocious  and  persecuting 
tenets  re-published  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Rk$mih  nol^  f 
Is  it  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Baynes  and  of  his  reverend 
brethren,  that  the  tenets  of  their  Church  are  immuialkU?  Is 
\i  the  conduct  of  the  Popish  MissionarUg  in  France,  now  la- 
bourmg  under  the  sanction  of  great  and  high  authorities  in 
that  country,  to  bring  back  by  counterfeited  mirades,  and  by 
all  means  in  their  power,  the  gross  fonn  of  the  most  super- 
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ftitio«  Papery  ?  -  b  it  the  outrage  against  Mr.  ht^^t^i^f, 
MotMtratiag  that  those  Popish  Misgionarieft  bold  no  rights  to 
fcenoried,  wheo  opposed  to  their  schemes  of  proselTtisia, 
aad  Qltimately  of  power?  Is  it  the  tolerant  condoet  of  oor 
Loneashire  Jesuits  inserting  in  the  leases  of  lands  which  thej 
gMuit,  elau$€M  prohUiting  th§  preaching  of  Prottstani  dw^ 
trmn  ?  We  reidly  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  what  new  ciaim 
the  Church  of  ItbfMhas  acquired  to  the  means  ofdomimon  ia 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But  it  is  not  our  intentioa 
to  enter  at  present  upon  a  discussion  of  the  Roman  Catholio 
qaestJoA. 

We  recommend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  the  letter 
entitled  a  Reply  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baynes,  as  being  a  complete 
refutation  of  that  gentleman's  effusion  against  the  Archdea- 
con of  B|ith ;  and  we  advise  that  reverend  advocate  ef  ijm^ 
marehip,  of  Popes  and  Popish  Cotmcils,  and  of  the  cctlSbacy  of 
the  Clergy,  to  remain  satisfied  with  the  unobtrusive  exercise 
of  his  functions ;  and  with  the  conviction  df  the  pecoliaHy 
charitable  and  tolerant  spirit  of  himself  and  his  Church ;  and 
with  the  persuasion  of  the  superior  chastity  and  purity,  which 
iwve  ever  raised  and  still  raise  all  the  popish  priests,  monks, 
friars,  Jesuits  and  all,  so  much  above  the  rest  of  mankind.  Let 
him»  if  he  will,  be  convinced  of  all  this :  but  if  it  be  his  sincere 
wish  (as  we  doubt  not,  it  is)  to  serve  the  interest  of  Popery 
in  this  country,  let  him  take  care,  not  to  write  letters,  and 
stiti  more,  not  to  publish  his  letters.  Bv  such  publications 
as  that  of  his  letter  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath,  he  will  but 
expose  himself  and  his  Church ;  and  provoke  discussion 
which  will  defeat  his  object  He  may  also  contribute  to 
excite  in  flie  minds  of  the  Laymen  of  his  Consmnnion,  a  wish 
to  inquire  more  particularly  into  the  system  of  their  religions 
teachera.  Need  we  remind  him,  what  the  result  of  such  «»• 
9«iry  has  generally  been  ? 


AjaT.  XL     Tlie  Pirate.    By  the  Author  of  WaverUyt  ke. 

<rc.     Edinburgh.     1822. 

Ik  (he  advertisement  prefixed  to  this  performance,  the  au- 
thor has  thought  proper  to  narrate  a  few  circumstances  con- 
nected with  Uie  capture  of  a  real  pirate,  in  the  year  1725, 
who  had  during  a  considerable  period  annoye<)  the  more 
*  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  Orkney  islands.  The  details 
stated  there  are  as  follows: 

.  .««  In  the  month  of  January,  1724i-5,  a  vessel  called  tho  Ue" 
▼^ng^t  bearing  twenty  large  guns  and  $ix  smaller,  commanded  b 
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JohB  60W9  or  Gofltey  orSmitb,  caitte  to  tfa^  Orkney  islanda,  anid 
wfis  discovered  to  be  a  pirate,  by  tarious  acts  of  insolence  and  riW 
tetiy  committed  by  the  crew.    These  were  for  some  time  subznitted 
to,  the  inhabitants  of  these  remote  islands  not  possessing  anns, 
nor  n^eans  of  resistance ;  and  so  bold  was  the  captain  of  these  baiir- 
ditti  that  he  not  only  came  ashore,  and  gave  dancing  parties  in  the 
village  of  Stromness,  but  before  his  real  character  was  discpveced^ 
engaged  the  affections  luid  received  the  troth-plight  of  a  joui^^ 
lady  possessed  of  some  property.     A  |»atriotic  individual,  Jamett 
Fea  the  younger,  of  Clestron,  formed  the  plan  of  securing  the  buc<« 
caneer,  which  he  effected  by  a  oiixture  of  courage  and  address^  ia 
consequence  chiefly  of  Gow's  vessel  haying  gone  on  shore  near 
the  harbour  of  Cimound,  on  the  island  of  £da,  not  far  distapt 
firom  a  house  then  inhabited  by  Mr.  Fea.     In  the  various  strata- 
gems by  which  Mr.  Fea  contrived  finally,  at  the  peril  of  his  life» 
they  being  well  armed  and  desperate,  to  make  the  whole  pirates  his 
prisoners;  he  was  much  aided  by  Mr.  James Laing the  grandfather 
of  the  late  Malcolm  Laing,  Esq.  the  acute  and  ingenious  histoiiaia 
of  Scotland,  during  the  seventeenth  century.'' 

After  mentioning  some  other  circumslaDces  to  vhicb  we 
may  possibly  return  hereafter,  the  novelist  insinaate$^  that 
the  **  dates  and  other  particulars  of  the  commonly  received 
story  are  inaccurate,  since  they  will  be  found  totally  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  following  veracious  narrative  compiled  from* 
materials  to  which  he  alone  has  bad  access." 

It  happens  however,  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  prove 
that  tiie  particulars  of  the  commonly  received  story  are  per- 
fectly accurate,  and  of  course,  tliat  the  narrative  given  by 
the  ingenious  author  is  entirely  the  offsipring  of  bis  inventiva 
brain.  By  the  kindness  of  a  friend  resident  in  Orknr^y,  we 
have  been  put  in  possession  of  several  original  documents 
connected  with  the  capture  of  Gow*s  ship  and  crew ;  and  in 
particular,  a  memorial  presented  by  Mr.  Fea  to  the  Lords  of 
tbe^  Treasury ;  aflSdavits  by  the  above-mentioned  James 
Laing  and  a  Mr.  2ScoIiay,  sliipmaster  in  the  island  of  Stromsay ; 
and  lastly,  a  diary  or  joamal  of  Fca's  proceedings,  during 
his  stay  in  London,  whilst  prosecuting  liis  claims  for  remd- 
neration  in  the  shape  of  a  sum  of  money  to  cover  the  ex- 
pences  incurred,  in  securing  the  vessel  and  maintaining  the 
prisoners. 

The  memorial  addressed  by  Fea  to  tho  Lords  Commis^ 
sioners  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury,  sets  forth  the  fact&  of  the 
case  in  these  words :  viz. 

*<  That  about  the  24th  of  January  last,  the  pyrate  ship  called  the 
Revenge,  of  twenty*foor  great  guns  and  six  smaller,  John  Gow, 
'niias  Smith,  commander,  naving  come  into  the  road  of  Carston  in 

-^  Orkneys,  was  soon  aAer  by  intelligence  gained  from  deserters 
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fiemher,  and  by  the  sucoeediD^  pyraticafbehaviottl*  pf ibe  rest  of' 
die  crew;  in  (aoiongst  other'  things)  planderiog  the  house  of  he 
sheriff  depute  to'  the  E^rl  of  Morton,  and  ravishing  women,  disco^ 
vered  to  be  a  pyrate. 

**  That  on  the  first  Ascoyenr  of  her  being  so,  your  memorialist 
animated  with  the  hopes  of  tne  service  he  might  do  his  Majesty, 
Us  country,  and  all  good  men,  set  about  engaging  the  gentlemen 
at  KirkwaU,  tlie  capiul  burgh  of  those  Islands,  in  nfeasures  with 
him  for  surprising  if  possible,  and  seizing  the  said  pyrate  where  she 
then  lay. 

**  That  the  consultations  entered  into  for  that  purpose  having 
readied  the  aaid  GoW,  by  the  correspondence  his  dissiipulation  of 
himself  had  obtained  among  the  country  people :  and  your  memo* 
rialist  having  in  the  mean  time  found  it  necessary  for  a  preparation 
of  arftUi  Sec,  to  go  to  his  own  house  at  Calfsound  in  the  island  of 
Eda,  before  he  could  set  forward  on  his  proposed  expedition ;  he 
was  immediately  followed  by  atf  express  from  his  friends,  infornung 
him  that  the  said  Gow,  (who  was  bred  in  Orkney,  and  therefore  well 
skilled  in  the  navigation  throughout  the  islands)  had  weighed  from 
Canton,  and  had  threatened  to  sail  for  the  port  of  Calfsound,  there 
by  hia  ravages,  to  gratify  hts  revenge  on  your  memorhdist. 

**  That  but  about  ten  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  above  ex«< 
aress,  the  aaid  pyrate  ship  was  perceived  to  approach  towards  the' 
Mrbeur  before  your  memorialises  house, '  on  such  short  warning, 
that  he  had  been  able  to  set  but  nine  or  ten  4if  his  pec^le  about 
him  Gbr  the  defence  of  the  danger  he  saw  so  imminent ;  and  there- 
fore to  delude  Gow  into  an  opmion  that  his  pyratical  purpose  was 
act  suspected,  and  thereby  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  stra- 
tagem your  memorialist  was  now  forming  to  supply  the  want  of 
strength  ;  your  memorialist  preferred  a  letter  of  seeoiing  friendship 
to  be  aent  by  a  boat  to  meet  the  said  Gdw,  desiring  he  would  for. 
bear  the  certoony  of  a  salutation  by  his  gitaa,  -in  regard*  your  me-' 
mmalist's  wife  was  in  a  bed  of  sickness,  and  might  be  much  dis" 
t4irbed  or  affrighted  at  so  unusual  an  alarm. 

"  That  whikt  that  first  step  was  putting  in  practice,  and  the  ship 
stretching  into  the  harbour,  the  strength  of  the  tide,  very  forcible 
among  those  islands,  occasioned  her  refjiisiog  the  stays,  and  drove 
her  stern-ways  towards  the  shore  of  the  opposite  uninhabited  island 
that  faces  your  memorialist's  house,  where  dropping  an  anchor 
under  foot  in  hopes  to  eet  another  further  a-liead  to  warp  off  on  tlie 
tide  of  flood  if  he  could  be  provided  with  a  boat  capable  to  carry  it 
oat ;  happening  to  be  unappointed  with  one  of  their  own  large 
enough  fof  that  purpose,  your  memorialist  had  the  happiness  to  see 
Prondence  fiivour  his  resolution  co  encounter  so  desperate  and  bar- 
bardus  an  enemy  to  himself  and  all  honest  men. 

'*  That  what  your  memorialist  did  in  consequence  of  thttt  in  stav- 
lag  his  own  boat,  and  by  ordering  immediately  all  the  other  boats 
of  ^  island  to  be  hauled  up  to  a  proper  distance  iVom  the  sbore» 
that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  Gow  to  assist  his  getting 
off  the  sbip^  or  tp  convey  himself  and  crew  away ;  in  his  first  seiziog 
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jour 'meoiprialUt^  boat  and  OMBitaoce ;  by  defoi^tiog  all  tbp^ai^* 
aaid  Qom  made  uae  of  to  extricate  bimielf  out  of  Uie  diffienltjr.i^e 
'UnB  in ;  by  preventing  the  said  Gow  and  company  from  bloiria^  vp 
the  ship  and  themselves  together,  which  he  found  them  determined 
t#  du,  i«thtr  than  to  fidl  into  the  hands  of  justice;  and  that  at  last^ 
(gettkigaooM  taoie  of  his  friends  and  people  of  the  oouiitiy  to  his 
Hid)  by  drawing  cbe  said  Gew  a(nd  all  ais  :crew  into  his  possession, 
will  afipear  to  your  Lordships  in  the  certificates  hereto  annexfM, 
and  in  Gow's  letters,  and  in  your  memorialist's  answers  to  theoib 

**  That  hafvnig  got  possession  of  the  ship,  he  put  his  own  brother 
and  24f  hired  seamen,  with  two  Custom  House  Officers  on  board,  in 
order  to  guard  her  and  her  cat||o,  which,  as  your  memorialist  is  in. 
formed,  is  of  some  talue  t  and  besides,  provided  and  entertained 
men  to  guard  the  prisoners  till  they  could  be  conveyed  to  the  proper 
place  of  their  confinement,  and  till  his  Majesty's  pleasure  conceiii- 
mg  them  should  be  known*. 

<^  That  whilst  vour  memorialist  was  thus  in  possession  of  the  ship 
and  of  her  crew,  his  Majesty  sloop  the  Weasle,  and  soon  after  tlie 
,  Greyhound  in  quest  of  the  said  pyrate,  came  into  the  Oricneyi  ; 
and  Captain  Bobinson,  Conimanaer  of  the  Weasle^  having,  as  he 
said,  otders  from  the  Admiralty,  took  possession  of  the  ship  and 
^aigo>  and  reoufared  firom  your  memorittist  the  prisoners,  but  who 
were  afterwards  delivered  to  Captain  Solgard,  ofthe  Greyhound, ia 
Bttmbev  twsnty«seven.'* 

The  memorial  oonclndes  i|L  the  usual  war,  prayittg  indem* 
Bific^tion  aad  reward,  aeither  of  which  did  i&a  ever  reoeiVe 
firom  Govornmeat. .  We.  have  now  before  us,  as  ve  stated 
above^  a  jeomal'  kept  by  that  gentleikiaii* when  in  Lbndoti, 
whertelipicame  Immedialely  after  the  ship  and  prisoners  w^re 
taken  out  of  his  handb,  as  just  now  described ;  but  as  it  is 
netemire,  the  result  ef  kis  application  to  the  treiasnry,  is  not 
recorded  in  it.  We  are  indeed  informed,  by  the  author  of  the 
Ihrate,  and  we  believe  truly,  that  Mr.  Pea,  so  far  frop  x^' 
editing  any  reward  from  his  Mfgesty's  ministers,  <Ud  jiot 
obtain  even  countenance  enough  in  that  quarter  to  protofBt 
bjm  against  a  variety  of  sham,  suits,  raised  against  mm  by 
Newgate  solicitors,  who  acted  in  the  name  of  Gow.  tusd 
others  of  th^  pirate  crew  i  and  **  the  various  expabces,  ven- 
tious  proasfQutiOQSi  and  ether  legal  cooseqaeoeesia  which  his 
.gallaatry  iavelyed  him,  ntteriy  rained  his  fortnae  and  hta 
family ;  making  his  memory  a  notable  example  te  all  who  AM 
in  future  take  pirates  on  their  t>wii  aolhdrity/'  '  >  ^ 

The  "  sham  suits"  here  alluded  to>  are  natvated  in  the 
Piary  witb  deep  feelings  of  indigiiation  and  astonislnoent ; 
md,  OS  the  style  and;manner  of  this  record,  barf  e  8oiBelhin||^ 
in  them  extremely  characteriitic  of  the  writer,  as  well  as  of 
the  time  in  which  he  lived,  we  proceed  to  gife  a  few  extfacts 
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fitatt  it/  fbOdwhi^  therein  tKe  natoral  orAet  'of,  events, 

Yhe  paper  »  eatitldl,  **  Jonroall  or  my  Proqeodi^s  m^ 

Jm  Pjx%ii  PjrisQ  taken  by.  me  upon  the  17th  Febriuu^jr, 

**  Wednesday  the  17ih  March*  I  teok  toy  depa^Mirrfi«n<Beaai« 
•oiia4«  in  Orkney,  for  LondoOt  on  ^  beard  IbeGteEyhoiMul  man 
of  iranr»  Capu  Peter  Solwd,  commander,  to  whom,  upon  die  Mi 
and  9tb  days  of  the  said  montht  I  deliveied  the  pritonem,  beieg 
n  in  number,  vb. 

'^  1  John  Gow,  atias  Smith,  Commander, 

2  Philabart  Joseph  Ldbyer,  Mate, 

3  John  Bellon,  Boatswain, 

4.  Timothy  Murphey^  Carpenter. 
Aad  so  on  to  the  number  of  12  petty  officers;  adding,  in  a  note, 
^thepdsenan  are  on  board  tliesaid  ship  to  be  carried  to  Londdb, 
ia  order  to  tryall/  "     - 

*'  Wednesday,  24th— Wee  arrived  aU  the  Bay  «£  thee  Nore, 
and  thb  nubt  Mr.  Bell  and  1  went  to  Shirentes^  a»d  Jodsed  therp 
all^rbt. 

•*  Thursday,  25th — This  day,  about  ij  of  the  cloack,  wee  aitt 
out  for  London,  in  a  passage  boat,  and  att  four  of  the  doai^,  aa 
imoo,  we  arrived  at  the  Hermitage  Bridge,  and  stayed  there  in  ^m 
M'  Scotts  that  night. 

"  Frrday,  26th-r-I  went  to  M'  The*  LyelFs  house,  in  Cecil  Street 
b  the  Strand,  and  delirered  him  the  letters  I  had  to  him  from  my 
Dnele  and  Ant.  and  before  ever  he  looked  upon  these  recomben* 
datioQS,  I  was  desired  to  stay  at  his  house.  But  rather  desireing  to 
be  recommended  by  him  to  lodgeings,  that  I  might  make  bold 
with  upon  my  pocket,  he  told  me,  that  if  I  should  efer  to  goe  to 
anv  bouae,  and  not  take  wellcdme  to  him,  I  would  might^  dsa. 
oim^  him,  w^  I  was  obliged  to  comply  with. 

,  ^  Saturday,  S7th*-I  come  to  M'  Lydl%  where  Ihaye  handsomf 
Ibdgemgs  allotted  for  me  and  my  servant* 

»<  Sunday,  28th— I  haveiog  Gotta  Suite  of  new  cloathes,  firem  the 

makeing,  which  cost  me ,  and  haveiog  gott  myselfe  in  order, 

I  went  to  company  with  M'  Lyell,  and  waited  of  Collonell  Monro, 
ftc*  fte« 

.  **MttadqF,  2Mi — ^This  mornings  about  9  of  the  cloack,  I  went 
with  M<'Lyeil  to  M*^  Duncan  Forbes»  and  consulted  him  with  ^ 
geiimas  to  hiimdfef  ^nd  IS^^  to  his  serv^,  he  is  to  draw  a  petition 
ta  theKii^  in  my  lavours^  I  dined  with  Collonell  Monro  this  di^^ 
ia^  cempany  with  M'«  Jo^  lE^rbes  of  CoUen#  who  mad^  me  very  unk^ 
concerned  with  drinke."    .  /  -  . 

Under  date  of  Thonday  the  8lb  of  AprU,  be  says,  ''1 
wrote  thofollowkig  letteMo  the  Secretary  ef  the  AdmirAlt^^ 
ia  Bohalfo  of  the  Iimoceni  Prfeoners.-  These  were  fe  few 
mfiwa  ofOrfctoey,  tome  of  whom  hod  been  forcibly  carried 
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on  board  (he  Revenge,  and  others  had  entered  vdimtaritj, 
not  knowing  the  character  oi'  the .  ship.  F^*$  intercession 
api^ears  to  have  been  so  far  oirectaal,  as  only  nine  oat  oF 
twenty-seven,  found  in  the  service  of  Gow,  were  nltimateiy 
br»oght  to  trial. 

**  The  said  day  I  went  in  eotnpahy  with  Mr.  LyeU,  and  se^ed  the 
Prisoners,  and  Distributed  SS  shill.  Ster.  among  them  and  the 
Keeper  to  be  kindley  to  them;  I  left  a  crowne  to  a  churchman« 
who  was  a  prisoner  for  debt,  to  preach  to  them,  and  I  gave  Robert 
Read  5  sh.  upon  credite  of  Collector  B/' 

Grow  had  attempted  to  buy  off  Mr.  Fea,  by  offering  him 
£1000  in  goods  and  money,  if  he  would  not  appear  against 
him  on  bis  trial ;  bat,  finding  the  Orcadian  inaccessible  to 
suoh  a  Buotive*  he  was  induced  to  bare  recourse  to  a  legal 
stratagem.  The  Journal  exhibits  the  affair  in  the  foUowiag 
aimple  terms. 

**  Frvday  2l-~As  I  am  going  to  the  Court  of  Requests,  in  order 
to  speak  with  Captain  Geddes,  anent  the  appreciation  of  the  ship, 
I  am  laid  hold  of  by  three  Bayllifi,  amongst  whom  was  the  fellow 
who  called  himself  Gow's  Relation,  and  by  these  I  am  arrested  at 
Gow  the  Pyratt's  Instahce  for  the  sume  of  ^500  Ster.  and  from 
Cecill  Street  I  am  carried  to  Angell  through  the  streets  in  a  moat 
ridiculous  manner,  the  Bayllilb  Refusing  me  the  usd  of  a  coach, 
though  desired.  After  I  came  to  prison  in  one  Clferk^s  house,  1 
wrote  to  my  friend  Mr.  Lyell,  who  very  readily  came  himself  and 
sent  for  Captain  Geddes." 

After  a  good  deal  of  trouble  occasioned  by  the  pettifog* 
ging  expedients  of  Gow's  agents,  Mr*  Fea  was  admitted  to 
bail  to  the  amount  of  1000/* 

.^  **  Wednesday  the  26th — Coll.  Douglass,  Son,  and  I  went  to 
Doctors  Commons,  there  to  hear  the  tryall  of  the  Prisoners,  where 
John  Gow  Smith,  James -Williams,  Peter  Hollison,  John  Peterson, 
John  Winters,  Daniel  M'Anly,  Michel  Moore,  William  Melvine^ 
and  Robert  Read,  all  nine  were  arraigned  for  the  murder  of  Oli- 
ver Fumoe,  late  commander  of  the  George  Gaily,  his  Mate,  Sur* 
geon,  and  Scrivan.  John  Gow  would  not  pleads  for  which  he 
was  t>rought  to  the  Barr,  end  Judge  ordered  tliat  his  thmnba 
iftionld  be  squeezed  by  two  men  with  a  whip-cord  tiH  it  did  break, 
and  then  it  should  be  doubled  till  it  did  again  break,  and  then  laid 
threeftdd,  Md  that  the  executioiiers  should  pull  with  their  wbol^ 
strength.  Which  sentence  Gow  endured  with  a  grea(  dei^  of 
boldniM,  and  thereafter  he  was  ordered  against  the  neat  morning 
to  be  brought  to  the  press  yard  and  pressed  to  death.  Robert 
Read  was  acquitted  and  the  seven  others  found  guilty. 

*'  Thursday  the  27th-<-This  morning  Coll.  Douslas,  Son,  J^^, 

Lyell  and  1  went  to  the  court  again,  and  Gow  was  Drought  to  the 

/    Barr,  and  refusing  to  plead  was  sent  to  the  yard  to  be  pressed 
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!•  ienli.  The  Manbti  af  the  Court  being  tent  after  itini  to  see 
to  premil  irith  htm  to  plead.  He  told  him  lie  would  not  harei^iireti 
die  court  so  much  trouble  had  he  been  assured  they  would  not 
hang  him  in^  chains.  The  Marshall  prevailed  with  him  to  cooiq 
back  and  plead,  and  having  pleaded  Not  guilty,  after  a  clear  pro- 
bation against  him,  he  was  found  to  be  the  Contriver  and  pari 
acCor  of  that  barbarous  murder  for  which  he  and  the  other  seven 
were  condemned,  and  James  Bilbene  and  Alexander  Robb  for 
pincv. 

^  Munday  Slst^t  went  to  the  Parliament  House  and  seed 
the  Parliament  adjourned. 

**  Tuesday  1st  June  —  I  went  to  Mr.  Walpole's  with  Mr. 
Robert  Dairymple,  and  haveing  found  Coll.  Douglas  there,  he 
broaght  me  to  Mr.  Walpole,  Coll.  Munro  and  Captain  Abetr* 
crombjr  being  present,  and  He  told  Mr.  Walpole  that  I  was  die 
Gendeman  whojiad  taken  the  Fyratts  and  expected  he  would 
lake  notice  of  me.  His  answer  was  there  could  be  nothing  ifeno 
until  the  King  was  gone.*' 

Immediately  after  this  i«tet?iew,  poor  Fea  wias  threatened 
with  four  separate  actions  at  the  instance  of  as  ttiaay  piratea 
from  among  those  who  had  been  pardoned,  under  the  pre« 
fence  of  recovering  money  end  clothes  alleged  to  be  in  Ms 
possession  as  the  captor  of  the  Revenge.  As  the  Oiak'y  ia 
not  brought  farther  down  than  the  lltb  of  June,  we  hate  no 
means  of  knowing  how  the  litigation  ended,  or  upon  what 
pretence  he  was  denied  compensation  for  the  expenditure  of 
his  time  and  property  in  what  might  be  called  the  public 
service.  We  bare  been  assured  by .  the  same  Orkney 
gentleman,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  Fea*s  Jonrnal 
and  other  documents,  that  he  obtained  no  remuneration 
whatever;  whence  there  is  the  best  ground  for  believing  the 
statement  contained  in  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  th6 
''Pirate,''  that  the  spirited  patriotic  conduct  of  the  heir  appia^ 
rent  of  Clestron,  **  utterly  ruined  his  fortune  and  his  family.'' 

As  the  affidavits  made  by  Laing  and  Scollay  respect  ex* 
dnsively  the  means  ased  by  Mr.  Fea  for  ensuring  and  se- 
earing  Gow  and  his  buccaneers,  and  bad  in  short  no  other 
ot^jeot  than  to  establish  the  fact  that  Fea  was  the  actual 
eaptor  of  the  Bevenge;   they   would  hardly  be  regarded 
by  our  readers  as  worthy  of  the  room  which  they  would  oc- 
cwpy  ia  our  pages.    There  are  in  tbem»  no  doubt,  a  variety 
of  eireonstances  which  tend  to  illustrate  the  fierce  and  des- 
perate character  of  Gow.    When  taken  prisoner,  an  event 
which  was  effected  chiefly  by  oraft  and  treachery,  tbe  bandit 
commander  ''  was  desired  in  a  discreet  manner  to  walk  to 
tihe  boat,  bat  he  rather  derired  to  be  shot.''    When  invited 
to  come  on  shore  he  declined,  ualess  a  hostage  were  seut 
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for  him,  and  gare  assairahce  that "  be  would  nevet  sniMiid^ 
himself  (msoner,  or  should  ever  be  taken  by  any  ship  of  war^ 
adding  that  he  woald  rather  set  fire  to  all,  and  as  they  bii4 
Kted  so  let  theni  die.'* 

-  It  is  obvious  from  the  quotations  which  we  have  made  from 
these  Orkney  papers,  that  copies  of  them  must  have  somti 
time  or  other  been  in  the  bands  of  the  author  of  the  Pirate. 
The  outline  which  he  has  given  in  his ''  advertisement''  is 
taken  literally  from  Fea's  Diary  and  Journal,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  love  story  there  narrated,  and  which,  we  have  beea 
assured,  has  no  foundation  whatever  in  the  facts  of  Gow's  life. 
The  story  to  which  we  now  allude  is  expressed  in  these 
terms.  "  It  is  said  that  the  lady  whose  affections  Gow  had 
engaged,  went  up  to  London  to  see  him  before  his  death, 
and  that  arriving  too  late  she  had  the  courage  to  request  a 
sight  of  his  dead  body  :  and  then  touching  the  hand  of  the 
corpse,  she  formally  resumed  the  troth  plight  which  she 
had  bestowed.  Without  going  thk'ougfa  tms  ceremony,  she 
could  not,  according  to  the  superstition  of  the  country^  have 
escaped  a  visit  from  the  ghost  of  her  departed  lover,  in  the 
event  of  her  bestowing  upon  any  living  suitor  the  fiuth  which 
she  had  plighted  to  the  dead." 

As  the  chief  object  of  the  author  is  to  describe  the  man<i» 
ners  and  characters  which  distinguished,  at  any  given  age^ 
the  several  portions  of  the  British  dominions  where  he  fixes 
the  locality  of  his  dramatis  personae,  there  is  perhaps  na 
just  ground,  for  complaint  in  regard  to  thie  freedoms  which 
he  takes  with  dates,  names,  and  the  other  materials  of  his-* 
torical  truth.  We  still,  however,  question  the  wisdom  of 
confronting  his  fictitious  narrative  with  a  statement  of  the 
real  facts  to  which  it  bears  a  remote  reference,  and  by  which 
its  aberrations  may  be  so  easily  detected  and  exposed* 

The  author  of  Waverley,  as  every  one  knows,  is  remark^ 
able  for  acute  observation  and  a  most  retentive  memory. 
He  notes  character,  and  stores  up  phrases^i  and  slang  terms^ 
and  technical  expressions,  in  all  the  classes  and  divisions  of 
low  life.  In  the  country,  he  walks  with  the  shepherd  on  the 
hill,  invites  him  to  tell  his  story  and  recite  the  traditional 
ballad  of  his  district:  in  town,  he  eyes  the  thief,  marks  his 
gait,  the  cast  of  his  head,  and  the  meaning  of  his  lopks  ;  or 
goes  to  prison  to  sound  the,  heart  of  the  convict,  to  register 
his  feelings,  and  to  copy  his  language :  at  sea,  he  converses 
with  the  common  sailor,  learns  the  names  of  all  the  things 
ihe  sailor  has  or  does,  makes  himself  acquainted  with  bis 
superstitions,  and  in  short,  dives  at  once  into  the  fantastic 
religion,  and  the  not  less  fantastic  philosophy  of  that  hardy 
order  of  men.  Re  has  been  seen  to  turn  in  the  street  to  follow 
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a  miscreant  who  had  been  tried  for  ii  capital  crifae^  aqd 
^escaped  for  want  of  evidence;  %o,  see,  as  he  expressed  It, 
how  the  fellow  looked  among  honest  men,  and  how  he  would 
mo?e  ronnd  at  the  sight  of  a  lawyer.  When  at  the  seaside 
again,  the  fisherman,  and  above  all  the  fisherman's  wife,  hote4 
in  all  countries  for  a  strong  and  ansophisticated  eloqaence* 
enjoys  the  conversation,  and  replies  to  the  numerous  ques- 
tions, of  this  singular  person  :  and  when  sailing  on  the 
Highland  lake,  he  oils  the  tongue  of  the  mountaineer  ^ith  a 
copious  dose  of  whiskey,  draws  him  into  the  history  of  his 
clan  with  all  its  exploits,  thefts,  and  murders,  and  makes 
him  exhibit  in  his  own  person  the  wild  gestures,  and  deep 
f^nthusiasm  of  a  native  Caledonian  nncontaminated  by  Saxon 
intierconrse  and  luxury.  Every  where,  indeed,  he  reads  the 
fiving  book  of  the  human  character :  and  what  he  has  once 
learned  he  never  ceases  to  retain,  and  to  render  available  to 
•the  purposes  of  description. 

As  might  be  expected,  most  of  his  chfiracters  are  transr 
cripts  of  individuals,  most  of  whom  are  still  alive ;  and  many 
of  his  recitals  are  only  amended  editions  of  anecdotes  which 
still  float  on  the  stream  of  Scottish  tradition^  constituting 
alike -the  dread  and  the  amusement  of  the  peasantry  around 
the  winter's  hearth.  The,  horrible  story  told  in  the  "  Legend 
of  Montrose,*'  in  which  the  "  Sons  of  the  Mist'*  are  repre- 
sented as  having  taken  off  a  gentleman's  head,  and  placed 
It  on  the  dining  table  of  his  sister^s  husband,  with  a  piece  pf 
bread  in  the  mouth  is  literallv  true;  and  the  melancholy 
effect  which  the  sight  of  that  appalling  object  had  upon  the 
lady's  mind  (for  she  was  the  finst  who  happened  to  come  into 
the  room)  is  described  by  the  author  in  nearly  the  same 
words  which  were  used  by  a  relation  of  the  family,  who  with 
many  sobs  and  tears  communicated  the  miserable  details  to 
the  writer  of  this  article.  ' 

The  Noma  of  the  Pirate,  too,  is  the  representative  of  an 

old  Orcadian  sybil,  who  died  about  a  year  ago,  and  who  was 

well  known  to  the  sailors  on  the  northern  shores  of  Scotland 

by  the  name  of  Fair-wind  Mag.    Pretending  to  the  same) 

sort  of  power  over  the  elements  which  the  heroine  of  the  Fit- 

fdl-Hedd  is  described  as  having  claimed,  she  earned  a  pre* 

carious  livelihood  hy  selling  wind  to  the  mariners  and  the 

fishermen ;  and  such  was  the  confidence  which  thesQ  persons 

repose4  in  -Mag*s  influence  over  tlie  wild  tempests^^  that,  no 

boat  departed  for  the  kcutf,  or  ship  for  the  Greenland  fishery, 

withoat  procuring  a  certrficate  from  the  wise  woman  that  the 

storm  ^wonld  not  destroy,  nor  the  whales  upset  their  barks 

imtiig  the  perilous  enterprise  in  which  they  were  about  to 

engage;     Her  predictions  and  assurances  were,  of  course. 
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*  ofiSea  falsified  by  the  event ;  and  yet  it  not  anfreQoeatly  liap- 
peoed  that  her  propbesiea  secured  their  own  falfiimeBt.  For 
'  example,  wh^n  consatted  by  the  whaler  how  many  fish  he  was 
to  catch,  in  a  Davis  Strait's  voyage*  she  pat  into  his  hand  a 
piece  of  thready  on  which  she  had^made  a  certain  number  of 
Knots,  and  informed  him  that  the  answer  to  his  request  would 
'  be  found  on  the  thread  when  duly  inspected.  The  success  of 
.  the  charm,  however,  depended  on.  a  great  variety  of  condi- 
tions to  be  observed  by  the  person  in  whose  favour  it  was 
wrought,  and  among  others,  that  the  thread  or  twine  was  not 
to  be  looked  at  before  a  given  day,  or  until  the  master  of  Ulq 
^  ship  had  made  up  his  m^ind  to  leave  the  ice.  As  the  knots  on 
'the  thread  denoted  the  number  of  fish  to  be  caught,  it  was,  of 
i  course,  to  be  expected  that  if,  at  the  time  specified  by  Meg, 
the  predicted  number  was  secured,  the  fisher  would  return 
bome  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  fates  were  accomplished  ; 
and  that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  was  not  completed, 
they  would  persevere  as  long  as  the  season  would  permit  in 
order  to  reali^  their,  measure  of  good  fortune.  As  a  proof 
,and  illustration  of  what  we  have  now  stated,  we  were  in- 
ibnoed  by  the  oaptain  of  a  Greenlandman,  with  whom  W9 
bad  a  good  deal  of  conversation  on  this  very  subject,  tiiat 
about  seven  years  ago  he  paid  the  usual  visit  to  Fair*wiad» 
Meg,  and  recdved  the  usual /eiicAe,  Agreeably  to  her  m^ 
strocttons  he  deposited  the  thread  in  a  place  of  safety,  aiid» 
•as  he  remarked,  thought  no  more  either  of  the  witch  or  her 
linoi  until  his  attention  was  re9alled  to  the  latter  by  the  una^ 
pimous  voice  of  his  crew.  The  season  was  bad,^  and  np  fish 
to  he  got  by  strength  or  skill ;  and  acpordiagly  at  the  liina 
when  tne  vessels  usually  left  the  ice,  he  intimated  to  liis  poo* 
pie  that  he  had  com^  to  the  resolution  of  returning  liome* 
ward  with  a  clean  -ship.  Upon  hearing  this,  one  of  the  meut 
deputed  by  the  rest^  came  up  to  him  and  said,  **  Captain^ 
bave  you  looked  at  Meg's  line  V*  "  Nonsense  V  exclaimed 
the  captain,  **  who  would  mind  the  ravings  of  a  mad  old  wo* 
man  T  '*  You  had  better  look,"  said  the  saUor }  "  for  if  she 
^ys  we  are  to  get  no  fish,  tbm  we  will  so  home  contented/^ 
To  ple&se  the  feHpws,  continued  our  informant,  I  did  go 
down  for  th^  thread;  faifoughtit  up,  shewed  them  the  num« 
ber  of  knots,  which. amounted  to  seven;  and  asked  them 
wbether  they  thought  there  was  any  probability  of  catuhing 
^ven  £sb  at  that  advanced  period  of  the  yeair?  The  men 
begged  a  week  or  so,  to  have  at  least  a  .change  of  doing 
something^  keep^up, Meg's  credit;  < and  the jretelt  wae^  that 
before  ten  daya  had  elapsed,  the  seven  fi^  werf  %etmUly 
caught,  barreled  up,  and  stowed  away,  to  the  great  joy  and 
triumph  of  the  crew.    Such  an  event  estabUshad  the  ctpata-^ 
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Hm  of  tbe  sybil  among  all  tbe  compaiues  of  tiie  Ituadred 
sbtps  which  annually  pass  the  Orkne)rs  on  their  way  to  the 
diOefent  fishing  stations  within'  the  Arctio  circle ;  fiir  these 
stabile  mariners,  yielding  to  their  superstitions  bias  and  love 
of  the  marvellottSy  easily  allowed,  themselves  to  forget  the 
nomeroos  cases  wherein  Meg's  foresight  was  proved  at  fault. 

A  few  years  ago  the  repnted  author  of  Waverley  made  an 
excursion  to  Orkney ;  and,  whilst  there,  failed  notj  of  course, 
to  visit  Ftdr-mnd-Moff.  It  is  said  he  spent  the  greater  part 
of  a  day  with  her,  listened  to  a  description  of  the  means  she 
used  to  oontroni  die  hyperborean  storms,  and  to  a  recital  of 
the  many  wonders  by  which  her  power  over  nature  had  been 
s^nalised ;  and,  in  short,  in  her  be  found  materials  to  con* 
stitute  the  ground-work  of  Noma's  chsgraoter^^the  enchan- 
tress of  the  fitful-Head. 

The  originals  of  not  a  few  of  the  heroic  personages  who 
figure  in  the  Scottish  Novels  are  individoaliy  known  to  the 
people  of  the  north ;  and  we  have  been  assured^  that  several 
of  the  pictures  which  have  most  the  air  of  caricatures,  are« 
in  reality,  the  most  true  and  faithful  to  nature.  Dominie 
Sampson,  for  instance,  with  all  his  extreme  awkwardness 
and  grotesque  manners,  does  nothing  more  than  represent 
tiie  habits  of  a  worthy  minister  in  Scotland — a  great  lover  4>f 
books  and  of  mankind ;  generous  and  active  in  all  works  of 
benevolence — but  at  the  same  time  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
world  and  all  its  modes,  and  very  much  addicted  to  bawl  out 
*^  prodigious  r  We  have  even  been  told*  that  the  change  of 
<ft  into  i,  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  name,  giv<*^  the  patro- 
nymic of  the  learned  divine,  who  is  inunortatize*i  undi^r  tlie 
feigned  character  of  the  psedagogue  of  Ellangowan* 

Having  occupied  so  much  tinie  in  detailing  Uie  incidents 
connected  with  tbe  real  pirate,  Gow,  we  had  better  not  at-^ 
tempt  any  analysis  of  the  history  of  the  fictitious  pirate, 
CaptaiD  Cleveland.  The  Novel  itself  will  be  very  generally 
read ;  and  those  who  do  not  read  it  would  receive  but  an  im* 
perfect  view  of  its  merits  from  sach  a  presets  nud  list  of  ex* 
tracts  as  we  have  it  now  in  our  power  to  introduce.  We 
therefore  prefer  to  end  our  article  as  wo  beguo  it,  by  pro- 
ducing from  a  work  in  Shetland,  just  published  *,  a  few  more 
of  the  materials  employed  by  the  *'  Glreat  Unknown,"  as  he  is 
wont  to  be  called,  in  Uie  elucidation  of  Zetlandic  manners. 

In  a  chapter  entitled, ''  Festivities  of  ^hetlaDd/'  Ur.  Hib- 
bert  inibrms  us  that  Fapa  Stour  is  the  only  island  iir  the 
country  where  the  ancient  N[orwegian  amusement  of  the 
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3word  dance  hw  been  presented,  atid  wft^relt  still  coDtiniien 
id  'iThule  to  beguile  tbe  tedionsneit  of  a  long  winter^s  Even- 
ing. At  the  shortest  day,  the  sun  is  tiot  more  than  ^ve  hours*' 
and  a  quarter  above  the  liori2o&.  To  dissioate,  therefore, 
the  graver  phantoms  of  the  night,  the  careless  Shetlandef ' 
spends,  in  the  convivisJity  of  an  assembled  party,  the  bard 
earniogs  which  he  has  received  for  his  smnmer's  labours  on 
tbe  seas  of  Shetland,  and  it  is  then  that  he  invokes  the  spirit 
ef  conviviality, 

*<  Whose  beauty  g^lds  the  more  than  midnight  darhjaess^ 
And  makes  it  grateful  as  the  dawn  of  day.'' 

When  the  ancient  Uddler  gave  an  entertainment,  it  waf 
open  to  the  whole  country;  but  strangers  from  the  south', 
with  more  rigid  notions  of  economy,  corrected  the  generous 
custom,  by  rendering  such  feasts  liable  to  the  scrutiniKing 
ia6neDce  of  the  JKanaeelman  or  bailiff,  who  was  empowered  to 
levy  a  fine  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings  Scots  upon  any 
one  who  came  to  feasts  uninvited;    Marriages  also,  which 
are  chiefly- contracted  during  the  winter,  serve  to  draw  to- 
gether a  large  party,  who,  not  many  years  ago,  used  to  meet 
on  tl^e  night  before  the  solemnity  took  phice.    It  was  then 
usual  for  tbe  bridegroom  to  have  his  feet  formaHy  washed  in 
water  by  his  men,  Sough  in  wealthy  houses  wine  was  used 
for  the  purposci    A  ring  was  tkrewn  into  the  tub — a  scram- 
ble  for  it  ensued,  the  finder  being  tlie  person  who  would  be 
first  married.    On  tbe  eve  before  the  marriage  the  bride  and, 
1>ridegroom  were  not  allowed  to  sleep  under  tiie  same  roof; 
and  on  the  weddiug*nigbt  the  bridegroom's  men  endeavoured 
to  steal  the  bride  from  her  maidens,  and  H  similar  design  on 
the  brid^room  was  made  by  tbe  bride's  maids — kisses  bein^ 
the  usual  forfeiture  exacted  flrom  the  negligent  party.     Last 
of  all  took  place  the  throwing  of  the  stdcking,  and  "  many 
other  prettv  sorceries.*'    The  bride,  when  in  bed,  threw  the 
stocking  of  her  right  foot  over'her  left  shourder ;  and  the  in- 
dividual on  whom  it  fell,  was  predicted  to  be  the  first  who 
should  be  married.    Many  of  these  customs  are,  however,  dt 
the  present  day  much  laid  aside ;  but  there  is  a  spo^t  still  re- 
tained on  occasions  of  festivky  that  deserves  particular  n(yjite. 
A  martial  dance  was  prdetised  by  many  early  liiitibn^,  as 
by  tbe  Germans  and  the  Gauls ;  it  was  aino'  known 'to  fte' 
Coretes  or  priests  of  Cybele.    Olans*  Miignus$  in  his' ac- 
count of  the  .manners  ortbe-I<^orsemen,  d^erib^i^aih  anci^t' 
military  dance  as  being  comipon  to*  them,  whieb  froM '8i^' 
illustration  he  has  given  of  it  in  a  plaie,aeeni9  to'have  been 
achieved  by  six  personfu    Itif ab acQbili(Mni^  hy%  pipe feind 
6ong— the  music  being  at  first  slew  Md  gradhaNJr  fncj'eashyg  m 
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e^fffi^. Tlie.dascer&held timr Bwovdtf, wfctolt  t^ere sbc^atbed:' 
in  an  erect  poiitio&«-4bey  tbeiioe  danodd  a  triphd  round— re-^ 
leased  tbeir  Uadeft  firon  the  wabbardfl — held  thetn*  erect— ^' 
repeated  fhe  tiiple  roaftd — grasped  the  iiilts  add  points  of, 
e^cb  olbem'  8 vordg^  and  extendiog  them  moved  gently  round  ' 
-rcbanged  their  o»ler,  and  threw  themselves  into  the  fi^re 
«r  a  hexagan»  named  a  rom.    They  again,  by  drawing  back 
and  raising  their  swords,  destroyed  the  figare  which  they  had 
made,  in  cnder  that  over  the  head  of  each  other  a  four-squared 
rose  might  be  formed.    Lastly,  they  forcibly  rattled  together    • 
the  sidbs  of  their  swords,  and  by  a  retrograde  movwienl 
ended  their  sport. 

The  revels  at  Borgfa  Westra,  on  the  Ere  of  the  Festival 
of  St.  John,  desoribed  with  so  much  spirit  in  the  second  vo- 
lame  of  the  Pirate,  are  evidently  an  imitation  of  the  martial 
dance  practised  by  the  ancient  Zetlanders.    The  mask,  too« 
irtiioh  follows  the  dance,  is  fomided  on  usages  equally  well 
known ;  and  although  the  pagan  allusions  of  the  Norsemen 
aje  now  soperseded  by  a  dramatic -romance,  drawn  fronl 
mookish  l^ends,  the  actoal  pomp  and  pageantry  of  the  scene 
remain  still  unchanged.    The  seven  champions  of' Christen* 
iouk  occupy  the  arena  fosmerly  set  apart  for  the  sea-gods  of 
Scandinavia;  but  themusic  which  aononnees  their  approach 
ajpd.oelelxratea  tbeir  triuiaphs,  is  the  same  Norse  meiodv,  so 
lo9g  sacred  to  the  divinities  of  the  rocks,  and  to  those  of  the 
troubled  aea  which  washes  their  base. 

The  sirord  dance  of  the  Champions  at  *Jo1in's  Mass  culls. 
forth  the  utmost  exertions  of  agility  and  address,  wl^ich  are 
oolj  relieved  by  the  oeoasional  spouting  of  a  little  indifferent 
poetry,  in<.pcaise  of  their  own  exploits.  This  done, 'the 
guisard8,9f&  usually  announced.  **  A  number  of  meU;^  Bays 
Dr.  Hibbert,  '*  enter  the  room  dressed  in  a  ihntastic  manner, 
their  inner  clothes  being  opncealed  by  a  shirt  as  a  surtout, 
which  is  confined  at  the  waist-band  by  a  shortpetticoat 
formed  of  loose  straw*  thai  reaches  to  the  knee.  The  whole 
are  nnder  the  confrotd  of  a  director  named  a  icudUr^  who  is 
4istinguished  irom  bis  comrade  by  a  very  high  straw  <^ap^ 
the  tpp^of.whipii  ii»  ornamented  with  ribbotrs/'^c. 

!fiil^,ffe9X  delight,  howeter,  of  the  ancient  UdalloV's  con- 
y^yi3i,,kftj^^t  mv^B  in  the  rdottatitm  of  Norwegian  ballads: 
aivfl  ip.Shistland,  as  ebewherei  the  exploits  and  misfortunes, 
of  .ancfisUry  were  kspt  in  i^membradce  by  a  cla^s  of  men, 
wbiqv  i^ith^nt  tbfr  aid  of4etters,  transmitted  fl'om  generation 
tpgeneiPi^tiwiirTserics'of  rude'i*ymerf,  '^hich,  on  the  yearly^ 
fesiiyalf ,  4yr .  liie  more  tteqo^nV  v>dssait,  pleased  the  ears  o' 
thfMnapdtkicbirf».iai(d  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  his  savd 
dqieodents.    I*  1774/ Sir.  Low,  that  industrious  tour 
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•g^t4ota  bis  ^possesftioa  wbal  rn^y  b6  oalied  the  lay  of  the  hst 
toiasirW  of  HiaUkud,  and  which  is  still  preserved  is  tb^ 
Advocate's  library  of  Edinburgh :  aad  writang  to  a  friend  at 
.the  time»  be  says,  "  1  wish  you  woald  try  if  Dr.  Percy  coidd 
make  any  thing  of  it.  It'  yoa  have  no  copy  I  shall  send  an 
exact  one,  though  1  cannot  depend  on  the  orthography,  as  I 
took  it  i'roiu  the  mouth  of  an  honest  oonntrymany  who  coaki 
neither  read  nor  write,  but  bad  the  most  retentive  memory  I 
ever  heard  of.  He,  I  am  afraid,  is  by  this  time  dead,  as  he 
.was  then  old  and  decayed ;  but  when  I  saw  him,  he  was  so 
inuch  pleased  with  my  curiosity — and  now  and  then  a  dram. 
of  gin — that  he  recited  and  sang  the  whole,  day." 

We  have  copied  the  above  particulars  chiefly  with  the  view 
of  shewing  how  true  to  antiquarian  usage  and  tradition  the 
Author  ut  Waverley  constructs  his  fables  and  delineates  his 
characters*  In  regard  to  dates,  indeed,  and  nami»,  and 
even  events,  he  uses  a  degree  of  freedom  which  has  expeeed 
him,  as  an  Jiistoricctl  romancer,  to  a  severity  of  criticism  not 
altogether  undeserved :  bnt«.  as  to  manners,  opinions,  and  all 
^ose  minute  circumstances  which  constitute  what  nm  be 
called  the  costume  of  the  mind,  at  a  certain  time  and  place, 
•liis  writings  are  extremely  correct ;  holding  up  to  us  a  mirror 
in  which  we  may  peruse  the  lineaments  of  ages  long  gone  by, 
JEind  of  which  the  general  historian  exhibits  only  the  vague 
outline ;  the  skeleton  without  the  accompaniment  of  muscu* 
lar  motion  or  the  colouring  of  blood ;  the  form  without  the 
expression ;  the  human  species  without  one  trait  of  personal 
individuality.  As  a  farther  proof  of  the  author's  attention  to 
the  actual  habits  of  the  people  whom  he  describes,  we  quote 
jirqm  Hibbert  the  following  passage  illi^stratiye  of  the  rapa* 
cious  and  cruel  dispositions  of  the  Shetlanders,  in  regard  to 
ships  wrecked  on  their  coasts. 

.  *'  From  Owzie  Firth  I  ascended  a  high  promontory,  named  the 
Memg  o6Bremdaster,  beset  with  dangerous  isieu  and  stucks  which 
have  toe  often  proved  latal  to  vessels  that  have  been  driven  on  this 
intidusad  shoie^  The  rapacity  exercised  on  such  occasions  by  the 
|i$tbres  of  this  wild,  district,  has  oiten  been  reprobated.  Earl 
Pattrick  Stewart  issued  forth  an  edict,  the  most  cruel  that  perlttps 
gpf^x  entered  into  the  code  of  any  deuMt,  imposing  a  per^oul 
punishment  and  a  fine,  the  amount  of  which  depended  on  his  own 
l^leasurc,,  upon  any  on^  who  should  be  found  giving  rehef  to  vessels 
distressed  by  tempest.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  so  bar- 
barous an  edict,  thus  publicly  proclaimed,  shoiidd  have  been  one 
.of  the  first  causes  that  produced  that  insensibility  to^xbe  crime  of 
steaiiog  from  a  wreck  which  has  been  transtnitted  through  fluoces- 
shre  generations  to  the  present  sons  of  Thule,  Not  long  before  I 
visited  Owzic  Fiftbj  9,  Vessel  woj^  stranded  in  ihie  v^cl^my.    Tl\^ 


vuttom  of  the  coast  immedifttely  Hocked  to  the  «poti  the  iiiaater 
hKMfly  renumstrated  against  the  d>ject  of  the  visits  and  maiiitaitied 
tfati  the  vessel  c^ould  be  got  off :  the  Shetlanders,  on  the  contvafyy 
as  a  juBdfication  for  their  meditated  piunder^  asserted  that  she 
came  under  their  peculiar  definition  of  a  week.  A  acuffle  ensued ; 
.when  the  captain  overpowered  with  numbers  was  threatened  with 
death,  if  he  opposed  the  views  of  the  savage  and  rapacious  multi* 
tude  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  But  if  the  pillage  from  vessds 
driven  on  these  shores  be  reconciled  tp  a  Shetlonder's  consdence 
as  a  God'send^  or,  if  pilfering  of  sheep  out  of  a  scathold  be  consi- 
dered by  him  as  not  belonging  to  the  prohibition  contained  in  the 
eighth  ardcle  of  the  Decalogue,  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  his 
cittracter  not  to  state  that  against  other  temptations  to  dishonesty, 
he  Is  proof  to  a  remarkable  degree  *.  .  It  is  in  fact  from  the  earliest 
period  of  yoodi  that  the  Shetlander  i/  taught  to  V^gard  an  attack 
apon  a  wreck  as  no  less  oommendablo  than  was  piracy  to  the  ancieat 
Seandmavian  sea-kings,  one  of  whom  has  by  a  northern  Soaakl 
been  thus  landed : 

*'  At  twelve  years  began 
The  king  to  plunder." 

The  character  and  exploits  of  Bryce  Snailsfoof,  in  the 
**  Pirate,^  are  therefore  perfectly  natural.  The  whole  scene 
at  the  Ronst  of  Sumbargh,  disgusting  and  inhuman  as  it 
most  appear,  is  strictly  confined  within  the  limits  of  histori- 
cal truth ;  and  the  *'  folk  of  Jarlshof,*'  rapacious  and  bigoted 
in  the  extreqie,  exhibit,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  only  a  thir  Spe- 
cimen of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Hialtland'  **  They/'  said  the 
pedlar,  "  will  make  clean  W£drk ;  they  are  ken'd  for  that  far 
and  wide :  they  winuft  leave  the  value  of  a  rotten  ratlin ;  slnd 
whats'  w^nr,  there  is  na  ane  o'  them  has  mense  or  sense 
enough  to  give  thanks  for  the  mercies  when  they  have  gotten 
them.  There  is  the  auld  Ranzelman,  Neil  Ronald^on,  that 
canna  walk  a  mile  to  hear  the  minister,  but  he  will  fairple 
ten  if  bd  hears  ol*  a  ship  embayed/' 

The  descriptions,  ini  the  "  Pirate,"  of  the  scenery  and  k>* 
calittea  of  Shetland,  are  admirably  correct,  and  graphically 
miante.  We  have  compared  them  not  only  witn  i)a&i«i'a 
••  Views"  of  that  country,  jnst  published,  but  also  with  Dr. 
Hibbert's  letter-press  details  of  the  same  wild  region,  and 
have  fobnd  them  astonishingly  faitihful.  ''  From  Samburgh* 
Bead  We  had  a  view  of  what  is  named  the  Rotist,— ^thia  being 
a  term  of  Scandinavian  origin.  Used  to  signify  a  strong  tii- 

moltnoos  current,  occasioned  by  the  meeting  of  rapid  tides.— 

-- '  * ' ■    ■  ■■-  i 

^  «  Kot't«6  taMtfft-  frdm  Owae  Fifth,  the  contents  of  ay  tronksi  9wipg  to  tbft 
hm  of  m^  kfeyf,  were  iftdiiainiiAftiely  exposed,  in  a  imaU  house,  to  nure  than 
a  More  oi-  eyen  f<>r  several  days  tugeiher,  but  X  was  perfect! v  ea^y  i»ith  regunl 
tft  the  safety  of  my  property :  noi  was  I  id  this,  or  any  other  instance  of  the  ]ilG# 
Ifatil,  deceived  in  tb«  coofidesica  I  placed  in  the  cuttagets  of  Shetland*" 
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A  9lwttem«i  iafortned  us  diat  **  be  haa  been  for  five  days  he* 
calmfldi  jn  «  sloop  betwe<^  Fitfol-Head  and  Samhargh-Head^ 
whiobMiK^  oiily  distant  from  each  other  aboat  three  miles^ 
withirat  bemg  able  to  pass  either  point ;  one  current  carrying 
the  iressel  into  the  eastern,  and  the  other  into  the  i?estern 
ocean :  the  6)oop  vran  often  transported  by  the  tide  very  near 
the  shore,  yet  another  tido  ali^^ays  carried  her  off  again. — 
Here  tliero  is  always  a  heavy  sea^  but  in  a  storm  the  wavea 
are  said  to  rise  mountains  high.*' 

The  following  sketch  applies,  it  is  probable,  to  tbe^^^^i- 
^ence  of  Noma*  the  seller  of  the  winds.  '*  In  descending 
the  heights  of  Fitfnl  towards  Quendal  Bay,  I  crossed  ^e 
small  ridge  of  Garthness. — Close  to  the  sea  there  was  a  pjepe 
of  ground  approaching  to  f  semi-circular  form,  and  naturally, 
pipoleoted  on  the  west  by  high  banks,  on.  the  sopth  by.  the 
uceiuit  and  strengthened  in  other  places  by  artificial  embank*- 
ments  of  earth.  This  fortification  was  probably  the  hasty 
workmansliip  of  the  marauding  parties  of  Highland^ers,  who 
are  said  to  have  visited  Shetland  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and 
to  have  aeesred  for  themselves,  within  temporary  strongholds, 
their  booty  of  com  and  cattle,  until  a  sufficient  freight  of 
plunder  was  collected,  with  which  they  might  sail  *away  Ut 
the  Western  tslesr"' 

As  Tkiptolemus,  (the  agriculturist,)  expresses  much  in-; 
dignation  against  the  bigoted  attachment  of  the  Shetlander^ 
to  their  old-Iashioned  pronghs  and  mills,  we  quote  from  Hib- 
beirt  a  brief  desoriptibn  of  each.  Of  the  former,  he  remarks 
that  ^'  this  implement  of  husbandry  is  of  very  ancient  con- 
stmiction,  being  single-stilted,  like  one  that  is  represented  by 
Olaos  ,Magna3,  as  common  to  northern  nations.  A  crookea 
piece,  of  wood,  bent  to  a  right  angle,  forms  the  beam  of 
the(phHigfa|  which  has  a  length  of  six  feet,  and  a  height  ojf  two 
feet  and  a  half :  ^e  single  stilt  at  the  top  of  it  consists  of  an 
oak  stave,  seven  feet  long.  A  slender  machine  of  this  sort, 
wliich  one  man  may  lift  with  ease,  is  drawn  by  four  oxen 
abreast*  The  draught,  or  chain,  with  which  their  necks  are  . 
connooted  to  the  plough  is  from  18  to  24  feet  long.  With 
this  straoge  instniment  two  labourers  take  Jthe  field ;  thff 
bolder  of  the  plough  stands  on  the  left  of  the  pliable  stilt ; 
the  driver,  or  culler  asheisnamed^  goes  before  the  oxen, 
walking  backward  ;  the  -sound  of  his  whip  sets  the  cattle  in 
motion  ;  the  holder  of  the  stilt  lies  on  with  bis  side ;  the 
earth  is  turned  over  ;  the  work  is  executed  to  admiration, 
until  a  large  atone  encounters  the  conltor,  and  then  crack 
go  tJie  joints  of  the  frame-work.  AH  hatids  arc  now  pressed 
into  service  for  repairs,'' Sec. .  »  •. 

The  construction  pf  the  mill  surpasses  our  understanding. 
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and  could  not  be  rendered  intelligible  to  our  readers.  S«flic^ 
it  to  n^te»  that  Captain  PrestoUr  tbe  auUior.of  a«  old  naui* ' 
tical  cfaart  of  Shetland,  was,  during  his  detention  ^r6  by 
tfae  wreck  of  his  ship,  conducted  to  see  a  Shetland  mill ; 
bein^  informed  at  the  san)e  time  that  the  machine  in  qnes« 
tion  had  been  for  many  years  a  subject  of  dispnte  between 
two  landed  proprietors.  The  Bnglishman  looked  at  his 
coDductor  with  surprize,  and  significantly  eyeing  the  object 
of  contention,  replied  with  a  sneer,  **  I  can  certainly  con- 
ceive of  no  dispnte  which  such  a  structure  ought  to  hare  im- 
fi(nifd)ly  occasioned— &tf^  whether  it  he  a  mill  or  not** 

The  reader  will  no  longer  be  surprised  at  the  impatienoe  of 
THftolemus  when  amidst  such  a  gross  mockery  oi  agricultu* 
nd processes.  Things  are  now  fast  changing  for  the  bette)* ; 
aid  ahhoogh  the  spirit  of  Magnus  Troil  continues  to  actuate 
too  many  of  his  countrymen,  the  Yeltowley  family  are  regi»- 
lariy  gfuniDg  ground  on  the  representatives  of  the  bold  open* 
httirted  Udaller^  and  will  in  a  shof t  time  extend  their  inno? a- 
tions  even  to  the  outfields  and  crofts  of  Burgh  Westra4tseU« 

Oar  readers  will  perceive  that  our  object  in  thia  articie  has 
been  twofold.     In  the  first  place,  wo  meant  to  add  ^ine  in- 
stance more  to  the  many  already  adduced  by  other  ocitios^  to 
establish  against  the  author  of  the  Scottish  novels  the  eharge 
of  violating  historical  truth  in  his  tales ;  and  of  milling  nu 
fictions  and  his  facts  together  so  freely,  and  without  any 
vamiog,  as  to  confound  all  our  notions  of  the  events  to  wkich 
his  stories  bear  even  the  remotest  reference.    Our  seoond 
purpose  was  a  more  generous  one ;  it  was  to  shew,  byqnot* ' 
ing  from  unquestionable  authorities,  that  the  views  given  fK 
the  **  Pirate^  of  customs,  manners,  habits,  and  opinionft,  are 
true  pictures  of  the  character  of  the  men,  and  of  the  general 
state  of  society' in  Shetland,  at  a.  period  even  more  rodent ' 
than  that  to  which  the  Petitions  narrative  carries  back  the 
examination  of  the  reader.     The  merit  of  the  ''.P^via'-  i# 
therefore  to  be  estimated  chiefly  on  the  gronadnowstated^M^ 
an  exhibition  of  local  and  peculiar  manners  now  about  to 
bec<>m^  extinct  and  estimated  on  this  ground,  the  best  judges; 
wd'  venture  to  assert,  will  prononnpe  the  most  favoarabl« 
opinion. 

MONTHLY  LIST  OF  .PUBUCATiON& 

Sii^geilioitit  on  Clerical  Elocution.    By  John  Le(tice,  lf.TX  Pr«bm<iarj  W  Qhi^ 

TbeCliv^ttet of  909WS  diriM  ^n  EvMenCeof  Iri^ l>7rin^'  Mii&ion ;  \  Sn-mon, 
Pretclied  at  tb€  Gravel- pit  IVJU;ctint«  .'Hackuey,  unU  at  UswriaS  ItfcAd,  Bristol. 
Bj  ttubcrr  Jttprmnd,  Pdstur  of  the  Uiiitariaa  Church,  Hackiiey.     1$. 

Ai«ilerlothe  parobionert  of  St.Sepnlchrc,  Norit^dmpiun,'  respecting  \hfi, 
FrsQd  wkic^kas  ^c«ncoiaimtted  ia  a  T«ftiau»Atal  to  th«  Bbltop  6f  tlie  Diuco»«  ; 
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UKi  ipfDiin^  thai  ikt  CoUt  does  not  «tt8ch  to  the  Writer  of  thii  Letter,    B5.  tli« 
llev.  Mcices  Marcus,  Curate  of  St.  Sepulchre,  io  NoHbaiopton.     Is.  6d. 

▲  l^uer  to  Edward  Copl««ton,  D»0.  Provost  of  Oriel  OoUefse*  Oxiord,  Ice  oe- 
cationed  bj  4us  **  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrines  of  Meoessit^  aod  Predestinatioo.** 
Bj  Pliilalethes Caiitabngiensis.     Is.  6d. 

An  Es94jr  on  the  Connection  between  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Dbpensationa* 
Bj  the  Rev.  Wai.  Trollopey  B.A..or  Pembroke  College*  Cansbridge.  ^ 
*  The  Office  and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Minister  Considered,  ina  Serasoat  delU 
▼ered  in  ihe  Cathedral  Church  of  Chester,  upon  Sunday,  December  83,  16S1,  at 
an  Ordination  of  die  Right  Rer.  George  Henry  Law,  Lord  Bisliop  of  that  Dio- 
cese. By  the  Rev.  LAurence  Gardner,  l).D.  F.A.S.  Canon  Reiidentiarjr  of  Lich« 
field,  and  Rector  of  bt  Philip's.    Birminghan.    t%l 

An  Introduction  (o  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper*  Bj  the  Rer. 
T.  H.  Yorke,  Vicar  of  Bishops  Middlehara,  in  the  County  of  Durham,  and  Reo*' 
tor  of  St.  Cntbbert*s,  York.     ts. 

The  Village  Preacher;  a  Collection  of  short  plain  Sermoni :  partly  Original, 
partly  Selected,  and  adapted  to  Village  Instruction.  By  a  Clergyman  of  tbtf 
Church  of  England.    Vol.  tl.    5s. 

A  SiuBinary  of  Cbriitiaii  Faith  and  Practice^  confirmed  by  References  to  the 
Text  of  Holy  Scripture,  compared  with  the  Liturgy,  Articles,  and  Homilies  of 
the  Church  of  England  ;  and  lUuftrated  by  Extracts  from  the  Chief  of  thoae 
WorLa  which  received  the  Sanction  of  Public  Authority  from  the  Time  of  the  Re» 
fotmatioQ,  to  the  final  Revision  of  the  Established  Foramlarie^  By  the  Rev. 
E.  J.  Burrow,  D.D.  F.R.  and  L.S.    3  vols.    Itroo.     18a. 

A  Key  to  the  Critical  Reading  of  the  Four  Gospels,  coBttsting  chiefly  of 
Gleanioga  for  Ihe  Use  of  Students  in  Divinity.     8ro.    4a. 

Plain  Reaaona  whv  Political  Power  siiould  not  be  granted  to  Papists.    By  Sa-: 
rouel  Wix,  A.M.  F.iU  and  A.S,  Vtcai  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Les% 
8vo.    til 
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Pbyfiological  Lectures,  addressed  to  the  College  of  Surgeons.    By  Joha 
nethyp  F.R.S.  &c.    Complete  in  One  Volume*    iSs* 

An  Inquiry  imo  the  Opiaioiis,  Ancient  and  ModeciH  concerning  LUe  and  Or^ 
ganiaatioa.     By  John  Barclay,  M.D.  Lecturer  of  Anatomy,  &c    8«ow     14s. 

The  Qhemical  DeoompositioM  of  the  London  Ptiarmacopceia,  with  Noteft^ 
Dedicated  to  the  Medical  Students  of  tlie  various  Hospitals.  By  Chas.  Mingay 
Syder,  Licentiate  of  Apothecaries'  Hall,  &c    Is.  6d. 

A  Ttoeatiie  -on  the  Inflammation  of  the  Mucous  itfembrane  of  tbe  Lungs.  To 
which  is  prefixed,  an  Experimental  loquiry  respecting  the  Conkraettle  l^Mver  of 
the  Blood  VcaKls,  and  the  Nature  of  Infiawmatmn.  By  Charles  HaaliBgs,  M.O, 
Physitrian  to  the  Worcester  Infirmary,  ficc.     Svo.     lOs.  6d« 

The  Piiaeifles  of  Medioiiie,  on  the  Plan  of  the  Bacfinian  Philosophy.  VoL  1. 
on  Febrile  and  inflammatory  DiAaaes.     By  R.  D.  tiaiuiltoo.    Svo.    9a, 

A  Treatise  on  Cancer,  detailing  a  new  Coostiiotional  Method  of  Care,  with 
the  various  Modes  of  Practice  of  Regular  Practitioiien  and  otliers,  by  wliaoti 
Veraona  afllicted  wHh  this  Disease  at  one  view  tuuy  see  every  *PUu  now 
punuing.  By  William  Farr,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  ^irgeonj^  teh 
6a.  6d. 

Essays  on  Surgerv  and  Midwifery;  with  Practical  Observationa  and  Sdnct 
Cnsra^    By  Jamrs  Barkiw,  Surgeon.     With  Plates,    8vo.     I  St. 
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Bivingtons*  Annual  Register  ;  or,  a  View  of  the  History,  Politics,  and  Liler» 
lure,  for  the  Year  18S0,  being  the  First  Year  of  his  present  Majesty's  Heign. 
flvu.     18s. 

A  Visit  to  Tantlase,  &e.  in  May,  1891.  By  tbe  Author  of  Tiinmsiea  in  I8S0. 
8v(>.     Gs. 

A  View  of  the  Moral  and  Political  Character  of  tbe  Haytiaiis.    5s. 

Two  Voyages  to  Kew  Scmth  Wales  and  Van  Diemcn's  Land,  with  a  Dcai^ip- 
tion  of  tlie  preseut  Condition  of  that  interesting  Colony  ;  including  Facts  and 
OI>servati(ins  relative  to  the  Slate  and  Management  of  Cimvicts  of  both  Seaal^ 
under  Sentence  of  TraBsuortotion.  Also  Reflections  on  Seduction,  and  its  gene* 
ral  Consequences.  By  Thomas  IWid,  Member  of  tbe  Hoyal  Colk^  oCSnrge^ol, 
Ipci    8vo.     ISs. 
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Sktfcfecs  talai  dvrmg  Tett  Vojra|(e«  td  Afde«t  between  the  Ytan  178d  md 
'idM't  including  Otwertationt  on  the  Coentrj,  between  Palmas  end  the  lUvet 
Congo;  end  Cnrsory  Remarks  on  the  Physical  and  Moral  Character  .of  the  In<« 
hshitantB :  with  an  Appendix,  containing  an  Account  of  the  Enropean  Trade, 
vitli  the  Wedt  GsMt  of  Africa.    By  Captain  John  Adaon.    79.  6d. 

A  Tnit  to  Kofth  Americn,  and  the  Englitb  Settlenentf  in  HKnob  t  with  » 
Winter  RcsideBee  at  Philadelphia;  tolelj  to  ascertain  the  actual  Protpeettoftlte 
Eoigming  Agricnltnriitt  Mechanic*  and  Commercial  fSpecolator.  By  Adlant^ 
WeSy,  Caq.  8o«tb  Ranceby,  Lincoln^lre.    Svo.    lOt.  6d. 

Deicription  of  tlie  Shetland  Islands ;  conmrislng  an  Accovnt  of  their  Oeology« 
Sccfiery,  Antiqvitiefl,  and  Snpentitions.  By  Samnel  Hibhert,  M.D.  F.B^iSi 
410.    A.  3& 

Cbpland's  History  of  the  Islaad  of  Madagascar.    8to.  .  lOi.  6d. 
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Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  Times.    By  George  Howard»  Esq.     12i. 
Memoires  de  M.  le  I>ue  de  laninn.    Sro.    9t. 
Annval  Obituary  and  Biography  for  182t.     15s. 
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The  State  of  the  Nation  at  the  Commencement  of  the  Year  18912»  under  the 
Faw Dvpairtmeau  of  the  Finatire»  Foreign  RelatioBs*  Home  De^rtmen^.QpIo* 
aies,  and  Boat  d  of  Trade*  &c.    5s.  6d. 

BemmfEs  upon  Priaon  Discipline,  Ate.  in  a  Letted  to  the  Lord  Lirntenant  and 
llagiitntca  of  the  Connty  of  Emus.    By  C  C.  Western,  Kaq.  M.  P.    «a. 

liboogbtBOB  the  DefectiTC  State  of  Prisons,  and  Suggestions  for  their  Impiwre^ 
BHal»4Dgalher  with  Hints  for  the  Discipline^  PoIioe»and  Labour  of  Prisoners,  with 
the  Piim  of  a  Oaol  and  House  of  Correction  for  the  Accoinmodaiian  and  Labour 
of f80  PerMNit.  By  Tbomaa  l«  BreKm,  (lata  Captain  m  the  71st  Reginsent,  and 
Paymaster  of  the  Detachment  of  Forces,)  Keeper  of  the  County  Oa^  and  Oo- 
vemor  of  the  House  of  Correction  nt  St.  Augustine's,  near  Cnnterbary.    8vo.    7sl 

Obmi  ittians  on  Commerce,  considered  in  Reference  panlcnlarly  to  the  Pub- 
tic  Debt,  and  to  tl»  Agrieultere  ot'  the  United  Kingdom.  By  Richard  Bea«h> 
fields  Author  of  the  **  BiemenU  of  a  Plan  for  the  Liquidatioo  of  the  Pnblif 
Debtt^^c.    fa.^. 

Remarls  upon  the  last  des^on  of  Parliament.    By  a  near  Observer.    3s. 

Bemarka  on  the  Preaent  State  of  Inland  ;  with  Hints  for  Araelaoratittgthe 
Conditianb  and  Proraotingtbe  Bdncation  and  Moral  Impruvemeut  of  the  Peasms* 
tty  af  that  Connliy«  the  Result  of  a  Visit  during  tlie  Summer  and  Aatumu  of 
18tl.    By  Robert  Stevens.    Ss.6d. 

A  8ben  Lmttr  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool^  on  an  Amelioratioii  of  the  Tmcei.  By 
a  Whig  of  the  Old  SchooL    Is. 

An  AddrcM  tn  the  Jfemben  of  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  the  Kecessitv  of 
lefomnig  our  Fimmdal  Systerot  and  establishing  an  Efficieiit  Sinking  Fond  for 
the  Rerfocuon  of  the  NaUunal  Debt ;  with  the  Outline  of  a  Plan  for  that  Pan. 
iswae.    By  one  of  Themselves.    9k  6d. 

Obsenratiioot  on  the  Ruinous  TeiMiency  of  the  Spiulfields  Act  to  tlie  Silk  Mana« 
aette  of  Loodon.     Is. 

Lsoie  Thoogfats  am  AgricnItOTal  Distrem  and  a  National  Banbruptctr*  aa  kid 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Hon«e  of  Commons,  to  whom. the  several  Pe-r 
titions.  complaining  of  the  Distressed  State  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  Untied 
Kingdom  were  referred,  under  the  Signature  ol  a  Susaex  Freeholder.  'By  James 
Davis,    la.  6d. 

Pft^msad  Aiddittsa  to  his  Majesty,  on  the  Freseot  Diatrfss  uf  the  C^ntfj.  By 
Phillip  Henry,  £arl  Stanhope.    Is. 

romrnr; 

1WBieclaf4etl*  of  Fortigueiin,  Canro  L  TransiateA  from  the  Italian,  with 
BoteSk  CqtiaBl  and  Philologieal,  and  an  Intrododoty  Kasay  on  Kom»ntic  Bur«. 
loqne,  and  Mock-heroic  Poetry,    By  Sylvester  (Duuglas)  Lord  iilrnbervieL 

•so.   ies»^  ^ 

Foems*    By  J«  F.  RaUcnbuiy  ;  consisting  of  Edgar  and  £lla,  £cc    8 v<».    IK 
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a^lie  TI1M16  of  Fife.  Bjr  WlUian  Teniunt^  AMliar  of  Aaita  Pur,  arid  Mer 
ToetM,    8vo.    9f.  .        - 

.     irad  Mid  Adtlali,  a  Tkile  of  the  nood>  aiiil  other  Poonf  s  teiptther  wkli  8pMi- 
neut  ef  a  Mew  TraotJction  of  the  PMlmt.    Bjr ThasM  Oak,  of  Beoa^  GalM^a^ 

CaMibridge.    Ovu,    9i. 
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A  lleoionalraiicci  Addmaad  to  Mr.  John  Murrayt  rmpectn%  a  Recent  Pabll- 
eatiou'by  lord  tijrooy  entitled,  **  Cain,  a  MywtetjJ'    8vo«    lt« 

Maotfllamea  in  ProM  and  Vene»  the  chief  Part  of  them  WHtten  in  the  Years 
1^00  to  181)2  and  180S.  ByM.  Smithy  Daeghter  of  Alex.  AikmtfH  £tq.  of 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  Nieoe  of  the  late  Dr.  W.  C.  WelU»  M.D.  of  London.  fSs. 
.  A  Critical  Diisertation  on  the  Natare  and  Priooiples  of  Taite.  Bj  M.  M'Der- 
■Mlv  Author  of  a  Letter  to  the  Kev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  &cc    Svo.    If^ 

The  Speeches  of  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Grattan,  in  the  Irish  and  in  the 
Imperial  Partianmnt.    E&ed  1^  bb  Son.    4  vols.    8vo.    ftl.;  6i. 

Virgil,  literally  Translated*  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  WUliam  Smart,  M.  A. 
iSmo.    5>. 
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WOmKS  IN  THfi  PRBSIk 

Debreti's  Peerage  of  the  Untied  Kingdom  of  Greai  Brt- 
iain  and  Ireland,  corrected  to  the  present  Time,  with  a  set 
of  Plates  entirely  Bew,  and  a  Portrait  of  his  present  Majesty 
in  his  Coronation  Robes. 

A  Tour  through  Beljium,  by  His  Grace  the.  JhJte  of 
JRutland,  embellished  with  Plates  after  Drawings  by  the 
J[}uchen. 

;  The  Orlando  Inndmaraio  of  Berni,  translated  by  William 
Siemart  Rose,  which  will  be  followed  by  the  Orkmdo  JFW- 
tioio  of  Arioeto. 

A  Comparative  l^tsio  of  the  Mineral  nnA  Mosaical  Oeo* 
Uffies.    By  GranviUe  Penn,  Esq.    One  Vol.  8to. 

Maid  Marian,  a  Tale^  in  one  Volome. 

The  Bitautles  of  Jeremy  Taylor;  with  a  Memoir  of  l^is 
life^  and  ObserTations  on  his  Genins  and  'Writings.  By 
Mr.  Metmoth,  , 

Elements  of  S4lf  Knowledge,  or,  a  FamiKar  ItUrodnctiom 
io  Moral  PhUosophv,  ia  one  Volume,  12mo.  principally 
adapted  to  Yonng  Persons  entering  into  active  Life*  By 
the  Rer.  Thomas  Finch. 

A  TechnolofficeU  Diciumary;  containing  Definitions  of 
aH  Terms  of  Science  and  Art,  drawn  from  the  most  approved 
writers,  ancient  and  modern.  By  Mr.  CftdA.  In  two  4to« 
Volumes^    Illustrated  with  naineroas  Plates,  Diagrams,  &c. 

Mr.  Bridgens^s  Work,  containing  coloured  Representa- 
tions of  the  Customs  and  Manners  of  France  and  Italy,  with 
a  descriptive  Account  of  the  Plates,  by  the  late  Dr,  Poli^ 
dart,  is  now  complete.  It  forms  an  interesting  Volume  of 
50  coloured  Pbtei,  and  is  particularly  iUostrative  of  7'--*' - 
Castoms- .  f 
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Irt.  I.  Pricttie  and  Orif/inal  CorregpmdefM  pf  ChJarht 
TalboU  Duke  rf  Shrewsbury,  with  King  William,  th9 
leaden  of  the  Whig  Party,  and  other  disiingui^nd 
Siateemen;  illustrated  witk  Ntsrratives  ftistcrieal  and 
iHograpMcal:  fmrn  the  Famitu  Papers  in  the  Posseisidn 
of  her  Grace  fhe  Dtichess  of  Buccleuch.  If  ever  hrfon 
pMuhed.  By  WSHam  €oxe,  F.HSL  F.S.A*  Atchdeacon 
^  Wilts,  bic.   4to.    Pp.686.    £3  3^.    Longmari  Md  0<^. 

Tub  MtgQ  of  Witliafli  III.  ma^  be  accepted  as  the  era  froin 
vUck  we  are  to  date  tbe  oommeDoemeDt  of  modern  Eui(luk 
fiTtie^:  and  trhateyer  docaments  can  t^row'  light  upon  a 
period  viiich  ioUodoced  a  new  system  into  our  goyenuneat^ 
mm^  be  rc^garded  wiA  fiarticalar  iotereat  1&.  Coxe,  as 
baibeeo  jtbe  case  iq  his  aameroiis  former  laboors,  has  bad 
imems  lo  Ibe  mf>st  a^qaestionable  authorities ;  and  by  bis 
praeat  work,  has  contrib|ited  not  a  little  to  elacidate  a  part 
of  oar' political  history,  which  even  yet  is  not  withoat  obscu- 
r^jf;  and  whi^b  affords  ample  room  for  speculatioa  both  to 
the  fltatesaaa  and  the  philosopher. 

Tba^^cfUeelioa  now  ofibrad  to  the  public*  speaks  for  its  owj(i 
aiUhealiCBiy.  It  coiisiftts  of  a  correspondence  ofScial  and  pri« 
v^,  between  the  Dake  of  Shrewsbary,  md  King  William^ 
fre^  tbje  RevolutiQO^  till  his  Grace's  retirement  from  office 
ia  1760— l44terB  to  and  from  Admiral  tlusseU,  during  his 
coammadin  the  Mediterraneanr-aCorrespoodence  with  Lor jl 
Galiwajr  darkig  the  can^iaigns  of  1693  and  1606—Letters  of 
the  Jtm\$  of  PorUimd  ami  Jersey,  and  Sir  John  Williamson* 
wb#  w«ra  Ibe  ostensible  negotiators  of  the  peace  of  Byswkk^ 

vol*.  xviz»  tJBBavAaY,  1822. 
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and  lafltly^  a  MiseeUaiieoos  Correspondeooe  wilh-the  laadingr 
Whigs  between  1605  and  1704,  in  which  the  cbiaf  do«ieatic 
transactions  of  a  period,  scarcely  paralleled  for  intestine 
jealousy*  and  political  intrigue,  are  plainly  deyeloped. 

The  liberality  of  the  Dnchess  of  Bnccbach,  to  whose  poe* 
sessictti,  as  a  Brndenell,  these  papers  have  been  rightfoUy 
tranismitted,  has  opened  them  to  Mr.  CSoxe's  investigation. 
Some  few  of  the  letters  ^bot  they  are  very  few,)  have  fdcc^y 
bei^n  printed  in  different  works.  Those  irom  King  WiHiam 
are  all  antogra)>hs»  and  written  in  French.  If  we  have  any 
complaint  to  make  against  the  editor,  it  is  that  he  has  pre- 
sented us  with  a  translation  of  these,  instead  of  the  originab : 
for  with  whatever  accuracy  he  may  have  rendered  them  into 
English*  much  that  is  characteristic  must  be  evaporated  in 
the  transfiision.  In  a  minor  degree*  abo,  we  would  find 
fyaitL  with  him  on  similar  gronnds,  for  having  reduced  the 
orthography  throughout  his  volume  to  a  common  standard. 
Whatever  the  eye  may  gain  by  this  uniformity,  is  gained  at 
theexpeace  of  life  and  identity ;  and  though  AdmiralRussell, 
;wbo  **  wrote  more  like  a  seaman  than  a  scholar/'  no  doubt 
;had.  private  notions  of  spelling,  we  cannot  but  wish  that  be 
Jbad  been  left  te  *'  syllable  men's  names,"  according  to  hia 

own  fao^* 

The  Talbot  family  is  of  high  antiquity ;  and  is  said  to 
have  been  in  England  before  the  Norman  conquest  Richard 
de  Talbot  is  recorded  in  Domesday  Book,  as  holding  nine 
hides  of  land,  nnder  the  Earl  of  Buckingham ;  and  his  pos* 
-sessions  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  are  found,  on  other 
anthorities,  to  have  been  very  considerable.  Sir  John  Tal- 
bot»  the  first  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  "  the  Achilles  of  Engw 
land,"  as  Ajist^  has  somewhat  quaintly  styled  him ;  or  ''  the 
Alcides  of  the  field,"  as  Lucy  terms  him  i)  similar  language, 

**  That  ominous  and  fearful  owl  of  death," 

*wbo  was  victorious  in  forty  several  fights;  and  when  ten 

years  beyond  the  age  of  man,  lost  a  single  battle,  and  that 

^nly  with  his  life,  at  Chastillon,  is  well  known  to  all  readers, 

whether  of  poetry  or  history.    Charles,  the  twelfth  earl,  was 

.  the  son  of  Earl  Francis,  who  was  unhappily  killed  in  that 

.  mel^bnited  duel  wilh  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  daring  which 

the 'fritfaless  Coontea,  ^*  the  wanton  Shrewsbury,"  is  said  to 

..ibuve  held  her  lover's  horse  in  the  disgvise  of  a  page»  and 'to 

.  have  assisted  him  in  his  flight  while  her  husband  was  in  the 

r.  iigooies  of  death  before  her  eyes.    He  was  bom  in  1660,'and 

«  Irnd  the  distinguished  honor  of  heingthe  fivst  subject  to  whom 

Charles  II.  was  sponsor,  after  the  Kestoration.     Before  the 
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CKMipl^ttim  of  lib  mmority,  be  had  deeply  hivestiga^ted  the 
ooBtroversies  on  the  Roman  GathoKc  ren'gton ;  and  having* 
rabndtted  the  ofaief  arguments  which  he  coald  colleet  from 
the  divines  of  that  persuasion,  in  which  he  had  been  edncated, 
to  die  replies  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  after  two  years  exa« 
OMaUdn,  he  afforded  a  memorable  instance  of  coasdentions 
and  dirtiiterested  eonversfon,  at  the  very  moment  in  which 
popery  was  reinming  its  aseendency  in  lite  circle  of  the  conrt. 

With  these  views  in  religion,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  he 
was  aaaong  the  foremost  partisans  of  the  Prince  of  Oflrange. 
Having  mortgaged  his  estate  for  £40,0009  he  repaired  to 
Holland,  and  there  tendered  both  his  pnrse  and  person  to  the 
cause  of  protestantism.  His  sfgnatnre  is  fonnd  with  that  of 
tbeiAx  otfier  iilnstnons  pOrsons*  who  formed  the  body,  known 
ander  flie  title  of  the  Association-;  and  who,  on  the  Prince's 
landing*  in  Ike  West,  avowed  ^*  that  if  any  attempt  shooM  t>e 
made  on  his  person,  it  shoald  be  revenged  te  all  by  whOm; 
or  from  whom,  any  sach  attempt  shoald  be  made/^  Bnrnet 
expressly  mentions  the  Earl  as  high  in  WiHiam*s  confidence, 
md  aa  one  of  those  under  whose  inspection  and  advice  iie 
drew  up  Ms-finnoas  Declaration.  On  the  day  after  the  set- 
Hemettt  of  the  new  government,  he  was  sWom  of  the  pi^y 
cooncil,  and  appointed  principal  secretary  of  stffte.  Such 
beaora  as  the  sovereign  coald  bestow,  lavishly  followed.  He 
was  appointed  Commissioner  of  the  Conrt  of  Claims ;  bore 
<me  of  the  swords  at  the  coronation  ;  and  at  one  and  the  same 
time  waa  lord  lieatenant  of  three  counties,  Hertfordshire, 
Worcestershire,  and  Herefordshire. 

Bat  of  an  men  who  have  tasted  power,  no  one,  on  record, 
appears  more  folly  to  have  had  greatness  thmst  apon  him 
against  bis  will,  than  Lord  Shrewsbnry.  The  false  honor  of 
party  ties,  and  the  nntolerating  exdasiveness  of  faction,  cast 
a  spell,  as  it  were,  on  the  natural  freedom  of  his  disposition  ; 
and  the  services  of  the  only  pnblic  man  in  the  kingdom,  who 
woaM  have  attempted  to  conciliate,  were,  for  years,  wholly 
lost,'  or  only  partially  aiforded  to  his  country,  from  a  mistriifen 
adberenee  to  a  political  caste,  of  which,  in  his  heart,  he 
disapproved.  The  lesson  is  important,  and  belongs  not  to 
his-oayii  oidy.  He  is  deseribed  to  have  possessed  no  ordi- 
Hliyineasareof  toaming,  a  correct  jadgment,  and  a  placid 
demeanor  which  insensibly  attached  fdl  who  knew  him ;  and 
tbe^aam^  aon  records,  fliat  no  one,  daring  his  adnlinistMtien, 

^***  m^iJtkdP^^&^ofoii^ihv,  ]>anby,  and  Liimley.    The  B}«hop  of  IjbAikm, 
(tiMB^isa^)  Ateird  WumH,  rad  Jfr.  Skkiey,  (bvoiher  of  tie  £»!  •TLAm^- 
i|a4  Alfcf^ou  Si4a« y.^  ... 
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was  heard  to  complain  of  him,  unless  a  friead^  oocasiooally 
for  a  r/eserved  answer.  WiUiavi  fc^t  a aUangfiecsoBal  regard 
iox  liiiH»  and  irom  his  f|;eiieral  popularity,  gmv^  btot  ftlie  mune 
of  the  King  of  JtiearU.  It  was  this  suavity  of  dbposttioA^'Mf 
little  iu  acci>rdiiiice  witii  tlie  ferocious  perlinafiity  of  the  fat;« 
tioA  to  wliick  he  was  iuihis4J|niy  linkedi  whioh  prevented  Inm 
from  agreeing  to  the  most  violent  <i£  their  neasves :  iliid 
beace,  in  the  slang  of  thoise  times,  he  waa  stafnattied  aa  « 
tTriauner ;  3a4t  perhaps^  ia  our  owui  wo«iid  have  been  a  mi. 
Sucli  «ver  is  tl^e  fate  of  those  wboseeyes  haveropeoedes  41m 
foUy  and  the  criiiiinality  vf  inei^rablepartiaaiashi|>4  and  wlla 
|Nrefar  ibe  i}aiet  a})pr«kval  of  conscience^  to  4be  loud  boast  af 
stubborA  and  misnamed  consistency. 

Very  early  in  his  ofiicial  career,  ShrewRbury  became  anx^ 
ious  to  disemharraas  himself  firpm  the  trammels,  the  w^ght  of 
which  he  had  discovered.  ^In  political  deaigaatien,  there 
CQnid*  At  that  a»omoat»  be  no  ambiguity;  and  the  geatood 
?^»ice  f greed  that  between  Whig  and  Tory,  no  middle  term 
mas  admissible ;  yet,  however  avowedly  cooaeoted  with  tha 
lead^ag  members  of  the  first  of  these  parties,  it  is  manifest 
that  ^rewsbury  joined  most  i^awSlingly  ia  those  beggarly 
cartailipenti  of  the  royal  prerogative^,  which  preased  so  bei^ 
f ily/on  his  n^aster.  We  find  him  exprosaiog  his  first  stioag 
iwish  ffr  retirement,  about  the  time  in  wbioh  tiie  aammoaa  had 
refined  to  settle  the  pivil  list  for  loager  thaa  'm  aiiigla  yearx 
wiiaa  William,  in  the  bitteraess  of  his  hearti  deolaved  that 
bei  would  not  st^  a^d  hold  an  empty  name;  that  he'knaw 
the  advantages  of  a  commonwealth,  and  of  a-moaarcby,  and 
fi^lt  it  hard  to  determine  which  preponderated;  but  that 
ha  .was  sure  of  all  governments^  the  worst  waa  that  of  a  kiag 
'who  possessed  neither  treasure  npr  power. 

The  {»lea  of  ill-health  and  inoapaoity  waa  that  whioh 
Shrewsbury  ostensibly  advanced :  aad  in  Aaguat  1689»  ha 
Aaro^tiy  petitioned  the  King  to  give  no  answer  to  his  pray6f^ 
^Mit  by  some  person  who  might  be  intrasted  to  damaad  the 
seals*  He  expressed  (he  difficulties  of  his  situation  ia  ibreibia 
tenns;  that  he  was  reduced  to  employ  those  whoai  other 
ppoftle  caoaot  trust,  such  as  he  himseli*  cannot  confide  in,  m^ 
.v^t  was  impossible,  to  take  the  whole  toil  upon  himaelft 
The  Kiag  waa  urgent  that  he  should  remain  in  bis  serviea^ 
a^  for  a  nbort  time  succeeded* 

,.  In  t^e  next  sessioa,  Shrewsbury  was  a  warm  ad  vacate  df 
the  Aty uration  Bill.  He,  probably,  had  been  persuaded  that 
i\,  was  a  measure  of  safety.  There  can  be  little  doobt* new 
Jbbat  it  was  bronght  forward  on  party  notivea^;  wiAh  the  tin 
tianlion  of  banishing  the  Tories,  through  their  opposition  to 
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M,  for  ever  from  Ibe  roy^rconneib.  The  straggle  wac  inos^ 
TioieBt,  fifid  tannhiatcd  only  through  1he  fntert'erence  of  the 
HiDg  Mmself.  When  the  biH  was  dropped,  Shrewsbury's 
wdreaiefrt  ytns  a  necessary  consequence.  Burnet  prevailed 
■^n  him  to  delay  a  single  night ;  and  the  King  employed 
Wlotson,  who  was  known  to  possess  great  influence  over  his 
ttisd,  to  divert  him  iron  his  intention.  But  all  remonstrance 
ma  vain.  The  King  then,  more  than  once,  relhsed  to  accept 
the  seals,  when  tfaey^  were  sent  to  him ;  and  it  wns  not  mitil 
the  agitation  of  Shrewsbury's  spirits  had  thrown  him  into  a 
fcver,  which  almost  cost  him  his  life,  that  they  were  at  length 
deKvered  ap  and  received  by  thc^  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Port- 
iaBO« 

The  party  to  which  the  King  was  now  reduced  to  look, 
felt  Kttie  attaehment  to  his  person,  his  cause,  or  his  title : 
and,  after  a  short  interval,  we  find  him  endeavouring  to  mo- 
dify it  by  an  intermixture  of  its  opponents.  Admrntl  Rnssefl 
had  bean  dismissed  fh>m  the  command  of  the  fleet;  but  the 
hopes  of  the  Whigs  were  revived  by  two  other  appointments, 
that  of  Lord  Somers,  as  Lord  Keeper,  and  St.  John  Trench- 
ard  as  Secretary  of  State.  On  the  King's  retm-n  to  England 
IB  the  aotomn  of  1688,  the  misconduct  of  Delaval  and  Kiltf- 
grew,  to  whom  the  navy  had  been  intrusted,  -paved  the  way 
to  the  re-admissiOn  of  the  former  admiral.  The  Earl  of  If ot- 
lingbam  was  dismissed,  and  the  King>  in  order  to  reconcile 
the  Whigs  effectaally  to  his  service,  onc^  again  tendered  the 
seals  to  Sbrewsbmry. 

The  first  oflbr  was  peremptorily  rejected ;  fbr  the  pledge^ 
by  winch  he  held  himself  boAnd,  would  not  permit  him  to 
Join  a  mixed  administration ;  and  the  King,  with  his  habltu^ 
caotion,  was  reserved  in  expr^sing  his  total  change  of  inten- 
tions. William  was  little  Addicted  to  pleasure,  and  was  at- 
tached to  his  Queen.  The  decorum  and  regularity  oPhi^ 
genefal  manners  have  preserved  him  from  the  stigtna  <)f 
licentious  amours:  and  the  pestilent  breath  of  Faction,  which 
seeks  otiiy  to  pollute  and  contaminate,  has  endeavoured  to 
snily  one  of  hi^  chief  virtues,  by  the  foule$t  and  most  odibus 
reproach,  it  is  with  some  Surprise)  therefore,  that  We  Hbd 
lum  employing  a  mistress  as  his  negotiator  with  Shrewsbury, 
Mrs.  Villiers,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Villiers,  sistei^  to  the 
£arl  of  Jersey,  dnd  afterwards  married  to  the  Earf  of 
ih-kney,  was  Ae  personage  whose  servicA  wtere  used  to 
allare  the  reluctant  Secretary  back  to  office.  The  bait  wih 
a  dttkedom,  and  this-  to  be  bestowed  with  such  marks '  of 
delicate  einnideration,  that,  thou^  the  fair  diplomatist  t6t>¥ 
aspecial  care  to  reveal  the  iniention,  the  patient  himself,  / 
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point  of  fact,  was  not  to  be  aoqnalnted  with  it  tiU  ihe^  patent 
had  passed  the  great  seal.  To  Sbirewsbory's  honor  he  resifled 
these  private  oyertures ;  and  no  ambriions  hope  oould  weav 
him  from  that  which  he  concei?ed  to  be  integrity*  The  K|V^ 
then  applied  to  him  directly  throngh  Russell  aiid  WhartoAt 
No  ground  was  gained  by  these  gentlemen;  and  the  Earl 
continnally  eluded  all  attempts  at  a  personal  interview  witii 
his  master.  It  was  not  untH  the  principal  posts  of  goyenir 
meat  had  been  iSIIed  by  Whigs,  that  Shrewsbory  allowed 
himself  to  be  convioced  of  William's  sincerity*  In  the  spring 
(yf  1694,  he  accepted  the  seals,  was  installed  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  sworn  in  lord  lientenant  of  Anglesey,  Flintshire^  and 
Merionethshire,  and  advanced  to  the  dignities  of  Marquess  of 
Alton,  and  Duke  of  Shrewsbury. 

William  always  doubted  Marlborough's  good  faith ;  and,  as 
we  since  haye  proof,  not  without  sufficient  reason*.  Yet  when 
we  recollect  the  mighty  change  whichi  within  ten  years,  this 
singularly  great  man  was  to  effect  in  the  face  of  Europe,  it  is 
not  without  surprise  that  we  find  him  pressed  upon  the  King'^ 
attention  by  the  new  minister,  with  the  cold  praise  of  being 
one  whoin  he  '^  cannot  but  think  is  capable  of  being  yeqf: 
serviceable.*'  But  the  King  gave  little  encoaragement  t^ 
warmer  commendations,  for  in  reply  he  contents  himself  with 
stating,  ''  I  can  say  no  more,  than  that  I  do  not  think  it  fof 
the  good  of  my  service  to  entrust  him  with  the. command  of 
my  troops/'  ^ 

We  must  leave  the  siege  of  Namur  to  Uncle  Toby,,  who,  we 
really  think,  is  a  better  historian  than  the  eonqaeror  hin^elf. 
One  of  the  King's  letters,  during  the  investmeiU  of  the  dtad^^ 
js  dated  from  a  field  which  had  not  then  been  consecrated  by 
English  valouh  The  <'  Camp  of  Watbrloo,  Au^t  11^ 
IC^.**  It  was  (he  protection  of  Brussels,  which  mduced 
him  to  occupy  this  post  after  his  final  triumph,  when  the 
castle,  defended  by  fourteen  thousand  men,  was  captured  in 
the  si^ht  of  one  hundred  thousand  more.  Shrewsbury,  who 
yvell  knew  the  nature  of  that  many-headed  monster  Popu- 
larity, advised  William  to  profit  by  the  moment,  and  dissolvie 
tbe  pariiament  during  the  ferment  of  public  joy,  his  words  are 
plain  and  impressiye,  "  I  know  that  in  reality  two  months 
hence  your  Mtgesty  will  not  be  less  greats  nor  we  less  ob- 
liged ;  but  whether  the  same  warm^  and  zeal  will  theq  ap- 
pear so  universal,  as  now,  is^  with  m  humility,  submitted  by 
your  Majesty's  dutiful  subject,'"  &c. 

It  is  truly  pitiable  to  find  the  King  stopfied  in  his  vi^jU)- 
rious  career  by  the  difiicuity  of  obtaining  supplies*  Public 
credit  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  in  England,  and  the  defictencj( 
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vH  Ae  revemie  in  IGO69  cfamped  tihe  0|)eralioiM  of  flie  csah 
pa^tt.  '**  Id  fite  nanie  of  QoA^'*  h»  writes  <m  one  ocoaaioiiy 
"  i^termine  qmoUy  to  find  some  credit  for  the  troops  here* 
OF  ve  are  mined."  And  again,  ^  The  letter  from  the  Lords 
Jestioes  of  the  14th  (Joly^)  has  q«ite  overcome  me,  and  X 
know  not  where  I  am,  sinoe  at  present  I  see  00  resoarce^ 
whioh  eui  prevent  the  aony  from  nrntioy,  or  total  desertion  i 
for  it  i»  more  impossible  to  fiad  bece^  than  in  JBnghind,  money 
soAcienl  for  their  si^hsistenoe ;  so  thatif  yon  oannot. devise 
expedients  to  send  eontiihations,  or  pcocnre  credit,  all  is  losti^ 
and  I  most  go  to  the  Indies." 

The  ntaation  of  the  allies  at  this  period  was  indeed  most 
dbtaressiDg*  The  expedients  for  raising  money  in  England* 
had  foiled;  the  coinage  was  alarmingly  depreciated,  and  thc^ 
discount  on  fi^ovemment  seoarities  was  M  per  cent*  Victoo 
Amadens  had  completely  justified  the  character  which  Lord 
ddway  gave  of  him,  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Sbrews^i^ 
bory,  as  a  prince  **  very  penetrating  and  very  difficnlt  to  be 
penetrated  ;^  by  ootwitting  the  good  easy  ambassador,  and 
negotiating  a  separate  peace  without  communication  witb 
any  of  his  allies*  Under  the  pretext  of  9  religious,  vow, 
the  wily  Duke  set  off  for  Loretto ;  and  arranged  the  preli^ 
minaries  with  France  during  his  pilgrimage.  After  a  long 
series  of  artifices,  which  might  have  been  expected  to  ex- 
cite more  suspicion  than  they  occasioned^  either  in  the  en? 
voy  or  the.  cabinet  of  England,  the  Doke  assumed  the  direo^ 
lion  of  the  French  and  Piedmontese  troops  in  Italy ;  .and 
presNited  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  eeneral,  who»  in  the 
coarse  of  the  same  campaign,  held  the  chief  command  of  two 
opposite  and  hostile  armies*  > 

rea<ie  was  highly  desirable  for  England.  The  burdens 
to  which  France  had  been  subjected  were  not  light ;  and 
the  approaching  demise  of  the  King  of  Spain,  determinea 
Loois,  at  all  rates,  to  pot  an  end  to  the  war,  in  order  that 
he  might  direct  his  undivided  strength  to  tbe.  succession  in 
that  conntry,  which  had  ever  been  the  leading  object  of  his 
hopes  and  ambition*  The  congress  at  Ryswick  was  the 
result  of  these  wishes ;  but  the  unwieldy  movements  of  the 
assembled  diplematista  portended  bnt  a  slow  progress  to  the 
neffotiatien :  and  WilUam  adopted  a  mode  of  treating  re-f 
veltinf^  to  all  principles  of  the  constitution  of  the  countjCy 
which  he  governed,  litde  to  be  defended  even  on  the  ground 
of  imaiadiate  potioy^^  sod.  productive,  in  the  end,  of  nothing 
more  than  a  short  truce,;  which  foreran  the  dangerous  and 
dfgraoefol  treiity  of  partiiion« 

To  tbia  tca<is«otiQn  the  ostensible   uegotiatorA  and  t^e 


90ams  wbmiMy,  vera  kolli  ey#y  itraogeiB*  IioiA  Viywv, 
one  q(  the  plenipetentiaritSy  writes  to  tko  Dake  of  Shvawt* 
baiy,  *'  did  I  koow  any  o^Udnty  of  the  ooaditioQay  it  aboold 
be  aO  seoret  to  youf  Urace.".  The  Doke  in  reply  thanke 
him  for  the  pains  he  giyea  himself  to  inform  oiie»  **  wkoisme»» 
isnorant  than  you  oan  believe."  The  eorrespendence  dorieg 
the  negotiation  is  oceapied  by  little  more  than  the  detail- of 
•Qcli  ludicrous  and  unimportant  ponotilies  as  it  was  the 
fashion  of  those  days  should  always  take  preeedence  ef  the 

treat  interesta  of  nations.  Even  when  William  had  ndap^ed 
is  plan  of  confidential  oommanication.  Lord  Portland  met 
Bon£98rs»  without  his  coadjutors  being  priry  to  the  nature 
or  the  reasons  of  their  conferenoe.  **  The  Mareschal  dw 
Boiu£Beia»'!  says  Lord  Villien,  in  anoth<Mr  desjpatoh,  *'  has 
lately  bad  a  meeting  with  my  Lord  Portland,  near  Halle. 
I  am  told  it  wcuTobout  ih^  peace,  thauph  1  do  moi  tmom  iho 
jMtrticulars ;  as  soon  as  I  do  I  shall  certainly  comrnqnioale 
them  to  your  Grace."  **  I  shonld  certainly  deliver  my  epi« 
nion  in  the  sense  you  wish/'  are  the  worda  of  the  Dake  at  i| 
somewhat  later  period,  **  hit  havimm  never  hqdamy  ikin^  e(m» 
mnnicated  to  me,  (except  M.  de  Boofflers'a  artide  whioh  mf 
Lord  Portland  sent  me)  I  know  not  how  to  be  so  impertineat 
as  to  thrust  myself  into  a  business  of  so  secret  a  nature.''  Tha 
blame  of  the  peace  of  Ryswiek  must  be  applied  by  the  his* 
torian^  to  the  monarch  who  conducted  and  conohided  il* 
solely  by  hia  own  personal  negotiation :  but  in  the  eyes  ef 
Hmt  country,  at  the  season  of  its  completion,  it  rested  open 
the  ministers  who  were  responsible,  even  to  their  beads,  fat 
en  act  over  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  exereise  any 
control.  We  cannot  wonder  that  Shrewsbury  was  mortiied 
at  his  exclusion  from  the  secret ;  but  we  do  wonder  th»t  when 
he  discovered  ^is  exclusion,  he  retained  the  shadow  ef  powef 
for  a  single  moment. 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  his  mortification  en  this  o^C^ 
aion  essentially  contributed  to  increase  the  dislike  wbieh  he 
had  always  expressed  to  official  life,  and  which  many  eircam^ 
stances,  connected  both  with  his  public  end  private  situation^ 
were  not  likely  to  diminish.  The  false  and  flagitious  charges 
of  Sir  John  Fenwick»  though  not  for  a  moment  admitted, 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  a  spirit  too  ntoely  sensitive  ef 
its  honour,  not  to  be  hurt  at  the  possibility  of  suspioien. 
The  njysterioas,  not  to  say  malignant,  conduct  of  Monmouth, 
(better  known  asihe  Bar!  of  Peterborough)  in  tbisvexatieusly 

Kitracted    business,    materially    increased   his  uneasinesa. 
e  feuds  of  the  cabinet;  the  imperfect  ooofidenee  reposed 
by  the  King  in  either  of  the  eontending  parties,  and  the  ^f* 
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• 

faeli  predse^d  hf  a  serioiift  bodily  injury,  rece^voU  Tmm  m 
fM  h  hontiag,  all  urged  him  to  seek  retease  from  a  pre* 
efnioeooe  which  had  become  infiuff'erably  irksome  t  und  faia 
ocmwpoadence  at  this  time^  whether  with  tl>9  King  or  bi«  * 
friendvy  eontain  little  but  iiaporfiinate  desires  of  privacy^  or 
bitter  eomplainta  at  bis  inability  to  obtain  perinisMiou  in 
retim.  The  post  of  ebamberlain  wan  vacant  by  Lord  SuU' 
deriand't  noexpected  resignation,  and  Wlliiaoi  auxioii&ly 
prcssed  tUs  hommrable  appoiotment  upon  Shrewsbury's  ae- 
ceptmoe.  Bat  even  an  oiBee  Kke  this,  wbioh  gave  constant 
aoeess  to  tfie  royal  person,  without  tlfa  labour  or  responsibi-i 
K^  of  exeentite  datie^,  was  obstinately  deolined  $  and  at  the 
close  ef  1698  the  King  most  reloctantly  confei^ted  te  reoeiva 
the  seals  whbent  coiamorting  them  for  any  other  badge.  - 
Hm  state  of  feeling  among  pnblio  men  at  this  period^ 
esnies  witk  it  snfficieat  eonvictioni  if  soch  were  needed* 
that  power  is  not  happiness.    Sanderland  on  his  retireoH^at  • 

Cnaitted  himself  to  say,  that  there  wa#  no  rack  like  what 
had  snflered  in  ^*  being  gronnd  between  Lord  Monmouth 
and  Lord  Wharton."  Lord  Tankervilloi  when  solicited  to 
aoeept  the  first  seat  at  the  board  of  Admiralty,  used  m  ex* 
preseien  seaiewhat  homely,  but  atrongly  indicative  of  dis- 
gast,  '*  that  he  woold  prefbr  being  drawn  throagb  a  horse- 
pond.*'  *'  Had  I  a  son/'  says  Shrewsbury  himself,  ''  I  had 
rather  breed  him  a  oobler  than  a  courtier,  a  hangman  than 
a  statesman,"  It  seemed  as  if  the  inveterate  enmity  of  the  , 
cowteadtng  factions  forbade  the  hope  of  any  exertion  for 
the  pablio  good ;  and  that  the  narrowness  and  asperity  of 
the  party  hi  power  for  the  moment,  sought  not  so  mneh  to 
aggnmdiee  tne  coantry  which  It  governed,  as  to  procure  tbe 
downfall  of  its  political  opponents. 

The  nrgenoy  with  which  the  Knig  continued  to  press  bis 
suit  forced  Shrewsbury  once  more  from  his  brief  retirement: 
and  ten  months  after*  he  ceased  to  be  secretary  he  became 
chamberlain.  He  accepted  the  office,  but  ooutionsly  uli-^ 
stained  from  aay  interference  in  the  violent  and  stormy  dia* 
eussiona  which  occupied  the  year  1699.  His  time  was  chiefly 
spent  in  the  eountry.    One  visit  in  the  spring  of  1700  he 

r'd  by  especial  command  te  the  palace  at  Hampton  Court, 
was  to  decline  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland.    Wearied 
out  with  the  hopeless  task  of  attempting  to  effect  concilidt^on,  • 
he  renewed  bis  entreaties  for  dismission,  and  finally  quitted 
ofliee  under  William  in  June  1700. 

The  prospect  of  still  farther  troubles  induced  him  to  re-  - 
solve  upon  retirement  to  the  Continent.    He  had  scarcely  sot 
toot  in  Versailles  before  he  was  exposed  to  overtures  of 
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noyel  kind.  The  Dao  de  LaiuBon^  an  old  aoqnaintaaiDer 
soqybt  to  entangle  liim  in  a  conversation  on  the  merits  of 
the  exiled  family,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  lie  would  find 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Shrewsbury 
extricated  himself  with  dexterity,  and  effectually  turned  the 
•ubjiect,  by  sayiog  he  had  no  great  curiosity ;  but  if  he  must 
see  bis  Boyal  Highness,  he  had  much  rather  it  weVe  iher^ 
than  in  England.  After  a  short  tour  in  France,  he  fixed 
his  permanent  residence  at  Rome ;  and  hence,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Queen  Anne,  rejected  die  overtures  of  Marlbo-^ 
rough  and  Godolphin,  who  wished  to  strengthen  themselves 
by  his  appointment  to  the  Mastership  of  the  Horse*  His. 
choice  of  the  papal  city  for  an  abode,  was  made  the  basis  of 
a  charge  of  apostacy,  and  bis  early  education  in  the  Romisl^ 
persuasion  for  a  while  gave  currency  to  the  malicious  rumour. 
Two  manly  letters  which  he  wrote,  one  to  Lord  Somers,  the 
other  to  Dr.  Talbot,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  satisfied  his  friends^ 
and  effectually  dissipated  the  false  impression  which  had  gone 
abroad.  But  the  existence  of  the  suspicion  was  too  harass- 
ing to  permit  him  to  remain  in  a  spot  by  which  it  had  beea 
caused ;  and  he  prepared  for  a  return  to  England.  He  was 
not  unaccompanied.  At  Aogsburgh,  he  celebrated  his  nup^ 
tials  with  the  Marchioness  of  Paleotti,  an  Italian  widow  of 
high  rank,-wiio  gave  him  the  highest  proof  of  his  influence^ 
and  her  own  affection,  by  a  solemn  abjuration  of  popery  be- 
fore their  union.  It  was  the  Duke*s  misfortune,  even  in  pri- 
vate life,  to  be  exposed  to  malicious  calumnies.  An  asser- 
tion was  made,  that  he  had  been  forced  into  this  marriage 
by  the  brothers  of  the  lady  ;  and  the  Duke  of  MarlboroughV 
reply  to  the  announcement  which  Shrewsbury  sent  of  hia 
change  of  situation  has  been  cited  as  a  proof  that,  in  declar- 
ing it,  he  felt  that  some  apology  was  necessary  for  the  step. 
Now^Harlborough's  words  are  these ;  after  returning  thanka 
for  the  oonunnnication,  he  proceeds,  ''  I  confess  I  was  not 
a  little  surprized  at  what  you  are  pleased  to  tell  me,  though 
I  agree  entire^  with  you,  that  we  ought  to  marry  to  please 
ourselves  and  not  others."  Shrewsbury  was  five  and  forty 
years  of  age  when  he  married  a  foreigner,  who  like  himself  had 
been  educated  in,  and  had  abandoned,  the  Romish  faith. 
Looking  to  these  particulars,  he  mieht  think  it  necessary  to 
declare  his  connexion  to  his  friends  in  a  tone  which  wore 
the  appearance  of  apology ;  but  bevpnd  this  there  is  no  just 
ground  for  supposing  that  he  feltiflpuned  of  an  honourable 
alliance.  His  ladv  on  the  maternal  side  was  descended 
from  Dndlev,  Earl  of  jLeicester :  her  father  was  of  distin*' 
guished  r^nk  among  the  Bolognese  nobility^ 
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"With  "Qie  Dike's  return  to  England  the  oorrespondence 
to  which  Mr.  Coxe  has  had  aocess  terminates.  We  wish 
it  had  been  preserved  to  his  Graoe^s  death,  for  he  was  ac« 
ti?ely  employed  both  by  Anne,  and  George  I./ and  some 
Gorions  particulars  of  those  reigns  mifl;fat  be  expected  from 
his  papers.  We  find  him  reappointea  Lord  Chamberlain  in 
1710  \  two  yean  afterwards  he  was  ambassador  to  Prance ; 
and  on  returning  from  this  important  mission  he  was  no- 
Binated  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  feuds,  and  the 
altimate  objects  of  the  fection  which  at  that  time  swayed 
the  Queen's  counsels,  were  such  as  ho  woold  have  shrank* 
from  with  disgust ;  and  one  of  his  biographers  has  assigned 
a  probable  reason  for  this  appointment  so  far  from  the 
main  field  of  politics,  ''  that  a  person  of  his  penetration 
Blight  not  see  the  dark  doings  then  on  foot,  and  perhaps 
have  saTed  the  Queen  from  splitting  on  that  rock  which 
cost  her  her  life." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  his  administration  in  Ireland  was  ho- 
nourable to  himself  and  beneficial  to  the  country.  **  I  come 
here,"  he  took  occasion  to  observe  very  early,  '*  not  Ta 
Bfi  OF  ANY  PARTY,  but  to  administer  justice  equally  to 
all,  to  serve  the  Queen,  and  to  protect  the  subjects  in  their 
liberty.'*  During  an  election  in  Dublin,  when  the  Tories 
as  a  mark  of  distinction  wore  laurel  in  their  hats,  he  ad-" 
nitted  no  one  to  his  levees  who  carried  this  or  any  other 
badge  of  dissention.  His  reward,  as  might  be  expected,: 
was  the  confidence  of  neither  faction,  and  the  abuse  of  both. 
He  was  openly  ridiculed  in  satires  and  lampoons ;  and,  in 
allusion  to  a  personal  defect,  was  insulted  in  the  very  walls 
of  the  castle  by  the  nickname  of  Polyphemus,  or  IrelatuTs 
m/e. 

The  distractions  in  adi^inistration  terminated  only  with 
that  which  they  probably  hastened,  the  Queen*s  death.  In  her 
last  momeuts  Anne  placed  in  Shrewsbury's  hands  the  trea- 
surer's staff;  so  that  he  filled  three  posts  at  once,  which  no 
single  individual 'had  ever  occupied  before;  those  of  Lord' 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  Household. 

Under  George  I.  he  successively  held  the  offices  of  Groom 
of  the  Stole ;  Privy  Purse ;  and  Lord  Chamberlain.  The 
last  he  resimed  a  few  months  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  1st  of  February,  1718.  The  dukedom  and 
marquessate  became  extinct  with  him-;  the  , earldom  wafl' 
continued  in  Gilbert,  son  of  the  tenth  earl. 

There  is  little  in  this  correspondence  to  amuse  the  mere 
lounger.    Admiral  Russell's  splenetic  effusions  may  some^ 
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times  excite  a  smile ;  and  two  brief  M^tidec  ef  Pet^r  the  Ghreat 
Umy  be  contrasted  irith  those  which  may  be  hereafter  taken  ot 
a  visit  from  the  Autoorat  nf  the  HusBJas  in  oar  own  times. 
*'  We  expect  the  Caar  to  be  here  in  two  or  three  days,'^  says 
.Lord  ViUien^   '*  fhe  ICiag  will  come  hither  to  see  htei.      I 
believe  his  Majesty  heartily  wishes  the  visit  over  ;  far  from 
what  we  bear»  hu .  Musemntisk^  Miffesty  U  Imt  gctirvy  cojn- 
poMi/**'     '^  I  have  had  the  opportunity  ef  seeing  the  Gsar 
with  his  Majesty/'  he  adds  alx)iit  a  month  afterwards ;  '*  tkte 
interview  between  these  two  great  princes  was  hi  a  y^ry 
dirty  tavern^  (at  Sandy  ka)  from  whence  the  Csar  would  foot 
be  got  oat»   for  fear  of  seeing  too  muoh  cosipany.    The 
same  reason  hindered  bin)   from  dining  with    the  King-^ 
though  hb  Majesty  invited  htm.    The  behavionr  of  this  nmn 
u  very  singular  and  oapr icio^s,  Aough  in  soBtie  things  be 
seems  to  have  the  genins  of  fi  great  prince ;  but  he  is  ai  too 
great  a  distance  fqr  us  to  concern  ourselves  about  him.**     In 
tbia  last  point  our  political  relatioas  are  not  a  little  changed. 
In  most  eise^  which  this  volume  pecords,  in  the  inberitaace  of 
iaQtion,  which  has  been  oar  corse  and  disgrace  since  the  days 
of  the  Hevolatiooi  in  the  portraits  which  are  given  of  the  sell* 
ditndes  of  public  life,  and  the  gilded  shackles  ef  power,  me 
require  litUe  else  but  a  change  of  names,  to  persuade  ns  (hat 
we  are  reading  of  transaotions  not  removed  by  more  than  a 
eentory  from  observation,  but  present  at  tliis  moment  to  oor 
seoses. 


Art.  II.  Six  Discourses  preached  he/ore  the  University 
9f  Oxford.  By  Thomas  Linwood  Strong,  H.  I),  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford;  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  hishop  ofUandaffr, 
8vo.  pp.  164.   (js.    Rivingtons. '  18*^. 

The  singularly  modest  Preface  by  which  these  Discuarsea 
are  introduced,  had  in  some  measure  prepared  us  for  the  high- 
satisfaction  which  we  have  derived  from  the  perusal  of  them: 
for  in  the  progress  of  oar  critical  labours^  we  have  leant  to 
estimate  the  justice  of  that  very  trite,  but  nevertheless  .tery 
true  remark  which  teaches  that  the  value  of  any  b^ok,  for  the 
most  part,  is  precisely  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  preteilce 
which  the  author  asserts  for  it  Mr.  Strong  informs  his 
readers  that  his  Sermons;  though  prepared  for  an  aMdtence.of 
the  highest  class,  and  now  offered  exclusively  to  the  notice  of 
well  educated  men,  have  not  the  slightest  pretensions  to  ioge* 


fiaitf,  doi|«eiioe,  or  reseftrcii.  In  tfab  statoroeot  we  4iiii»t 
take  letfe  partly  to  differ  £r<iiii  Urn.  For  iageiiuiCT,  dimply 
as  sueh*  w  uattbrft  coaiiected  with  theolog)',  we  profess  t*# 
bave  T«ry  Utile  regard.  We  tbink  it  a  very  doshttui  giiide^ 
vbichif  it  duesfiot  always  mislead  its  possessor  into  sopUsnii 
at  least  odea  perplexes  him  in  hypothesis,  iiut  if  eloquence 
mijista  not  in  florid  dedaoatioB,  hot  in  sound  argument 
OHwhed  in  a  plain  and  nervons  style ;  if  the  excellelnce  of  the 
preacfaai'e  art  is  to  coavinee  by  distinct  reasoning  and  to 
attrai^t  by  ilielion  whiob,  wilfaent  becoming  meretncioas» 
ibaU  giv«  pfeasam ;  if  research  is  to  be  measured  hy  fullness 
«f  4nea4edge  af  the  particalar  subject  to  which  we  address 
anaelYast  we  shaild  do  no  slight  injustice  to  Mr.  Strong's 
good  taste  and  ripe  schohurship  if  we  admitted  his  dtsclaiaieri 
without  protesting  against  it. 

Hbt  disconrsesare  six  in  number,  and,  as  preached  at  dif- 
ferexft  times,  are  without  more  connection  with  each  other 
than  the  common  bond  which  necessarily  unites  all  illus^ 
tvatioDs  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  From  the  15,  10, 17,  and 
Ifith  verses  of  1  Pbilippians,  the  preacher  in  his  first  addreai 
takei  occasion  to  shew  that  "  no  ooaatenaaoe  is  given  in  the 
Apastolieat  writiags  to  the  propagation  of  discordant  articba 
ufAiAiT  Bie  proves  the  fallacy  of  that  misobiet'oos  notrem* 
vUeh  it  is  so  ttsuch  thie  fasihion  of  modern  HbsrMty  to  in'- 
askate,  that  it  signifies  Kttle  w^a^  opinions  men  embrace^ 
pivvMad  they  ai«  riaeere  in  th^ir  belief:  atid  frees  this  Epis- 
tle df  St«  Paul  from  the  false  constntction  to  this  eflWct  which 
sisme  have  wished  to  pnt  trpon  ft. 

Hie  contrast  %Mcn  ^e  Apostle  draws,  is  not  between  di- 
versities  of  doctrine ;  but  between  the  motives  by  which  the 
diftlerent  preachers  of  his  day  wore  actuated ;  and  the  obser^ 
vation  of^£rasmns>  as  Mr.  Strcmg  truly  remarks  in  citing  it» 
«<isfao(fajostandluminons.''  ''Non  Pauksde  his  loquitur  ^«i 
docabant  hareiioe^  sed  qui  recte,  licet  aaimo  pamm  viocevo. 
Neelioi»  probat  tamea;  sed  aegat  tibi  diseatieadiim  qao 
saiaM  id  faciaat,  modo  prosint/'  After  oombating  these 
"  iaK  opinions  of  GhrisliAn  nnityy'^  Mr.  Strong  simrs  the 
bewbig  of  b»  te&t  npoik  the  xx vfth  artiel^  of  imir  Church ; 
whicb  aBe«»rtBibat  tbe  aawortbiness  ^  the  miniver  de^  n^t 
sifeot  4ha  «Aoaey  of  the  me^ns  of  grace  w4iich  be  is  appointed 
fii:*dilrtribaie;  oad  in  eoaelosfoti  he  finely  inclines  his  argn- 
ntint  to  a %ffef  "notice  of  the  crowning  virtue  of  charity. 

The  second  discourse  is  on  a  subject  more  exposed  to 
controversy:  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  to 
oar  younger  bMhven,  as  containing  a  most  satisfactory  te- 
fatatiop  of  the  objections  ^hich  are  commonly  urged  agaiu'' 
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the  retentioD  e(  the  Athanasian  creed.  The  pottiteS  irords  of 
oar  Sayioiir,  Mark  xvi.  16.  are  chosen  as  its' gfoanil* work. 
In  the  explanation  of  these  it  is  remarked  that  they  mast  be 
regarded  as  a  concise  enunciation  of  a  very  wide  and  compre- 
hensive proposition ;  and  interpreting  them  with  this  reason* 
able  latitude  they  mast  be  nnderstood  as  asserting  no  mdre 
than  a  proposition  which  is  confirmed  botib  by  reason  and  the 
whole  tenor  of  Scriptare :  namely,  that  **  the  mm  who  arro- 
gantly rejects  the  Gospel,  without  a  fair  examination  of  its 
pretensions,  or  refuses  to  give  due  credit  to  the  evidenoe 
which  is  laid  before  him,  shsil  be  consigned  to  perdition.*' 

After  a  brief  history  of  the  Arian  controversy,  and  the  ana- 
thema annexed  to  the  concession  of  faith  prepared  by  the 
eonneil  of  Nice,  Mr.  Strong  proceeds  to  remark. 

**  A  declaration  of  the  same  nature,  and  with  the  saitie  intent, 
is  prefixed  to  the  creed  which  bears  the  name  of  Athanasius.  These 
clauses  must  be  interpreted  on  the  same  principle  as  the  language 
of  my  text  When  our  Saviour  said,  '  he  that  believeth  not  shall 
be  damned,*  be  doubtless  intended  to -denounce  punishment  on  all« 
who  with  sufficient  means  of  information  might  reject,  or  tifilfiilly 
QOrropt,  the  doctrines  of  his  religion  ;  but  not  on  those  who  ibight 
be'  ignorant  of  the  Gospel,  or  incapable  of  attaining  «  competent 
knowledge  of  its  doctrines  and  conditions^  It  is  clearly  the  per- 
Terse  disposition  of  individuals,  not  the  deficiency  of  their  Imoideagey 
against  which  his  anger  is  denounced.  So  tne  language  of  the 
Athanasian  creed  is  intended  only  to  condemn  all  wilnil  deprft- 
vatfon  of  the  truth,  and  obstinate  infidelity.  In  this  sense  it  hat 
always  been  understood  by  the  most  temperate  and  judicioos 
writers  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  commissioners  *  who  were  appointed  to  revise  the 
liturgy  in  the  first  year  of  king  WilUam  the  Third,  had  resolved  to 
prepare  a  rubric  to  this  efiect :  *  the  condemning  clauses  are  to  be 
understood  as  relating  only  to  those  who  obstinately  deny  the  sub« 
stance  ai  the  Christian  faith/  It  is  well  known  that  the  main 
object  of  this  commission  was  at  last  abandoned  ;  but  the  fact  that 
such  a  rubric  was  prepared  by  the  commissioners,  is  a  proof  of  the 
construction  which  they  put  upon  the  damnatory  dauses  of  the 
Athanasian  creed«  In  attaching  this  sense  to  the  clauses  hi 
^estien,  they  acted  in  confimnity  both  to  Scripture  and  reason, 
imd  bequeathed  a  lesson  of  wisdom  and  moderatfam  to  the  cleigy  of 
future  times.  Although  the  rubric  which  they  proposed  was  net 
inserted  in  the  Litui^,  it  may  tend  to  confirm  our  judsment,  and 
to  produce  much  private  satisfaction  on  a  point  of  acknowl 


*  *'  The  Kiog*i  commission  was  dated  Id  Sept  l6S9,  and  the  comminioiien 
met  ID  the  Jerusalim  Chamber,  od  the  10th  of  October  IbUowing.'* 
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ASnl^.  As  our  Skmoor  cBd  not  think  it  neoesiarjr  to  gotrd  the 
fltnaig  langoage  of  my  cexl,  boi  hai  left  uf  to  anderaUwd  it  with 
such  exoepttoQB  as  coomiOD  sense,  and  the  general  principles  of 
his  religion,  might  suggest ;  so  we  may  understand  these  clauses  of 
the  creed  as  a  broad  and  general  statement  of  an  {important  truth, 
which  ai^Iies  in  different  degrees  to  different  persons,  and  must 
therefore  always  be  received  in  a  qualified  sense."    P.  S6. 


In  this  manner  what  are  called  the  condemning  clauses  are 
to  he  vndersteod.  Respecting  tiie  articles  of  faith  which  the 
creed  oontauui,  no  such  limiti^on  can  b^  demanded ;  no  such 
concession  can  be  made.  Erory  iota  which  is  there  laid 
down,  ^  may  be  abundantly  proved  from  Scripture.^  To 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  stientiy  omittivg  this  most  im- 
portant portion  of  authorised  public  worship  on  the  days  on 
which  the  canons  of  the  Church  enjoin  its  recital,  (and  we  fear 
that  this  practice  is  adopted  by  some,  and  those  most  con* 
scientions  ministers,  who  would  be  startled  if  we  reminded 
them  that  in  so  doing,  they  infringe  the  sim  which  they  hate 
solemnly  made  at  the  altar  to  **  give  their  faithful  diligence 
always  so  to  minister  the  doctrine  and  sacraments,  and  the 
discipline  of  Christ,  as  the  Lord  hath  commanded,  and  om  this 
Cknreh  and  realm  hatk  received  ike  eamc,  according  to  the 
commandments  of  God  ;)*'  we  think  the  following  passage 
may  be  presented  with  advmitage. 

.  M  It  appears,  then,  that  the  knguage  of  the  Athaoasian  creed 
is  not  more  severe  than  the  language  of  our  Saviour  and  his  Apps- 
ties;  and  moreover,  that  similar  expressions  were  used  by  the 
church  in  primitive  times,  not  with  a  presumptuous  intention  of  an- 
ticipating the  decisions  of  Almighty,  wisdom,  but  simply  with  a 
view  of  protecting  the  '  everlasting  Gospel  *'  from  the  errors  of 
the  weak,  and  the  designs  of  the  wicked.  On  the  same  ground  we 
sre  required  to  use  the  Athanasian  creed.  It  becomes  us  to  recite 
that  ancient  formulary,  not  in  a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  pride,  but 
with  humility,  charity,  and  fidth  ;  in  the  earnest  hope  that  it  may 
*  please  God  to  have  mercy  on  all  Jews,  Turks,  Inndels,  and  He- 
retics; to  take  from  them  all  ignorance,  hardness  of  heart,  and 
cootenqpt  of  his  word;  and  so  fetch  them  home  to  his  flock,  that 
they  may  be  saved  among  the  remnant  of  the  true  Israelites,  and 
be  made  on^  fold  under  one  shepherd,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.'  ^' 
P.M. 

It  IB  net  by  flattering  the  vices,  errors,  and  capricious  feelings 
of  mankind,  continues  Mr.  Strong,  but  by  firmly  resisting 
them,  that  the  precepts  of  our  religion  can  be  obeyed.    We 

•  R«T.  XIV.  6. 
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mtrst  «ot  akattdcHi  tiie  Qriii  prin^plw  of  our  faith,  scr  lank 
iritliJiampiaoeBoy  upon  Uidsd  who  are  eMteavoiurmnp  Ui  %rw^ 
dicate  than  from  tfae  Ite^rU  oi'  Men.  FVir  ekarity  in  hm 
kfg1)«6t  9€Me,  evijoins  us  ''  not  to  bo  aslraaied  of  the  tesiti- 
tfiony  of  oar  Lord." 

The  doctrines  of  nniversal  atonement  and  tiBiver^al 
grace  are  very  clearly  discussed  in  the  third  and  fourth  dis- 
courses. The  fir&t  is  preached  on  Romans  v.  7,  8*  The 
geooad  on  Acts  xi*  39.  There  is  a  position  laid  dowu  in  the 
former,  which»  howeirer  little  novelty  it  may  possess,  has  so 
mnch  truths  that  we  cannot  see  it  too  often  repeated ;  aad 
we  think  it  simply,  by  itself,  an  effectual  answer  to  every 
<»bjectioa  of  the  Socinian  school  c  that  although  we  may  be 
*'  required  to  embrace  some  trntbs  which  surpass  our  reason, 
nothing  will  be  found  in  the  Gospel  repugnant  to  it."  In  the 
latter  discourse,  some  striking  analogies  of  expression  between 
the  Jewish  and  the  ChrisXish  Scripture  are  cited,  to  illustrate 
that  branch  of  the  argument  which  asserts  that  the  ordinary 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  tiie  subject  of  divine  proinise  lonff 
before  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel.  This  line  of  proo^ 
as  h^e  directed,  is  new  to  ns ;  collaterally  it  affords  ^eat 
fitreaf  th  to  the  position  :  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  '*  in* 
genuity,''  whioh  Mr.  Strong  with  supererogatory  diffidence  has 
resigned,  may  be  exercised  most  £yurly  and  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

^e  fifth  discottrse  expoands  ."  the  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nation as  roatntafned  by  the  Church  of  Endand  ;**  and  ft  ift 
liighlv  valuable  from  the  con-ectness  and  precision  with 
which,  by  the  aid  of  the  Scriptures,  it  unravels  that  which  the 
perverse  speculation  of  man  has  so  fatally  perplexed,  tn  tiie 
onteet  it  is  clearly  shewn  that  revelation  proclaims  that  God 
has  predestined  seme  men  to  happiness  and  some  to  misery 
in  a  fiiture  state;  and  that  before  subscription  to  the  articles 
ef  the  Cknroh  of  England  a  solemn  and  deliberate  assent  to 
this  Imth  is  i;e^ui«dte.  All  hypothesis  aad  conjecture  ia  the 
viiquiry  is  boeoo^ingly  rejeoted ;  and  the  plain  dedaration 
wf  Ue4y  Writ  are  aMumed  as  the  only  sore  and  certain  faasb 
Upon  which  a  doctrinal  MperstractUre  can  be  raised*  The 
viiith  and  ixtb  chapters  of  tfae  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and 
the  1st  to  the  Ephesians  are  referred  to  as  authorities :  firom 
theaea  deduction  i^  made,  which  it  seems  impossible  should 
be  denied,  that  the  prescience  of  the  Almighty  is  repre- 
seated  as  antecedent  to  his  decree,''  that  the  foreknowledge  of 
God  extends  "  to  the  most  minute  particulars  in  the  conduct 
and  disposition  of  every  individual  of  the  human  race ;  the  de- 
cisions which. he  forms  are  indeed  absolute,  for  **  ^ith  him  is 
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nA  fariabletttes,  neither  shadow  of  tarning/  bat  thej  are 
neither  capricious  nor  irrespective.  "  They  are  founded  on  the 
most  perfect  equity  and  wisdom,  and  have  a  constant  regard 
to  the  virtue  or  vice^  the  humility  or  pride,  the  contrition  or 
impenitence  of  every  responsible  being/'  Thus  we  are  chosea 
to  salvation  on  the  terms  of  the  Gospel.  The  notion  of  irre- 
spective predestination  as  maintained  by  Calvin  and  bis  fol- 
lowers falls  to  the  groond.  Heaven  is  the  reward  of  those 
whose  faitfa  and  its  fruits  have  been  foreseen :  hell  the  piv- 
nisbmeBt  of  sach  concerning  whom  there  is  a  certainty^  tnat 
•they  will  of  their  own  accord  reject  or  abase  the  means  of 
grace  wldcb  may  be  offered  them. 

We  shall  BOt  aiutilate  nor  deforiA  this  masterly  disquisition 
by  extracts*    The  whole  of  it  demands  the  most  complete 
atteotion ;  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  productive  of  the 
■KMt  beneficial  effects.    We  have  rarely  seen  a  subject  of 
acknowledged  diflBcnlty  handled  more  luminously  or  more  dis- 
creetly,   fi  we  may  be  permitted  to  avow  any  preference  to 
particular  parts  of  Mr.  Strong's  volume  where  all  is  good, 
it  would  be  aianifestly  directed  to  this  discourse  (the  vth)and 
the  lid;  we  think,  however,  we  can  perceive  that  the  vith 
with  whidi  he  conoludes,  is  his  own  favourite ;  and  the  one 
on  which  perhaps  he  had  lavished  most  attention  and  labour. 
It  contains  a  critical  examination  of  St  Paul's  charge  tatha 
BMers  of  Miletus.    Acts  xx.  28 ;  and  after  establishing  the 
integrity  of  the  received  text,  as  appears  to  us,  on  good 
grounds,  in  opposition  to  Griesbacb  ana  Wetstein,  it  fixes  oar 
allentieB  upon  the  great  qualities  which  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles  required  in  the  overseers  of  the  Christian  flock. 

'<  Tlus  solemn  admonition  l>ears  a  close  resemblance  to  other 
pMiwgPs  *  of  Scripture  on  the  same  subject,  and  manifestly  coa* 
oems  the  whole  body  of  Christian  clergy  in  every  age  and  nation. 
U  seta  fi>rth  in  livtly  colours  the  importance  and  sanctity  of  their 
conmassion,  and  points  but  those  general  principles,  on  which  their 
kboors  may  be  prosecuted  with  the  iairest    prospect  of  success* 
By  referring  in  such  marked  expressions  to  the  Divinity  of  the 
Redeemer— to  the  doctrine  of  atonement  by  his  blood — ^and  to  the 
prrsanri  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  government  and  sanctifi^ 
cation  of  the  Church,  the  Aposde  clear^  intimates  that  these, 
and  other  fimdamental  artides  of  the  Christian  creed,  must  occupy 
the  continual  attention  of  the  Christian  preacher.   Here,  indeed,  ne 
will  find  an  ample  scope  for  all  his  talents  and  assiduity,  and  the 
noblest  materials  for  public  exhortation  and  discourse.    If  he  has  a 
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jqgtappffrfypMon  of  hit  duftjr,  nddior  tte  damour  4if  eotlmriMMi 
Qor  the  bitter  •arcasms  of  irreligious  meiit  will  deter  liiia  firom 
maintaining  the  doctrine  of  Christ  cmcified*  as  it  is  revealed  in  the 
Drades  of  God.  It  will  be  the  highest  object  of  his  ambition  to 
'  shew  himself  approved  unto  God»  a  workman  that  needeth  not  be 
Ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  work  of  truth  *.*  Avoiding  on  one 
-hand  the  fearful  errors  of  fanaticism,  he  will  be  equally  cautious 
ihat  his  '  speech'  upon  religious  subjects  never  degenerate  into 
cold  philosophy  or  idle  declamation^  but  *  be  always  with  grace, 
■seasoned  with  salt  f ;'  and  that  *  in  doctriae  be  shew  uncormpt- 
nesf  y  gravity,  sincerity :  sound  speech  that  cannot  "be  cmidemned  t  / 
Both  m  his  public  and  private  exertions  for  the  propagation  of  me 
Gospel,  he  will  regard  the  truth  and  purity  of  the  religion  be  ffro- 
motes^  as  amatter  of  greater  consequence  than  its  nominal  axteot. 
In  every  action  of  his  life,  and  in  every  sentimeDt  hjs  vMra  lo  the 
world,  the  honour  of  Almighty  Grod,  and  the  ncoi  happisQw  «f 
.  mankind,  will  be  preferred  to  private  interest  end  fiuiie/^   P.  1^. 

*We  cannot  better  conclude  than  with  the  above  correct  and 
animated  passage,  which  conveys  as  favourable  an  impression 
.of  Mr.  Strong's  manner,  fis  it  does  of  his  opinions.  The  viewtt 
which  he  has  taken  of  Revelation  evince  a  mind  of  consider- 
lable  natural  strength,  improved  by  diligent  cultivation,  and 
jidomed  by  all  the  graces  and  the  suavity  which  spring  from 
•Christianity  when  lightly  underatood. 
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Art.  ni.     EUmenU  jof  Poliiical  Economy.    'By  James 
Mill,  Esq.   Baldwin,  and  Co.     }U2h 

This  is  a  compendium  of  .wimi  may  be  called  tiie  new 
doctrines  on  Political  Economy,  and  which  of  late  have  been 
roQQmmended  to  public  attention  with  some  talent  and  much 
aeal»  by  Mr.  Rioardo,  and  the  Edinburgb  .reviewers-  We 
have,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  oocasiondly  combated  the 
conclusions  of  this  active  school  of  economiats,  and  attempted 
to  expose  the  gross  inconsistency  of  their  tenets,  not  only 
with  All  6onnd  principle,  but  more  particularly  with  t)ie  ac- 
tual condition  of  things  and  tl)e  practical  opinions  .pf '.we 
irtiole  human  race.  In  pursuing  that  irksomp  ta§k,  'W^  f^ive 
indeed/  sometimes  ^ound  it  extremely  diflicult  ip  j^c^tifia 
the  precise  bearing  of  the  doctrines  so   confidently  4pro- 
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ywaJod  w  recent  and  valuable  discoveries,  by  the  sevend 
writen  ^tist  alluded  to;  and  we  may  add,  Uiat  in  many  in* 
stances,  after  a  ^ood  d^  of  analysis  and  comparison,  we 
hare  observed  Ine  ap)»iu^nt  novelty  resolve  itself  into  no- 
thing more  than  a  paradoxical  statement  of  an  old  and  in^ 
iBspatable  truth;  the  ingeni^ty  of  the  author  having  eiL* 
haJDisted  itself  in  the  construction  of  a  mere  verbal  enigma^ 
Xn  the  present  case,  however,  we  are  returned  from  this 
useless  labour  and  studied  obscurity :  for  as  li(Lr.  Mill  has 
eeo^>osed  an  elementary  work,  or  as  .he  himself  expresses  it^ 
^  a  school-book  of  Political  Economv/'  he  .has  necessarily 
confined  his  reasonings  to  essential  pnnciples,  and  his  state- 
ments to  such  a  series  of  propositions  as  seempd  to  embody 
those  principles  in  a  scientinc  order  and  conoectioB.  Not 
a  few  of  them,  indeed,  are  given  in  the  form  of  axioms  or 
apophthegms,  and  are  thereby  stripped  of  that  darkening  and 
beinldenng  accompaniuient  of  exposition,  through  which  it 
is  aometimes  extremely  difficult  to  find  put  what  certain 
pithors  of  the  new  school  intend  to  hold,  and  M^at  they  mean 
t^  rdinqpish. 

Mr*  Mill  divides  his  subject  jnto  four  chapters,  us  they 
treat  respectively  of  Production^  Distributum,  Interchange, 
and  (JotUtmpiion*  Perhaps  the  third  of  these  might  have 
been  omittea  and  pjacied  under  the  fourth,  as  interchange  is 
but  one  of  the  step^  in  the  process  of  cansumptum :  still  y(r^ 
sbould  be  the  ]f^i  to  jrecommend  the  sacrifice  Qf  perspicuity 
to  the  attainment  of  a  vain  simplicity  in  arrangement,  and 
flierefore,  although  Say  has  set  the  example  of  the  division 
which  we  have  now  suggested,  we  have  no  fault  tp  find  witb 
our  author  for  adopting  a  difierent  ope. 

The  £rst  phapter  is  very  brief,  and  not  very  remackaUe 
for  information,  or  even  common  sepse.  Mn  Mill  tells  uSr 
ibr  example,  that  "  labour  produces  its  desired  effects  oidy 
by  conspiring  with  the  lawe  of  nature  ;'^  and  that  **  there  is* 
1^  commodity,  or  thing  produced  for  consomption,  which 
Jabonr  effects  in  any  other  wi^  thap  by  co-operating  with 
the  laws  of  nature,*'  Now,  we  have  simply  to  ask  tUs  phi^ 
losophical  economist,  whi^t  is  the  law  o^  nature  which  con^ 
spires  irith  the  artist  firhen  he  mi^kes  a  yng  i  or  what  law  ef 
pature  it  is  that  co-operates  with  the  slater  when  jlie  mounts 
to  the  tm>  of  a  house,  with  a  loa^  pf  filM^  balanced  oti  kis 
llpad  ?  JEfpt  wigs  sod  lionses  perhaps  are  not  the  commoditiea 
*wlMGh  are  "  produced  for  consopiptiyn.'^  Well,  jbt  ns  take 
an  example  from  Mr.  Mill  himself.  Man,  he  assures  ns, 
'**  i;pn  do  notlnng  moris  than  produce  qMrtion :"  (Uid  that  the 
nrwerlies  pf  mi^ft^rp^nn  ^l.th^  l99l^^   **  In  ^Isiotiietf 
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of  ipeech  it  is  matter  itself  which  prodaces  the  effects  *  All 
that  man  can  do  is  to  place  the  objects  of  natare  in  a  certaiu 
position.  "  The  taytor  when  he  mdkee  a  coat,  thefarmef 
when  he  produces  com,  do  the  same  things  exactly.  *  *'  Each 
makes  motions :  and  the  |)roperties  of  matter  do  the  rest." 
**  It  would  be  absurd  to  ask,  to  which  of  any  two  effects  the 
properties  of  matter  contribute  the  most ;  seeing  they  con* 
tribute  every  thing,  after  certain  portions  of  matter  are 
placed  in  a  certain 'position/' 

This  being  the  case,  would  Mr.  Mill  have  the  goodness  to 
tell  us  what,  after  the  taylor  has  **  made  all  his  motions,** 
with  needle  and  with  goose,  Remains  to  be  done  by  the  said 
*'  properties  of  matter. 

The  taylor  and  the  farmer,  says  he,  *'  do  the  same  things 
exactly.  Each  mates  motions,  and  the  properties  of  matter 
do  the  rest."  When  a  coat  is  finished,  and  has  had  the  last 
**  motion"  given  it,  by  being  sent  home,  we  know  no  other 
effect  likely  to  be  produced  upon  it  by  the  properties  6f 
matter*  but  that  of  wearing  it  into  holes :  an  event  which 
will  at  least  prove  that  the.  commodity  **  produced  for  con* 
sumption  by  labour,  conspiring  with  the  laws  of  nature/'  ia 
bona  fide  a  consumable  commodity* 

This  is,  it  will  be  owned,  most  arrant  trifling;  but  it  is^ 
notwithstmding,  the  kind  of  trifling  in  which  Mr.  MiH 
chooses  to  indulge,  under  the  semblance  o^  deep  thinking; 
and  of  a  piercing  philosophical  discrimination ;  and  it  is  be* 
sides  the  very  species  of  trifling  which  we  encounter  from 
time  to  time  in  the  works  of  some  graye  authors  who  affect 
great  powers  of  abstraction,  and  in  certain  periodical  publi- 
cations which  by  dint  of  mere  efirontery  have  induced  the 
public  to  listen.  What  possible  analogy  is  there  between 
the  motions  made  by  a  farmer  and  those  made  by  a  taylor,' in 
reference  to  the  qualities  or  endowments  of  matter?  llie 
motion  of  sowing  brings  seed  in  contact  with  the  prolific 
powers,  of  the  soil  prepared  to  receive,  and  in  due  time  ve- 
getation follows  according  to  the  established  laws  of  nature: 
and  in  this  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  man  comes 
to  possess  the  raw  productions  of  the  earth  by  co-operating 
with  the  law8>  the  powers,  or  the  qtudities  of  matter  which  have 
just  been  speoifieo.  When  the  fanner  has  done  all  that  he 
can  do,  the  great  work  is  still  to  begin  :  he  has  merely  per- 
formed certain  conditions,  or  as  Mr.  Mill  would  express  it, 
made  certain  motions,  as  preparatory  to  that  wonderful  pro- 
cess by  which  the  fields  bringtbrtfa  some  thirty,  some  sixtv^ 
and  some  an  handred  fold,  when  he  has  done  so  much, 
JioweVeri  *<  the  properties  of  matter  do  the  test."    Suoh  is 
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Iba  c0DSlitatio|i^  of  natare^  and  experience  has  tanght  as  to 
arail  oorftelves  more  and  more  of  the  beoefiiction  which  it 
cooTcys.  Bat  what  connection  has  all  this  with  tayloring? 
The  motions  made  by  that  order  of  workmen  are  not  prepa- 
ratory ;  they  do  not  invite  the  co-operation  of  the  laws  of 
aatnre :  and  in  a  word,  when  they  have  finished  their  toil, 
there  is  nothing  left  for  the  **  properties  of  matter  to  do." 
So  much  for  the  aotbor*s  most  original  and  lominoas  views 
on  the  interesting  subject  of  production. 
.  After  production  explained  as  above,  comes  distribution. 
The  whole  annual  produce  of  the  counti^  it  is  well  known,  is 
divided  among  landlords,  labourers,  and  capitalists,  and 
hence  the  natural  distribution  of  the  proceeds  to  these  three 
classes  under  the  nances  of  rent,  wciges,  waA  profits. 

Begarding  the  first  of  these  particulars,  namely  rent,  we 
have  here  an  epitome  of  Mr.  Ricardo's  notions,  unaccompa- 
nied, however,  by  the  absurd  inferences  which  that  author 
draws  from  his  singular  hypothesis  on  this  subject.  Mr. 
MiU  generally  speaking,  confines  himself  to  the  theoretical 
part  of  the  system,  and  does  not,  like  the  author  now  named, 
address  to  the  landholder  any  practical  considerations,  rela- 
tiveto  his  particular  interests  as'  a  receiver  of  rents,  nor 
infotm  him  that,  as  his  success  implies  tlie  ruin  of  every 
other  class  of  men,  all  improvements  in  agriculture  ought  to 
be  discouraged  by  him,  and  all  fair  means  adopted  to  render 
the  soil  as  unfruiUul  as  possible.  The  same  principle  is,  no 
donbt,  involved  in  the  following  axiom  given  at  page  16, 
Qamely,  that  "  rent  increases  in  proportion  as  the  effect  of 
the  capital  successively  bestowed  upon  the  land  decreases  ;*' 
but  Mr.  Mill  wisely  leaves  it  to  the  shrewdness  of  the  land- 
lord to  supply  himself  with  the  valuable  practical  inference 
that,  the  less  productive  the  capital  is  which  is  expended  by 
the  farmer  on  his  fields,  the  better  for  him  who  is  to  draw 
^e  rent  of  these  fields  I  The  wisdom  which  arrives  to  such 
conclusions  is  unquestionably  worthy  of  the  system  which 
describes  the  **  laws  of  nature  as  conspiring  with  a  taylor  to 
make  a  coat.** 

.  All  men  of  sense,  or  we  ought  rather  to  say,  all  men  who 
condescend  to  use  ordinary  language  on  ordinarv  subjects, 
describe  rent  as  being  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
producing  a  crop,  and  the  price  at  which  that  crop  is  sold ; 
or,  as  Mr.  Malthus  expresses  it,  **  the  excess  of  price  above 
the  cost  of  production."  An  acre,  for  example,  yields,  we 
shall  say,  four  quarters  of  wheat,  and  the  wages  of  the  la- 
bourers joined  to  the  usual  return  on  the  farmer^s  capital, 
amouot,  we  shall  supposa  to  three  quarters ;  in  which  aai^ 
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the  rent  payable  to  ihe  landlord,  will  be  one  qaart^.  Or 
in  money,  at  6Q/.  per  quarter^  the  landlord  inn  recejve  9L 
per  acre,  whilst  9L  wiU  go  to  rejMiy  ihe  cultivator  for  his 
advances  of  capital,  whether  fixea  or  cirpalatingy  Jb^y  Mews 
of  whicb  the  crop  was  raised. 

On  this  very  simple  principle  it  w)P  be  e^ily  undenit6od' 
how  the  rent  should  rise  in  proportion  as  the  demand  for 
.agricaltnral  produce  incneases,  and  also  in  proportion  to  the 
^discoveries  which  are  made  for  saving  iabonr  in  agricultoral' 
.operations :  for  in  t&e  first  place,  pripes,  it  is  very  clear,  will 
get  up  in  proportion  ,as  corQ  is  more  and  more  wiuited  ;  an4 
secondly,  a$  rent  is  the  ejccess  of  price  above  flie  cost  of 
production,  the  pheaper  the  com  is  raised  by  tiie  farsber, 
ihat  excess  will  of  course,  be  greater :  in  other  words,  tiie 
rent  will  be  augmented  by  the  whole  amount  of  saving  <m 
the  cost  of  labour.  We  need  not  add,  that  we  ^b  nere 
speakinff  without  any  reference  to  leases ;  during  the  cur- 
rency of  which  the  &rmer  enjovs  all  the  advantages  arising 
both  from  the  increased  demand,  and  also  from  si|ch  inven- 
tions in  machinerv  or  otherwise  a«  save  labour,  and  aid  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil. 

Upon  the^same  simple  principle  it  will  be  understood  boii^ 
jan  encrea$ing  population  should  be  one  of  the  chief  means 
of  augmenting  rent,  as  being  the  main  pause  of  encreas^ 
demand  for  agricultural  produce ;  and  bow,  that  generally 
jspeaking^  tiie  ejpchangeable  v^ne  of  corn  like  t|iat  of  aOi 
other  commodities,  is  regulated  by  the  proportioti  which  the 
supply  bears  to  the  demand,  and  consequently  that  the 
higher  this  e|:changeab^e  value  ^s  in  ordinary  cfrcnmstaneef 
of  wages  and  capita,  the  higher  will  rents  be  found  to  rise. 
In  a  word^  the  price  of  com  rises  in  prpportion  1/>  the  demand 
for  it,  and  t|i6  rent  of  com  ^nd  rises  in  proportion  to  the 
price  of  com.  And  if  to  this  We  add^  what  has  been  already- 
^ore  than  once  stated,  that  rent  is  the  excess  of  price  above 
the  cost  of  production,  we  shall  have  a  clear  view  of  tlie  whole 
flatter,  given  too  on  principles  admitted  by  dl  men,  an4 
which  all  men  may  understand. 

But  Messrs.  Bicardo,  Mill,  and  their  foOoi^ers  are  not 
content  to  use  common  languagt)  on  common  subjects.  They 
pifefer  expressions  which  have  the  air  of  paradox^  ana 
^hich  from  their  obscurity  only,  confoutadthe  iraclerstan^g 
of  their  readers.  On  ihh  subject  for  instance,  they  mainta&i 
^at  ther^  is  in  all  countries  sodie  portion  of  land  illider  cul- 
tivation, which  (lays  no  rtot  lit  all :  such  Iftnd  merely  retalu* 
Aerates  tl^^  capitatist  f6f  his  out-lay  iii  labour  and  machinery: 
in  shorty  it  i^ereTy  tepAjh  die  cost  of  firoductfon.    ^  ftett. 
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f^enfove,  ib  the  differeiioe  (sajs  Mr.  H.)  between  the  rettim 
yMded  to  that  portioft  of  capital  which  is  employed  upon 
Ad  famd  iritb  the  least  efibct,  and  that  which  is  yieldecf  to* 
al  the  other  portioiis  emplojed  upon  it  with  a  greater  eSbct." 

This,  we  giant,  is*  io  one  sense  taatamoant  to  saying  that 
KHt  k  the  vxoese  of  price  aboTe  the  cost  of  production ;  and^ 
taken  in  this  view»  the  expressfon  is  ontv  objectionable  o» 
acaovBt  of  iti  perplexing  obscurity,  and  the  nnnecessar; 
iiBplicalaon  of  a  questitmwle  fact.  It  may  for  instance  be 
deBied4^t  tkefe  is  any  where  a  single  acre  of  land,  ander; 
^olliTation,  which  does  not  pay  some  rent,  either  in  the 
f&rm  of  an  actaal  relam  above  the  expense  of  raising  its 
{M'oduce,  or  in  the  valae  added  to  the  land  itself  by  means' 
of  eoltare*  auid  improvement.  But  it  will  not  be  denied  by  any 
>ia»  who  mderatands'  the  subject,  that  rent  is  the  excess  of 
price  iabm)e  the  cost  of  production^  whether  that  rent  be 
half  a  crown  per  a«re,  or  ten  pounds. 

Nor»  if  tbe  doctrine  be  teken  practically ,  will  its^  bad  ef« 
fecia  Jbe  confined  to  mere  inconvenience  of  expression ;  for, 
at  haa  beea  hinted  above,  it  is  capable  of  a  very  absurd  and 
most  iBJarioaB  application  when  expfained,  as  Mr.  Bicardo 
haa  aetaally  expiaiaed  it,  in  connection  with  tbe  interests  of 
landed  proprietors*  These  persons,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
serve, are  requested  to  believe  fliat  the  less  productive  the 
soil  ^tkves,  under  the  hands  of  the  farmer,  and  the  smaller 
flie  retnm  received  from  tbe  expenditure  of  capital  made 
npoo  it,  the  richer  will  they  become,  and  the  more  rapidly 
will  th^  rents  increase  I  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  which  of 
tbe  **  laws  c£  nature  conspire*'  to  do  this  ;  but,  were  it  not 
diat  the  anthara  of  whom  we  speak,  are  respected  in  tiieir 
generation  as  trae  and  enlightened  patriots,  we  should  Ima- 
gine thai  they  had  conspired  to  put  down  common  sense), 
and  torn  the  beads  of  our  landlords. 

It  18  amacing  to  observe  how  far  an  absurd  hvpothesis  wfff 
aavry  sensible  men  wrong.  The  most  unthinking  agrlcnU 
tarisi  wjU  tell  yea*  that  he  pay^  rent  for  land,  because  it  is 
the  property  of  land  to  yield  a  retam  considerably  above 
tbe  whole  amoant  of  the  expense  which  he  incurs  in  rairing 
a  crop  iipon  it;  and  moreover  that  he  calculated  what  he 
oonld  albrd  for  rent  by  measuring  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
ejroess  of  the  retam.  to  be  expotted  above  the  expence  to 
he  inowrred«  Rent,  therefore,  is  a  remuneration,  or  it  may 
be  a  hmifUs  tor  the  loan  of  a  productive  instrument.  Fertility 
of>s4iil  and  a  (bvonrable  climate  accordingly,  are  to  be  con- 
sMered  as  gifts  of  Providence,  and'  regarded  to  their  ^*' 
esiiDtat  tbe^natoral  riches  of  every  country  which  haf 
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to  be  blessed  with  them.  Bot  no,  says  Mr.  Mill ;  "  the  por^ 
tion  which  goes  in  the  shape  of  rent  tq  the  landlord,  and  i^ 
over  and  aboye  that  return  which  is  made  to  the  whole  of 
the  capital  and  laboar  eoiployed  upon  the  land,  is»  in  fact,  tie 
result  of  an  accident*^  "  It  is  as  if  thatpprtion  were  by 
miraclj^  rained  do^n  upon  the  possessor  ot  the  ladd  which 
yielded  it !"  '*  It  is  to  be  ^nsidered  as  the  acckknial  pro- 
duct of  a  p^ticular  virtue  T  That  is  to  say,  gentle  reaiderr 
you  are  henceforth  to  regard  richness  of  soil  as  a  miracle, 
9nd  the  superior  fruitfulness  of  one  piece  of  ground  oomr 
pared  with  another  less  fruitful,  ^s  the  "  result  of  an  accident, 
and .  an  abundant  crop  in  a  fertile  field  ^  the  aodd^ntal  pro- 
duct of  a  particular  virtue," 

We  are  perfectly  aware  fill  along  of  the  pUin  simple  truth 
which  is  concealed  and  buried  under  this  mass  of  technical 
jarffon.    It  is  npither  more  nor  less  than  that  the  richest  land 
yields  the  best  rent,  and  that  this  advantage  available  to  the 
particular  li^ndlord  is  owing  to  the  acci4pit  of  bis  land  be- 
in^  better  than  his  neighbour's.    If  all  land  were  equally 
productive,  and  enjoyed  a  local  situaU^p,  in  all  respects 
equally  favourable,  the  rent  would  no  doubl  be  as  near  as 
possible  equal ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  there  should  be,  as 
there  actually  is,  a  difference  in  the  productive  Qualities  of 
l|uid,  is  there  no  way  of  accounting  for  the  difference  of 
renif  pn  the  simplest  of  all  principles,  and  without  com- 
paring it  to  a  portion  of  wealth  rained  down,  as  it  were  at 
t|ie  instant,  by  miraculous  interposition  1 

It  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  attending  Mr.  MilFs  determi- 
nation.not  to  refer  to  ai^thorities ;  that  be  states  his  opinions 
as  if  nobody  besides  himself  bad  ever  written  on  Political 
Economy,  fuid,  of  course,  passes  over  all  the  reasonings  of 
the    best   writers    opposed  to  his  town  views,  just  as  Jf 
(hey  had  never|  been  published*     We  are  astonished  that 
be  could  sav  all  that  bp  b^  said  on  the  subject  of  rent,  with- 
out once  alluding  to  the  powerful  argumenis  of  Mr.  Malthas 
in  reply  to  JSismpndi  and  Racardo ;  who,  like  Mr.  Mill»  re- 
gard rent  in  all  circumstanpes,  n?  an  accident,  instead  of  as- 
cribing it,  in  peopled  countries' at  least,  tp  that  partionlar. 
circumstance  which  in&y  be  said  tp  distii^uish  the  products 
of  the  soil  frpin  all  othpr  products,  their  power,  namely,  of 
inaiDtaining  more  labour  than  what  was  employed  in  pro- 
ducing them  ;  or,  in  other  ^ords  the  prpperty  of  vielding  a 
surplus  over  and  above  the  cost  expended  on  their  prodao^ 
tion.  ^  Such  of  our  readers  as  i^rish  to  see  this  interesting 
fjuestion  discussed  in  the  plain  intelligible  and  ordinary  la^* 
guage  of  human  life,  and  the  opinions  of  our  modern  econp^- 
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ipbts  in  regard  to  it»  placed  in  tbeir  tme  point  of  Wew»  will 
^nd  their  trouble  amply  rewarded  by  perusing  the  first  ux 
sections  of  the  Third  Chapter  of  Malthus*  Principles  of  PoK« 
tical  Economy. 

We  shall  drop  the  subject  therefore  after  making  a  few  we* 
marks  (which  we  do  more  for  the  purpose  of  amusement 
than  of  science)  on  Mr.  Mill's  stat^aents  iasnpport  of  the 
^Toorite  opinion  of  his  school,  that  there  actually  is,  in  «v«ry 
ogricuttural  country^  a  portion  of  land  which  pays  no  rent, 
laere  is,  it  is  admitted  even  by  himself,  a  sort  o{ prima faeie 
9bjection  to  this  abstract  tenet,  which  appears  in  the  well- 
known  fact,  that  nobody  will  give  even  their  poorest  land 
to  be  used  without  some  sort  of  return  in  the  name  of  rental. 
Dr.  Smith  too  mentions  that  in  his  day,  when  land  was  not 
so  much  in  request  fm  at  present,  the  roost  barren  moors  in 
Scotland  and  Norway  paid  something  to  the  landlord.    Our 
author  nevertheless  seems  willing  to  deny  this  in  effect.    Un* 
tike  bis  countrymen,  in  general,  he  is  ever  impatient  at  the 
estimated  value  of  his  native  hills  an)i  mosses.    Sorely» 
says  he,  **  it  pannot  be  so  ninoh  as  pretended,  that  the  real 
paid  for  the  barren  mountains  of  Scotland  is  a^y  thing  but  a 
trifle ;  ap  evanescent  qnantity  when  we  speak  of  any  mode- 
rate extent.'*    If  it  were,  he  adds,  *'  about  one  penny  pet 
acre,  this  n^onld  bear  so  small  a  portion  to  the  cost  of  culti- 
yatioB,  whiph  would  not  be  less  than  several  pounds  per 
acre,  that  it  would  little  affect  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  we 
l^ave  endeavoured  to  establish."    We  leave  it  to  Mr.  Milt 
to  determine  wliat  die  cost  pf  cultivfiting  an  acre  of  Ben  Ne- 
vis,  for  example,  would  amount  to,  and  to  what  extent  the 
"  laws  of  nature"  would  conspire  ^'  with  the  agriculturist  in 
raising  a  crop  on  it^  or  any  such  low  priced  land  ;"  observing, 
meanwhile,  that  be  must  be  sorely  pressed  for  facts  to  make 
qut  his  case,  when  be  instances  in  support  of  it  the  *'  barren** 
mountains   of  l^cotland*  at  a   penny   an  acre*  and  then 
^vely  proceeds  to  talk  of  cultivating    the  said   barren' 
mountains,  acre  after  acre^  at  the  cost  of-  several  pounds** 
each. 

Onr  learned  an4  mpst  perspipacious  author,  is,  nutwitln 
f  tanding,  too  ingenuous  to  conceal  tjiat,  amidst  all  the  tri- 
umph of  bis  successful  demonstration,  the  fact  of  a  rental 
even  at  a  penny  per  f^cre  does  indeed  annoy  him  :  inasmuch, 
as  in  order  to  be  ipetaphysically  exact,  he  must  make  con- 
stant correc^ons  and  aJlowances,  whilst  calculating  the  re- 
turns to  labour  and  capital,  afforded  by  the  abundant  crops 
E'sed  on  the  said  "  narren  mountains.'*  He  would  fain 
.  _ive  out  the  penny,  and  even  hints  that  **  a  very  slight  ad-* 
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YmtAge  n  simpHfytng  our  latfg^aM  on  tto  sobjcfet;  wotiM 
justify  us  in  that  ombsioii.^  Tne  pem^y,  howerer,  mtut 
ndt  be  left  out,  and  the  correetion  rendered  necessary  by 
the  existence  of  that  paltry  trifle  mast  indubitably  be  rntro-^ 
dncedy  in  order  to  insure  the  metaphysical  accuracy  of  the 
eonclusiMiv  What  then  !  Why  the  mountains  fliemselvesr 
must  be  giten'  up.  "'  l%eire  ts/*  exclaims  Sf  r.  Mill,  witk 
tbe  totte  ef  A  man  whv  is  certain  of  keeping  the  ground  her 
is  abofft  to  occupy,  '^  there  is  land,  such  as  the  sands  of 
Arabia^  whi^  yield  nothing !"  This  faappy  refi^rence  sets 
the  quefttiMi  at  rest;  for  the  dlesert  of  Arabia  being  an 
^  agricultural  country/'  and  very  populous,  and  new  (and 
Using  constantly  in  Request,  it  atfords  a  Very  sultabfe  ilfustra- 
tiou  of  th^  pt9gtdA»  of  tenii,  profits,  and  wages,  in  such  d 
country  as  England.  And  may  we  not  derive  a  strong  and 
abidingproof  of  the  soundness  of  the  Mypottfesis,  which  as- 
sumes •  that  there  is  land  in  "  every  agiiculturcd  c6untry^ 
whiob  pays  no  i^nt,  from  the  remarkable  circumstance  dkat 
the  sands  of  AraUa,  **  whicli  yfeld  m)thlng,"  is  the  Mff 
patt  of  the  Worid  which  affbrdS'  an  indisputabfe  example  of 
that  importatxt  fact ! 

The  following  paragrapfa  so  far  ofcceeds  our  coinpreben- 
iioii,  that  we  presume  not  to  conjecture  the  object  which  it 
was  meant  to  serve.  We  therefore  entreat  the  Composit6T^ 
to  give  it  in  large  letter,  that  it  may  at  least  be  read  with 
greater  ease. 

'  **  Even  where  the  lattd  is  not  absoTutdV  barren,  and  wherar 
there  is  still  something  for  the  more  hardy  of  the  useful  aai* 
mads  to  pick  vfp,  h  is  not  to  be  allowed'  that  rent  is  the  ne- 
eessaly  consequence.  It  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
these  caitk  are  eapitid^  and  timt  the  land  must  afford  enough 
not  only  to  make  the  return  for  that  capital,  but  to  pay  for 
the  te»dance  of  the  cattle»  of  which  in  such  situations  they 
Ifdquire,  especially  in  winter,  no  inconsiderable  portion. 
Unless  the  Itod  yields  all  this,  and  something  more,  it 
canuot,  it  is  obvious,  yield  any  rent." 

In  the  name  of  common  sense,  what  is  meant  by  expecting 
if  om  land  a  return  for  the  cattle,  which,  as  capital;  are 
placed  upon  it?  Were  the  animals  minced  down  amf 
Spread  as  manure  over  die  face  of  the  soil,  we  could  arrive 
at  soihe  conception  as  to  the  mode,  at  least,  in  wiiiob  the 
capital  hM  beea  expended ;  and  might  also  be  brepareil  to 
undentand  the  nature  of  the  return  expected  by  nim  who 
made  Aat  sacrifice.  A'S  iliatters  stand  at  present,  we  ach 
kfiowledgw  Mrselves  dsmpletely  posed;  unaMe  to  make 
out  how  cattle  grazing  in  a  fleM  mre  to-  be  considered  as  ca» 
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piitf  hid  out  ^opoii  tbat  field ;  or  bow  the  mere  act  of  de- 
vooriiig  ibe  few  plaats  which  spriDg  up,  on  a  given  piece 
of  moorlaod,  is  to  be  considered  sach  an  extreme  favour  as 
to  enUtie  the  owner  of  the  beasts,  whose  teeth  were  employed 
m  that  offlU>e,  to  look  for  a  remuneration.  There  is  a  mys- 
teiy  here  which  the  present  state  of  human  knowledge  does 
BSt  allow  OS  to  penetrate.  Even  Mr.  Bicardo,  the  most  pgp 
ladoxieal  of  ail  economists,  most  stand  aghast  at  the  ierms 
of  the  abov^  problem*  It  puts  his  hnudred-year  machine 
to  the  blash.  In  one  word,  until  we  shall  be  satisiied  that 
a  peasant  is  entitled  to  a  reward  for  supplying  himself  with 
m  and  wood,  gratis,  from  the  moss  or  the  forest  of  hifT 
rich  neighbour,  we  must  contiuiue  to  remain  in  the  dark,  as 
to  the  ground  of  thfe  claim  which  a  drover  has  upon  a  field, 
finr  having  had  the  goodness  to  graze  his  cattle  therein. 

**  I,  therefore,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  **  conclude  with  assurance, 
Ihat  in  the  natural  state  of  things,  in  every  agricultural 
ootfutry,  one  portion  of  the  capital  employed  upon  the  land 
pays  no  rent. 

Suffice  it  to  say  at  parting,  in  return  for  the  amusing  do- 
tsdls  we  have  had,  that  this  is  a  point  not  worth  disputing 
about,  which^  though  it  would  be  diflScult  to  condescend 
upon  any  particular  instance  of  it,  may  notwithstanding 
be  true  in  some.  But  what  would  be  the  value  of  the  best 
aotheniicated  case  ?  The  cost  of  producing  com  in  one  or 
eyen  two.  fields  does  not  afford  a  measure  of  the  costof  produc* 
tion  in  all  other  fields  or  farms ;  and,  of  course,  the  only  ex- 
pression of  the  doctrine  of  rent  which  will  apply  to  all 
neUb  and  liirms^  and  countries,  circumstanced  like  pur  own, 
ii  the  one  ^sed  by  Mr.  Malthas ;  namely,  tbat  retit  consists 
of  the  excess  of  price  above  the  cost  of  productioo. 

Vrom  teat  the  author  passes  to  wages ;  and  this  latter 
topic  naturaHy  leads  him  to  the  controverted  ground  of  po- 
palalion.  On  all  these  subjects  there  is  pernaps  more  of 
abstract  discussion  than  is  altogether  suitable  for  an  ele* 
mentary  book,  but,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  add,  that  the 
reasonings  and  the  conclusions  throughout  are  founded  on 
just  principles,  aiid  are  upon  the  whole  so  clearly  expressed 
as  to  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  an  attentive  reader.  No 
one,  w6  think,  wdl  question  the  soundness  of  the  following 
corollary,  derived  firom  the  views  explained  and  established 
by  the  aothor,  namely,  that, "  other  things  remaining  the 
tene.  If  the  rath)  which  capital  and  population  bear  to  one 
another  romiuns  the  saute.  Wages  will  remain  the  same  -^  if 
fbe  rcrtio  whidi  capital  bears  to  population  enc^eases,  wngo^ 
will  lise ;  if  die  ratio  which  popufatioo  bears  to  c&pital  i' 
creases,  wages  will  fall." 
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As  to  the  eiact  measare  of  .fecundity  amoog  womeDr;  we 
presume  not  to  qpestiou  the  result  of  Mr.  Miirs  experience. 
The  **  laws  of  nature/'  and  even  the  **  properties  of  matter'^ 
have  more  to  do  in  this  case  than  in  the  fabrication  of  a  coat, 
after  the  taylor  has  "  made  his  motions  ;*'  we  therefore  leave 
tiie  determination  of  the  matter  to  those  who  have  noted 
most  carefully  the  real  state  of  facts.  ''  There  is,"  says  our 
author,  **  time  for  teu  births,  which  may  be  regarded  as  not 
more  than  the'  number  natural  to  the  female  of  the  human 
species  ;*'  be  therefore  concludes  that,  in  the  most  favour- 
able circnmstances,  every  woman  might  have  ten  children. 
Leaviug,  however,  such  hypothetical  conclnsions,  we  may 
observe  that  there  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  that  popula* 
tion  increases  very  rapidly,  wherever  the  labouring  class 
enjoys  abundance  of  food,  security^  and  a  healthy  climate,t 
and  consequently  that  the  rate  at  which  the  inhabitants  of 
any  country  are  found  to  increase,  depends  very  closely  upon 
the  real  wages  of  labour,  the  necessaries,  the  comforts, 
given  in  return  for  bodily  exertion. 

In  the  section  on  profits^  Mr.  Mill  relapses  into  the  heresy 
of  his  sect,  by  confounding  the  cost  of  production  with  ex- 
changeable value — than  which,  practically  speaking,  no 
two  things  can  be  more  different.  "  When  the  same  quantity 
of  labour  and  capital,'*  says]  the  author,  nearly  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Ricardo,  **  is  employed  upon  two  commodities,  they 
will  exchange  for  one  another  :  in  other  words  the  exchange- 
able value  of  the  one  is  equal  to  that  of  the  other."  Now,, 
instead  of  this  technical  impertinence,  were  Mr.  Mill  to 
consult. the  actual  state  of  the  corn-market  at  the  pri^sent 
moment,  and  comoare  it  with  the  cloth  market,  or  witli  that 
of  any  other  manuractnre  which  is  in  a  prosperous  condition^, 
be  would  meet  with  a  complete  refutation  of  his  absurd  opi- 
nions. In  the  transactions  of  th6  buyer  and  seller  in,  thes» 
S'eat  departments,  the  cost  of  production  is  never  once 
ought  of,  as  the  basis  of  exchangeable  or  market  value. 
That  cost  will  no  doubt  ultimately f  after  the  lapse,  perhaps^ 
of  several  years,  determine  the  quantitv  brought  to  market,* 
so  as  to  obtain  the  ordinarv  return  for  the  capital  and  labour 
expended  ;  but,  so  difficult  is  it  to  remove  capital  from  one 
employment  to  another,  and  to  change  the  habits  and  re«| 
sidence  of  workmen,  that  nothing  is  more  common  than  for, 
farmers  and  other  capitalists  to  continue  in  their  line  of  bu« 
siness,  long  after  the  cost  of  producing  their  commodities 
has  ceased  to  be  the  measure  of  their  exchangeable  value*. 
It  fs  useless,  therefore,  to  state  as  a  first  principle  in  an  ele^^ 
mentary  work  a  position,  which  is  constantly  opposed  by  the 
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experience  of  every  man  engaged  in  trade ;  for  the  condition 

of  things   contemplated  by  the  theorist,  and  upon  which  be 

gronnds  bis  conclusions,   is  very  seldom  the  condition  of 

lyings  in  which  the  merchant  buys  and  sells.     And,  at  aQ 

events,  tbe  principle  assumed  by  such  writers  as  Mr,  Mili 

is  not  the  principle  which  determines  the  exchangeable  Value 

of  any  given  commodity,  at  anv  given  moment ;  that  value 

being  in  all  cases  determined  by  the  proportion  which  (he 

supply  of  the  commodity  bears  to  the  demand  for  it,  whep 

the  holder  and  the  wanter  meet  in  the  market. 

Neither  is  it  practically  true  that  the  rate  of  profits  de« 
termines  wages,  or  that  the  rate  of  wages  determines  pro- 
fits. It  is  admitted,  ofcodrse,  that  **  when  any  thing  is  di- 
vided wholly  between  two  parties,  that  which  regulates  the 
share  of  the  one  regnlates  also  the  share  of  the  other  ;**  and, 
it  is  farther  admitted,  that,  if  the  amount  of  the  said  thing 
be  determinate  tod  unalterable,  the  doctrine  now  maintained 
IS  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  all  rational  contradiction.  If 
the  article  to  be  divided  consists  of  twelve  specific  portions, 
as,  for  example,  the  number  of  pence  in  a  shilling,  it  is  very 
evident  that  if  the  one  party  get  seven,  the  other  can  get 
only  five,  and  if  the  former  should  insist  npon  eight,  the 
latter  must  rest  satisfied  with  four.  If,  however,  the  sub- 
ject of  partition  admits  of  increase,  and  diminution  in  its 
actual  amount,  so  as  to  contain  as  many  of  those  specific 
portions  as  fomrteen  or  even  sixteen,  and  to  be  reducible  to 
so  few  as  eight  or  ten,  it  will  then  follow,  in  the  one  extreme 
case,  that  the  division  will  afford  an  increased  dividend  to 
both  claimants ;  and,  in  the  other  extreme  case,  that  both 
will  have  to  put  up  with  a  diminished  one.  Now,  this 
supposition,  as  every  practical  person  knows,  illustrates  the 
principle  according  to  which  wages  tod  profits  are  actually 
determined  from  year  to  year  and  from  mouth  to  month ;  and 
no  admission  will  be  more  readily  made  by  such  a  person, 
thto  that  wages  and  profits  more  frequently  rise  together 
and  fall  toge^er,  than  rise  and  fall  alternately.  Owmg  to 
an  increased  demand,  any  given  manufactured  commodity 
may  bring,  in  the  market,  sixteen  of  the  hypothetical  parts, 
or  fromi  a  failure  of  demand,  it  may  for  a  time  fall  to  ten; 
and,  in  such  circumstances,  the  proportion  of  loss  or  gain 
which  will  be  awarded  to  labour  or  capital  respectively, 
will  in  general  be  determined  by  the  state  of  market  for 
these  articles.  If  these  are  in  abundance,  rather  than  go  idle 
tbe  workmen  will  submit  to  a  diminution  of  wages,  and 
rather  than  suspend  the.  use  of  his  capital,  the  master  will 
go  en  at  reduced  profits.     If  both  can  easily  change  forth' 

t 
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better,  the  anprofitable  mamffaofare  will  be  speedily  pbfOEi- 
doned. 

These  obserTntioBs,  we  need  not  remark,  apply  (o  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  things,  in  a  country  where  capital  and  popnla- 
tign  have  attained  their  usual  level.  In  newly  peopled  coup- 
tries,  the  rule  is  somewhat  different,  inasmuch  as  capital 
being  in  most  instances  scarce,  compared  with  the  demand  for 
it,  profits  will  necessarily  be  high  at  first :  and  as,  in  these 
circumstances,  the  whole  annual  produce  of  t&e  land  is 
divided  between  the  labourer  and  the  capitalist,  the  bigfa  rat^ 
of  profit  will,  no  doubt,  occasion  a  comparative  depression 
in  the  rate  at  which  labour  is  remunerated.  In  the  simple 
condition  of  things  no^  supposed,  when  the  exertion^  of  me9 
are  confined  to  tfa^  prpcuring  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  labour 
^d  capital  will  be  round  to  advance  at  a  different,  and  some* 
limes  a  very  unequal  pace ;  apd  as,  at  all  the  varying  rates  of 

! regress,  each  will  find  an  encreasing  return,  in  oroporlion  a» 
le  demand  for  it  exceeds  the  supply,  so  it  will  accordingly 
be  found  to  happen  that  the  one  will  alternately  encroach 
upon  the  other.  As  society  advances,  both  profits  and  wages 
fall  in  actual  amount:  sometimes  the  one taVes  the  lead,  and 
sometimes  the  other;  and  their  fall  in  rate  or  comparative 
amount  is  determined  by  the  degree  in  which  capital  and 
population  keep  pace  with  eacb  other,  ^he  principle  ia> 
tberefore  extremely  simple  as  far  as  it  respects  me  fytrtbu^ 
Hon  of  the  produce  of  labour  and  capital  between  the 
labourer  and  ike  capitalist  in  the  beginning  of  society ;  but  it 
does  not  appiyy  ^ith  equal  simplicity,  to  the  exckange  of  the 
produce  of  different  kinds  of  labour  and  different  capitals  in  ^ 
large  manufacturing  country.  The  great  regulating  principle 
of  supply  and  demand  almost  supersedes,  in  the  actual 
practice  of  commerce,  all  reference  to  the  simple  elements  of 
cost— tend  profits  and  wages  depend  upon  price,  instead  of 
price  depending,  as  Mr.  Mill  would  have  it,  upon  profits  and 
wages.  It  is  therefore  ^ot  a  little  surprising  that,  having  eyea 
to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  he  should  maintain  in  the  present 
deranged  state  of  exchangeable  values  &at  '*  the  rate  of 
profits,  or  the  ratio  which  the  value  of  that  which  is  received 
'Dy  the  capitalist  bears  to  the  value  of  the  capital,  depeiida 
whoBv  upon  wages.''  This  being  the  case,  we  must  conclfHle 
that  the  low  returns  to  farming  capital,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, is  wholly  owing  to  the  excessively  high  wages  given  to 
the  farm  labourer,  and  not  at  all  to  the  supposed  fact  that  the 
.supply  of  com  has  more  than  overtaken  tne  denmnd ! 

The  main  source  of  error  in  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Ijfill, 
appears  to  arise  from  his  allowing  too  tttUo  ^^ect  to  tjbe  prin- 
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tiaple of  devBAod  and  ftapplj^  a&d  asoribiiig  too  oiQ^h  fdrceto 
fbe  correcting  tendeqcy  connected  wHb  the  co»t  of  prodiu> 
tioa.  He  ^dmiU  (page  68)  that  **  tbe  relative  valae  of  com- 
^aoditiea,  or  in  other  words,  the  quantity  of  one  which 
(exchanges  for  a  giiran  qaantlty  of  another,  depends  npon 
dasiand  aad  supply  in  the  fir^t  instemce ;  hut  upon  cost  of 
produQtiaa  vi^ia>a4ify ;  and  hence»inaGoofatelangiiage»  upon 
i:giit  of  psodnction,  (Ba^tirehf'*  ISoyf,  it  is  very  olmr»  that  this 
is  seizing  by  strong  means  a  ipoint  which  wouU  not  be  con^ 
.ceded  to  him ;  for  £f  it  he  admitted  that  dqmaod  and  supply 
determines  the  exchangeable  value  of  commodities  in  ihefarsi 
inttwc^f  Jipwxan  j^e.oos^^.production  be  said,  *^  in  accu- 
rate langnafe,"  to  do  ijt  entirehf!  3?he. truth  seems  to  be, that 
tthe  marl^et  pnoe  of^l  comippditiciB  vibriates  to  a  certain  dis- 
•taoce  pn  each  side  of  the  ^piit  prjic^,,  is  directed  by  the  com^ 
petition  of  capital  to  settle  tt^ere  as  the  point  of  rest,  bet 
]|s  ccoEisJtaAtly  disturbed  by  tbe  vjarying  relation  which  the 
ignaQtitj  at  marjs^et  bears  to  the  itwob^  ft  those  who  wiA  io 
.jipjcpbase.  But  we  hanie  dwpU  toa  IwgjQiii  this  subject,  which 
js  only  darkeaed  and  pe|^wed  by  the  repetition  of  verbal 
jsioews*  contemptihle.in  the-vijaw  of  praotioal  men,  and  of 
ver^  tittfe  use  to  these  who  end^y^arlo.estimade  their  inean- 
ing  for  the  purposes  of  science. 

In  the  Third  Chapter^  which  treats  of  **  Interchange,^ 
there4s.a  good  deal  of  umrmatioa,  more  valuable  however  to 
tbe  mas  ef  busfness  'tban  to  <tbe  student,  lie  Sections  on 
Foreign  trade.  Money,  Paper-mopey,  and  Ae  JE^chpnge,  are 
not,  properly  speaking,  ^Ipment^i^;  but»  on  thecontr9ry,  enter 
fiilly  into  ttie. practical  details  , of  cQpimeree,  of  mercantile 
payojients,  ,aj»d  the  balance  of  txfule.  The  reasoning  whiflh 
ppryades  this  part  .of  t^e  ho<^,  qianifests  not  only  talent  but 
'ranch. attentive  bbs^r v^ijdon ;  w4  leads  us  to  eoncinde  th^, 
.were  Mr.  JdM  to  jtbrow  Aside  some  ef  his  tiieoretioal  absur- 
.ditiei^  he  could  wrjUe  a  treatise  on  what  might  be  caHed'  the 
.J^ihiVmiphy  of  Metohandiae,  to  .ranch 'better  purpose  tibanhe 
iHCittiOV^r  make  jap  .hpoks  for  the  use  ^schools. 

Xhte.acgvments  emplpyed  for  a  free  trade  in  corn,  (under 
the  article  iBooatias)  are  nugatory  in  jthe  extreme,  and  have 
efkaft4>e6ii  soeoessfuUy  answered.  There  would  assuredly  be 
nefttber'WiademBor  policy  in  the  measure  which  would  render 
-this  kingdoin  dependent,  ^to  any  great  e^^tent,  on  the  gscowth 
of  foreign  nations  for  an  article  so  indispensably  neoessar|r.  to 
em;  existence  as  corn.  4-nd^  passing  over  that  consideration, 
is  ^e  agrioiijltpre'  of  the  copntry  ^  matteir  of  Jiaoh  trivial  sm- 
pertajice,  thfijt  its  Jntere^ts.#bpaW'be,sacrifioed  for Ae  chance 
*«^iJPrttif«  W# .«»  flor  4jrwd«d.«aMfe«t«naa^  *  few  mere 
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•piimiiig'ieoaiesy  or  of  erecting  aronnd  our  larse  tdwiur,  ni 
additional  number  of  steam-enp^ines  ?  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  good 
mle,  in  generai^  to  let  capital  and  enterprise  exert  themselves 
wherever  they  can  do  it  with  the  best  cfffect,  and  to  bay 
things  where  they  are  to  be  had  at  the  lowcfist  price ;  but  all 
rules  have  exceptions,  and  we  continne  to  think,  notwith- 
standing Mr.  Mill's  reasoning  and  authority,  that  the  proteo* 
tion  g^ven  to  the  domestic  grower  of  corn>  is  founded  in  jnst 
and  Hberal  views  of  national  advantage.  The  gronnds  of  this 
opinion  we  have  given  on  several  occasionsj  and  need  not  noW 
repeat  them. 

We  hdve  only  one  other  topic  to  review;  one,  indeed, 
which  constitutes  a  principal  branch  of  the  new  doctrine,  and 
which  is  here  very  ingeniously  but  most  sophistically  bandied 
by  our  author.  We  allude  to  the  tenet  held  by  several 
modem  writers,  particularly  by  Mr.  Mill,  M.  Say,  and  Mr. 
Ricardo,  viz.  that,  as  commodities  always  exchange  for  com- 
modities; the  supply  will  always  be  equal  to  the  demand,  and 
of  eourse,  there  never  can  be  an  overstocked  market,  or  what 
is  called'  a  glut  of  any  one  article,  except  when  there  is  a 
simnltaneous  and  corresponding  deficiency  in  some  other 
article.  The  doctrine  is  stated  by  Mr.  Mill  in  the  following 
terms. 

<<  In  whatever  shape  any  part  of  the  annual  produce  has  coote 
into  the  hand  of  any  man,  if  he  propose  to  consume  no  part  of  at 
himself,  he  wishes  to  dispose  of  the  whole ;  and  the  whole,  there- 
fore, becomes  matter  of  supply ;  if  he  cousumes  a  part,  he  wishes  to 
dispose  of  all  the  rest,  ana  all  the  rest  becomes  matter  of  stipplj. 

**  As.every  man's  demand,  therefore,  is  equal  to  that panof  the 
annual  produce,  or  of  the  property  generallv,  which  he  nas  to  dis- 
pose or,  and  each  man's  supply^  n  exactly  the  same  thing,  the 
supply  and  demand  of  every  individual  are  of  necessity  equal. 

**  bemand  and  supply  are  terms  related  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
A  commodity»  which  is  supplied,  is  always,  at  the  same  time,  *a 
coaimo4it|r  which  is  the  instrument  of  demand.  Aeommodi^t 
which  is  the  instrument  of  demandi  is  always,  at  the  same  time,  'a 
commodity  added  to  the  stock  of  supply.  Every  commodity  is 
always  at  one  and  the  same  time  matter  of  demand  and  matter  of 
supply.  Of  two  men  who  (lierform  an  exchangOf  the  one  dees  net 
come  With  only  a  supply,  the  other  wjth  only  a  demao4;  each  of 
them  comes  with  both  a  demand  and  a  supply*  The  supply  which 
he  brings  is  the  instrument  of  his  deband;  and  his  demand  and 
supply  are  of  courseexactTy  equal  to  one  sinother. . 

**  But  if  the  demand  and  supply  of  everv  individual  are  always 
equal  to  one  another,  the  demand  and  supply  of  all  the  individuals 
in  the  nation,  tdcen  aggregately,  must  be  ^uol.  Whatever  there- 
fore be  the-amoont  of  the  annual  produce,' it  never  ian  exceed  the 
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aMOiat  of  the  mnoal  demand.  The  whole  of  the  annual  produce 
k  difided  into  a  number  of  shares  equal  to  that  of  the  people  (o 
whom  it  ia  diatributed.  The  whole  of  the  demand  is  |pquai  to  aa 
much  of  the  whole  of  the  shares  as  the  owners  do  not  keep  for  their 
own  consumption.  But  the  whole  of  the  shares  is  equV  to  |he 
whole  of  the  produce.    The  demonstration  therefore  is  cqmplete.'' 

"^e  repeat  once  more  the  expression  of  our  regret  ^at  Mr. 
Mill  has  found  it  convenient  to  refer  to  no  other  writer  who 
has  treated  of  these  snbfects,  and  to  reply  id  no  specific  oIh 
jeetiona  made  to  his  own  opinions.  He  conld  not  possibly 
have  luroaght  forward  in  his  wolrk  Mr.  Mai  thus'  excellenft 
reasoning  on  this  head,  and  rentured  in  tne  same  chapter/  to 
defend  the  sophistry  by  which  he  himself  endeavours  to  blind- 
fold his  readers. 

Aa  to  the  question  at  issue,  cte'  there,  we  ask,  be  any 
thing  more  absnrd  than  to  assert  that  the  demand  possessed  by 
every  individual,  is  always  equal  to  his  supply,  when  it  may 
happen  that  nobody  wants  the  thing  whicn  alone  constitutes 
tbit  sapplv.  If  the  people  of  Great  Britain  inquire  annually 
10,00O,(JB0  of  hats,  the  holders  of  hats  to  that  amount  possess 
a  supply  to  make  good,  or  render  eflfectnal,  their  demand  to 
the  Ml  extent  of  the  market  value  of  these  articles ;  but  If,  by 
any  improyement  in  machinery,  the  same  labour  and  capital 
shall  produce  40,000,000'  of  hats,  the  holders  of  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  these  could  not  be  said  to  liave  a  demand  equal  to 
tiieir  supply,  because  the  commodity  in  which  their  only 
supply  consists,  is  one  for  which  there  is  no  market,  and  of 
course  no  return.  Instead  of  the  hypothetical  case  now 
giren,  let  os  take  the  actual  condition  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
tures, all  over  the  kingdom,  during  three  or  four  years  imme- 
diately after  the  peace,  and  the  proof  of  the  principle  just 
stated  9  will  be  found  equally  convincing.  The  supply  so  far 
exceeded  the  demand,  that  immense  warehouses  and  loft^ 
were  atnfled  full  of  goods,  which,  to  the  maniiikctorer*s  sad 
experience,  aflbrded  a  striking  refutation  of  Mr.  Mill's  hypo- 
theais,  that  the  eflSsctual  demand  of  a  holder  is  always  equal 
to  his  share  of  the  annual  produce.  Listen  with  wonder  td 
Mr.  Mill's  explanatieii*  Though  it  be  undeniable  **  that  the 
demand  which  every  man  brings,  is  equal  to  the  supply  which 
he  brings,  be  may  not  find  in  the  market  the  sort  of  purchaser 
which  be  wants.  No  man  may  have  come  desiring  that  sort 
of  commodity  of  which  he  has  to  dispose.  It  is  not  the  less 
weeesweaihf  true,  thai  he  came  with  a  deniand  equal  to  his 
sampiy  i  for  he  woiUed  something  in  return  for  the  goods 
wkick'h4  brought." 

VOL.  XVU.  VaaRUARTy  1822. 
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There  is  an  enigma  in  the  expression : — the  demand  is 
equal  to  the  supply,  says  he ;  let  that  be  muted ;  bat  if  the 
supply,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  market,  be  equal  to  nothing* 
what  is  the  demand  equal  to?  If  a  man  bring  a  commodity  to 
a  mari^et  open,  he  does  not  find  "  the  sort  or4>archaser  he> 
wants,"  ana  to  which  "  no  man  may  have  come  desiring  that 
sort  of  oommoditv  of  which  he  has  to  dispose  ;*'  to  what,  we 
ask.once  more,  does  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  commo^ 
dity  really  amount?  The  man  may,  to  use  Mr.  Mill's  lan- 
guage, **  want  something  in  return  for  tlie  goods  which  he 
has  bought  ;*  but  if  nobody  wants  the  goods,  he  may  wait  long, 
enpugh  for  the  '*  return,"  and  find,  to  his  cost,  that  hi* 
supply,  however  ample,  does  not  constitute  an  effectoal 
demand  upon  the  commodities  which  he  wished  to  carry 
home*  He  who  goes  to  a  market  with  goods  which  no  one 
will  buy,  cannot,  of  course,  be  a  purchaser  in  that  market ; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  portion  of  the  annual  produce  which 
he  happens  to  possess,  he  is,  practically  speaking,  as  poor  as 
if  not  the  smallest  fraction  bad  fallen  to  his  share.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  add,  after  this,  that  the  whole  theory  is  founded' 
on  a  false  assumption,  inconsistent  at  once  with  the  sound 
principles  of  political  economy,  and  with  the  actual  ex* 
perience  of  mankind. 

If,  indeed,  the  total  amount  of  the  annual  produce  of  the 
country  were  divided  into  two  equal  parts  to  be  exchanged,  the 
one  for  the  other,  it  is  obvious  that  the  demand  and  supply 
being  equal,  the  one  would  coontervail  the  other.  But  oom- 
modities  are  not  so  divided  nor  assorted.  Year  after  year, 
there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  supply  and  the  demand,  in 
numerous  articles ;  a  deficiency  of  one  and  a  glut  of  another : 
and  the  attempt  to  equalize  them,  by  an  increased  productiou 
of  what  lacks,  and  a  diminished  quantity  of  that  which 
abounds,  has  sometimes  no  other  efiect  than  to  augment  the 
distance  by  which  they  are  separated.  Nor  are  commoditiee 
always  exchanged  for  commodities,  as  is  assumed  by  Mr. 
Mill,  but  very  often  for  labour,  productive  and  nnproductive; 
and  no  article  which  is  brought  to  market  in  these  days,  ia 
more  liable  to  variations,  both  in  the  supply  and  the  remune- 
ration bestowed  upon  them,  than  the  time  and  the  exertion  of 
the  human  being,  which  must,  of  course,  aflTect  with  cor?* 
respondinff  uncertainty,  the  things  for  which  they  are 
exchanged.  It  is,  in  shorty  well  observed  by  Mr.  Midthiis, 
thai  **  if  conunodities  were  only  to  be  compared  and  ex« 
changed  with  each  other,  then  indeed  it  would  be  true  that^ 
if  they  were  all  increased  in  their  proper  proportions  to  any  ex- 
tent, they  would  continue  to  bear  among  themselves  the  same 
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rdatiTe  valae/'  and  consequently,  he  who  possessed  any  givca 
portion  of  any  given  commodity,  woold  enjoy  an  effectaal 
demand  over  any  other  commodity  to  the  foil  value  of  the  one 
he  possessed ;  and  in  this  case,  assuredly,  every  man's  efiectnal 
demand  would  be  equal  to  his  actud  supply.  But,  if  we 
compare  commodities,  as  we  ought  to  compare  them,  with 
the  numbers  and  wants  of  the  consumers,  then,  a  great  in* 
crease  of  produce,  in  any  one  department,  most  infallibly  oc* 
casion  a  diminution  of  exchangeable  value,  and  derange  the 
equilibrium  of  supply  and  demand  as  determined  by  the  cost 
of  production. 

we  take  leave  of  Mr.  Mill  with  some  regard  for  his  talents, 
but  with  very  little  respect  for  his  opinions  as  an  economist. 
His  ''School-Book"  is  a  compound  of  absurdity,  as  fiur  as 
principle  is  concemed-*-a  manual  which  could  have  no  other 
effect  in  the  hands  of  a  student,  but  to  bewilder  his  judgment, 
and  fill  his  mouth  with  paradoxes.    We  recommend  it  not. 


Art.  IV.  The  peculiar  Difficulties,  of  the  Clergy  in  India. 
A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Second  Yieitation  of  the  Lord 
Biehm  of  Calcutta  at  St.  Thomases  Church,  Bombay^ 
on  Monday,  March  5th,  1821.  By  the  Rev.  Thomae 
Robineon,  A.  M.  C/iaplain  of  Poona.  8vo»  pp.  24. 
Rivingtons.    1821. 

Ip  a  new  proof  was  now  required,  of  the  practical  good  re- 
sulting from  our  Episcopal  Polity  and  discipline,  it  would  be 
furnished  by.  the  Church  in  India.  Let  any  dispassionate 
and  considerate  man  compare  that  branch  of  our  establish- 
ment, as  it  now  exhibits  itself  to  his  view  in  its  growing  ex- 
ertions, its  continually  increasing  moral  influence,  and  its 
united  character,  with  the  state  to  which  it  was  reduced  when 
the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  first  took  possession  of  his  See,  and 
he  will  reqnire.no  further  evidence  on  the  subject.  We  are 
perfectly  ready  to  admit,  that,  before  that  period,  many  va- 
luable clergymen  had  devoted  their  talents,  and  the  best 
portion  of  their  lives  to  a  conscientious  discharge  of  their  pro- 
fessional duties  in  those  regions.  But,  acting  without  concert, 
without  encouragement,  without  support ;  with  no  superior 
to  advise,  no  authority  to  controul  tneir  labours,  or  direct 
them  to  one  common  end,  the  benefits  resulting  from  their 
services  were  necessarily  confined  to  the  narrow  sphere  of 
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their  own  indiYidaal  exertions^  and  they  nrast  have  been  too 
often  mortified  by  the  conviction,  that^  as  far  a»  respected  the 
advancement  of  religions  knowledge,  or  the  promotion  of  re* 
ligioos  practice  in  the  world,  they  had  almost  **  labonred  in 
Tain,  and  spent  their  strength  for  noaght."  And,  while  the 
few  scattered  clergy  of  that  vast  territory  were  thus  wearing 
out  their  lives  to  little  profit ; .  the  Church,  of  which  they 
vere  the  only  representatives,  had  scarcely  a  local  habita- 
tion or  a  name  in  India.  Its  influence  over  the  pnblio  mind 
wras  absoloteiy  nothing,  even  mnong  its  professed  members ; 
and  its  existence  as  a  Church  was  unknovm  to  the  natives* 
The  alteration  which  has  already  taken  place  in  all  these  re* 
spects,  is  happily  notorious ;  and  tkongh*the  obstacles  which 
yet  remain  to  be  sarmounted,  are  such  as  no  mind,  less  active 
and  energetic  than  that  which  has  already  achieved  so  moch^ 
would  venture  to  encounter ;  yet,  when  we  consider  what  has 
been  already  done,  and  how  signally  the  blessing  of  Provi* 
dence  has  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  pious  work,  we  are 
sanguine  in  our  hopes,  that,  under  the  same  Divine  pro- 
tection, all  the  benevolent  wishes  of  the  excellent  Bishop 
will  be  realized,  and  all  his  plans  accomplished. 

The  Sermon  before  us  is  a  gratifying  proof  that,  among 
the  clergy  over  whom  he  presides,  are  to  be  found  men,  fully 
able  to  estimate  the  pecuKar  daties  of  their  situation,,  and 
fully  prepared  to  discharge  them.  And  it  is  with  unfeigned 
pleasure  that  we  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this, 
among  the  other  promising  first-pfruits  of  Episcopal  super- 
intendance  in  that  most  important  part  of  the  British  do- 
minions. 

Mr.  Robinson  has  chosen  for  his  text  the  followfaig  very 
Appropriate  passage  from  the  Epistie  of  St.  James.  Be 
p($iient  therefore,  brethren,  unto  the  ewning  of  the  Lord. 
Behold,  the  husbandman  waitethfor  the  precious  fruit  of  the 
earthy  and  hath  long  patience  for  it,  until  he  receive  the  early 
and  the  latter  rain.  Be  ye  also  patient ;  stMish  your  hearts : 
for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh.    James  v.  7,  8. 

After  explaining  the  spirit  and  purport  of  the  Apostle's 
language,  he  observes  that,  though  the  Christian  Church 
does  not  now  labour  under  the  pressure  of  external  persecu- . 
tion,  the  admonitions  of  the  text  can  never  be  unseasonable 
to  its  members. 

**  The  Christian  Church  must  ever  be  militant  upon  earth  ;  for, 
though  it  may  have  triumphed  over  external  opposition,  it  has 
ether  foes  to  vanquish,  and  other  difficulties  to  surmount.  These 
trials  will  vary  with  the  political  events  of  the  world,  and  above  all, 
wMi  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  age.    And,  however  we  may  dis- 
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gnbe  die  truth  from  ourselves,  itie  dificukies  that  anatl  the  Church, 
eren  in  >  timet  of  prosperity  and  peaoe,  are  aeiiher  few  ndr 
triiing."    P.  la 

From  this  general  and  obvious  application  of  the  text,  he 
goes  on  to  point  out  those  circumstances  connected  with 
their  professional  duties  in  that  country,  which  seem  to 
repder  the  admonition  of  the  Apostle  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  hia  hearers. 

One  of  the  first  discouragements  which  a  clergyman  meets 
widi  at  his  entrance  upon  his  duties,  is  the  disinclination  of 
the  world  around  him«  to  admit  the  real  value  of  his  ministry. 
Deeply  impressed,  himself,  with  the  awful  responsibility  de- 
volved upon  him,  by  the  sacred  character  which  he  has  un- 
dertakee  to  sustain,  of  an  ambassador  of  Christ ;  and  of  its 
incalculable  impbrtaoce  to  society  at  large,  when  its  duties 
are  properly  discharged,  h^  will,  naturally  be  disposed  to 
**  wuMffnify  his  Qjfice.'*  When  then  the  daily  intercourse  of 
life  convinces  him,  that  few  now  really  esteem  the  clergy  for 
the  sake  of  their  holy  function,  or  allow  any  authority  to  their 
pastoral  character,  it  will  require  no  ordinary  portion  of 
steadiness  and  perseverance,  to  bear  up  against  such  a  mor- 
tifying conviction,  and  to  go  on  with  equal  firmness  **  through 
evil  report  and  good  report,"  adopting  the  sentiments  and 
feelings  which  induced  the  great  Apostle,  to  decliure  to  the 
Corinthians,  **  with  me  it  is  a  very  small  thing  that  I  should 
bejudged  ofyou^  or  ofmasCsjudgmetit  *•"  To  the  clergyman 
in  India,  all  the  discouraging  sensations  which  may  be 
awakened  by  the  indiflerence,  of  those  among  whom  his  lot 
is  cast,  to  his  professional  pharacter,  will  be  increased  by 
various  circumatances.  He  will  feel  himself  alo^ost  an  insu- 
lated being ;  and  so  far  removed  firom  ail  meJBms  of  connmu- 
nication  with  bis  brethreuy  as  to  be  seldom  able  to  avail 
himself  of  their  advice  or  assistance;  he  will  be  too  pro- 
bably thrown  among  those,  who  previously  for  years  together 
have  been  unaccustomed  to  tbe  ordinances  of  religion ;  fmd  it 
is  hardly  to  be  expected,  that  they  should  at  once  receive 
him  with  that  confidence  and  afiection,  which  it  mnst  ever  be 
his  interest  to  inspire :  and  he  will  be  further  disheartened  by 
finding  his  congregation  so  small,  and  in  its  composition  so 
variable,  as  to  afibrd  him  scarcely  any  scope  for  exertion,  or 
any  hope  of  being  able,  even  in  a  few  cases,  to  make  f  nit  proof 
of  his  ministry  f. 
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Another  drcumstance  to  which  the  preacher,  allades  we 
shall  give  in  his  own  words^  for  the  passage  is  highly  ere* 
ditable  to  his  professional  feelings. 

'f  The  last  cause  of  discouragement  which  I  shall  mention,  is 
perhaps  of  all  others  the  most  powerful,  if  not  in  lessening  our  actual 
usefulness,  at  least  in  taking  away  some  of  the  happiest  and  most 
characteristic  employments  of  our  profession.  I  mean  the  absence  of 
the  lower  orders  of  society.  The  cottages  of  the  poor,  and  the  do* 
Diestip  circles  of  tliose  who  are  equally  removed  from  affluence  and 
want|— these,  if  I  mistake  not,  form  the  happiest  scenes  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  our  ministry.  These  look  up  to  us  as  the  natural  guar« 
dians  of  their  best  and  dearest  interests ;  for  advice  in  difficulties, 
for  solace  in  afflictions,  for  the  instruction  of  their  children,  and 
fbr  support  and  comfort  in  their  dying  hour.  It  is  among  them 
chiefly  that  we  are  recognised  as  the  Pastors  of  our  flock ;  among 
them  the  primitive  feeling  of  our  ancestors  still  lingers;  they  esteem 
Hi  very  highly  in  lavejor  our  tnork^s  sake  *•  Our  attention  to  their 
temporal  wants,  opens  their  hearts  to  our  spiritual  instructions : 
and  it  is  perhaps  chiefly  by  means  of  this  interchange  o€  kindness 
and  respect,  that  our  Lord's  H^ords  are  fulfilled,  that  to  the  poor 
the  Gospel  is  preached.  It  would  awake  in  many  of  our  hearts,  a 
train  of  recollections,  full  of  exquisite  pleasure  not  unmixed  with 
pain,  to  remind  us  of  all  the  feelings  of  paternal  interest  derived 
from  such  associations.  From  these  interesting  relations  we  are 
(generally  speaking)  excluded,  by  the  very  nature  of  our  service ; 
and  surely  by  those  who  have  once  felt  the  powerful  advantage 
they  afford,  their  almost  total  want  must  be  considered  among  the 
chief  trials  and  discouragements  of  our  situation*    P.  16. 

The  following  passage  will  also  shew,  that  if  Mr.  Robinson 
is  quick  in  discovering  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  station 
in  which  he  and  his  feflow  labourers  are  placed,  he  is  not  less 
akilfnl  in  suggesting  the  proper  means  of  meeting  and  over** 
coming  them. 

*'  The  general  and  most  effectual  antidote  to  all  is,  to  keep  alive 
the  recollection  of  the  inestimable  value  and  importance  of  our 
office.  We  have  pledged  ourselves  before  the  altar  of  God  to  be 
faithful  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  Christ :  that  we  will  conse-> 
crate  our  time,  our  talents  and  onr  influence  to  the  fbrtheranoe  of 
one  great  object.  It  is  not  for  us  to  determine  where,  or  under 
what  circumstances,  we  will  serve  our  Divine  Master.  Wherever 
His  Providence  hath  placed  us,  there  must  our  day  of  labour  be 
employed.  It  belongs  not  to  us  to  calculate  the  probable  useful- 
ness of  our  labours,  or  to  repine  that  a  more  ample  and  fruitful 
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Md  is  not  aasignefl  us*  We  are  placed  indeed  ia  a  remote  part  of 
the  sacred  vineyard,  and  most  of  us  separated  from  the  converse 
and  sodely  of  oar  Brethren ;  but  loe  are  members  one  qfanother^  and 
have  each  a  share  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  Church.  And 
aasuredly  no  inconsiderable  advantage  will  result  to  the  interests  of 
the  body  of  the  Clergy,  if,  we  keep  the  form  and  character  of  the 
profession  distinctly  visible  in  the  eyes  of  all  around  us* 

*'  Our  insulated  position  renders  us  the  objects  of  minute  and 
scrupulous  attention ;  and  we  have  it  therefore  in  our  power  more 
matertally  to  advance  the  honour  of  religion.  We  owe  it  to  the 
Church,  which  nourishes  us  in  her  bosom,  to  secure,  by  the  inno- 
cence and  sanctity  of  our  lives,  the  respect  and  dignity  of  our 
order.  The  dignity  which  belongs  to  us  is  that  of  character.  The 
Apostolic  charge  on  this  subject  is  addressed,  not  to  the  laity,  but 
to  ouiEselves.  Let  no  man  despise  ikee  ^ .  Nor  can  we  ever,  by 
a  secular  deportment,  sufier  one  shade  of  contempt  to  fall  upon  our 
person  or  our  oflBce,  without  compromising,  in  that  moment,  the 
best  interests  of  our  Establishment. 

^  To  the  lethargy  that  is  apt  to  steal  upon  our  spirits,  from  the 
confined  number  of  our  hearers,  let  us  oppose  the  awful  reflection 
of  the  inconcehrable  value  even  of  one  immortal  soul.  Perhaps  it 
is  an  erroneous  calculation  to  measure  the  success  of  our  labours 
by  a  large  population  or  a  crowded  audience.  It  is,  at  all  events, 
more  profitable  and  more  encouraging,  to  remember  tliat  if  we 
shall  be  made  the  instrument  of  turning  one  from  the  error  of  his 
way,  toe  shall  ^ave  saved  a  soul  from  death,  and  covered  a  multitude 
of  siits.  Let  us  strengthen  by  every  means  in  our  power  the  legi- 
timate influence  of  the  ministerial  character.  Let  us  win  the  con- 
fidence of  our  people  by  our  earnestness  and  affection.  Let  us 
remind  them  of  the  real  nature  of  the  connexion  that  elibsists 
between  a  Minister  and  his  charge;  that  it  depends  on  nothing 
earthly ;  and  that,  however  interrupted  by  the  changes  of  time 
and  place,  it  cannot  be  dissolved  even  by  death  itself;  that  the 
fuhiM  of  its  awful  consequences  will  then  only  be  developed  and 
apprectated,  when  we,  together  with  them,  shall  appear  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ.  We,  to  eive  account  of  the  ministry  com* 
mitted  to  our  trust,  and  they,  of  we  advantages  they  have  enjoined. 
I  Be  patient  there/ore.  Brethren  /  stablish  your  hearts  ;  far  the  coming 
qf  the  Lord  draweth  nigh.'*  P.  18* 

In  the  conclasion  of  the  Sermon,  he  adverts  to  the  esta- 
bliahment  of  the  Episcopal  Mission  College  at  Calcutta,  and 
speaks  in  terms  of  becoming  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the 
zeal  and  liberality  which  projected  and  promoted  this  valn- 
nble  Institotion.  He  has,  we  trust,  rightly  termed  it  a 
icc4f49iXioi  Bs  oMi  a  depository  oif  divine  learning,  and  a  centre  of 
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religioofl  knowledge  for  ages  yet  anborn.  And  ferveiidy  i§ 
we  join  with  him  in  his  sapplication  to  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Charcb,  that  he  may  command  his  blessing  upon  its  fotnre 
labours,  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  perpetoating  the  parity 
of  our  Christian  Faith,  with  the  Apostolic  simpUcity  of  oar 
lEcclesiastical  discipline. 


Art.  V.    Popular  Lectures,  on  the  Bible  and  ^,. 

JBy  Edward  Howie  Locier,  Esq.  F.R.S.    12mo.     pp. 
257.    Rivingtons.^  18^1. 

It  is  not  perhaps  without  some  sacrifice  of  professional 
feeling,  that  we  take  up  a  volame  of  lectores  on  religions 
•nbjecfs  by  a  layman :  atid  yet,  as  we  are  earnestly  desirous 
by  all  fit  and  proper  means  to  promote  the  knowledge  of 
trae  religion  in  the  world,  we  cannot  bat  be  gratified  by 
-seeing  a  layman  so  deeply  impressed  with  its  importance, 
as  to  make  it  bis  study:  and  so  far  advanced  in  tnat  study 
as  to  be  able  not  only  to  gi?e  an  answer  to  any  who  may 
inquire  of  him  the  reason  of  the  faith  be  professes,  but  also 
to  teach  others  to  lay  the  same  foundation  on  which  he  has 
built. 

It  may  indeed  be  thought  that  there  is  a  perceptible  dis- 
tinction between  theology  and  religion.  The  latter  may  be 
styled  a  matter  of  common  concern,  and  general  practice; 
a  rule  of  life  which  all  ought  to  possess,  and  he  able  to  apply: 
while  the  former  is  a  science  which  may  be  safely  left  to 
those  who  are  professionally  engaged  to  study  it,  that  by  its 
aid  they  may  be  empowered  to  teach  religion  to  others  with 
•more  correctness  and  advantage.  It  may  be  said,  and 
doubtless  in  a  certain  sense  with  truth,  that  every  man  must 
look  upon  himself  as  indispensably  obliged  to  be  religious ; 
but  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  any  but  the  clergy  to  be 
theologians.  And  yet,  the  cotinection  between  theology  and 
religion  is  so  intimate,  and  the  limits  of  each  are  so  gradually 
shaded  off  into  the  other,  that  the  precise  line  of  separatiosi 
is  not  very  easily  drawn.  A  sincerely  religious  person  if  he  pos- 
.  sess  an  acnte  mind,  and  be  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  research^ 
can  scarcely  fail  to  become  in  some  degree  a  theologian  :  his 
thouKhts  will  of  necessity  be  much  occupied  by  a  subject 
which  so  greatly  influences  his  feelings,  and  so  continually 
regulates  his  conduct ;  and  he  will  be  led  on  step  by  step. 
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iron  tbat  pnieCical  knowledge  which  may  be  properly  termed 
reKgion,  into  those  speculative  and  scieutific  enqairtes  which 
are  the  province  of  theologv.    And,  as  the  farther  he  pro- 
ceeds, the  more  deeply  will  he  feel  the  importance  and  thc$ 
comforts  of  the  information  he  has  acquired,   he  will  be 
anxious  to  impact  to  others  a  share  in  all  the  benefits  he  is 
eqjoying ;  and  while  perhaps  he  intended  no  more  than  to 
lay  before  the  public  a  popular  and  practical  view  of  religions 
precepts  aud  duties;  he  will  find  himself  insensibly  led  into 
the  regions  of  theory  and  speculation,  or  into  those  doctrinal 
investigations  which  it  13  always  best,  because  safest,  to  leave 
to  those  who  are  professionally  bound  to  devote  their  time 
and  faculties  exclusively  to  their  pursuit.    Something  similar 
to  this  has  doubtless  been  the^  process  by  which  many  con- 
scientious laymen  have  been  onfortonateiy  induced  to  tres- 
pass upon  the  province  of  the  divine*    We  say  unfortunately, 
because,    though  we  well  remember  the  illustrious  names 
which  may  be  cited  against  us>  names  which  form  a  splendid 
exception  to  the  rule  we  would  inforce,  we  think  that,  upon 
the  whole,  more  injunr  than  advantage  has  resulted  to  Chris- 
tianity, from  the  theological  labours  of  the  laity.    We  should 
he  ungrateful  if  we  did  not  acknowledge  the  wisdom  aud 
the  piety  of  such  writers  as  Boyle,  Mewton,  and  Nelson^  men 
to  whose  works  the  ablest  divines  would  not  hesitate  to  ac* 
knowledge  themselves  indebted ;  and  we  are  equally  ready 
io  allow  that  many  volumes  of  humbler  pretensions,  but  of 
eonsiderable  and  permanent  utility,  have  been  added  to  the 
library  of  the  pious  christian  by  laymen.     But  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  majority  of  those  who  have  thus  taken  upon 
themselves  the  office,  for  the  due  discharge  of  which  the 
clergy  are  professionally  responsible,  have  laboured  iu  a  very 
different  spirit,  and  for  far  less  beneficial  purposes.  We  do  not 
allude  to  some  more  notorious  examples  which  have  passed 
Under  our  own  eves ;  to  treatises  in  delience  of  SocinianisiU 
written  by  naval  officers;  or  to  the  egregious  Church  of 
Englandism  of  that  idol  of  the  Portuguese  reformers,   Mr- 
Jeremy  Bentham ;  or  to  certain  others  scarcely  less  violent^ 
and  certainly  more  mischievous  attacks  upon  our  religious 
establishments,  which  have  been  attributed  to  the  leisure  of 
briefless  barristers.    These  are  instances  so  notorious,  thut 
they  may  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves.     But,  there  are 
lAany  other  less  virulent,  and  perhaps  much  better  intended 
tracts,  continually  obtruded  upon  the  world  by  lay  writers. 
Which  are  little  calculated  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  pure 
religion,  or  to  cherish  the  practice  of  genuine  piety  among  u^. 
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Mr.  Looker  himself  has  tmlj  stated  tlie  fact»  when  he  nays 
in  his  preface, 

**  The  author  is  fully  sensible  of  the  injury  which  has  been  done 
to  true  religion,  by  the  unwarranted  exercise  of  the  functions  of 
the  Cliristian  ministry.  Many  weak  and  mi^uided  men  have 
taken  upon  themselves  to  preach  opinions  which  have  given  great 
conccrrf  to  pious  chnstians>;  and  some  who  were  the  concealed 
enemies  of  the  Church,  have  availed  themselves  of  this  cloak  to 
disseminate  the  most  pernicious  tenets.  But  these  are  few  in 
number,  compared  with  such  as  have  erred  from  ignorance  or  va- 
nity. The  charge  of  hypocrisy  so  frequently  made  against  them 
has  been  seldom  justly  founded ;  but  the  errors  of  the  enthusiast 
may  sometimes  prove  as  dangerous  as  the  wiles  of  the  hypocrite. 
The  imprudent  zeal  of  those  prer«chers  who  conscientiously  believe 
the  absurdities  they  utter,  has  too  often  a  powerful  influence  upon 
unsteady  and  ignorant  minds."     Pref.  -P.  vi. 

To  this  we  will  only  add,  that  all  which  the  respectable 
author  observes  of  the  evil  which  has  resulted  irom  the 
preaching  of  weak  and  misguided  men,  who  have  obtruded 
themselves  unbidden  into  the  sacred  office,  will  apply  in  its 
full  force  to  lay  writers  as  well  as  lay  preachers  ;  and  we  say 
this  with  the  less  reluctance  on  the  present  occasion,  because 
it  will  appear,  that  Mr.  Locker  is  completely  exempted  from 
the  charge ;  that  he  neither  unnecessarily  invaded  the  office 
of  the  clergy,  nor  did  he  in  the  discbarge  of  that  part  of  the 
clerical  duties  which  were  unexpectedly  devolved  upon  him, 
deviate  from  that  discreet  and  sober  line  of  conduct  to  which, 
in  similar  circumstances,  the  best  instructed  clergyman  would 
lave  adhered.  While  serving  as  secretary  to  the  commander 
in  chief  on  a  foreign  station,  he  felt  it  his  duty  in  the  absence 
of  a  chaplain,  to  undertake  the  performance  of  the  church 
service  on  board  the  flag  ship  of  Lord  Exmouth  :  and  in  the 
discharge  of  that  duty  he  was  naturally  led  to  consider  the 
spiritusu  wants  of  bis  congregation :  and  finding  them  wholly 
unprovided  with  books  of  religious  instruction  suited  to  tlieir 
habits  and  capacities,  in  addition  to  those  practical  dis* 
courses  which  he  addressed  to  the  whole  crew  when  assem- 
bled for  divine  worship,  **  he  thought  the  sabbath  evenings 
might  be  profitably  employed  among  those  who  were  willing 
to  usten  to  a  short  account  of  the  several  books  which  are  com- 
prised in  the  Bible,  and  to  a  summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England."  Pref.  P.  ix.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the 
Lectures  on  the  Bible  and  Liturgy  now  before  us.  Th^y 
wcfre  first  delivered  in  a  series  of  unwritten  addresses  to  tiie  s^\- 
lors  and  soldiers  who  assembled  on  the  Sunday  evenings  in  the 
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gai^room  of  a  man  of  war.  Tbey  were  afterwards  put  toge- 
ther in  their  present  form,  for  the  use  of  the  junior  ofRcers^ 
and  others  of  the  author's  hearers,  who  expressed  themselves 
desirous  of  improvement  in  Christian  knowledge.  Tbey  have 
been  subsequently  inserted  in  a  periodical  publication  called 
'*  Hie  plain  Englishman  ;"  and  are  now  printed  in  a  separate 
form  for  more  general  circulation.  Perhaps  a  volume  thus 
coming  before  us  is  scarcely  a  legitimate  subject  for  criti- 
cism :  but  it  appears  to  us  so  well  suited  for  the  use  of  per- 
sons in  the  humhler  walks  of  life,  that  we  are  desirous  of  con- 
tributing, as  far  as  the  influence  of  our  recommendation  may 
extend,  to  promote  its  dispersion  by  those  charitable  indi- 
Tidnals  who  are  continually  endeavouring  to  supply  their 
poorer  neighbours  with  the  means  of  religious  instruction. 

The  Yolome  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  contains 
six  Lectures  on  the  Bible ;  in  which  a  general  view  is  first 
taken  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  then  a  more  particular  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  several  books  under  the  heads  of  history. 
Prophecy,  Psalms,  and  Proverbs.  The  New  Testament  then 
falls  under  the  author's  consideration  in  a  similar  way.  He 
first  gives  his  readers  a  general  account  of  the  contents  of 
the  whole  volume^  and  then  a  brief  statement  of  the  contents 
of  the  several  books,  and  a  short  account  of  their  authors, 
of  tlie  time  when  tbey  were  written,  aud  the  pavticular  ob- 
ject which  each  inspired  writer  had  in  view.  A  few  extracts 
from  different  parts  of  these  Lectures,  will  best  acquaint  our 
readers  with  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Locker  has  performed 
his  nsefol  task:  and  will  perhaps  recommend  the  volume 
more  eSectnally  than  any  general  expressions  of  commenda- 
tion. 

The  following  passage,  in  which  we  think  that  Mr.  Locker 
hfts  very  fairly  stated  the  difficulties  which  the  simple  mind 
of  an  uneducated  individual  will  have  to  encouilter,  when  he 
first  undertakes  the  perusal  of  the  Scripttlres,  we  recommend 
to  the  serious  attention  of  all  those  well  intentioned  persons 
who  fancy  that  when  they  have  put  the  Bible  into  the  hands 
of  the  poor,  they  have  effectually  provided  for  their  religious 
instruction  and  improvement  in  righteousness. 

*'  I  can  easily  conceive  the  difficulty  which  must  stand  in  the 
way  of  any  one-  who^  for  the  first  time,  opens  his  Bible  with  a  se- 
rious inclination  to  understand  it.  His  mind  must  be  almost  en- 
tirely unprepared  for  such  a  subject.  The  confused  notions  which 
he  has  recenred  of  the  Sacred  History,  either  from  his  parents,  or 
from'accidental  information,  give  him  little  or  no  assistance  in  the 
qndertaking.     There  may  be  some  here  who,  notwitlistanding  their 
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opportunities  of  obtaining  this  knowledge,  have  not  until  BOir 
thought  with  earaestness  upon  the  subject. 

**  A  iierson  thus  circumstanced  may  be  at  length  convinced  that 
the  Bible  alone  contains  the  word  of  God.  He  is  happily  per- 
suaded of  the  absolute  necessity  of  looking  into  it,  first  as  a  auty 
expressly  commanded  by  God,  and  next  as  the  means  of  learning 
his  duty.  He  is  satisfied  of  the  importance  of  setting  about  it 
without  delay*  He  turns  to  his  Bible  for  these  purposes,  expecting 
perhaps  to  find  a  regular  code  of  instructions  to  guide  him,  acconf 
mg  to  the  usual  mode  of  teaching  systems  of  human  learning.  He 
searches  through  tlie  Sacred  Volume,  but  finds  it  made  up  of  parts 
quite  differing  from  each  other.  He  finds  a  history  of  the  world 
carried  on  through  a  few  pages,  and  the  narratiTO  afterwards  con- 
fined to  the  affairs  of  a  particular  nation.  He  reads  a  most  asto- 
nishing account  of  God  s  direct  interference  in  the  worldly  con« 
corns  of  this  chosen  people ;  who,  notwithstandizw  the  high  favour 
by  which  they  were  distinguished,  may  appear  to  him  to  £ive  been 
toully  undeserving  of  such  great  kmdoess.  They  stand  convicted 
by  their  own  history  of  the  grossest  acts  of  rebellion,  idolatry,  and 
wickedness.  Nevertheless  he  finds  them  supported  by  the  Almighty, 
in  waging  war  upon  other  nations,  guided  in  their  conquests,  and 
protected  in  their  struggles  by  supernatural  Providence,  and  at 
last  gaining  possession  of  the  lands  of  their  enemies,  whom  they 
absolutely  destroy  by  the  divine  command. 

'*  The  ineq^perienced  reader,  sufprised  at  these  things,  proceeds 
in  his  examination  with  increasing  curiosity  and  wonder.  He  next 
reads  of  many  holy  men  raised  up  from  time  to  time  among  these 
chosen  people,  who  were  instructed  by  God  himself,  to  deliver  to 
them  accounts  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  that  were  after- 
wards  to  happen ;  taking  them  to  task  for  their  crimes  in  the  seve. 
rest  language,  yet  at  the  same  time  promising  to  them  the  greatert 
future  blessings,  and  the  distinguished  honour  of  giving  a  Saviour 
to  the  world  in  aftertimes,  who  should  be  descended  from  their  own 
stock.  He  is  lost  in  amasement  at  the  many  wonderful  things  of 
which  he  reads.  He  is  confounded  at  the  difficulties  which  press 
upon  his  mind,  and  possibly  he  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  these  sacred  writers  and  prophets,  or  to  turn  away  in  despair  of 
understanding  matters  so  contrary  to  his  own  experience."     P.  3. 

To  assist  the  unlearned  reader  in  this  necessary  but  diffi* 
cult  study,  Mr.  Locker  commences  his  Lectures  by  some 
introductory  observations  on  the  many  various  things  con- 
tained in  the  Bible ;  on  its  great  age;  on  tlie  rudeness  of  the 
limes  in  which  the  Scriptures  were  composed,  and  the  change 
of  manners  and  opinions  since ;  and  lastly,  on  the  fact,  that 
a  book  of  Divine  authority  which  treats  of  the  nature  of  God, 
and  his  dealings  with  men,  must  of  necessity  contain  thinga 
of  an  uncommon  nature. 

The  rellectioos  which  he  makes  upon  these  several  topics 
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are  very  well  suited  for  his  purpose/  They  are  drawn  up  in 
a  clear,  unaffeeted  style,  and  tney  will  doubtless  assist  many 
unlettered  stadents,  and  relieve  their  minds  from  perplexi- 
ties which  they  could  not  escape ;  and  prevent  errors  which 
mi^t  have  seriously  impeded  their  progress  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  way  of  salvation. 

We  extract  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Locker's  sixth 
Lecture,  which  contains  a  retrospective  view  of  the  contents 
of  the  whole  Bible,  and  of  the  various  observations  which  be 
had  made  in  support  of  their  authenticity,  or  in  illustration  of 
their  narrative.  We  do  not  cite  the  passage  as  containing 
any  thing  novel ;  but  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  ability  which 
Mr.  Locker  has  shewn,  in  adaptmg  his  materials  to  the  com- 
prdienaion  and  character  of  his  hearers. 

*'  In  examining  the  circumstances  of  our  Saviour's  life,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  consider  how  such  events  could,  with  any  prospect  of 
being  believed,  be  reported  to  have  happened  in  Lonoon,  or  any 
other  great  city  of  the  present  day,  if  they  had  not  really  taken 
ptece. 

If  a  person  were  to  pretend  to  perform  such  miracles,  and  his 
friends,  after  he  was  put  to  death,  for  thus  trying  to  impose  on  the 
world,  were  to  spread  a  report  of  hb  having  risen  from  the  dead, 
would  any  number  of  persons  be  found  wild  enough  to  believe 
such  a  story,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  common  sense  and 
knowledge  of  the  public  ?  If,  as  a  Jewish  council  declared  of  the 
diiciples  of  Christ,  these  men  had  stolen  away  his  body,  would 
they,  with  the  corpse  Ijring  before  them,  be  frantic  enough  to  be- 
lieve he  had  come  to  life}  or  is  it  credible  that  without  hopes  of 
reward  they  would  put  forth  such  a  story  ?  And  if  they  did, 
would  not  one  general  voice  of  contempt  and  indignation  put  to 
silence  such  an  absurd  declaration,  and  prove  the  whole  to  be  an 
imposition  ?  Again,  could  they  be  rash  enough  le  publish  an  ac- 
count of  miracles  which  everybody  knew  to  be  false,  or  to  state 
that  at  his  execution  a  terrible  earthquake  shook  the  ground,  that 
a  wonderful  darkness  overspread  the  city  of  London  in  the  open 
day,  and  that  many  eminent  divines,  who  died  long  ago,  came 
to  life  again  out  of  their  graves,  and  walked  through  the  streets  i 
Would  l^ey  ventuie  sul^h  a  declaration  when  every  person  to  whom 
they  appealed  could  contradict  them,  and  declare  that  no  such 
thing  had  taken  place  ? 

Yet  such  facts  as  these  the  Evangelists  record ;  and  they  per. 
severed  in  maintaining  the  truth  of  this  story,  without  any  possible 
chance  of  reward,  in  spite  of  all  the  threats  and  persecutions  of 
their  enemies  ;  they  endured  the  severest  hardships  and  sufferings, 
and  were  executed  at  length,  with  this  declaration  on  their  lips, 
when  a  single  word,  acknowledging  then*  falsehood,  would  have 
instantly  saved  their  Kves,  restored  them  to  freedom,  and  secured 
to  them  the  reward  and  patronage  of  their  unfeeling  persecutor*. 
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The  enemies  of  Christ^s  Religion  sought  in  ram  for  angr  such 
oonfession :  no  inttance  of  the  kind  was  found.  They  w^re  driven 
to  absolute  stlenoe.  The  Jewish  historians  (especially  JosephuSy 
already  referred  to,)  would  gladly  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
slightest  ground  of  falsehood  against  them.  The  chief  priests  and 
scribesy  who  so  earnestly  strove  to  keep  down  the  increasing  repu* 
tation  of  the  Christian  faith,  would  have  eagerly  brought  forward  anj 
evidence  to  cast  discredit  on  the  Gospel  history,  but  none  whatever 
was  to  be  found.  The  facts  were  too  well  known  to  be  doubted. 
The  numberless  witnesses  of  Christ's  miracles  were  still  living  at 
Jerusalem.  The  faith  in  consequence  spread  around  **on  every 
siile,  until  it  finally  attained  that  prodigious  extent  at  which  it  has 
now  arrived."    P.  105. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  comprises  eight  Lectures  on 
the  Liturgy*  From  the  firsts  which  is  wholly  introductory, 
we  select  the  following  remarks^  in  vindication  of  our  ex-r 
celleot  F4)rm  of  Prayer  from  one  of  the  most  hacknied  ob- 
jections urged  against  it;  namely,  that  it  is  too  long,  aad 
rendered  so  by  vain  and  useless  repetitions. 

<^  When  you  hear  any  one  complain  of  the  tiresome  length  of 
Divine  service,  or  of  things  said  over  and  over  again  in  our  public 
prayers,  you  may  be  sure  he  yet  wants  that  true  relish  for  devor 
tion»  which  would  prevent  his  feeling  these  as  objections  to  our 
Liturgy.  No  man  in  earnest  to  receive  any  worldly  favour,  or  to 
obtain  pardon  for  a  crime,  evc^r  thought  the  expressions,  which  his 
friends  recommended  him  to  use,  either  too  long  or  too  full.  On 
the  contrary,  if  you  notice  tlie  language  of  a  person  in  such  a  situ- 
ation, he  endeavours  to  weary  out  his  benefactor  or  his  judge  with 
his  petitions.  He  repeats  the  same  things  over  and  over  again  ; 
and  be  never  leaves  on,  so  long  as  he  is  permitted  to  address  him, 
until  he  thinks  he  has  prevailed,  and  has  obtained  a  promise  of  the 
£ivour  or  the  pardon,  for  which  he  has  entreated. 

We  see,  in  fact,  that  a  pious  man  is  always  the  last  to  complain 
of  the  length  or  repetition  of  our  prayers.  Few  are  pious,  and 
therefore  most  men  complain ;  or  if  they  do  not  express  their 
weariness,  tlicy  are  inattentive  and  uneasy  while  at  church,  and  feel 
relieved  when  the  service  is  at  an  end.  Look  round  during  our 
public  devotions,  and  observe,  how  few  seem  at  all  interested 
about  the  solemn  business,  which  brought  them  there.  Or,  what 
is  much  better,  instead  of  watching  the  negligence  of  others,  look' 
into  your  own  hearts,  and  you  will  own  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  . 
your  attention  to  the  prayers.  Confess  that  you  too  often  neglect 
to  repeat  the  prayers  at  all,  or  if  you  repeat  them,  that  you  do 
not  think  of  tlieir  meaning.  Acknowledge  that  your  thoughts 
are  constantly  wandering  away  upon  other  matters;  upon  the 
merest  trifles  ;  nay,  too  often  upon  schemes  of  desperate  wicked* 
uess.    The  Tempter  has  power  to  draw  you  away  trom  your  duty 
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to  God,  unless  you  exert  yoursehes  to  resist  him.  The  bad  de. 
sires  of  jour  own  hearts  are  constantly  seducing  away  your 
thoughts  from  God ;  and  at  the  very  moment  you  are  assembling 
in  his  presence,  your  corrupt  dispositions  may  be  plotting  somo 
■ew  vice,  some  scheme  of  wickedness,  which,  if  you  recollect 
yourselves  a  moment,  you  know  must  bring  you  to  condemnation/* 
P.  123. 

The  second  Lecture  contains  observations  on  the  Daily 
Service,  leaving  the  Creed  for  separate  consideration.  In 
the  third*  after  briefly  noticing  tlie  Collects,  Epistles,  and 
Gospels,  he  proceeds  to  the  Occasional  Services.  In  his  Re«* 
marks  on  the  Catechism,  we  think  he  has  somewhat  under- 
rated it.  As  a  summary  of  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
Faith,  it  never  has,  or  can  be  exceeded.  It  is  true,  that 
nomeroos  expositions  of  it  have  appeared ;  but  they  have 
not  proceeded  from  any  general  conviction  that  its  terms 
were  obscure,  and  required  explanation.  They  are  rather 
to  be  considered,  as  the  result  oi  the  performance  of  the  im- 
portant duty  of  catechising ;  in  which,  after  satis^ing  him- 
self that  the  Catechumens  nave  the  words  of  the  Catechism 
impressed  npoQ  their  memories,  the  Catechist  will  of  course 
nBke*uHe  of  those  words  as  a  test  on  which  to  fonnd  that 
more  lengthened  and  familiar  illustration  of  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  our  holy  religion,  which  for  the  sake  of  his 
infant  papils,  as  well  as  others  who  may  attend  them,  he 
will  deem  it  expedient  to  deliver.  No  form  of  words  can  be 
devised  which  will  be  equally  intelligible  to  all  capacities: 
hot  few  forms  can  be  pointed  out,  which  offer  less  diflSculties 
to  ordinary  understandings  than  the  Church  Catechism. 

The  Offices  for  the  Visitation  and  Communion  of  the 
Sick,  afford  Mr.  Locker  an  opportunity  of  making  the  fol- 
lowing forcible  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  his  hearers,  on 
the  danger  of  delaying  repentance. 

**  In  the  hour  of  sickness  and  misfortune  alone,  our  hearts  ar6 
properly  humbled  to  an  entire  dependence  upon  God  for  mercy 
and  for  assistance ;  and  this  is  the  time,  when  we  are  disposed  to 
listen  most  earpestly  to  some  pious  clergyman,  or  to  some  sincere 
friend,  on  the  great  a&ir  of  salvation.  In  such  moments  the 
hardest  heart  may  sometimes  be  overcome  by  the  sense  of  ap- 
proaching death,  or  by  the  force  oi  some  solemn  remonstrance ; 
and  many  a  man,  who  has  unexpectedly  recovered  from  a  sick 
bed,  has  had  to  bless  God  all  his  life  after,  for  sending  him  such 
a  warning  of  the  dreadful  danger  of  continuing  in  sin.  Many  a 
man,  who  has  spent  his  life  without  the  fear  of  God,  has  been 
spared  long  enough,  in  bis  last  illness,  to  make  his  peace  with  his 
ofendcd  fiediBemer;  apd,  though  short  the  seabou  for  preparation. 
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has  gone  into  his  presence  with  afn  humble  hope  of  mercjr  throagh 
tfie  atonement  of  Christ,  and  has  received  the  Saccameni  on  JMs 
death-bed,  and  feh  that  his  devout  service  was  accepted.  But  be 
cautious,  I  earnestly  entreat  you,  how  you  put  off  to  the  futdre 
that  reformation^  Which  is  required  of  you  ftoto.  Do  not  deceive 
yourselves  with  the  hope  that  a  death-bed  repentance  will  set  Jdl 
right,  and  cancel  the  heavy  debt  of  sin,  for  which  you  will  as-» 
suredly  be  called  to  account.  The  resolution  to  put  off  repentance 
18  a  dreadful  defiance  of  God.  He  has  mercifully  shewn  favour  to 
some,  by  affording  them  time  and  help,  even  at  their  latter  end,  to 
regain  his  pardon :  but  can  we  presuikie  to  reckon,  that  we  shall  be 
so  spared?  See  how  few  art  spared.  See  how  many  are  cut  <jff 
in  the  midst  of  their  sins,  especially  in  our  prolessioQ ;— our  com* 
panions  are  continually  summoned  .away  from  us  at  a  sudden 
Vraming.  Those  mistaken  men,  who  would  make  you  believe,  that 
the  Lord  converts  whom  he  pleases,  without  any  exertions  of  dieir 
own,  and  would  persuade  you  that  this  conversion  is  effected  in  a 
moment,  even  at  your  last  hour,  fatally  deceive  you.  True  it  is, 
that  salvation  is  the  free  gifl  of  God,  and  con&rred  on  us  through 
the  merits  of  Christ  alone.  But  it  is  given  to  the  fkithful,  and  #e 
Imfow  fi'om  Scripture,  as  well  as  ftom  our  own  experience,  that  it 
requires  our  most  earnest  exertions  to  overcome  sin,  and  to  recover 
hfai  favour ;  and  if  we  do  all  we  can,  then  only,  we  are  taught  ttf 
b^neve,  he  will  sraciously  accept  us.  But,  at  Uie  close  of  a  care-i 
lesslifb,  we  can  have  Uttle  hope  of  doing  this,  when  our  minds  are 
clouded  with  age  and  infirmities,  and  our  bodies  tortured  frith 
pain.  We  cannot  expect  forgiveness,  unless  we  sincerely  repent 
$nd  return  to  God*  whilef  he  gives  us  the  opportunity,  as  well  aa 
the  means,  of  working  out  our  salvation  through  Christ."    P.  164^ 

*  The  fourth  and  fifth  Lectures  are  on  the  Creed ;  the  sixth 
and  seventh  briefly  explain  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the 
^^hth  and  last  is  on  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
'  Li  the  following  passage,  Mr.  Locker  me^ta  one  of  the  most 
cdmmon  ob^ctions  against  partaking  in  this  Sacrament,  in  a 
manner  which  shews  him  to  be  well  acquainted  with  Hie 
character  of  those  whom  he  was  addressing,  and  skilful  in 
adapting  his  language  and  arguments  io  their  peculiar 
feeiinga  and  capacities. 

** 'One,  who  now  sits  among  you,  has  explained  to  me,  4hat  I 
believe  to  be  the  diief  cause  of  your  neglect  of  this  solemn  service. 

•  AVhen  I  asked  him,  why  so  many  renised  to  go  to  the  Sacra. 
.^meiit,  he  said  be  knew  several  that  did  not  like  to  go,  because,  if 

f hey  did,  they  chouglit  they  must  give  up  all  their  pldasurieis  firotti 

•  Wjfct  ikn^  fbrward,  or  else  ofcnd  God  more  than  by  staying  a#isy. 
TO  owned  that  lie  was  otic^  of  the  same  mind,  and  long  hung  back 
we  that  rsison.  •  Netbing,  my  friends,  can  bd  a  greater  mislalce. 
I  am  very  anxious  to  set  you  right  about  this  matter.    There  are^I 
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Imov,  tome  among  us,  and  very  worthy  men  tbey  arfe,  who  haire 
gotten  a  notion,  .that  religion  forbids  all  mirth  and  amusement ; 
who  think  they  give  offence  to  Ood,  if  they  take  part  in  the  inno* 
eent  dhrersioos  and  lively  conversation  of  their  shipmates;  and 
Ikncy  it  is  thdir  duty  to  be  always  gloomy,  and  to  be  n>r  ever  talk« 
ing  about  religion. 

My  excellent  friends,  you  little  think,  without  intending  it,  how 
much  hijury  you  may  thus  be  doing  to  the  cause  of  piety.  I  am 
sure  you  would  be  truly  concerned  to  know,  that  any  young  man 
was  discouraged  by  the  very  endeavours  you  use  to  bring  him  to 
God*  But  when  the  young  and  the  lively  are  told,  that  religion 
does  not  allow  of  such  pastimes,  you  make  them  believe  that  relt* 
gioo  is  one  thing  and  pleasure  another.  You  bring  them  to  say, 
V  reli^on  is  to  make  us  dull  and  melancholy  as  you  are,  we  Will 
ibDow  our  pleasures, — we  will  think  of  religion  by  and  bye ;  and  so 
yoa  shut  their  hearts  against  devotion,  and  all  the  teacher  can  do 
afterwards  will  be  in  vain  to  bring  them  back  to  God. 

I  should  well  deserve  your  reproaches,  if  I  said  any  thing  which 
might  seem  to  treat  lightly  the  sacred  duties  of  religion.  I  believe 
you  are  well  persuaded,  that  my  sincere  desire  is  to  promote  it  by 
those  observations  I  am  now  making.  Let  us  show  our  younger 
friends  that  religion,  so  far  from  forbidding  innocent  enjoyments, 
tt  the  fnend  to  happiness ;  that  it  deprives  us  of  no  real  pleasures ; 
that,  hj  preserving  us  in  the  favour  of  God,  our  hearts  are  always 
contented  and  happy;  and,  when  they  perceive  this,  they  will 
be  ready  to  follow  our  advice,  and  take  tne  benefit  of  our  assist- 
ance. Solomon  says,  a  merry  heart  maketh  a  cheerfid  counte- . 
nance.  I  can  truly  say  a  cheerful  countenance  may  always  proceed 
from  a  reUgkna  heart;  and,  so  far  from  religion  making  a  man 
dull  and  dismal,  the  most  pious  persons  of  my  acqoamtance  are 
not  only  the  best<-tcmpered,  but  the  happiest  people  1  know.'^  P. 
9A\. 

We  add  one  more  passage,  because  it  proves  that  the 
aathor,  though  earnest  in  his  exhortations  tb  his  hearers  to 
perform  this  solemn  and  most  important  part  of  their  duty, 
IS  also  careful  to  impress  upon  their  miuds  the  necessity  of 
due  preparation,  and  to  instruct  them  how  they  ought  to 
prepare  themselves. 

**  I  am  very  anxious,'*  he  says,  **  to  see  evety  one  of  you  thex«g 
because  it  is  not  only  a  boun(!|pn  duty,  but  the  performance  of  it 
is  a  means  of  your  becoming  ^better  men*  Every  man,  who  ia 
not  a  hypocrite,  must  be  the  better  for  it.  I  began  by  lupuring 
you,  that  there  is  no  man  here,  wlio  may  not  fit  himself  to  ap- 
pear there  xpor(hi!y  next  Sunday,  if  he  earnestly  ^ets  himself  to 
Cpare  for  it  by  prayer  and  self-examination.  But  let  lio  man 
k  upon  the  Holy  Sacrament  as  a  light  matter.    Let  no  man 
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Merame  to  come  without  hftring  thcmgbt  smoudy  upon  what  be 
IS  going  to  do.    You  niiiBt  examine  your  souls.    Tott  must  prajr 
ibr  help  to  feel  and  know  your  own  ainfolness.    You  must  forgiTe, 
4'om  your  hearty  any  who  have  done  you  wrong ;  for  how  else  cau 
you  we  to  ask  forgiveaess  yourself  ?    What  are  the  crimes,  that 
any  one  has  committed  towards  you,  compared  with  youn,  before 
Qod?  ^  Every  man  knows  something  worse  of  himself,  than  he 
knows  of  his  neighbour ;  and  if  he  deals  honestly  with  himself,  he 
will  confess  it  to  God,  and  humbly  pray  that  it  may  be  forgiven. 
.  Perhaps  some  of  you  may  be  staggered  by  this  accoont  of  your 
self-examination*    You  may  think  you  cannot  do  this ;  tfiat  you 
cannot  bring  your  minds  into  this  religious  di^osition.    As  your 
sincere  friend,  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  you  muH  do  it.    Ypu 
ore  commanded  to  come  to  the  Lord*8  table  by  Christ  himself.    l£ 
jpu,  do  not  go,  you  disobey  God ;  if  you  go  unprepared,  you  in- 
sjUt  him*    Yott  see,  then,  you  have  no  choice ;  you  dare  not  let 
it  alone.    After  what  I  have  told  you  there  is  no  excuse ;  you  can- 
AOt  plead  ignorance  any  longer.    You  cannot  say  I  will  go  another 
time ;  that  is  trifling  with  God's  mercy :  you  must  go  now,  and  go. 
prepared.     How  do  you  know  he  will  ever  give  you  another  op- 
portunity i    Remember  our  Lord's  own  solemn  words:  "  Sinner^ 
this  night  thy  soul  may  be  required  of  thee." 
'  If  you  firmly  believe,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  laid  down  his 
life  for  your  sake ;  if  you  can  kneel  before  him  and  truly  say,  you 
rely  upon  his  mercy  and  help,  earnestly  begging  pardon  for  all 
your  past  sins,  resolving  to  do  your  best  endeavours  to  sin  no- 
more,  and  to  give  yourself  up  to  his  service  in  future;  if  you  can 
heartily  and  honestly  do  this^  you  are  in  a  fit  state  to  go  to  thc^ 
Sjacrament.    Here  no  learning  is  required;  it  is  not  necessary  to 
he  a  scholar  to  understand  this:  the  most  ignorant,  as  well  as  the . 
wisest  here,  may  equally  approach  the  altar.    Though  you  may 
not  be  able  to  read,  if  you  now  rightly  know  the  use  and  meaning 
of  it,  and  the  benefit  you  will  receive  from  it,  you  may  go  with  a 
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with  heinous  crimes,  do  but  bring  to  God^s  altar  a  heart  deeply 
penitent,  a  fiiith  steadily  fixed  on  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ, — 
God  has  promised  you  his  pardon  sealed  with  the  precious  blood 
of  your  crucified  Saviour.'*    P.  253. 

•  It  is  not  often  that  we  find  Mr.  Locker  chargeable  with 
ahy  error  of  suflioient  importance  to  require  specific  observa« 
tion:  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out  one,  into 
which  he  has  probably  been  inadvertently  led ;  and  which  is 
a  blemish  that  we  would  willingly  see  removed  from  the  page 
wliich  it  disfigures.  In  the  fifth  Lecture  on  the  Liturgy, 
spring  of  the  lifting  up  of  the  braeen  serpent  by  Mosea 
in  the  wilderness,  he  says,  that  it  was  referred  to  by  our 
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Bleated  Sarioar  at  a^  lict  Whicli  prefigured  bis  owd  Restar*: 
recttOD.  (P.  203.)  If  he  refers  to  the  passage  in  Si  John's. 
Gospel  to  which  he  evideniiy  allades,  (John  iii«  14c>his  wiU! 
at  once  |iercdVe,  that  oar  Lord  sjkeaks  of  it  as  a  type  of  his 
Craci&xion  ;  and  snch  is  the  light  in  which  it  has  been,  we 
beliBve,  always  considwed.  .  We  may  aho  ask  Mr.  Locker 
upon  what  anmority  he  has  attributed  the  49th  Psalm  to  So- 
lomon ?  (P.  S3.)  Commentators  are  much  divided  in  their- 
opinions  respecting  the  author  of  this  difficult  Psahn^-  as 
well  as  on  the  iroe  meaning  of  many  passages  in  it :  but  we- 
are  not  aware  that  any  intei^teter  of  note  has  considered  So^. 
loaonar  its  anther;  at  I^ast  our  own  researches,  have  n6t» 
enabled,  na.to  discover  the  authority  for  such  an  opinion. 

These  however  are  matters  idiich  will  admit  of  easy  cor« 
rection ;  and  if  this  useful  volume  should  be  reprinted^  we 
think  Mr.  Locker  will  thank  us  for  having  pointed  them  oat 
to  Jns  notice.  Upon  the.  ^ole»  we  consider  these  Lectures 
to  .form  a  valuable  addition  to  those  stores  of  religious  in- 
stmetion  which  have  been  provided  for  the  ns^  of  Ae  lower 
oiittses. 
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AlfT;  VI.    The  Principles  €f  Foretuie  Medicine^  SyMiemct*,' 
iieatfy  Arranged,  and  applied  to  British  Practice.    Bv 
John  Gordon  Smith,  M.D.  8vo.    Pp.  SS2.   14s.  Messrs. 
Ifnd^rwood.    1821. 

We  will  not  quarrel  with  the  terms  ^'  Forensic  Medicmek*' 
apd  ^*  Medical  Jurisprudence ;"  for  it,  probably,  would  not 
be  easy  to  substitute  others  which  would  answer  the  purpose- 
equally  well.    But  the  exoteric  reader  may,  perhaps^  require^ 
to  bd  told,  that  they  apply  to  those  principles  which,  in  legal r 
investigations,  enaUe  the  magistrate  to  form  oorreot  opi-* 
moos  on  the  causes  of  iiyuries  which  the  human  person  may* 
haire  snstained.    It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  science  is- 
of  m^  small  finportance ;  and,  strange  to  say^  its  cultivation 
in  England,  systematically,  is,  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  alto- 
gether, new. 

About  thirty  years  since,  a  brief  abstract  of  a  foreigti  work' 
appeared  under  the  title  of  Dr.  Farr's  Elements,  tn  1815« 
Dr.  Bartley  published  a  treatise  on  Forensic  Medicine,  in  a> 
small  compass ;  and  subseouently  Doctors  Male  and  Rober-. 
ton  have  edited  larger  works  on  the  same  subject.  With  the- 
exoei^tion  bf  saoh  detached  papers  as  the  medical  journds, 
have  periodical^  contained,  (and  ^e  haveTeaion  to  beliiere 
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that  di€8e  are  namerodg  and  valnable,)  sach  is  the  meagre 
sum  contriboted  by  jEngiisfa  pbyncians  to'  this  interesting; 
brnneh  of  their  professional  knowledge. 

We  cannot  feel  assured,  that  Dr.  Grordon  Smith's  work 
will  attract  more  attention  than  those  of  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors; and  they,  probably,  by  this  .time,  have  undergone  the 
fete  of  most "  Treatises."  Neither  the  style,  nor  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  volnme,  are  particularly  attractive :  we  heartily 
wish  they  were  more  so;  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  assemble 
in  the  same  small  space  so  large  a  measure  of  important 
facts ;  and  facts,  after  all,  are  better  than  fine  writing  in  a  book 
of  science.    Some  of  these  we  shall  present  to  our  readers. 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  proof  of  death  which  can 
be  admitted  as  absolute,  Potretaction;  and  in  warm  cU- 
mates,  where  the  body  is  hurried  rapidly  to  interment^  it 
s  highly  necessary  that  this  process  should  be  allowed  to 
commence.  Dr.  Smith  himself,  saw  in*  a  celebrated  conti- 
nental city,  a  poor  woman,  yet  alive,  ^carried  to  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  in  broad  day:  the  spectators  fortunately  inter- 
posed in  this  particular  instance ;  but  its  occurrence  suffi- 
ciently evinces  that  a  belief  in  mistakes  of  the  kind  is  not 
altogether  fancifuL  Besides  being  buried  alive»  (an  opera*- 
tion  with  which  we  have  heard  many  people  of  sense  express 
themselves  dissatisfied,)  there  is  a  chance,  it  appears,  if  we 
do  not  take  good  care,  of  being  burnt  alive  auo ;  and,  as 
the  kindling  is  spontaneous,  the  sufferer,  unless  he  meets 
with  a  good-natured  Coroner,  ought  by  tbe  strict  letter  of  the 
law,  to  be  laid  under  four  cross  roads. 

'*  It  can  no  longer  be  doubted^  that  persons  have  retired  to  their 
chambers  in  the  usual  manner,  and  in  place  of  the  individual,  a  few 
cinders,  and  perhaps  part  of  his  bones  have  been  found.  There  are 
several  instances  of  this  nature  on  record  *•  The  event  is  but  of 
rjure  occurrence ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  on  any  occasion  either 
the  interference  of  others,  or  any  unusual  contingency  of  events^ 
has  been  supposed  to  occasion  it.  Nor,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain^  nas  it  ever  been  seen  in  what  way  the  phenomena  were 
produced,  or  in  what  manner  the  process  of  combustion  proceeded. 
One  case,  and  that  I  believe  the  only  one  of  the  kind,  has  been 
recorded  in  a  foreign  journal;  where  the  person  survived  for  a 
short  time,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  wa9 
liruck  with  the  fire.  In  this  instance,  other  people  arrived  in  time 
to  see  him  in  the-state  of  combustion,  and  to  extinguish  the  flame  ; 
but  his  death  supervened  through  gangrene  consequent  to  die 
C^ent.  ^  In  almost  every  recorded  instance,  however,  the  agency 

— '^■^—i^— ^»  I       ■    ■     I  I  mail  -I.I  I  nil.. 

"  *  Amohg  Other  loqrcet  of  e«sy  access,  the  Philosopl)|calTransactioos,  Anpuid 
Eegister^  eDd  other  periodicals  for  1775  i  and  Gentlemao'k  Masaaioe  fbf  I73S, 
SBsy  be  consulted.'^ 
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«r  Aleohol  seem  to  have  been  concerned^  for  moeAj  aU  ihe  Tie- 
tins  appear  to  have  been  great  drioken*  andio  somecaseSy  to  have 
tfAi^o  an  extraordipaiy  quantity  of  spirits  shortly  preijoiu  to4he 
&tal  catastrophe. 

**  Various  ideas  as  to  the  mode  in  which  tliis  e&ct  has  been 
produced^  have  emanated  from  those  who  have  reported  instances 
of  it ;  but  I  fear  we  know  little  of  the  real  fact.  The  agency  of  the 
electric  fluid  has  been  supposed ;  and  also  actual  contact  with  fire, 
while  the  aniin^  substance  was  highly  impregnated  with  Alcohol. 
Of  these  two  opinions,  the  former  will  probably  prove  the  right 
one;  but  as  it  is  little  better  than  conjecture,  I  decline  entcfnng 
into  the  subject.  If  such  an  occurrence  should  come  in  our  way» 
it  is  ofsooae  importance  to  be  aware  that  it  has  happened  before  *.'* 
P.59. 

Now  it  so  happens^  ihat  the  only  one  of  the  cases  to  whicl^ 
Dr.  Smith  refers,  which  we  have  been  able  immediately  to  con- 
snH,  by  no  means  supports  the  theory  of  spontaneous  combas- 
tH>n.  Mary  Glues  was  a  jolly,  well-looking  widow,  in  the  6ity 
of  Coventry^  who  had  passed  half  a  century,  with  more  regard 
to  her  comfoft  than  her  character.  Grief  for  the  loss  of  her 
husband,  increased  hell*  original  love  of  strong  waters  :  more 
than  ooce  she  drank  four  half-pints  of  undiluted  rum,  within 
the  twelve  hours ;  and  for  a  year  preceding  her  death,  her 
cntomary  allowance  varied  between  half  a  pint  and  a  quart 
tff  aniaeed.  Under  this  discipline,  she  grew  thinner,  lost 
her  complexion,  dried  up  her  skin,  became  jaundiced,  and 
took  to  her  bed;  in  which  last  abode,  her  hours  passed  in 
dram-drinking  and  smoking,  ocoasionalty  interrupted  by  a 
few  short  visions  of  tibe  devil ;  who,  as  she  solemnly  assured 
the  attendant  who  sometimes  sat  op  with  her  at  night,  came 
into  the  roem  to  carry  her  away. 

Her  bedstead  stood  parallel  to  the  chimney,  at  the  distance 
of  three  feet;  and  she  was  used  to  lie  opon  her  side  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  bed,  next  the  fire.  The  poor  wretch  was 
totally  helpless ;  and,  as  her  habits  will  readily'give  warranty 
more  than  once  had  tumbled  on  the  floor.  She  had  been 
found  in  this  state  on  the  morning  before  her  deoease ;  but 
she  refused  all  attendance  at  night.  At  eleven  o'clock,  one 
of  her  gossips  placed  two  pieces  of  coal  on  the  grate,  and  a 
rushlight  in  a  candlestick,  on  a  chair  by  the  bed.  Betweea 
five  and  six  the  next  morning,  smoke  was  observed  to  issue 

*<  •.  TlM)fle  w^  desire  a  key  to  the  amount  of  oar  infonnaticii  on  this  mycte^ 
nous  sabject,  down  to  1814»  may  consult  the  Diclionnairt  det  Sciences  MedicaUh 
article  ComhutioTU  Humaines  Sponttm/es,  Two  casesi  have  since  ocpurred  in 
fnoce.  One  was  reported  in  a  provincial  journal,* and  is  alluded  to  in  the 
literary  Cazette  of  January  39, 1880.  The  other,  which  seems  to  hare  tabtn 
^lace  ahoat  the  same  time,^  is  given  m  the  lioud.  Med.  and  Pbys.  Journal  for 
Aptil,  18tl. 
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from  ik^  window ;  md  on  breekini;  opeA  tiie  door,  the  rb^ 
m9AnB  of  Mary  Cluies  were  found  ln^iwem  the  bed  and  the 
Jire  placet  The  legs  and  one  .thigh  .'W)ere  untouched ;  bat 
**  excepting  these  parts,  there  were  not  the  leasi  remains  of 
any  skin,  inusciftisi,  or  visceMi.  Il^he  bones  of  the  scoHi  thorax, 
npitie,  and  the  upper  extremities  were  completely  calcined.'* 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  immoderate  Quantity  of  alcohol, 
in  which  this  miserable  woman  had  indulged,  rendered  her 
frame  more  quickly  inflammable  than  the  human  body  gei^e- 
i*ally  is  found  to  be ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude,  tliat 
her  case,  nnless  io  this  particular,  differed  from  the  nnaterojoa 
accidents  by  fire,  which  every  newspaper  daily  recofA&»  Un* 
less  Dr.  Smith's  other  instances  are  more  to  the  point,  we 
shall  still  saturate  our  minced  pies  with  brandy,  without  fear 
of  a  suicidal  auto  daji. 

There  are  few  poisonous  substances  which  habiLat  \emst 
in  particular  instances,  will  not  render  innocuous.  JPouque- 
ville  mentions  an  old  man  at  Constantinople,  who  had  swal« 
lowed  corrosive  sublimate  for  thirty  years,  and  whose  dose^ 
at  lengthy  amounted  to  a  drachm  daily.  On  the  other  band^ 
articles,  which  to  the  generality,  are  innocent  or  agreeable, 
are  to  some  disgusting  and  noxious.  Dr.  Smitb.  knows  ^ 
person  who  ''  suffers  the  most  excruciatiag  torments. if  bq 
partakes  of  any  thing  ihto  the  composition  of  .which  an  eg;g 
has  dtitered."  ile  has  heard  of  anotber»  who  was  purged  by 
Opiuifi.  If  he  would  take  the-  trouble,  he  might  read  in 
Donatos,  of  a  boyi^  whose  jaws  swelled,  whose  face  broke  out 
in  spots,  and  whose  lips  frothed,  whenever  he  eat  an  egg: 
and  in  Schenkins,  of  a  second,  in  whom  the  general  law  of 
Astringents  and  cathartics  was  always  reversed.  The  coUectora 
of  marvels,  tell  us  of  cardinals,  who  swooned  at  the  smell  of  a 
rose;  of  heroes  who  took  to  their  heels  at  the  ^igbt  of  me; 
of  apples  which  make  the  nose  bleed;  raisins,  which  give  the 
toolb-ache  ;  eels  which  produce  fainting  fits,  and  pork  whiph 
6auses  palpitations  of  the  heart.  All  these' anomalies',  bt^ 
Staled  on  authorities  more  or  less  deserving  credit;  and  most 
of  th6m,  yre  doubt  not,  have  existed. 

The  chapter  on  poisoning,  contains  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions; It  inculcates  the  necessity  of  careful  dissection 
when  death  has  ensued,  even  though  an  inconvenient  lapsq 
of  time  may  have  occurred  before  opportunities  of  investiga-. 
tion;  the  medical  practitioner  will  not,  or  ought  not,  to  be 
deterred,  by  a  feeling  of  disgust,  from  obedience  to  the  call 
i>f  ^Ql^y  i  and  the  detection  oF  mineral  poisons,  cannot  be 
affected  by  the  approach  of  putrefaction.  The  variety  of 
substances  by  whicn  the  &uman  frame  may  belfatally  affi^otedt 
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)>ment8  a  most  fearral  calalogne :  and  some  of  tiie  aeeidew^ 
of  the  art  of  healing  4o  Dot  increase  oar  wish  to  be  subjected 
to  its  cmel  kindness.  One  case  is  mentioned,  in  which  a 
piedb  of  lonar  caustic  was  dropped  down  the  throat  of  a 
patient,  in  an  attempt  to  cure  an  ulcer :  be  was  saved  by 
drinking  abundant  quantities  of  milk.  In  the  Hotel  Dieu» 
another  person  was  made  to  swallow  about  an  ounce  and  a 
Jialf  of  mariatic  acid  b;  mistake  for  whey-o-to  be  sure,  as  |i 
sort  of  equipoise,  we  must  not  omit  the  account  of  a  woman* 
who  being  tired  of  her  hosband's  dfopsy,  tried  to  send  him  to 
aleep  by  twenty  grains  of  opium ;  and  to  her  great  surprise 
earned  off  the  water  by  excess  of  parspiratioo* 

It  is  well  known,  tliat  mussels  and  other  shell  fish,  whiok 
generally  may  be  e^ten  with  impunity,  occasionally  are  dele^ 
terious.  Dr.  Beune  has  affirmed,  that  the  Stella  Marina 
sometimes  lodges  its  spawn  in  these  receptacles^  This  spawn 
is  so  caustic,  when  applied  externally,  tiiat  it  produces  itch- 
ing and  painful  swellings ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  deny 
our  belief  to  the  same  effects  internally.  Captain  Scoresby 
has  assigned  poisonous  qualities  to  beards  liver;  a  delicacy 
wbioby  unless  in  the  arctic  regions,  is  not  very  likely  to  find  its 
way  to  tables  however  Iqxurious;  almost  au  the  sailors  wbp 
eat  it  were  sick;  in  some  the  skin  peeled  off  their  bodies ;  and  a 
few  absolutely  died^ 

The  lov^s  of  lu$tU  fWt  will  be  divided  as  to  the  security 
of  their  taste,  at  least  as  far  as  Dr.Smith  has  collected  filets; 
At  the  Somersetshire  assises  in  ISld*  fm  acticm  was  l^roaght 
to  recover  from  the  owner  of  a  dead  cow,  which  bad  been 
thrown  into  the  river  Yeo,  the  value  of  several  cattle  who 
had  died  of  a  similar  complaint ;  and  a  verdict  was  found  for 
the  defendant ;  grounded  chiefly  upon  the  opinion  of  a  me* 
dical  gentleman,  that  highly  putrid  animal  matter  might  h6 
taken  into  the  stomach  without  injury.  In  opposition  to  thi4 
doctrine,  we  are  told  of  thirty- tii^o  persons  who  died  in  the 
same  year  in  Greenland  after  revelling  with  the  envoy  of  the 
Missionary  Society  upon  the  putrid  brains  of  a  Walrus. 

We  scarcely  recollect  two  cases  of  greater  jiorror  than  the 
following  I  in  the  last,  the  cproper's  jury,  who  sat.upon  the 
body,  reliamed  their  verdict  in  direct  terms,  ^'  eaten  to  death 
by  maggots." 

**  In  the  month  of  July  1809,  a  man  was  fbtind  near  FingTaS,  ii^ 
Ireland,  lying  under  the  wall  of  a  lime  kiln,  at  an  early  hour  in  thd 
evening,  with  his  face  on  the  grouud,  apparently  dead.  On  turning 
htm  on  htt  bstA  to  ascertain  me  real  state  of  the  case,  it  was  disco- 
vered that  he  was  yet  riive,  but  under  such  appalKng  circinustances 
as  make  i|  a  disgusting  task  to  enter  even  on  the  descrrprion.    On 
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remoTUig  hia  coat,  the  whole  wirfiiG^  of  fab  bo4v  ai^peai^t^  b»  a- 
moving  mass  of  worms.  His  face  vfas  col^iderabIJ  injurodj  an/Von^.. 
a  fall,  or  bruises  ;  his  eyes  were  dissolved*  and  their  cavities,  as  weU 
BS  those  of  the  ears,  hose,  and  mouth,  were  filled  with  a  white  Ut*  . 
ing  mass,  from  which  such  innumerable  quantities  of  maggots  were 
continually  pouring  out,  that  the  scull  seemed  to  be  filled  with 
nothing  else.  After  some  time  he  recovered  strength  enough  to 
wdk,'  and  regohied  recollection  and  voice  sufficient  to  tell  who  he 
wma^  whare  he  lived,  and  how  he  had  been  brought  into  that  situa- 
tion. It >  appeared  that  ai  he  was  returning  home  upon  a  car  the 
evMing  beifope>  having  drui)k  to  excess,  he  fell  off,  and  remained 
in  a  €tate  of  insensibility  until  he  was  discovered.  He  could  neidier 
account  for  the  wounds  in  bis  head,  nor  for  his  being  so  far  fraoa 
ihe  roa^;  bul  it  anpeared  probable  that  he  had  received  the  con. 
tiision  frpm  ^h^  fall,  and  bad  insensibly  crawled  to  the  place  where 
lie  lay. 

*'  It  was  conjectured  that  the  state  of  the  'atmosphere  (as  ta 
humidity  and  temperature)  had  brought  on  a  solution  of  the  solids 
in  the  bruised  parts,  already  disposed  to  putrescency,  and  now  in 
close  contact  with  the  moist  earth.  In  these  the  eggs  of  innumer- 
able insects  being  deposited,  their  generation  proceeded  with  rapi^ 
dity  tinder  circnmstances  so  favorable. 

^  Every  attention  was  paid  to  the  unfortunate  individual;  he- 
waa  removed  to  shelter,  the  parts  destroyed  were  washed  with 
spirits  and  vinegar,  and  the  loathsome  objects  removed,  as  far  as 
was  possible.  Cordials  were  poured  down  his  throat,  but  he 
swallowed  with  difficulty ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  sgasms  took 
place  which  prevented  him.firom  swallowing  altogether.  The  po* 
iresicence  iidvan^ed;  in  a  short  time  he  became  insensible;  and 
aboi^t  noon  the  following  day  be  diedt  in  a  state  of  total  pitfrMs- 
lution, 

^*In  Julv  I8l2y  an  inquest  was  taken  at  Osboamby  near  FoU 
Jcin^ham,  Lincoln,  on  the  body  of  a  pauper^  who  had  been  in  the 
habit' of  begging  round  the  country^  and  depositing  what  provi- 
sions he  received,'  beyond  the  quantity  necessary  for  present  use. 
under  his  shirt,  next  to  his  skin  !  With  a  considerable  portion  ot 
bread  and  meat  stored  in  this  manner,  it  was  supposed  that  he  had 
laid  himself  down  to  sleep — that  the  meat  by  the  joint  heat  of  the 
weather  and  of  the  man's  body  had  become  putrid  and  had  been 
strAek  by  flies  (fly*Mown),  and  that  the  maggots  consequently  pro- 
duced had  nat  only  fed  upon  the  putrid  meat,  but  hid  attacked 
theJiragsidistanceof  the  unhappy  man  hhnself.  When  <bund» 
ihe  quantity  ot  large  maegM  was  sa  enormous  as  to  convince  tbdse 
who  examioad  tl:i  bod^  that  tha  vital  parts  were  io«adad  by 
ihem/*    P.19«. 

^  This  disease  is  not  without  example  in  more  exalted  ata« 
tions.  Plutarch  has  assigned  it  to  Sylia.  Josephpa,  and  tlm 
vrjtcr  9f  the  Bool^  of  Maccabees,  to  Antiophua  ~ 
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"Shcifito  of  Herod  is  aBcertatned  i)y  Scripture ;.  and  in  more 
modem  tiBiea  the  odium  theologicum  has  assigned  the  same, 
or  a  similar  loathsome  disorder  to  two  of  the  most  detestable 
monsters  under  whose  tyranny  mankind  has  been  permitted 
to  groan;  Charles  IX.  of  France,  and  Philip  IL  of  Spain.  • 
The  history  of  occnit  poisoning  would,  we  doubt  not»  be 
satisfactory  to  those  who  love  strong  excitement»  if  it  were 
possible  to  separate  authentic  cases  from  sach  as  the  wetf 
natnre  of  the  subject  has  enabled  imagination  to  fnmisiu 
livy  can  scarcely  be  doubted  in  the  terrific  accounts  which 
he  has  exhibited.  Besides  the  twenty  matrons  who  oh  dis- 
covery voluntarily  drank  their  own  potions  with  Cornelia 
and  Sergia,  170  were  afterwards  conaemaed  by  the  senate ; 
and  the  historian  implies  that  these  were  only  a  part  ofthe 
guilty.  In  the  inquiry  which  succeeded  to  the  enormities  in- 
troduced by  the  celebration  of  the  Bacchanalia^  about  3000 
persons  are  said  to  have  been  sentenced  for  the  crime  of 
poisoning :  but  the  credit  or  discredit  of  the  assertion  is 
thrown  on  Valerius  of  Antium*  We  need  not  refer  to  the 
gobbets  of  human  flesh,  the  enchanted  scrolb,  the  graven 
tablets  of  lead,  and  the  half  burnt  as&es  steeped  in  and 
dropping  with  gore,  which  so  fearfully  heighten  the  desorip* 
tion  of  the. murder  of  Germanicos.  The  genius  of  Locusts, 
and  the  ministry  of  Halotus,  are  mementos  to  all  extrava- 
gant .Boletophagists ;  yet  the  devilish  skill  of  these  great 
*'  instraments  of  reign,''  we  are  assured  by  the  satirist,  was 
exceeded  in  later  days ;  and  such  was  the  effronterv  of  crime 
that  the  corpse  of  the  poisoned  husband,  spottea  with  the 
proofs  of  unfair  and  premature  dissolution,  was  often  borne 
to  the  tomb,  in  the  face  of  day,  and  before  the  gaze  of 
th^  popnlaoe.  In  later  times  the  secret  has  not  been 
lost.  We  are  toM  that  the  Aqua  Toffania  (so  called 
from  its  iniquitous  inventress)  could  measure  the  allotted 
moments  of  its  victim,  witfi  the  nicest  precision.  Charles 
VT,  informed  his  physician  GarelU  that  this  compositioAj 
which  was  found  to  be  an  useful  auxiliary  of  state  vengeance 
as  well  as  of  licentious  passion,  was  a  solution  of  crystal- 
lised arsenic  in  aqua  cymbalari^e.  The  botanists  are  divided 
as  to  the  meaning  of  cymbalaria ;  some  making  it  the  water- 
p^BAywort,  others  the  ivy-leaved  toad-flax.  The  pulvie 
succeseiomit,  to  which  the  in&mous  MarquiBc  dk  Brinvilliers 
resorted,  was  investigated  by  the  Chambre  dk  Poisons  or 
Chambre  Jrdente,  which  was  speci^ly  appointed  at  Paris, 
on  her  detection.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  prepara- 
tion of  lemd.  Caotharides  and  opium  also  have  had  their 
share  of  suspicion.    The  legend  vrbicb  refers  King  John^s 
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»  ■ 

death  to  the  excretion  of  a  Uvmg  toad  in  a  wassail  bowl, 
cannot  be  admitted  if  we  believe  Sir  Thomas  Brown ;  fior 
the  toad  has  been  much  belied  ;  it  does  not  **  wear  a  pre- 
cions  jewel  in  its  head ;"  nor  would  it  be  Tenomons  either 
'V  carbonadoed  ^'^  or  kept  "  under  the  cold  stone,  days  and 
nights  thirty-one ;"  since,  if  the  truth  must  out,  so  far  from 
leing*  a  retromingent  animal,  in  point  of  fact,  as  the  learned 
Knight  of  Norwich  observes,  it  has  no  **  distinct  and  sepa-^ 
rate  miction  ;*'  at  all.     The  anointing  of  Lord  Essex's  chair, 
and  Queen  Elizabeth's  saddle  is  sufficiently  authenticated ; 
ud  ^e  mnrder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbnry  is  a  subject  of  ju- 
dicial record.     Dr.  Smith  alludes  to  the  account  of  Parasa- 
pis,  who  poisoned  one  side  of  a  knife  and  eat  with  the  other 
uninjured ;  of  a  woman  who  poisoned  the  figs  on  a  tree  which 
her  husband  was  in  the  habit  of  gathering  himself ;  of  per- 
fumed  boots  {  and  poisoned  gloves  and  tapers.    We  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself  for  the  still  more  extra- 
ordinary mode  by  which  Ladislaus  of  Naples  was  cut  off  in 
the  vigour  of  life ;  and  we  must  hasten  to  close  an  excursion 
into  which  we  have  been  insensibly  led ;  and  in  which  ooir 
readers,  probably,  by  this  time,  may  be  tempted  to  quit  us. 
*    It  is  now  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  in  drowning  death  ik 
not  occasioned  by  water  forced  into  the  lungs ;  and  as  the 
last  act  of  every  uying  aniinal  is  expiration^  &e  attempt  at 
this  act  will,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  retardthe 
entrance  of  the  i)uid.     As  boys  we  remember  to  have  been 
cautioned  always  to  jump  head  foremost  when  we  bathed. 
Dr.  Smith  gives  a  singular  instance  of  the  hazard  of  a  con^ 

irary  proceeding. 

•  ..." 

**  A  few  years  ago,  a  man  who  had  leaped  f»om  each  of  the  then 
three  bridges  into  the  Thames  with  impunity,  undertook  to  repeat 
the  exploit  for  a  wager,  llaving  jumped  from  London  bridge*  he 
su<)k|  and  was  drowned*  When  tbe  body  was  found,  it  appeared 
that  he  had  gone  down  with  the  arms  in  the  horisontal  instead  of 
the  peqpendicular  position,  in  consequence  of  which  both  of  them 
were  dislocated  by  the  fall  upon  the  water.'*    P.  214r« 

Dr.  Smith  presents  some  acute  remarks  on  the  distinctive 

{»roofs  of  suicide.  He  remarks  that  if  a  person  should  bo 
akeo  out  of  the  water  tied  hand  and  foot,  a  strong  presiimp<» 
jLiun  would  arise  that  he  had  been  murdered.  That  such  cir- 
cumstances, however  must  not  be  admitted  as  incontro- 
yeriible  proof,  the  two  following  narratives  plainly  manifest* 

'*  Two  instances  are  recorded,  however,  as  having  happened 
within  these*  Ave  years^  in  the*  metropolis,  where  this  was  not  the 

U 
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Tbe  <Hie  dbeorred  in  Ihe  ebd  of  June,  1816>  in  the  case  of 
ft  gMiging-iBBlnnieDt  maker,  who  had  beeti  miMing  from  home 
6m  tome.  days.  His.  body  was  discovered  floating  down  tiie 
Thanaa;  aoA  an  being  taken  ovt,  his  wriats  were  found  tied  to-. 
getber,  and  made  fast  to  his  knees,  which  were  in  like  mannerse- 
cored  to  each  other.  He  had  been  in  a  state  of  mental  derange* 
SMnt  for  two  yean.  Tbe  cord  with  which  be  bad  tied  himself  was 
lecognized  as  one  that  bad  bang  from  tbe  ceiling  over  his  bed,  by 
which  be  used  to  raise  himself  up-— having  been  confined  to  bed 
for  some  weeks.  He  was  a  good  swimmer ;  and  it  was  presume 
he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  prevent  himself  from  swiauning. 
The  verdict  in  this  case  was  '  found  drowned/  ^*    P.  275. 

''  Tbe  other  instance  occurred  two  years  afterwardSi  A  man^ 
agad  28,  with'a  wife  and  children,  was  reduced  to  great  distress. 
On  .a  certain  day  he  took  an  afBectionale  leave  of  his&mily,,d^ 
daring  be  wooki  not  retnm  till  he  got  some  emplovment,  by  which 
beabmdd  be  able  to  procure  them  bread.  The  day  following  his 
body  was  fiken  out  of  the  new  river,  with  his  bands  and  legs  tied. 
A  carcl  with  bis  address  was  found  in^  bis  pocket ;  and  also  three- 
pdioe.  When  be  left  home  he  had  five-pence;  and  it  was  sup- 
Msd  he  had  porpbaaed  tbe  cord  with  the  deficient  sum.  How  he 
aad  Qoptwed  lo  tie  himself,  we  are  not  txM.  i  but  the  coroner^ 
jmy  r^iarned  ft  verdiAt  of  9  iaaaniiy/ "    P.  276. 


•  « 

''  Tbe  persevering  determlnatioiti  of  self-murderers  is  some'- 
times  most  extraordinary.  One  instance  is  mentioned  of  ^ 
person  who  gave  himself  eighteen  stabs  in  the  abdomen  with 
a  knife.  He  was  saved  by  tbe  most  scrupulous  care,  yet 
seventeen  months  afterwards  he  t|irew  himself  out  of  a  three 
pair  of  stairs  window  and  w'as  killed  on  tbe  spot.  Not  many 
years  since  a  man  75  years  of  age  at  Castle  Gary,  fixed  a 
oord  round  bis  neck,  while  sitting  on  nis  bed-side,  and  leant 
forward  till  he  was  atrangled.  His  wife  who  was  bed-ridden, 
was  in  the  room  all  the  time,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  trans- 
action. The  dout>t  which  was  raised  with  so  much  diligence 
by  the  anti-mbnarchical  faction,  in  Charles  II's  reign,  con* 
coming  the  £arl  of  Essex's  suicide  received  some  support 
from  the  more  ^an  ordinary  depth  of  the  wound  ;  but  it  was 
set  at  rest  by  that  uibbappy  nobleman^  body  sMrgeon,  who 
informed  Bishop  fidmeC  ^  that  it  was  impossible  the  wound 
could  be  as  it  was,  if  given  by  any  other  band  but  his  own." 
^'  yf^  fmi^  oy^r  tiM  c\f^t»T-im  Infanticide,  for  reasons 
wtbich  muat  h^^bvioua.  Itincbiit  just,  however,  to  renugrk 
Ihaiii  is,  as  ;^hti>e  expedted,  one  of  the  most  im[]^ttlemt 
mUba  Vohame^'^eolete  wi(b  medloftl  lnf<nrinktion,  and  dis*^ 
tiag«i«h«4'tpy4iig&ity  <^f  morvil  tone.  The  rensafning  por- 
itibofs^tlN^bobk'cihd  scardely  be  considered  ^  addressed  io 
t^'^defti  Tt^aStt,^  and  perhaps  it  might  have  been  as  well 
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to  confine  Aem  to  the  lectare  .ropm.  Thist  howetrer,  is  a 
complaint  which  it  wodld  be  most  nn&ir  to  advanQO^againsft 
Dr.  Smith  on  the  whole ;  for  we  scarcely  jecoUect  any  werk 
of  science  which  is  more  x^loalated  for  universal  peruNd. 


Art.  VII.    A  Series  of  Sermons  on  the  Christian  Faith 
.  and  Character.     By  tlie  Rev.  John  Bird  Sumner,  M.A. 
Prebendary  of'  Durham,  and  Vicar  cf  Mapkdurham, 
Ojton.    8vo.    Pp.388.    Hatchard  and  Son.    1821. 

WH  consider  the  yolame  before  us  to  be  a  very  asefol  publica- 
tion. The  instructions  are  not  conveyed,  as  is  too  often  t^ 
case,  in  unconnected  discourses,  in  rambling  fugitive  essays^ 
which  at  the  best  please  or  inform  for  a  season,  and  then  are 
forgotten  for  ever,  and  the  freaoency  of  which  mosf  evidently 
leads  to  that  disjointed  and  eclectic  religion,  which  is  com<* 
flionly  to  be  met  with,  especially  in  cultiviUed  society,  aiod 
which  amongst  the  many' liberal  absurdities  of  the  day,  has 
its  due  place  and  rq>utation,  as  the  desirable  haven  of  scep- 
ticism, and  as  the  last  excellence  of  philosophy.  A  practice 
which  tends  to  create  and  to  foster  that  dangerous,  because  se- 
ductive, notion,  that  the  Word  of  God  may  admit  of  dissection 
and  division,  and  that  Christians  are  allowed  to  cull  and  dis- 
card here  a  doctrine,  and  there  a  precept,  just  as  a  corrupt 
wiUand  an  ill-informed  judgment  may  happen  to  prompt  them. 
A  reasonable  man  will  hardly  need  the  decisive  asseveration 
of  St.  James,  or  the  denunciation  of  him,  who  saw  the  Apo- 
calypse, to  convince  him,  that  a  religion  which  proceeds 
frcmi  One  God,  must  in  itself  be  one;  that  if  a  single  doc- 
trine or  a  single  precept  be  true  and  just,  then  every  doc- 
trine and  precept,  which  rests  upon  the  same  authority,  must 
be  equally  true  and  just ;  and,  consequently,  that  to  ta!l^e 
from,  or  to  add  to,  the  collected  truths  of  that  religion  in  apy 
otie  particular,  must  be  tantamount  to  denying  the  autheE^ 
tioity  of  the  whole.  j 

"  These  considerations/*  no  doubt,  amongst  many  others, 
especially  that  of  the  very  melans^oly  state  of  igaorsntOy  so  cesmi 
men  in  young  personsi  with  regard  to  the  ^gronnds  andneesssiy 
of  Christianity,  \*  have  induct  me,''  aays,Mr,£uauier^.  !'ito  paCi 
th6  foUoning  Sermons  into  a  more  connected  series  than.is  itm^ji 
in  lAxftar  pt&licatioifis.    I  have  attempted  to  unite  somewhat  of 

e  regularity  of  an  essay  with  the  fiimiliar  expostulatiqns  whi^h 
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the  pulpk  Teqnires :  ool  pretending  to  dwell  fully  on  the  whole  of' 
tfie  Chrbtian  reireladon^  but  to  brinc^  into  prominent  view  that 
widcb  especMlIy  pertains  to  us,  aa  cdued  by  tne  GospeU  and  de- 
dkated  to  Ourist  m  Baptism,  vis*  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord,  the 
neceanty  of  his  atonetaent,  and  of  our  personal  acceptance  of  the 
means  of  salvation  which  he  offers.  It  is  therefore  intended,  that 
the  first  ten  Sermons  should  be  read  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occur.  In  the  last  half  of  the  volume  I  have  endeavoured  to  illus* 
trate  the  peculiar  and  essential  graces  of  the  Christian  character, 
as  set  forth  by  their  divine  Author.  My  leading  object  has  been 
to  lay.  before  the  scholars  educated  at  Eton,  to  whom  most  of  the 
Sermons  were  originally  addressed,  a  succinct  view  of  the  religion 
which  they  profess,  both  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  Led  as 
I  am,  by  every  feeling,  both  personal  and  social,  to  desire  that  they 
may  be  permanently  impressed  with  the  infinite  importance  of 
cordially  embracing  that  noly  religion,  which  affords  M^em  the  best 
chance  oi  earthly  happiness,  and  which  alone  gives  them  a  r^ht  to 
look  forward  to  an  eternal  world  with  cheerful  hope,  instead 
of  gloomy  apprehension.  That  the  volume  may  be  found,  in  some 
degree,  to  answer  its  intended  purpose,  is  the  object  of  my  earnest 
p^yer  on  quitting  a  place  with  which  I  have  been  long  and  hap- 
pily connected,  and  m  the  prosperity  of  which  I  must  always  feel 
an  a£^tionate  and  grateful  mterest."    Pre&ce,  p.  xiv. 

Mr«  Sumner  may  rest  assured^  that  neither  as  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel,  nor  in  the  humbler,  but  scarcely  less  useful 
occupation,  in  which  he  has  passed  so  large  a  portion  of  hia 
life,  did  he  labour  in  vain.  There  are  many  who  have  not 
yet  forgotten  his  precepts  or  his  example,  and  who  often  re* 
cair  him  to  their  thonghtd  with  feeunga  of  almost  filial 
esteem  and  gratitude;  and  although  we  ounselves  bad  not 
the  good  fortune  to  benefit  by  his  more  immediate  tuition, 
yet  in  common,  we  believe,  with  most  of  our  cont^nporariea 
of  that  noble  schGtol,  we  bear  testimony  to  the  extensive  use- 
fnlness  of  his  learning  and  abilities,  and  we  r<^ice  at  the 
munificent,  no  less  than  jndicioas  patronage,  which  has  given 
him  an  honourable  retreat  for  the  remieunder  of  his  Jife. 
Our  best  wishes  for  his  happiness  follow  him,  and  we  doubt 
not  they  will  be  amply  realized. 

'The  volume  contains  twenty  Sermons;  the  first  nine  of 
which  lead  the  reader  progressively  from  the  incarnation  to 
that  invitation  given  by  our  blessed  Redeemer  to  all  the 
world :  **  CSome  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour,  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest ;"  explaining  the  necessi^ 
that  existed  for  an  atonement,  and  the  nature  of  the  invita* 
tion.  The  tenth  Sermon  is  a  summary  of  the  Christian  cha- 
ftoter;  Ai^  eight  following  are  respectively  eiLpositions  of  the 
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eight  beatitudes;  the  uineteentii, . oa  Ui^  powe%iw  mhiA- 
mast  always  exist  between:  tra&Gbmtipai  ialth  8iid.|NfMtice  ;i 
aad  the  last  incalcates  tb^  doty  q£  asK  kafaHad  rMiaiiipe  iipbh' 
our  btessed  Savioajr»  and  of  Verifyiogr  w  &v  as  possible,  the  - 
scriptural  phrase  of  **  abiding  in  Ghiist.^ 

After  showings  in  ffenerai,  theabsolilte  necessity,  andtbe 
yalae  of  the  redemptron  etfel^ted  for  os  by  Jesus  Christ,  Mr. 
Sumner  proceeds,  in  his  -second  Sermon,  more  fully  to  de- 
monstrate the  alienation  of  man  from  God,  which  created  that 
nfecessity.  The  following  passage  is  forcibly  written ;  and^ 
though  we  think  some  of  the  expressions  not  duly  weighed, 
yet  it  is  altogether  a  very  ^air  specimen  of  his  style  and  ar- 
gqment. 

<*  My  brethren,  that  all' these  characters  of  a  state  of  enmity" 
against  God,  that  all  these  proofs  of  a  lost  state  are  to  be  seen  tn ' 
you,  I  would  neither  be  so  rash  as  to  assert,  nor  souncandid  as  to 
suppose*    There  are  many  to  whom  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
28  not  matter  of  form  or  of  wearisome  burden,  but  of  delightiul 
service,  in^hich  the  heart  is  gladly  engaged;  many  who  treat  the ' 
name  and  oontemplate  the  attributes  of  God  with  awful  reverenoe ; 
many  who  diligently  seek  to  discover  his  will  in  the  Book  where  it 
is  revealed,  aim  dread  nothing  so  much  as  wiKully  to  offend  him* ' 
But  these  are  not  the  persons  who  will  contradict  the  Scripture, 
when  it  declares,  that  the  natural  state  of  man  is  a  state  lost  ia^ 
darkness  and  in  error ;  or  who  will  be  surprised  at  the  preacher, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  natural  heart  as  being  at  enmity  with  God. 
No;  if  it  were  necessary  to  prove  these  points,  I  should  appleal 
with  the  surest  confidence  to  those  Tery  persons,  whose  lives  and' 
charafcters  shew  the  fewest  signs  cf^  their  truth  ^  whose  sincere 
piety,  wiibse  purity  of  conduct  bears  witness,  that  whatever  the 
state  of  others  maybe,  they  at  least  havtd  sought  reconciliation 
through  the  great  atonement;  and  broken  dowii,' through  gi^ace,*. 
the  partition  wall  of  siii,  which  separated  them  from  their  God*  . 
Ask  them,  whoever  doubts;  ask  them,  and  they  will  tell  you,  that 
though  their  conduct  may  seem  to.dijqprove  the  state  of  spiritoal: 
blindness,  the  alienation  from  God.  of  which  we  apeak,  their  heart  i 
bears  too  faithful  witness  to  it,  and  even  supplies  them  stSi  with 
daily  evidence  of  its  reality.    They  will  tell  you»  that  the  love  of 
God's  holy  day,  that  a  taste  for  holy  things,  is  not  a  natural,  but 
an  acquired  taste ;  that  the  reason  why  the  pro&nation  of  OodVi 
majesty  is  shocking  to  them,  is  because  by  frequent  meditation  they 
have  attained  a  profound  sense  of  his  infinite  greatness,,  and  an . 
habitual  dread  of  ofiending  him;  that  to  search  the  Scripture  has 
become  pleasing  to  tiiem,  because  they  are  convinced,  tnat  they 
ought  to  live  1^  it,  and  must  be  judged  out  of  it;  and  that,  so  far 
Jrom  nn  bdng  naturally  hatefiilf  or  virtue  l&velv  in  their  eyer,  the^ ' 
feci  every  day  the  absolute  necessity  ef  mortifying  the  ote  aiid  av>' ' 
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coun^ging  the  other,  by  all  the  aids  which  God*n  vaercy  has  p^t 
rato  their  hands ;  by  constantly  applying  to  the  '  means  of  grace/ 
and  conatantly  setting  before  their  minds  *  the  hope  of  glory/  ^ 
P..  29. 

• 

Nowweare  wiUing  to  understand  the  words  in  Italics,  and 
iodetid  aame  others  immediatdy  preceding  them,  in  a  sence 
asfavoorable  to  what  we  believe  Mr.  Sumner's  real  meaning 
as  possible ;  but  still  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  in  their  di- 
alect and  literal  import  th#y  convey  a  position,  which  is  in* 
consistent  with  every  man*s  experieoce,  with  the  most  con* 
finned  tenets  of  enlightened  philosophy,  and  with  the  expreas 
terms  and  the  implied  doctrine  of  tbe  Scriptures.  To  make 
good  the  two  first  of  these  assertions,  though  it  might  be 
Teiy  ^ofitftble,  would  lead  us  in  the  investigation  some-> 
what  oat  of  our  present  subject ;  and  as  they  are  both  mo^ 
tually  included  in  and  confirmed  by  the  language  of  InspirU'* 
tion,  it  will  be  enough  for  our  purpose  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  last. 

When  Mr.  Sumner  states,  that  **  willing  obedience  and 
prompt  devotion  to  the  commands  of  God,  is  not  the  work 
of  nature  bat  of  grace/'  he  states  what  no  believer  in  either 
Testament  will  deny ;  when  he  tells  us,  that  **  the  love  of 
God's  holy  day,  that  a  taste  for  holy  things,  is  not  a  naturaU 
but  an ,  acquired  taste,"  we  only  complain  of  an  ill-chosen 
and  most  ungracious  phrase ;  but  when  he  proceeds  to  de-< 
dare,  that  **  so  far  from  sin  being  naturally  hateful,  or 
virtue  lovely  in  our  eyes,"  the  most  religious  persons  **  feuri 
every  day  the  absolute  necessity  of  mortifying  the  one,  and 
encouraging  the  other,"  we  acknowledge  indeed  the  Gon-« 
elusion,  but  we  n^ect  the  premises  humbly,  we  hope,  btit 
still  firmly  and  absolutely. 

We  say,  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  any  where  teach  us, 
that  the  heart  of  man  is  literally  a  lump  of  unmixed  wicked-* 
ness ;  that  the  disobedience  of  Adam  was  punished  with  the 
thorough,  entire,  absolute  depravation  of  his  own  will,  or  of 
those  of  bis  descendants ;  that  the  infirm  andf  g^oss  taber- 
nacle of  the  flesh  contains  within  it  a  still  grosser,  a  still 
more  corrupt  and  corrupting  spirit,  a  mere  principle  of  evil,' 
a  living  plague.  Nothing  short  of  this,  how  strong  soever 
tbe  language  may  appear,  will  justify  snch  an  assertion  as 
this,  that  *'  sin  is  not  naturally  hateful,  and  virtue  not  na» 
torally  lovely  in  our  eyes;"  for  if  that  assertion  be  true,  then 
the  converse  must  also  be  true,  that  "  sin  is  naturally  lovely,^ 
aad  yirtoe  naturally  hateful  to  man ;"  and  if  that,  be  true, 
tken  we  defy  tbe  most  expert  casuist  on  earth  to  elude  the 
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ooBseqaence,  that  men  are  in  fact,  devfls  in  heart,  d^rtHtf  iki 
intentioD,  devils  in  every  thiog  bnt  in  power  and  under- 
standing. 

We  have  less  scrapie  in  making  these  i^marks  when  com* 
meof  ing  upon  any  expressions  of  Mr.  Samner/for  no  man  -  has 
laid  down  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Church  on  the 
extent  of  the  cormption  of  human  nature,  with  greater  mode- 
ration or  more  soundly  than  he  himself  in  his  excellent  work 
on  Apostolical  Preaching,  where  he  hki  a  chapter  upon  the 
subject,  to  which  we  would  refer  all  our  readers.  We  must 
DOW  return  to  the  work  before  us,  and  the  length  of  our  pr»- 
oeding  remarks  must  be  our  apology  for  being  more  brief  In 
our  notice  of  what  remains. 

In  the  third  sermon  the  same  subject  is  again  treated,  and 
tbe  mysterious  necessity  with  regard  to  the  salvation  of  man 
that  Christ  should  suffer,  is  pressed  upon  us  and  illustrated 
much  eloquence  and  ingenuity. 


''  The  cup  might  not  pau  awajf/rom  him,  except  he  drank  it  z 
therefore  this  was  not  possible  :  not  possible,  consistently  with  the 
justice  and  holiness  of  God ;  whose  UNiy«  are  Jar  above  otUvfowr 
tightf  and  leave  us  in  all  humility  to  wonder  and  adore. 

'<  It  was  not  possible  that  the  hour  should  pass  from  him :  it 
was  possible  certainly  that  he  should  relinquish  his  great  design, 
and  save  himself  from  that  hour:  those  into  whose  hAnd&he  was 
betrayed  could  have  had  no  pototr  at  aU  over  Urn,  excevi  it  toere 
Wsen  ihemfrom  above  f — ^but^r  this  eauee  came  he  to  tkat  hourr 
for  this  cause,  namely,  to  save  what  was  lost,  to  recover  what  wae 
perishing;  that  by  the  one  eacr^ce/mr  tint  thus  oftred,  all  pe- 
nitent believers  should  inherit  eternal  life. 

^.  And  this  cup  was  drank  (dmnk»)  this  hour  submitted  to,  for 
you,  my  brethren  I  O  take  this  truth  to  heart  with  foith,  and  humi« 
liaijoii,  and  repentance,  and  gratitude  1  You  were  of  the  number 
(hat  he  came  to  seek:  you  were  among  those  whom  he  died  ta 
save*  Let  not  the  sense  of  it  vanish  from  your  minds,  as  soon  aa 
YOU  quit  the  church :  let  it  not  be  forgotten  like  a  sound  when  tlie 
instrument  has  ceased ;  but  dwell  upon  it,  both  you  who  have,  and 
you  who  have  not,  made  your  peace  with  God  through  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain.'*    P.  47. 


-  Mr.  Sunner  oencludes  his  ninth  discourse  by  repelGng  tbir 
tohargf  foonded  in  ignorance  and  enthnsiaan  on  one  side  «nd 
the  olker,  that  Clmstiaaity  is  a  religion  of  gloom  and  de^ 
spoodmcy  and  misery*  He  shows  that  the  real  lEant  ia 
Ik  otherwifie;  that  so  far  from  melancholy  being  a  dune* 
tflristiA.of.aChristian9  it  is4hat  rdigion  alone  wbMbcangi're 
nmf  xatioml  grounds  for  conlinuat  cheeirfklness,  for  confideai 
hopes,  for  exalted  aucL  exalting  aspirations.    And  certainly 
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l|^frlM>ifi4Mpi|r  iqyiWBwd  witli  die  genmral  wiokedBaat  or 
9fp»..t^BWP,g<|ii9ml  tbonghtlesness  of  the  ttyriods  of  ao« 
GOQoiable  ereatures  around  him ;  who  sees  them  baiUing  mtA 
j^^On^ying^,  umming  wd  diaiipatiiigi  mwryiDg,  aad  giving 
.uiiimiidager; '  who  M  firmly  ^laiuided  .ti^at  not^off.  ^fiaU  tMra 
^  wmofteltiari  of  man*  bat  a  living  liMth  in  the  atoaiag 
Uood  of  Christi  and  who  knows  at  the  same  timef  that  manj. 
,jnn  ^  bis  feUovrqieataMiB  are  Uinded  l^  pD^odieoi  alie^ 
mt^  by  pride,.  coR^q^led  by  Inst^  bo  that  seeing  they  seot 
bat ao  not  perceive;  and  hearing  they  aear«  bat  do  not  an>> 
dexatand  that  these  things  are  indeed  so ;  that  man  may  feei» 
we  cannot  donbt»  a  gentle  sorrow,  an  afieotioDate  mehm^ 
cholv»  a  tender  oompassion  for  his  brethren,  sach  as  St* 
Pan!  felt  for  the  onbelieving  Jews ;  but  those  few  natural 
tears  most  soon  be  dried ;  he  most  re^nember  the  qpatieraUe 
,blessings  of  his  jRedemption  of  which  he  humbly  hopes,  he 
has  availed  himself;  he  must  possess  hi^  spirit  in  the  depth 
of  that  peace  which  passes  all  understanding ;  he  must  hold 
cheap  the  fragile  forms  of  honour  and  power  and  riches^  and 
^despise  the  little  vexations  or  patiently  endure  the  more  real 
suflwings  of  this  life;  he  must  never  forget  that  he  \$ 
stai^<ling  on  the  rugged  roch  of  time,  in  the  midst  of  the 
opean  of  eternity,  aad  that  in  that  ocean  is  the  haven  pro- 
vided iar  him  where  he  would  be^  and  the  city  built  not  with 
hands* .  whose  maker  is  dod,  in  which  a  mansion  and  a 
garmeiitt  a  palm  and  a  crown  are  reserved  for  htm  for 
evevauMre* 

The  jlermons  on:  the  first  eight  texts  of  our  blessed  Savioar*f 
address  to  his  disciples  on  ^  Mounts  commonly  called  the 
Beatitodes,  are  yery  excellent  and  profitable  disoonrses ;  and 
thongh  we  do  not  think  them  so  original  or  so  striking  as  the 
corvespondinff  sermons  in  Norrls,  yet  we  dare  say  Mr.SnnH 
ner's  more  polished  style  and  complete  freedom  from  conceil 
will  render  his  more  generally  useinl  and  more  extensively 
Tehdi.  At  the  same  time  we  are  doing  only  common  justice 
to  an  exeeltent  but  neglected  writer,  when  we  say,  that  even 
in  his  most  attractive  and  eloquent  parts^  Mr.  Suinner  is  not 
a  little  indebted  to  him.  It  is  eyident  that  he  has  read  and 
etlidied  tdoi  with  great  attention,  and  perhaps  more  often 
luaarfsaed  into  his  own  pages  the  felioiloui  expressiena  aefd 
ingenious  ireasonings  of  bis  predecessor,  than  lie  hasUmsalf 
hMO^aware  of.  In  the  waamth  of  compositbtt,  asptesaly«<pg 
tbrpaipit,  it  lit  net  always  easy^  to  distnginsh  betwatti*  vivUI 
iMoilMiions^  and  ortginal  eemhinations*  and  eveff  i^ert>rw# 
IM  rasmariawn .  of  *seiBe  geaesal  obligatfon^  to  Ae  wvitingt  mi 
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fav9«rite  aotkoxs  before  ti6,  we  majr  not  ahr«yc  be  able  to  4m- 
tiiigiiish  in  fiarticiilar  what  it  is  that  w<e  owe,  nor  from  what 
phice  we  have  drawn  it*  Mr.  Sumner  we  are  sare  wiH  ander- 
alai)d  this  as  we  mean  it  to-be  understood^  and  will 
least  of  all  be  sorry  that  we  take  this  opportatiity  of  intro- 
diieiag  the  sermons  of  Norris  into  more  general  notioe  tfum 
th^  hive  for  a  kmg  time  enjoyed. 

In  the  sermon  on  the  Peace-  Maker^  Mr.  Sumner  is  led  to 
take  nolioe  of,  and  regret  the  dissensions  that  exist  in  the 
Choreh  of  Christ,    ' 

«*  Strange,'*  he  saysi^  <<  that  this  spirit  of  peace  shonid  ever  be 
wanting  there !  that  the  vehemence  of  those  who  differ  in  religious 
opinions  should  be  proverbial  t  But  so  it  is ;  and  the  influence  of 
Satan  is  universally  discovered,  endeavouring  to  corrupt  that 
whidi  he  cannot  destroy.*'    P.  SI 8. 

^  Who  is  the  peace-maker  in  these  cases  ?  He  who  steps  in  and 
says,  Sirsp  ue  are  brethren  ;  why  do  ye  vor&ng  one  to  anotner  f  who 
points  out  the  forgotten  grounds  of  mutual  agreeinent,  the  reasons 
fer>  union,  and  the  evils  of  dissension.  And  whose  is  the  spirit 
whicfa  is  opposite  to  that  inculcated  in  the  text  ? — His,  who  exag- 
geiates  the  supposed  consequences  of  the  opinion  which  he  does 
net  hold;  who  fixes  severe  impatationB ;  suggests  uncertain  in- 
ierenees;  distorts  the  views  or  conduct  of  Uie  party  to  which  hn 
does  not  belong;  uses  tfaeoppoftunities  which  ought  to  be  em- 
filoyed  in  edifying,  in  hesdle  aCtadM  and  recriminations ;  and  in* 
simiates  that  Uiera  can  be  no  sincerity  whera  there  is  not  an  abso- 
lute decision  upon  points  which  Scripture  i^^ars  io  have  left 
unsettled*  God  grant,  my  brethren,  that  those  who  have  done  or 
'do  these  tilings,  mav  not  be  judged  according  to  the  pemicions 
consequences  of  their  intolerance  I  A  bad  effect  may  possiblr 
fellow  a  good  intention :  but  every  man  is  bound  most  scrupulousfy 
to  examine  his  motives,  and  to  be  persuaded  in  hi*  own  mtjid,  that 
ills  conduct  is  free  from  the  influence  of  prejudice  and  passion.** 
P.  8S0. 

This  is  very  well  and  proper ;  but  we  donbt  whether  the 
argument  be  fully  stated.  Let  us  hear  what  Norris  says  on 
the  same  subject  in  the  year  1604.  We  shall  make  bo 
apology  for  tlie  length  of  the  qnol|KtioB« 

*•  But  because  most  of  the  disturbances  in  the  State  proceed 
firom  those  of  the  Church,  I  shall  confine  my  reflections  to  those 
that  disturb  the  peace  and  order  of  the  Christian  Church.  Where 
I  shall  first,  point  out  who  these  disturbers  are.  And  secondly,  set 
some  such  considerations  befii»re  them,  as  may  make  them  sensible 
of  their  cnme. 

''  Tliece  are,  I  conoeiivei  these  iwe  ,peneial  ways  of  distnrfaing 
the  peace  of  the  Church ;  either  by  imposing  unlawful  or  uu- 
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re8S0Dti>1e  terms  of  comlininioii,  or  by  reAianip  to  comply  with  micH 
as  are  lawful  and  reasonable.  That  the  first  of  these  is  a  breadi  of 
the  Cfanrch's  peace  there  can  be  no  doubt,  because  it  introduces 
the  necessity  of  separation.  And  that  the  latter  is  so  is  as  plain^ 
because  'tis  a  separation  without  any  necessity  for  it.  Either  of 
theM  is  schism,  whose  notion  (as  all  agree)  consists  either  in  making 
a  necessity  of  separation,  or  in  separating  without  necessity. 

*^  The  £rst  of  these  will  fall  heavy  upon  the  Church  of  ftome* 
who,  (as  it  has  been  sufficiently  made  good  against  her)  has  broOgfat 
in  an  absolute  necessity  of  separation,  oy  imposing  such  notorioittly 
mdawful  and  unreasonabie  terms  of  communion.  The  latter  will 
Kght  upon  all  those  who  separate  from  such  parts  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, where  they  may  lawtuUy  communicate.  More  especially  it 
will  light  heavier  than  ordinary  upon  all  those  Sectaries  among  us, 
who  now  divide  from  the  Church  of  England,  the  terms  of  whose 
communion  (as  has  been  undeniably  proved  and  maintained)  are 
not  only  lawful,  but  highly  reasonable,  and  of  an  excellent  consti- 
tution. 

M  I  need  not  here,  nor  is  it  my  design  to  set  myself  professe^y  to 
make  out  the  charge  of  schism  against  the  Dissenters  and  Separatists 
from  the  Church  of  England^  It  has  been  done  over  and  over,  to 
the  i|tmqst  degree  of  evidence,  and  the  whole  drde  of  the  reformed 
Churches  cry  put  iipon  them  for  their  unreasonable  separation. 
iOnly  I  would  desire  them  to  try  themselves  and  their  cause  by  that 
pne  plain  Aj^ostolical  Canon  before  mentioned,  and  see  whether 
they  can  justifie  themselves  by  that  single  measure.  It  is  this,  (fit 
he  possible f  as  much  as,  lies  in  yov^  live  peaceably  toiih  all  men*  If 
with  all  men,  then  certainly  much  more  with  bodies  or  societies  of 
flpen ;  much  more  with  our  governors  and  superiors ;  much  more 
yet  with  the  Church,  the  most  sacred  and  most  eminent  of  all  socio* 
ties.    And  if  as  far  as  is  possible^  then  certainly  as  far  as  is  /sig/U* 

«  But  now  I  wQuld  ask  our  Dissenters  and  Separatists  ibis  one 
qoestioot  and  appeal  to  their  consciences^  as  well  as  to  their  prao' 
tii^,  &n  9fi  ao^er.  Do  they  live  peaceably  with  the  Church  of 
Fn^iyl  as  by  lawful  authority  established,  as  far  as  ispotsiblet  and 
as  muchasta  ikem  Uesf  So  fiirfrom  this,  that  I  might  say  (were 
I  minded  io  aggravate  thin^)  that  they  do  the  ^uite  cpnirary,  and 
^ivi  //•  rom  us  as  far  as  possible,  and  as  much  as  m  them  lies,  it  be- 
iag  very  notorious  that  they  run  from  us  as  fiir  as  they  can,  measure 
their  purity  aud  sanctity  by  their  distance  from  us ;  fmd  condemn 
and  disuse  many  thbgs  meerly  because  we  approve  and  use  them. 

**  But  I  need  not  t^e  advantage  of  this,  tbougkit  be  too  noto- 
rious to  be  denied,  as  well  a$  too  scandalous  tobe  defended.  I  only 
demand^  Do  they  live  peftjceably  with  the  Church  as  far  as  is  possi- 
ble, and  as  much  as  in  them  lies  ?  They  cannot  with  any  modesty 
say.  that  they  do.  Fpr  if  they  did,  not  to  say  that  they  might  come 
much  nearer  to  us  than  they  do,  they  must  of  necessity  conibrm 
with  us.  Since  as  they  were  never  able  to  shew  any  thing  unlawfi^ 
ill  oar  Comifitinion ;  so  they  now  generally  allow  it  to  be  lawful,  arid 
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^c^rdingly  win  albrd  oa  tteii  company  mm  vA  Ib^n  Qaan  09^« 
fjoQi  as  often  as  they  think  fit  to  do  us  that  honour.  Well  then,  if 
pur  communion  be  lawful,  then  it  is  fosiibU  for  them  to  communis 
cate  with  uSf  and  if  they  do  not,  then  it  is  plain  that  thet  do  no|  live 
peaceably  with  as  as  for  as  isp<wji&/e^  andas  much  as  m  them  lies, 
and  consequently  by  virtue  of  this  plain  Apostolical  Canon^  stand 
liilly  convicted  cf  schism,  and  let  them  bring  themselres  off  if  they 
can."    P.  197^ 


Onr  article  is. extending,  we  fear,  beyond  the  limits  wfaieli 
we  ought  to  i^ssign  to  it,  out  we  must  still  notice  more  parti- 
cularly one  other  of  the  sermons,  which  has  pleased  ns  veiy 
much.  This  is  the  seventeenth,  the  subject  of  which  is 
Christian  Meekness.  In  this  Mr.  Sumner  6rst  distinguishes 
yith  great  good  sense  between  real  and  spurious  meekness, 
the  meekness  which  sits  by,  and  hears  religion  disparaged 
without  daring  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth,  or  witnesses 
vicious  conduct  in  those  within  its  sphere  of  advice  or  ooih 
troul,  and  fears  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  reproving  and 
correcting  it  He  then  lays  down  the  character  and  qoalifi* 
cations  of  the  meekness  on  which  a  blessing  is  prononiieed^ 
and  explains  botiii  soundly  and  ingeniously,  though  in  Ae 
plainest  manner,  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  which  the  pro* 
mise  of  the  blessing  is  conveyed ;  '*  ihe  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth  J*  To  these  words  he  gires  a  two-fold  explanation,  the 
first  is  that  obvious  and  undoubtedly  true  one,  an  explanation 
which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  meek  disposition 
is  really  that  which  is  most  calculated  for  true  happiness  in 
this  life. 

**  According  to  the  proverbial  illustration,  those  storms  which 
pass  harmless  over  the  bending  reed,  overthrow  the  stubborn  and 
unyielding  trees  of  the  forest — and  so  those  injuries,  calumnies,  and 
provocations  which  keep  the  unsubdued  temper  of  the  violent  and 
proud  in  a  perpetual  convulsion,  make  little  impression  on  the  meek 
and  patient  and  forgiving  Christmn,  and  leave  Ins  sphrie  unruffled^ 
hb  comfort  undistui^.'^    P.  M6. 

The  second  explanation  is  founded  on  the  observatien  thai 
the  words  of  the  blessing  "  shall  inherit  the  earth,''  are  m 
quotation  from  the  Old  Testament,  where  they  woald  mean 
literally  and  simply  those  temporal  blessings,  and  enjoyments, 
^'  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  and  a  long  Ufe  in 
the  quiet  possession  of  them,  which  are  there  promised  as  the 
reward  of  obedience.  But  when  these  words  are  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  93  conveying  a  blessing  under  that  dispensa- 
tion, whose  promises  for  the  most  part  are  future  and  eternal, 
it^eems  a  sound  an4  safe  analogy  to  proce^  by,when>e  ii^ 
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terpiretthe  word  "earth**  ast;^pical  of  the  land  of  future  pro-' 
mise,  flie  ''  spiritual  Canaan  to  which  it  is  the  object  of 
Qirist  in  tbe^Uospel  to  conduct  his  faithful  people*'^ 
Mr.  Smnner  truly  observes,  that  taken  in  either  sense  the 

Sromitfe  will  not  fail,  and  he  concludes  with  the  ibllowih(;  ju- 
iciDna  and  impressive  appeal. 

**  Go  then  and  imitate  in  your  daily  intercourse  with  one  ano« 
tber  the  temper  of  Him  who,  as  he  died  for  your  redemption,  so 
abo  lived  for  your  iostruction.  You  will  find  difficulties,  indeed. 
Meekness  is  natural  to  few,  and  can  only  be  attained  by  daily 
watchfiilness  and  self.correction ;  and  after  all,  will  never  be 
equally  the  grace  of  every  Christian,  as  it  will  meet  with  difereni 
degrees  of  opposition  in  diiSerent  persons,  from  the  natural  bent  of 
the  heart.  But  it  must  be  studied  and  desired,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure practised  by  every  Christian;  for  we  find,  from  the  place 
which  our  Saviour  gives  it,  that  it  is  one  of  those  qualities  which 
will  be  required  in  all  who  shall  enter  into  his  rest.  Therefore,  it 
must  be  shown  in  all  the  various  relations  of  life ;  shown  by  the 
€briBtian  parent,  the  Christian  husband,  the  Christian  child,  the 
Oiristian  master,  the  Christian  servant ;  It  must  be  seen,  that  the 
disciplefl  of  a  meek  and  kwh  Saviour  are  under  a  control  which  is 
not  natural  to  them,  which,  perhaps,  they  fonnerlv  did  not  at> 
taoapt  to  exerase,  and  which,  without  divine  grace,  they  would  not 
and  could  not  cultivate*  For  the  opposition  of  the  natural  heart 
most  not  be  pleaded  in  excuse  for  Uie  want  of  any  of  the  qualitki 
which  our  Lord  reqdres ;  the  Gospd  not  only  prescribes  rules,  but 
promises  power.  Faiikfitl  ii  He  who  haih  called  its  by  the  Gospel ; 
and  will  suffer  none  of  those  who  come  unto  himi  and.  take  his 
yoke  BDon  them,  to  perish  for  want  of  those  graces  which  lihey 
earnestly  seek  to  be  clothed  with,  and  fervently  pray  him  to  be*- 
atow."    P.  252, 

We  conclude  our  remarks,  freely  written  in  parts,  yet  we 
are  sure  no  where  uncandidly  or  unkindly  intended,  with  an 
earnest  and  confident  recommendation  of  these  sermons  t6 
public  nse.  They  will  come  amiss  to  no  class  of  readers ;  the 
young  and  uninstructed  will  find  in  them  a  sound  and  syste- 
matic introduction  to  Christian  doctrine  and  Christian  charao- 
fer,'  while  the  more  learned,  who  may  find  perhaps  nothing 
fcere  that  has  not  in  different  places  by  other  hands  been 
adready  as  well  put,  or  as  ingeniously  illustrated,  will  be  im- 
piressed,  and  we  think  affected  by  the  genuine  and  earnest, 
yet  kind-hearted  and  moderate  tone  of  piety  which  pervades 
tfiem.  This  is  indeed  Mr.  Sumner*s  great  recommendation ; 
wifiioiit  being  copious,  or  eloquent,  or  impassioned,  there  is  a 
veaKty,  tod  an  difectioDate  interest  in  the  good  of  others, 
wUch  attimale  all  he  writes,  and  produce  the  efiects  of  the 
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most  winiiing  oratory.  He  never  "plays  round  the  bead^ 
witboat  ^*  toocbiDg  the  heart"— He  wx;^tes  on  a  sobjeot  whioh 
mast  iiiterest  all  who  think,  and  he  writes  only  what  he  be- 
lieves for  bimpelf,  and  what  he  earnestly  desires  all  wbo'hear 
him  should  beUeve  practically  also^  we  hope  we  sbaH  meet  with 
him  again  soon  on  ihe  same  groand--but  whether  we  d.aor 
not,  it  is  deligbtfiil  to  think  of  a  man  so  thinking,  feeling,  and 
writing  in  the  sphere  of  his  own  parish,  and  of  the  permanent 
and  important,  though  silent  benefits,  which  he  is  there  con- 
ferring. 


Art.  VIII.  Elements  of  the  Philoeophy  of  Plants :  contain* 
inq  tKe  Principles  of^  Scientific  Botany,  Nomenclature, 
T%eory  of  Classification,  Phytography,  Anatomy,  Che^ 
mistry.  Physiology,  Geography,  ana  Diseases  of  Plants* 
With  a  History  of  the  Science^  and  Practical  lUusirtk* 
tions.  By  A .  P*  DecandoUe,  and  K.  Sprengel.  TranM^ 
bited  from  the  German*    Blackwood.    Edinburgh. 

NUMBROUS  as  the  introductions  to  Botany  are,  which  have 
appeared  in  this  country,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  ceotorvy  there  is  not  one  which  fully  answers  all.  tke 
purposes  of  elementary  instruction,  and  at  the  same  time 
leads  the  student  suflSciently  far  into  the  more  exalted  and 
phiiosophioa}  parts  of  the  scienoe. 

More  attention  has  of  late  been  paid  to  arrangement,  te 
the  determination  of  species,  gnd  the  settling  of  synonymea^ 
than  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants.  In  this  latter 
province,  our  oontinenlal  neighbours  have  far  outdone  ua^  in 
zeal  and  industry ;  but  many  of  their  labours  and  observa- 
tions, scattered  through  the  various  jperiodical  publications, 
are  of  difficult  access,  and  several  mgenious  and  excellent 
works  are  by  no  means  so  well  known  among  us,  as  their 
value  and  importance  demand.  It  is,  however,  somewhat 
surprizing,  that  hitherto  there  has  appeared  in  this  country 
no  work  of  universally  acknowledged  superiority,  quali- 
fied to  take  the  lead,  as  a  truly  scientific  intf:pductioa  to 
botany. 

The  work  now  before  us  comes  forward  with  no  mean 
pretensions  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  following  is, the 
author's  introduction  of  himself  to  his  readers. 

**  In  oy  introJttCtf on  to  the  knowledge  of  pknts,  it  wiis  my 
object  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  the  vqjetable  world  amoi^  th^ 


fwACc  «l  fcwge^    md  I  majr  Ttnuire  to  tsy  that  Ihe  retdt  bat  nr. 

pMed^mj.  «iineelatioii8»    Bui  the  prograit  wbid>  the  higher  ami 

memtific  kniHrledlge  of  plants  has  lately  made*  seemed  tq  demand 

an  introduotory  treatise  for  the  use  of  students,  which,  embracing 

^  discovefiea  that  have  recently  been  made  throug^utthe  whole 

extent  of  the  science,  might  supply  the  place  of  &e  introduciorj 

work  of  Willdenow  now  become  completely  useless.    With  the 

help  of  the  latest  edition  of  DecandoUe's  *  Theorie  Elementaire 

de  Ja  Botanique/'  published  at  Paris^  1819,  I  flatter  myself  that! 

have  been  aUe  to  present  to  the  public  such  a  work.  But  only  the 

first  three  parts  of 'this  treatise*  namely,  the  Nomenclature,  the 

Theory  of  Claaufication,  and  Descriptive  Botany,  are  to  be  co»> 

sidered  as  extracts  from  the  book  of  my  excellent  friend.    All  the 

rest  is  my  own ;  and  the  reader  will  perceive  that  1  have  used. 

my  utmost  exertkms  to  fidfil  wdl  toe  task  I  had  undertaken/' 

Spr€Mgel*t  Ft^fiace* 

The  names  of  the  autliors  of  this  work  are  by  no  means 
new  to  the  scientific  worid :  the  Flore  Franfoise^  and  ^ther 
works  of  Decandoile,  have  acquired  him  high  and  deserved 
reputation.  S(frengel  is  best  known  in  this  conntry,  as  the 
author  of  an  excellent  treatise  on  Cryptogamoos  plants: 
The  general  arrangement  ef  the  work  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  ««  Principles  of  Botany,**  of  Willdenow ;  in  the  first  de- 
partment of  thd  work  styled  *'  Nomenclature"  (the  term 
TermiMoloffy  -being  objected  to)  Aere  are  some  valuable  rules 
for  the  formation  of  botanical  language.  In  several  parta» 
however,  there  is  mach  useless  multiplication  of  terms :  as 
for  instance  in  the  article  Nectary ;  the  term  Nectary  is 
confined  to  the  organs  which  secrete  honey,  while  the  other 

?arts  tiiat  have'  usually  received  this  name  are  divided  into 
fectaro-tbecm,  Nectari-Iymata,  and  Nectaro-stigmata. 
littDSsns  certainly  may  have  gone  too  far  in  designating 
every  unnsual  appearance  in  a  flower,  a  Nectary ;  yet  the 
term  has  been  found  extremely  convenient,  and  is  now  gene* 
rally  adopted  in  the  extended  signification ;  and  as  there  is 
no  fear  of  confounding  it  with  any  of  the  more  essential  parts 
of  the  flower,  the  propriety  of  the  change  of  name  is  very 
fpiestionable :  eonsidering  that  the  author  continues  to  cau 
the  subdivisions  of  the  footstalks  of  leaves  nerves  and  veins, 
there  is  little  oocaston,  in  this  particular  instmice,  for  fasti* 
dionsness  about  physiological  correctness  in  nomenjDiatnre* 

Part  2nd,  Tlixdnomy,  contains  a  view  of  tbepurincipal  sys- 
iems  of  eknsificatton,  beginning  with  the  artifloial  system  of 
Linnaas,  the  several  advantages  and  defbcts  of  wnioh  are 
yery  fairly  stated ;  then  follows  an.  account  of  the*  mutual 
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Mmiaotioii  of  Dkiiiti  as  rdgwrdi  olaw^  order)  gmm;  bM 
•peoies.  Tbe  followkiff  is  a  very  apt  lUfistfAtiM  of  the  d&»- 
tiBCtion  between  species  and  variety. 

*'  Wheo  for  instance  in  the  common  Lotus  eomicutatut^  on. 
wkatever  se3  it  may  grow,  we  uniformly  observe  that  It  has  a 
solid  stem,  even  and  erect  dhrisions  of  the  calyx,  and  expanded 
filaments,  we  must  of  necessity  distinguish  as  a  particular  spedea 
from  it,  another  form  which  grows  in  bogs  and  watery  meadows, 
which  has  a  much  higher  and  always  hollow  stalk  ;^the  divisions  of 
its  c^x  spread  out  into  a  star.shape,  and  hairy/ and  which  has 
uniformly  thin  filaments,  and  we  most  name  this  latter  species 
eiUier  LatM  yHginana  with  Schkuhr,  or  LoIk»  Mfor,  with  l^poll 
end  South.  As  on  the  other  hand*  the  PimpineUa  Saxifrnga 
grows  sometimes,  quite  smooth,  and  sometimes  in  woods  and  shady 
m^ows  considerably  haiiy,  as  it  displays  sometimes  simple  ana 
small  stem  leaves,  sometimes  half  and  even  doubly  pmnated 
leaves ;  and  as  these  forms  vary  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
plantf  and  during  re-production,  we  cannot  regard  these  forma 
by  any  means  as  distinct  species,  but  we  must  view  them  as  cor- 
ruptions/' 

In  speaking  of  the  links  of  connection  of  the  vegefabtd 
lom,  with  a  view  to  the  natural  arrangemefnt  of  plants^ 
the  author  attempts  to  trace  most  of  the  varieties  in  the 
figure  and  structure  of  their  several  oi^^s,  to  a  few  simple 
original  forms,  which  are  considered  as  the  standards,  all 
the  deviations  firom  which  are  the  effect  of  abortion,  or  th» 
result  of  the  union  of  parts  originally  separated.  From  some 
examples  which  are  cited,  this  theory  appears  at  first  some* 
what  plausible,  but  in  the  instance  of  the  class  Tetrady* 
namia,  it  is  carried  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds.  The 
plants  of  this  class,  the  author  supposes  to  have  originally 
belonged  to  Deoandria,  and  that  the  four  petak  of  the  for^ 
mer  are  merely  altered  filaments,  **  as  in  Thlaspi  Bnrsa  we 
sometimes  observe  this  return  to  the  original  stmctore. 
Sorely  it  would  be  -more  philosophical  to  conclude,  thai 
Thlaspi  Bursa  occasionally  deviates  firom  its  aocBstomedl 
structure,  than  to  accuse  nature  of  such  an  extensive  sys» 
tern  of  abortions.  When  we  consider  the  numerous  and 
'striking  characters  which  distinguish  tbe  plants  of  this  class, 
end  wMch  seem  almost  to  mark  them  as  a  separate  and  in- 
sulated province  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  idee  of  theiv 
being  mere  alterations  of  other  more  prinutive  and  e0t»> 
blisbed  forms,  must  at  once  be  rejected.  t. 

As  far  as  regards  the4tb  Part  pf  the  trork»  **  Phytotoiiy,'' 


^ne  eaimot  altc|;efher  agree  with  tlie  tranrfator  bx  tiie  high 
fiaiKwiiulu  he  hai  pronomioed  on  the  work  in  his  preiace. 

^  That  in  no  one  part  is  it  possible  to  discover  a  trace  of  that 
▼iaionaij  mode  of  considering  fects,  and  appearances  which  lias 
been  unjustly  represented  as  belonging  to  all  German  writefs;— • 
that  condenaalion  and  perspicuity  are  amon^  its  most  striking  ex- 
cellencies ;— that  it  bears  m  all  respects  evidence  of  having  pro* 
ceeded  from  men^  who  not  only  knew  their  subject  .extensively 
and  wellj  and  who  thought  justly  on  all  its  parts,  but  of  mea» 
who  were  in  possession  of  the  best  means  of  conveving  their  in* 
formation  witn  efiect,  or  who  had  made  the  higher  laws  of  com* 
position  their  study.*^ 

In  fluB  department,  at  leasts  whioh  Sprengel  tells  at  h 
*  all  hia  own/'  the  style  and  mode  of  reasoning  are  far  from 
possessing  the  pre-eminent  qualities  imputed  to  them  by 
the  translator.  We  do  not  recognize  here  the  simplicity  and 
elegance  of  Mirbel,  who,  although  he  has  given  a  most 
minute  and  detailed  account  of  the  varieties  in  the  structure, 
of  vegetables,  has,  by  his  decided  and  well  arranged  descrip- 
lion,  rendered  the  anatomy  of  plants  at  once  intelligible, 
beaatifoly  and  satisfactory. 

Sprengel  divides  the  vegetable  teatares  into  three  priau- 
tive  Ibrms,  the  cell-form,  the  tnbe*form,  smd  the  spiral  farm  \ 
the  oiigia  of  the  cells  and  tnbes  is  tkos  esKplained^ 

^  Every  organising  fluid,  when  it  is  passing  from  the  fluid  bue 
the  solid  state,  shews  small  spheres  or  vesides,  and  specuhe^  or 
needle-shaped  bodies  of  a  dimmutive  size.  The  former  we  retn 
to  the  disengagement  of  hydrogen,  which,  as  one  of  the  consti- 
toents  of  water,  is. always  Uie  first  to  separate  itself  from  it, 
because  It  is  little  soluble  in  water.  Oxygen,  on  the  other  haod^ 
venains  longer  dissolved  In  water,  and  accordingly  the  spicular 
and  strai§^t  lined  bodies  which  are  produced  by  it  are  more 
slowly  diMngaged, — as  in  an  electrfcal  process,  negative  electri- 
city, displays  sparks  and  images  of  a  spherical  shape^  whilst  posi-^ 
tive  electricity  produces  those  of  a  spicular  appearance.  We  find 
this  same  combination  of  spheruke  and  spicols  in  every  genera* 
tive  sap,  as  well  as  in  every  slimy  fluid  of  plants.  From  these, 
therefore^  are  solved  the  peculiar  primitive  forms  of  the  vegeu 
able  world.'' 

'    The  ceHnlar  textare  is  termed  the  perfection  of  the  sphe^ 
rioal  formation,  and  the  tabular  that  of  the  spicular* 

Ifow  if  eeib  and  tabes  were  original  chemical  formations« 
and  were  produced  by  twcsubntances  of  totally  opposite  pro« 
pertlea,  it  m  obvioia  that  they  most  always  remain  perfectly 
distinot  from  each  other,  and  ooald  never  be  foand  in  an 
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iotermediate  state.    In  the  following  obserTations  ikbit^tarm 
the  author  completely  overtarns  his  gazeous  hypothesis. 

m 

^  The  stretched  fonn  of  the  cells  is  very  like  the  tube-fornK  It 
n  even  undeniable  that  it  constitutes,  especially  in  the  lower  orga* 
nic  bodies,  tlie  transition  form  from  the  cells  to  the  tubes.  In  the 
fruit  stalk  of  the  Musci  Hepatic!  and  Frondosi,  we  have  not  yet 
discoveied  the  proper  tube  form,  bnt  only  stretched  cells  simiiar 
to  tubeSf  which  apparently  answer  the  purpose  of  these  latlec 
bodies.'* 

The  author  (§  279)  advances  the  doctrine  of  orga;nic  per- 
spiration through  impervious  texture ;  this  is  very  difficult  to 
comprehend;  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  small  size 
of  the  pores  in  the  cellolar  tissue,  the  epidermis^  and  other 
parts,  has  oceasioned  them  to  escape  observation.  The  fot-- 
lowii!^  is  the  opinion  of  Mirbel  on  this  subject.  (Elemoiadr 
Physiologie  V6g6taleet  de  Botanique.  Paris.  .181l5i> 

**  Utt  cFssu  membrsneux,  ceUidaifie  et  tontinu,  plus  ou  moins 
transparent,  forme  touce  la  substance  des  vegetauk.  La  mem* 
brane  qui  constitue  le  tissu  membraneux  est  dune  epaisseur  vari- 
able selon  la  nature  particuliere  des  especes  et  V&ge  des  indivtdus. 
Elle  est  pourvue  de  pores,  les  uns  visibles,  les  autres  invisibles. 
L'^existence  de  ces  deniisrs  est  prouvee  par  la*  transfusion  des 
flttidcs  d*une  partie  du  veg6tale  dans  une  autre^  lorsm^mequll 
est  impossible  d*apperoevoir  la  communication  de  cellules ;  I'exist- 
ence  des  autres  est  prouvee  non-seulement  par  la  marche  des 
fluides,  mais  encore  par  robservalion  microscopique,  qui  fait  dis* 
titiguer  nettement  les  pores  et  les  feates  dont  souvent  la  membrane 
est  criUee.'' 

Since  Mirbel  is  now  generally  considered  the  best  antbo- 
rity,  in  Vegetable  Physiology,  and  as  Sprengel  has  most  un- 
accoantably  neglected  him,  it  may  not  be  irrelevaot  to  mei»- 
tion^  that  these  two  eminent  philosophers  are  old  antagonists. 
Mirbel  published  his  *^  Trait6  d'Anoton^ie  et  de  Physiologie 
V^g^tale  in  the  year  1802 :  according  to  Sprengel»  this*  con^ 
tained  many  errors,  and  **  in  the  niean  time,"  he  states, 
**  Link,  Rudolphi,  and  IVeriranus,  published  more  coin^ct 
riews ;  since  then  Mirbel  has  come  nearer  the  truth.  (Expo- 
sition et  Defense  de  maTheorie  de  TOrganisation  V^g^tate. 
Amsterdam.  1808.)*' 

.  BatMirbel,  on  the  contrary  asserts,  that  his  v^rks^  from 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language,  or  some  other  cauae^ 
ivere  nusanderstood,  and  misrepresented  by  sevorai  Geanan 
authors,  especially  by  Sprengel;  and  that  th^  pfunpblet  .wbieli 
he  pubUsbed  at  Amsteraan,  merely  contained  a  more  com^ 
piele  view  of  his  former  opinionst    For  a^  Coll  statement  of 
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tlw  diiioWirinBH  on  tkia  anltiect,  tke  r^adbr  is  referrbd  to  Mira- 
bel's ''  BxpoMtion  et  Defense  de  la  Theorie  de  rOrganistftion 
V6ff6tale.  Paris.  1809. 

^e  spiral  form  of  vessels^  the  author  divides  into  the 
primitive,  and  the  detived;  the  latter  which  he  calls  Vasa 
scatariot  are  the  false  spiral  tubes  (fausses  iraclUea)  of 
Mirbel: 

^  Under  this  name  are  included  those  canals  with  transverse 
openings,  which  do  not  at  all  sheir  the  spiral  winding  of  the 
SbreSy  and  which  cannot  be  unrolled.  They  are  formed  b^  an 
original  spiral  vessel  meeting  with  perpendicular  fibres  in  its  sides, 
which  fibres  cross  the  winding  lines  longitudinally,  and  unite  them 
together/' 

Notwiihstanding  Sprengel  has  seen  the  perpendicnlar 
fibres,  after  maceration,  we  cannot  help  suspending  oar 
ifesent  to  his  opinion  6f  the  strtictore  of  these  vessels :  since 
from  their  position,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  their  not 
being  accompanied  by  the  true  spiral  vessels,  it  seems  most 
probable,  that  they  are  original  vessek,  resembling  the  more 
simple  sap  vessels,  and  differing  from  them  merely  in  the 
size  of  their  openings;  With  respect  to  the  uses  of  the 
spiral  tubes,  the  author  adopts  the  old  opinion,  that  they  are 
2ja  vessels,  and  perform  some  more  important  office  than  the 
commoa  sap  vessels. 

**  As  then  the  spiral  vessels,  and  all  their  varieties  are  uniformly 
found  empty  of  fluids,  as  they  shew  themselves  only  in  the  higher^ 
plants,  and  constantly  appear  wherever  a  strong  shoot  is  sent  out ; 
ai  they  are  always  in  the  company  of  the  sap  vessels ;  as  in  fine 
they  maintain  by  their  constant  diagonal  direction,  the  middle 
situation  between  the  perpendicular  and  the  horizontal :  from  all 
these  considerations  we  must  suspect,  that  they  are  the  instruments 
of  the  higherr  vital  activity  of  plants,  and  that  they  are  the  organs 
by  which  the  top  tubes  suffer  an  external  excitement  to  the  speedy 
propulsion  of  the  sap,*' 

The  following  is  an  ingenious  explanation  of  the  cause  of 
the  green  colour  of  leaves. 

**  The  exhalation  of  oxygen  gas  is  closely  connected  with  a  re. 
markable  property  of  leaves,  namely,  their  green  colour.  Am,  this 
colour  in  thje  rainbpw  stands  exactly  in  the  middle, ,  between  the 
two  outermost  tints,  the  red  and  the  violet,*'as  it  is  bounded  on 
the  one  side  by  the  yellow,  and  on  the  other  bv  the  blue,— as  all 
experiments  further  shew,  that  the  red  and  yellow  tints  are  more 
of  an  oxygenous,  and  the  blue  and  violet- more  of  an  bydrogenpus 
nature,— it  is  extriBmely  probable,  that  the  green  colour  is  the 
cffcot  of  a  neutralization  between  tlie  two  extreme  colours,  or  that 
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it  arises,  when  the  li^t  has  atcsacted  eaant^  m  stucih  imyg&n  mi 
was  required  by  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  which  lenAied*"   • 

The  second  division  of  the  Phytotomyi  *^  Phytochenty/' 
contains  on  accoant  of  the  chemical  compcneots  of  regeta- 
bias,  and  introduces  much  useful  practioal  matter,  partioa- 
larly  relating  to  agriculture.  However  the  author  otfes  not 
in  every  instance  display  the  most  correct  chemical  know- 
ledge, especially  when  he  supposes  that  the  filed  alkalfes 
like  ammonia,  are  composed  of  hydrogen  and  azote,  jp«rlla/i^ 
with  a  certain  portion  of  oxygen. 

The  geography,  as  well  as  the  malformations  and  diseased 
of  plants,  fonns  an  extremely  interesting  portion  of  thd  work. 
The  history  of  botany  contains  a  concise  account  of  the 
principal  botanical  authors,  with  a  sufficiently  oopioiis  list  of 
their  works. 

The  concluding  part  of  the  work,  **  the  practical  part,* 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  Examples  are  given  of  one  or 
more  plants,  from  each  class  of  the  Linnsoan  system,  treated 
of  at  length  under  die  following  heads :  first,  the  systenmtic 
name  is  given  from  the  most  approved  authority,  with  ther 
iamiliar  appellation  in  several  modem  languages :  secondly» 
a  detailed  description  of  the  form  and  structure  of  the  plant 
throughput :  thirdly,  the  *^  Diagnosis  and  affinity  :'*  fourthly, 
**  Synonymes  and  figures:"  fifthly,  '*  Greographioal  distn* 
bution :"  lastly,  **  Uses."  This  plan  may  be  recommended  as 
an  excellent  model  for  (he  formation  of  a  Flora  or  Synopsb 
of  plants. 

In  speaking  of  this  work,  as  a  whole,  it  is  impossible  to 
add  any  thing  in  the  way  of  encomium,  to  that  which  has 
been  so  unsparingly  applied  by  the  translator.  It  is  not  the 
kind  of  work  exactly  suited  for  a  beginner,  but  is  certainly 
admirably  adapted  for  a  person  who  has  made  some  progress 
in  the  science ;  for  one  already  acquainted  with  the  language 
of  botany,  and  the  system  of  LinnsBUS,  who  is  about,  to 
extend  his  views  to  a  larger  and  more  philosophical  know- 
ledge  of  the  v^etable  kingdom. 

In  the  absence  of  better  treatises,  it  will  no  doubt  become 
of  miich  weight  smd  authority,  especiaDy  when  we  consider 
the  great  reputation  of  the  andiors.  It  is  therefore  of  more 
importanee,  that  its  errors  should  be  pointed  out,  and  that 
the  inmririDg  student  should  be  on  his  guard,  against  impli- 
oitf  y  aoopting  the  opinions  contained  in  it,  with  out  proper 
examination.  ' 

Dr.  Bilderdyk,  of  Amsterdam,  who  wrote  a  view  of  die 
opinions  of  the  Rrench  and  Cterman  Vegetable  Pbysiologista 
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(prebg^  to  Miliers  woik)  speaking  of  Sprengel,  has  liie 
followiog  trite  remarks. 

^  Je  renda  hoiniiun;e  au  merlte  eminent  de  M.  Sprengel ;  mats 
•*3  8*811  tromp^y  11  mat  bien  le  dire«  Les  erreun  des  hommes 
volgaires^  n'ont  pas  besoin  d'etre  relev^es :  dies  sent  sans  conse- 
qoenoe :  il  n'ea  est  pas  ainsi  des  erreurs  des  hemmes  disdngues, 
eOes  sedtrisent  la  miiltitiide»  el  il  fiiut  lea  attaquer  arec  vigiieur, 
pour  1m  detnike.'' 


Art.  IX.  A  LUt  of  Editions  of  tha  Bible  and 
ParU  thereof  m  Engluh,  from  the  Year  MJ>V.  to 
^MfiCCCXX*:  ufith  an  Appendix  containing  Spedr 
mens  of  TranslaHone^  and  BiUiogrmhical  Deecrmiione. 
Bn  the  Rev,  Henry  Cotton,  JO.CX.  hie  Sindeni  (f 
tihriei  Church,  Oxford.  Octavo.  180  pp.  Oxford,  at 
the  ClareodQQ  Press.    1821. 

The  increasing  attention  irhichj  of  late  years,  baa  been  given 
to  whatever  is  connected  with  the  critical  stndy  and  literary 
history  of  the  Scriptures,  may  certainly  be  considered  as  a. 
pleasing  sign  of  the  times ;  and  thongh  a  mere  catalogue  of 
editions  of  the  Bible  may  appear  to  be  valuable  to  a  lunited 
class  of  persons,  yet,  when  executed  (as  it  is  in  the  present 
instance)  with  not ''  a  little  diligence,'*  ability,  and  research, 
it  is  calculated  to  afford  much  and  various  information  of  a 
highly  interesting  nature. 

The  present  work,  though  not  the  first  of  the  kind,  is  by 
jfar  the  most  complete  in  our  language.  The  lists  siinilar  to 
the  present,  which  have  already  appeared,  and  of  which  Dr. 
Cotton  has  availed  himself,  where  actual  inspection  was  npt 
within  his  reach,  are  the  following,  viz. 

1.  ^*  A  list  of  various  Editions  of  the  Bible  and  of  Parts 
thereof  in  English,  from  the  year  1526  to  1776,  from  a  MS. 
(No.ll40,)  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Lambeth^  much 
enlaiqged  and  improved*  Ox  this  list,  which  consists  of  a 
single  sheet  in  octavo  without  a  title  page,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  copies  only  were  privately  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Ii|te  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1776,  at  the  press  of  Mr. 
Bowyer.  In  it  the  editions  of  the  Psalms  are  intermixed 
with  those  of  the  Bible. 

2l  **  A  List  of  various  Editioas  of  the  Kbie  and  Parts 
thereof  in  English,  from  the  year  1526  to  1776.    A  Maiiu- 
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Bcript  List  of  Engibh  Bibles^  copied' from  ode  cdmpITed  /by 
the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Ames,  presented  to  the  Lambeth  Library 
by  Dr*  GiflTord,  hath  fornisbed  some  part  of  this  publication : 
later  discoveries  of  several  learned  Gentlemen  have  supplied 
the  rest,  London,  1778/' 

This  list  (a  copy  of  which  is  before  as)  was  also  printed  for 
presents  only :  it  is  in  8vo.  on  thirty-seven  leaves,  printed 
on  one  side.  The  Psalms  are  here  placed  in  chronological 
order  by  themselves;  which  arrangement,  being  more  dis- 
tinct, has  very  properly  been  followed  bythe  compiler  of 
the  volume  now  under  consideration.  These  two  lists, 
though  generally  imagined  to  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Du- 
carel,  (whose  name  they  usually  bear)  were  really  drawn  up 
by  the  late  Mr.  Mark  Cephas  Tutet,  an  eminent  bibliogra- 
pher and  antiquarian  of  the  last  century.  The  second  list, 
enlarged  and  improved  by  the  Rev.  Cleitient  Crutwell,  was 
prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  Bible  with  Bishop'  Wilson's 
notes,  printed  at  Bath  in  1785;  from  which  it  was  copied  by 
Mr.  Hewlett  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Commentary,  pub- 
lished at  London  in  1811.  Several  editions,  which  appear 
in  the  former  lists^  are  omitted  in  this,  probably  (Dn  Cot- 
ton conjectures)  because  the  editor  was  not  satisfied  of 
their  existence:  Dr.  Cotton,  however,  has  not  considered 
himself  justified  in  adhering  to  Mr.  Crotweirs  omissions; 
since  it  may  well  happen,  that  others  may  be  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  ^ith  eaitions,  which  may  have  escaped  their 
united  researches. 

4.  Mr.  Tutet's  List,  No.  2,  continued  to  the  year  1792, 
with  a  notice  of  two  Manuscript  Versions,  was  annexed  to 
Archbishop  Newcome's  Historictd  View  of  the  £ngliih 
Biblical  Translations,  printed  at  Dublin,  in  8vo.,  1792:  and 
this  list  was  reprinted  and  appended. 

5.  To  a  republication  of  Lewis's  History  of  the  English 
Translations  of  the  Bible,  8vo.,  London,  1818,  with  a  very 
scanty  Supplement  brought  down  to  the  year  1816.  The 
editors  of  the  two  last  noticed  lists  do  not  appear  to  have 
seen  that  of  Mr.  Crutwell. 

'  In  ^ll  of  these  the  editions  are  arranged  chroifidlogicaKy, 
and  m  the  four  last  the  Psalms  form  a  separate  class.  Th^ 
tabular  form  in  which  they  were  printed  has  been  judiciously 
rejected  by  Dr.  Cotton,  who  has  thui^  gained  additional 
room.  The  lists  in  question  were,  mdreoVer,  destitute  d^ 
notes  or  descriptions,  and  were  by  no  means  complete  to  the 
several  periods  when  they  were  respectively  published  :'  but 
be  hhs  enlarged  and  brought  his  list  down  td  the  year  1860^ 
with  but  few 'omissions,  frnd.  bsis  enriched  his  pages  Svi^ 
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farious  brief  and  faigbly  iDteresting  annotations,  both  bibllo^ 
Spraphical  and  critical.  His  pablication  coasists  of  two 
parts,  viz. 

1.  A  List  of  the  variom  Editions  of  the  Efiglish  BiMe 
and  of  Parts  thereof,  from  1505  to  1820.  In  this  Dr.  Cotton 
has  retained  whatever  was  set  down  in  the  former  lists,  nn^ 
less  upon  examination  he  discovered  it  to  be  erroneous :  he 
has  idso  specified  Ihe  possessors  of  the  earlier  editions,  and 
has  given  the  name  ot£very  society  or  person  with  whom  he 
foond  the  more  imre  and  curious  articles — citii^  public  re- 
positories, such  as  the  Bodleian  and  other  iibraries,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  colleotifOns  of  private  individuais.  For  it  is 
interesting,  (he  jnstly  remaoks)  and  in  many  cases  useful,  to 
l^Dow  whefe  a  psurtieular  translation  or  remarkable  edition 
can  be  found,  and  also  to  know  where  a  second  or  a  third 
copy  is  to  be  met  with,  either  for  supplying  defects  or  for 
instituting  a  collection  of  copies.  This  part  of  bis  volume 
must  have  cost  him  no  small  labours  for,  though  the  trear 
sores  of  the  British  Museum  are  now  well-known  by  means 
of  its  ample  printed  catalogues,  we  were  lUter  strangers  to 
Ihe  rich  stores  oontained  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  in  that  ef 
his  Grace  the  Anchbisbop  •of  Canterbury,  and  also  in  that  of 
Ihe  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Saint  Pauls  Cathedral,  until  Dr. 
Cotton  explored  them,  and  eommunicated  to  the  pnUic  the 
benefit  of  his  researches. 

2.  The  second  part  of  this  tract  contains  editions  of  the 
Psalnisi,  the  translations  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  in 
metre.  In  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Appendix  he  ban  given 
specimens  of  the  various  readings  introduced  in  the  well- 
known  yersion  of  Stemeholde ;  but  of  the  versions  by  Brady 
and  Tate.  Patrick,  Barton,  Merrick,  and  others,  a  few  of  the 
earlier  editions  alone  ara  mentio&ed,  or  those  which  pre* 
seated  any  new  yariptj  of  rendering. 

The  Appendix  consists  of  nomeroos  bibliographical  de^ 
scriptioQs,  and  specianens  of  versions  of  different  parts  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament^  which  could  not  very  conveniently 
be  thrown  into  the  shape  of  notes,  without  overloading  the 
page  aqd  inter^optifig  the  facility  of  reference.  These  will 
be  perased  with  much  interest,  especially  the  specimens  of 
translations ;.  4V»  by  thus  bringing  together,  and  exhibiting 
in .  one  view  various  renderings  of  aoy  the  same  portion  of 
Scripture,  a  tolerable  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  style  and 
character  of  each  translation.  Their  points  of  resemblance 
as  well  as  of  difference  are  at  once  seen,  and  the  gradual 
progress  towards  the  formation-  of  our  present  authorissed 
version may  be  traced  without  difiiculty.    A  further  advaipt^ 


tae        coupn'M  Um*  qrguntfm  ^  tumtk. 


Bffi  ramltiiig  fron  the  very  wmaw  •pmlaiu  joT  limMh^ 
tions,  which  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  iA»  that  aajr  pema 
pOBseBsing  an  imperfeot  version  of  the  Bible,  may  here  at 
once  ascertain  of  what  translation  it  formd'a  parti 

f<*ron)  the  preceding  remarks,  oor  readers  wiH  easily  per*' 
.qeive  that  the  main  design  of  Dr.  Cotten'a  work-  is,  to  anew 
what  has  been  done  in  the  wajr*  of  translating  the  Saored 
Voiome  iato  English,  ajsd  to  trace  the  various  steps  by-which 
we  have  arriVeS  at  oar  present  antherieed  version.  It  wo«ld» 
as  the  anther  very  jnstiv  observes,  be  a  cniioos  and  pleasing 
task  to  trace  the  gradual  change  and  improvement  which 
took  phu^e,  as  toew  light  broke  in  upon  ttie  minds  of  the 
translators ;  pleasing  also  to  observe  how  many  of  the  eariiest 
expressions  have  withstood  repeated  revisab  of  the  transia* 
iionu  AQ^  Are  retained  and  approved  at  the  present  day. 

**  This  last  is  a  ctrcuinstance  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  fbrdbfy 
imy  one  who  has  been  led  td  examine  our  earlier  printed  Bibles. 
Let  any  person  take  up  the  first  edition  of  Coverdale's  Bible, 
printed  ib  1585,  and  read  from  it  one  of  the  Ptalms;  besides  the 
gfii#warf  imUaritg  which  pervades  the  wfac^e,  how  many' verses  wiU 
%e  find  of  which  every  word  is  the  same  with  those  which  he  reftdil 
In  the  Prayer  Book  as  now  printed  and  used  I  Surely  that  reader* 
ing  must  have  bean  near  the  truth,  whidi  repeated  examiaatian 
has  not  thought  fit  to  dter;  that  language  must  have  been  well 
chosen^  which  cquld  not  only  maintam  its  ground  amidst  so  many 
changes  of  style  and  of  taste,  but  could  continue  to  be  generally 
Intdl^sible  after  nearly  three  centuries  bad  elapsed,  and  wboa.a^ 
most  every  oAer  composition  of  the  same  a|^  had  become  eiv> 
Velop6d  in  considerable  obscurity."    Introduction,  p.  xiv. 

Besides  exhibiting  the  steps  by  whidi  we  have  tiAis  ar- 
cived  at  our.  present  admirable  version,  this  publication  wtU 
serve:  to  giTO  a  tolerable  id^  of  the  degree  of  esttmafion  in 
which  the  difPerent  versions  were  held,  by  shewing'  the  mdl- 
titade  or  paucity  of  their  impressions. 
'  Thenamber  of  editions  of  the  Bngltsh  BiUoi  eoMieand 
]iartial;  which  are  contained  in  Dr.  Cotton'd  *  list,'  ameunt^ 
to  considerably  more  than  rix  hundred;  and  that  of  the 
Paalms  to  nearly  four  hundreds  We*nshidl  tvatiserihe  aTear 
of  his  notes  and  descriptions,  that  our  readers  may  be  eit^ 
abled  to  form  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  his  work^  and  of  the 
labQ«e  with  which  the  compilatiem  of  it  musl  have  been  at* 
tended. 

**  15^,  New  Testament^,  translated  by  Wnt.  ^Tyi^dal^;  .printed 


1  - 


*  "  Of  tlib  Taltttble  wA  higUy  intMettiDS  Tolame,  the  fint  fraHi  e^  an  ati 
t««fttDpfiot  theSeiiptnrai  io  ths  AstlalL  tongas^  Md  ite  dM  esias  sf  the 


m  JUm^^id  iiswmmim  ^  m.  P^utt  Uir^ryf  Dr.  Qtf^ 

^  1595*  N0#  Teit  Tyddde's:  «  fyneaBhed  15S5.«— -JSselcr 
GAve*.    1^.*    P.  3^ 

*•  The  fim  tide  »  wanting,  a«  likewise  Tyiidale'a  prefix  Tte 
voimie  b^ine  with  <  A  prolcm  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Roooant/  16 
leaies,  wiUt  the  aignatttreB  m  *nd  *•    *  A  table  for  the  foitre 

SrangeHste^'  Ac  *  A  table  for  the  Actes  of.  the  Apostles/  to« 
getber  13  l^ves.  On  the  reverse  of  the  last  is,  <  The  bokes  con- 
teyned  in  the  ne#e  TesUftnent'  Then  follows  a  second  title, 
*  The  nei^e  Testamentj^dylygently  corected  and  compared  with 
the  Greke  by  Willjram  Tindiue :  and  iynesshed  in  the  yere  of  oure 
Lofde  God  A.  M.  D.  and  xzxv.*  On  the  reverse  is  given  iutain 
a  list  of  *'  the  bokes  conteyned,  &c/  and  *  A  prologe  of  S*  HiM- 
thew/  The  text  of  St.  Matthew  begin!  on  fol.  ii.  St  Mark  on 
fiL  xL  die  Acts  on  fol.  cxxxiiii.  Romans  (without  any  break  for  the 
prokgae,  which,  standing  in  9o  unusual  a  place,  might  fairly  be 
siyposed  to  have  been  transposed  by  the  binder)  on  fol. 


>4aMMMi^. 


, and  wWeqiKDl  dsatb  of  the  teMMhtor,  >  Magls  copy  oaly  wst  0t^ 

WMBd  Co  odft.  Of  tlie  nuumar  in  which  ttiit  fcnnd  ht  way  mto  Um  HsrWha 
libraiy*  and  of  Uie  valoe  lel  upon  it  by  Lord  Ozfoid  and  Mr.  Aaei,  a  ihort  bat 
nCvMaf  aeooont  is  given  in  the  fcllowing  ettract  from  a  letter  prewnred  ia 
theBodkian  lihrary.  It  it  hi  the  handwritiDir  of  Admi,  it  addrened  to  Hr. 
6eoife  Baltard,  and  dated  Wapping»  June  SCH  1143.  •  I  eaoaot  Ibrhear  teUfaii^ 
fom  of  my  good  faoeev  in  hoying  at  Lord  Oxford's  isle  the  PbcBoix  of  the  whole 
Ubnry  $  I  mean  the  drst  Bnglish  Testament  thftt  ever  was  printed  in  the  year 
Ufl6.  It  has  been  tboogbt  no  perfect  one  was  left  Irom  the  flunct.  My  Lord' 
wm  10  weU  plemed  In  being  the  pomemor  of  it,  that  be  gave  the  penoa  [Mr. 
3Mw  Wiwrry}  he  had  it  of,  ten  gnines%  and  asCtled  avsnnnity  of  twenty  poaaSi 
a  fam-dwmgthepeisoo'i  life,  which  is  yet  paid  faisk  The  panieahre  ate  too 
aumy  to  oommit  to  a  letter  i  the  old  Intoriani  and  Fos  giwe  a  good  acoooat 

••  Beihertf^  aooooatt  given  m  a  note  at  |>.  1536,  may  Ibrm  a  seqael  to  tbie  f 
VTbfr  Bnt  edition  wee  in  the  pooMMion  of  Mr.  Amet,  who  boagbt  it  for  fifteeir 
Aiffingi,  oat  of  the  fiarleian  Rbraiy,  No.  eao,  mid  by  Tbo.  CMborne,  ITAai  Miv 
Mn  WbiU  pofcbaeBd  it  for  l5i.  4i.  6d.  at  the  anetioa  of  Mr.  Ames'  beoki^  Hob 
1^M»  Bold  by  Langlbrd,  I7e0,  and  mid  it  for  tweoty-one  poonde  to  Dr.  Oiflbrd, 
who  at  hb  deeeme  bequeathed  it,  with  many  othenb  to  the  Baptist  Mumimi, 


•*  Bnt  it  faai  been  my  fortone,  in  examining  the  llbrsiy  of  St  Panl't  Cathe-' 
dial,  to  dboover  aeeeood  cOpy.  Uohmkily  it  ie  imperfect,  both  at  the  beginning 
aad  end ;  and  its  Ibrmer  owner,  m  if  aftaid  of  a  lecond  Bbbop  Tcnstall,  has  con- 
trived most  ingenioafly  to  jliigoim  end  dUfigure  it,  by  intermfaring  the  kavei  of 
eto  Ompeli  and  ^pistlm  with  each  other  in  the  strangest  manner-  The  volume 
ii  in  hnlf-bindtng,  lettered  (for  what  reason  I  know  uot)  *  Lant*t  Testsment.' 
Sorely  it  welt  deiervee  to  be  carefhtly  taken  to  pieces  and  examined :  the  defi- 
dMl  parts  sItoaM  be  snpplied  by  m  tnoscrf pt  fnm  the  Brittol  copy,  and  inserted 
ie  thqh  psenui  piecm,  lest  an  nnhappy  acddenc  •  sfaoald  deprive  us  of  either  of 
them :  the  volome  should  then  be  rebound,  and  placed  under  lock  and  k^y,  aqd 
•nder  the  special  superintendence  of  the  librarian.'* 

*  <»  I  have  not  fbenr)  this  edition  noticed  by  anr  writer  previous  to  Mr.  Giut. 
welt,  in  whose  list  it  appears;  nor  do  f  know  or  another  copy  besides  (hat  in 
Exeter  College  tibiary."  .   ^ 

•  '•■     '  o 
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Qebrevt  on  ccIt.  Bev^lf tioti  on  «^Ki«  The  btot  kttf  of  th* 
volume  18  cclxxx.  containing  chapter  viii.  of  the  Revelation :  .the 
remainder  unfortunately  is  wanting.  Tho  signatarea  run  ia  eigbta. 
There  are  marginal  references,  and  heads  of  chaptera*  but  no  ootatf. 
The  letter,  but  fibove  all  the  apelliag^  prove  the  ¥0101110  to  hare 
been  executed  in  the  Low  Countriea.  E.  G»  it  reada.  *  faether«  - 
rooether,  taefce,  bo|ly,  Sia^yni;!,  stoene^  ooiiea»  tboeae,  sayedo^ 
whocsse/  &c.  for  *  father,  mother,  take»  holy^  saint,  stone,  onc^ 
those,  said,  worse,'  &c.  And  the  misprints  ase  exceedingly  nu- 
merous. There  are  small  woodcuts  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Gospel,  and  in  the  Revelation  larger  ones,  occupying  about  two. 
thirds  o^  the  page.  The  execution  of  these  is  very  coarse.  There 
are  initials  of  two  sizes,  cut  in  wood.  A  full  page  oontaina  id 
lines."    P.  168. 

*'  I5S5.  BiBJUE,  translated  by  Myles  Coverdale:  no  place*,  no. 
name. — Briihh  Museum  ;  Bodieiau  ;  Public  IMrary^  Cambridge  f 
Sian  College;  All  SouU  College j  Lambeth  Liorary ^  Dr.  Gjfford; 
Dr.  Coomfte.    fol,"    P.  S. 

One  of  the  rarest  apeciinens  of  Biitiah  typography  is,  the 
fiaai  fourteen  chapters  of  the  Aets  of  the  Apoatlea  traftsiatad 
iiito  English  metre,  and  fiet  to  music  by  Christopher  Tye^ 
poctor  ui%  Music.  A  copy  of  this  luiiqae  pablioation  was 
presented  to  the  Lambeni  Library  by  Sir  John  Hawkins 
in  1777,  containing  the  following  description  of  it,  for  which. 
Dr.  Cotton  deserves,  and  will»  doabtiesa,  receive  the  thanks 
of  every  bibliographer. 

«<  Title,  (in  MS.)  «  The  Actes  of  the  Apostles,  transited  into 
English  met^r,  and  dedicated  to  die  Kynge's  moste  excellent  Ma- 
jest  ye  by  Christofer  Tye  Doctor  m  Musyke,  and  one  of  the  Gen-, 
tletnen  of  hys  Graces  moste.  honourable  Chapp^,  with  notes  to 
eclie  chapter,  to  avnge,  and  also  to  play  upon  the  Lute,  very 
B«cessarye  fbr  studentes  after  theyr  studye  to  fyle  theyr  wyttes. 
atid  also  for  all  Chrrstlans  that  cannot  synge  to  read  the  good  and 
godlye  storyes  oi*  the  lyves  of  Christ  hya  Appostlea.  155&'' 
Dedication,  *  To  the  vertuous  and  godlye  learned  Pryncd  Ed- 
warde  the  Vf.  by  the  Grace  of  God  King  of  Englande,  France 

and  Irelande  Defendour  of  the  Fayth,  and  on  earth  next  and 

■■  I  I         » ■       ■  ■  ■        1 1  .  I      ,■■—■■.        ■ .  1. 1.      , 

«  '*  Humphry  Wanley  thought  by  the  type  that  it  was  i^riDted  at  Zurich,  by 
Chr.  Froschorer.  Herbert  »ays  tliat  there  were  two  cditicma  with  but  little  varia- 
tion. Td  the  British  Mu5eam  are  some  <opemumenir^  leaves,  contaioins  varia- 
tkmi«,  but  these  seem  to  be  chiefly  m  the  paging.  Of  sereo  copies  of  this  edition 
whidi  I  hare  seen,  that  in  the  British  Museum  is  the  only  ooe.  which  has  the 
title-pa^e,  and  even  this  is  made  up  from  two  copies.  Of  the  others,  the  Bod* 
Ician  copy  is  by  Tar  the  finest.  Jn  (he  Dedicatiooy  the  Museum  copy  has  Qoeca 
Anne^  (since  altered  into  Jane  ;)  Lambeth  library  has  a  copy  with  each;  the 
JSodTeiaii  has  Anne;  All  So'ils  College  has  neither;  Siou  College  baa  Jane;  Dr* 
Cnorobe  has  neither.  I  should  obsei^'e,  that  the  preliminary  pieces  are  prioied 
in  a  different  tyiie»  and  were  probably  added  alter  the  arrival  of  the  Tolume  iq 
Baglaad." 
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« 

imnediitdy  under  CMiCe,  of  the  Clwrelid»  t[  Bngjland  and  Ire- 
lande  the  Supreme  hd0d>  your  grace's  humble  totyiige  and  obe 
dient  aenraunte  Chrutofer  Tjre  ^hedi  the  conikiuailce  of  God 
hjt  feare  to  dwell  ill  y*>r  gftoe's  hearii  koge  to  reygne  in  muche 
honoure,  healthe,  wealthe,  and  Yictorye.'  Then  follows  a  metrical 
preface,  consisting  of  2.9  stanaas : 

**  Consydrynge  well,  most  godly  Eyng 

**  The  aeale  and  perfoote  love 
«  Your  Grace  desh  beare  to  eebe  good  tbyng 
'*  That  geven  is  from  above*"    £c« 
The  text,  with  music  for  four  voices,  meane,  tenour^  counter* 
tenor,  bassus; 

**  In  the  former  Treatyse  to  thee 

**  Dere  frend  The  o  phi  lus 
**  I  have  written  the  verite 
««  Of  the  Lord  Christ  Jesus. 

2. 
**  Wliiche  he  to  do  and  eke  to  teache 

**  Began  until  the  daye 
^*  fn  wbiche  the  Sprite  up  hym  did  feache 
*'  To  dwell  above  for  aye." 
The  omcluding  stanss  (of  chapter  xivth  and  last)  is  thus : 
^  Hew6  he  the  doore  of  fiiytfa  untyde 

^  The  Gentyb  in  to  call 
**  And  these  longe  tyme  they  dyd  sbyde 
«•  Wifh  the  disciples  all." 
<«•  hnprintwl  at  London  by  Nycolas  Hyll/or  Wyllyam  Seres. 
*Cmpr&9l4gh  ad  mpfimmdum  9olmn^'    The  vohime  is  a  small - 
ISM*.  Mntod  ifl  bkek  letter.''    P.  14a 

Of  the  translations  of  the  Psalms,  that  by  Miles  Cover-, 
dale^  (itt  verse  and  with  notes)  printed  at  London  in  1549, 
is  an  entirely  new  disoovery.  No  bibliographer  seems  to 
have  koewa  that  he  had  executed  a  translation  in  verse* 
Qaeea^a  College*  Ox/ord,  has  the  felicity  of  possessing  the 
very  rare  and  perhaps  only  remaining  copy  of  this  work.  A 
colons  descnptloQ  of  it,  with  specimens,  is  given  by  Dr.- 
Cotloilp  for  which  we  mast  refer  to  his  Appendix,  and  shall 
only  annex  two  stanzas  of  Coverdale's  version  of  Psalna 
oxxxf  ii.  for  the  gratification  of  the  enrious  reader. 

L 
*  At  the  ryvers  of  Babiton 

there  sat  we  downe  ryght  h^ely 
£ven  whan  we  thought  upon  Sion 
we  wept  together  soronilly 
for  we  were  insochhevynes 

y*  we  forget  al  our  merynes  .   . 

o  2 
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and  left  of  all  ofir  4^it«  A(  plfO(9  .  . 
on  the  willye  trees  ^  were  iheibj 
we  hanged  up  our  herpes  truly 

And  momed  sore  both  n^ht  &  day. 

**  They  that  toke  us  so  eruelly 
and  led  us  bounde  into  pryson 

requyred  of  us  some  mdouy 
with  wordesfull  of  derision 
when  we  hanged  our  harpes  awaye 
this  cruell  fbl&e  to  us  eeurfde  saye 

Now  let  us  hear  some  mery  songe 
Synge  us  a  songe  of  some  swete  toyne 
as  ye  were  wont  to  synge  at  Sion 

where  ye  have  lemed  to  sjmge  so  loiige.'f    P.  I48« 

SeToral  other  versions  of  the  Psalms  are  also  very  curious ; 
»» that  by  John  Alaph  (which  of  course  is  a  feigned  name) 
printed  in  1580,  4to.  a  very  beautiful  copy  of  which  is  in  the 
British  Museum ;  and  another  by  Archbishop  Parker,  in 
quarto,  and  printed  about  the  year  1560,  although  it  does 
not  bear  his  name.  On  account  of  the  extreme  rarity  of 
copies  of  this  book,  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the 
Archbishop  intended  it  for  private  circulation  on/y,*  but  from 
the  reffular  divisionof  the  verses,  it  seems  to  have  been  in- 
tended for  public  use  in  the  choir.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Bodleian  lAbra^,  and  also  in  that  of  Braaen  N«se  College, 
Oxford.  To  this  version  we  may  add  a  trandation  of  certain- 
Psalms  *,  by  Abraham  Fraunoe,  in  English  hexameters,  a 
species  of  metre  which  Mr.  Sonthey  has  at  once  verbalbf  re- 
ooBimended,  and  by  his  total  failure  in  his  '  V iaion  of  Judg- 
ment,' has  pracHcatty  shewn  to  be  most  abaord.  A  speoi* 
men  of  Fraunce's  version  is  given  in  the  Appendix.  In  the 
thirteenth  Number  of  the  Christian  Remembrancer  f.  Dr. 
Cotton  has  communicated  the  result  of  some  interesting  re- 
searches respecting  the  earlier  English  metrical  versions  of 
the  Psalms,  to  which  we  would  invite  the  attention  of  our 
readers :  but  we  cannot  pass  in  silence  his  notice  of  some 
Psalms  by  the  brave  and  virtuous  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  There 
is  extant  in  manuscript  the  whole  Psalter  by  him  and  his  ac- 
complished sister,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke ;  but  what  share 
each  had  in  the  performance,  it  is  not  now  easy  to  ascertain. 
The  hundred  and  thirty-seventh  Psalm  was  printed  as  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's,  in  No.  xviii.  of  the  Guardian :  seven  others 

^i^Mi^^^-^^— ■^— ^— ^w^  I  I        ■  II mm^mmml^      !■  ii  .        i      ■ ,  in  .  ■  ii  . 

*  Vis.  pMlms  i.  Tu  viii.zxix:  xxxviii.  J.  IxKiii.  nnd  ctv.  printed  at  Khe  end  of 
Tbe  Coantess  of  Peinbruke*9  Bmauuel."    LoudoD,  1591,  &c.  ito. 
t  lor  Jose,  ISSl,  pp.  337—931. 
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were  given  in  Sir  Jctm'  Hanrringtdn's  Nngie  Antiqo® ;  and 
two  at  the  end  of  the  late  Dr.  Zoacb's  Life  of  Sidney.  From 
the  maniiscript  in  qnestion,  which  is  in  Dr.  Cotton  js  posses- 
sionp  he  has  selected  some  passages  of  singular  beauty  and 
fidelity,  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  this  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalma  from  the  unmerited  obscurity  in  which  it  has  so 
long  been  bnried  :  and  with  the  same  view  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing passages,  for  the  gratification  of  such  of  our  readers 
to  whom  they  will  be  new,  as  they  were  to  us. 

PSALM  XCUL 

L 
««  Cloth'd  in  state  and  girt  with  might 
Monarch-like  Jehovah  reignes. 
He  who  earth's  foundations  pight, 
night  at  first,  and  yet  sustaines : 
He  whose  stable  throne  disdaines 
Motion's  shock,  and  ages  flight; 
He  who  endless  One  remames. 
One  the  same  in  changeless  plight. 

n. 

'*■  Rivers  you,  though  rivers  rore, 
roarinff  ^ough  sea-billows  rise, 
vex  the  deep,  and  breakthe  shore, 
stronger  art  Thou,  Lord  of  skies ! 
firme  and  true  thy  promise  ties 
now  and  stQl  as  heretofore ; 
hoty  worship  never  dies 
in  thy  house  where  we  adore/^ 

Christian  Remembrttncer,  June^  1821,  p«  380. 

Aa  Dr*  OMox/»  transcript  oontains  some  various  readinga 
olF^  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  translation  of  Psalm  oxx:(vii.  vfe  shall 
solyeiii  his  copy  of  it 

PSALM  CXXXVH. 

L 
<<  V^  seated  where  the  river  flowes 
that  wat'reth  Babel's  thankfulle  plaine 
which  then  our  tears  in  pearled  rowes 

did  help  to  water  with  their  raine, 
the  thought  of  Sion  bred  such  woes 
that  though  our  harps  we  did  refaine 
Yet  useless  and  untouched  tliere 
on  willowes  onely  hang'd  thqr  were. 

U. 
''  Now  while  our  barpes  were  hanged  so 
the  men  whose  captives  then  we  lay 
did  on  our  grief  insuJtipg  grow 
and  more  to  grieve  us  Uiqs  did  sayi 
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joa  thti  of  masick  make  such  Aaw, 
G<me  sing  u$  now  %  Sion  laie: 
O  no  I  we  have  nor  voice  nor  h^nd 
for  f  uch  a  song  in  aach  a  land. 

III. 
•<  Though  far  I  Ije,  sveet  Sion  Iiill» 
in  forraioe  soile  exilM  from  tbopy 
yetlet<ny  hand  forget  his'skiQ 

if  ever  thou  forgotten  bee : 
yea  let  my  toi^ue  fast  glewed  stilt 
unto  my  roof  ly  mute  in  me^ 
if  thy  neglect  in  me  do  spring, 
or  ought  I  dee  hat  Salem  sing. 

IV. 
<*  But  thou,  A  Lord»  wilt  not  forget 
^     to  quit  the  paines  of  Edom's  race^ 
who  causelessly  yet  hotly  set 

thy  holy  citie  to  deface ; 
thus  did  the  bloodie  victors  whet 

what  time  they  entred  first  the  place  t 
downcy  downe  with  it  at  any  hand, 
make  aU  flat  plaioa,  let  nothing  atandl. 

V, 

^  And  Babylon  that  didst  us  wast 
thyself  shall  one  day  wasted  bee, 
and  happie  he  who  what  thou  hast 
to  others  done  shall  do  to  thee : 
like  bitterpess  shall  make  thee  tast 
like.  wofuH  objects  make  thee  see, 
yea  happie  who  thy  little  ones 
shali  take  and  dash  againat  the  stonfls  ^ 

Ckristiam  Betfmkramctr^Jvne,  I89h  p^  99l» 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  second  division  is  occupied 
with  diCTerent  editions  of  Sternhold's  version  of  the  Psalms^ 
published  between  the  years  1541  and  1606 ;  and  some  spe- 
cimens are  given  in  the  Appendixi  to  abaw  the  alterationa 
which  were  afteceasively  made  in  tb«^  once  popular,  and.  Id 
many  respects,  ^ery  faithful  metrical  tramlotion.  Of  the 
other  versions  by  Dod,  Brady,  and  Tate,  Barton,  Patrick, 
Merrick,  &c.  a  few  of  the  earlier  editions  only  ure  mentioned, 
or  those  which  presented  any  new  variety.  Of  the  Psalms 
in  verse  and  prose,  with  the  Songs  of  Moses,  Deborah,  &c 
translated  by  U.  Dod,  we  have  a  specimeii  in  the  Appendix : 
and  for  the  information  of  sueh  of  our  readers  as  have  never 
seen  an  Act  of  Parliament  ia  verse,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
mention  that,  at  the  eud  of  tbis  edition  of  the  Psalms,  ia 
found  the  act  fqn^  i^imMg  n  public  tbirnksgiying  on  the  fifth 


of  November,  **  composed  inlb  easie  nteeter,  a  sonff  meete 
for  yong  and  old" !  We  think  ve  may  safety  affirm  that  it  is 
the  only  poem  in  fhe  English  language  Munich  begins  with 
the  word  "  Whereas."  No  place  or  printer's  name  is  indi- 
cated in  either  of  the  copies  -irhich  are  found  in  the  Bodleian 
and  Lambeth  libraries :  ted  Dr.  Cotton  states  that  the 
Tolume  has  much  the  appearslnce  of  having  been  printed  in 
Holland.  He  has  giVed  the  whole  of  this  curious  piece  of 
rhyme  in  his  Append  ix,  whpfice  (as  Pod's  volume  is  of  no 
common  occurrence)  we  select  a  few  stanzas  : — 

.1. 
<'  Whereas  Almighde.God  bath  in 
All  ages  shew'd  his  power 
And  mercie  in  miraculous 

standing  our  Saviour: 
And  gracious  deliverer 

of  Chiu'ch  and  children  dear : 
Protecting  safely  Kings  and  States 
who  right  religious  are. 

9. 
^'  And  where  no  oalaom  of  the  earlli 
hath  binne  more  rearely  blest. 
With  greater  benefits^  then  this 
our  realme  among  the  ^esU    • 
Whioh  fineely  now  enjoy*th  the  true 

find  flree  profi^on 
Of  sttered  Ginpel  .imder  our 
King^  and  drbad  Sdtoraigne. 

8. 
**  Who  greatest,  and  best  learned  ia» 
and  moftt  religipus  Ki;9g» 
I'hat  ^ver  faigned  in  thi^  ia^d» 

enriched  with  bteps^i^g« 
Of  a  most  hopefuli  progenies 
.  and  plenteous  ficjyfill  seede, 
descending  of  his  ]Eloy^l  r^ce 
and  promising  indeed/'    P.  151. 

Having  recited  the  circumstances  of  that  horrid  oonspirecy, 
imd  of  its  providential  detection,  the  Act  proceeds  to  enact 
that  the  fifth  of  N  ove.mber  shall  be  observed  every  year  as  a 
day  of  *  publique  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God/  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms. 

U. 
''  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  bj 
the  Royall  Majestic 
Of  our  good  l^ing,  an^  by  his  Iiords 
divines  and  temporaltie. 
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And  alto  by  aiithiNnli^ 

Of  tliis  whole  Fwrl'mm^ 
TW  aibremd  powrea^  h  Coauaum  aD 

aaaemblfld  oonre  pratenl^ 

IS. 

•*  That  i4i  imd  ihgvler  dtvinei 
In  Charehes  Cathedrall 
And  miluaem  in  everie  Church 
'  whicbiB^FBrochiall: 

Or  other  places  that  is  for  use 
of  prayer  knowne  by  name^ 
In  England's  rt afane  or  within 
dominions  of  the  same, 

16- 
^  Shalle  alwayes  on  the  fifth  day  of 
the  moneth  of  each  NoTember, 
In  i>rayer8  to  Almightie  God 

give  praise  and  Uiankes  for  ever: 
For  this  most  wondrous  happienesse 

in  our  deliverance : 
That  so  the  same  may  be  preserved 
in  due  remembenmce/*    P;1S4* 

.  in  enmnerating  the  pritteipal  e4itiona  of.  opr  present 
iMtftMlaed  version,  Dr.  vottoo  Wi  vccy  properly  taken  notice 
of  those  which  ore  characterised  by  pepnliaf  inaccuracies, 
Tbos  in  the  fblio  edition,  printed  at  Uamhridge  by  Buck  and 
Hailid,  in  1688^  Acta  vi.  &  is  traDsIated^—'^  JT^Aoai  ye  may 
appoint,^  instead  of  '^los/^  and  tiiis  mistranslation,  or  rather 
error  of  the  press,  was  contuined  in  s^?enil  other  editions  of 
llie  same  version. 

^  The  BiMes  printed  during-  Ae  thne  6f  the  Commonwealdi 
hate  been  genenHy  lepnted  to  be  fiill  of  errorat*-In  a  trae^  en* 
titled  *  The  London  Arinter  his  Lamentation;  or  the  Press  ^- 
pressed  or  over*pressed,'  4to»  1660,  (reprinted  in  Uie  Harleian 
.  Misoellany,}  it  is  said,  that  Bill  and  Barker  had  contrived  to  get 
into  their  possession  *  ever  since  the  sixth  of  March  1655,  the  ma* 
nuscript  copy  of  the  last  translation  of  the  Holy  Bible  in  English, 
attested  witii  the  hands  of  the  yenerable  and  learned  translators  i|i 
King  James's  time/  And  that  having  thus  secured  themselves 
from  instant  detection,  they  published  editions  filled  with  ^egre* 
gious  blasphemies  and  damnable  eqrata.' "    P.  S8,  note. 

The  Oxford  Bible  (8vo.  1811,)  is  remarkable  for  this  mis- 
take in  Isa.  Ivii.  12.  "  I  mil  declare  thy  righteou$nMS9  and 
tkf  iporifet,  for  thejf  BB^hh  profit  ikee/^  instead  of  "  iiey 
ehail  NOT  profit  thee.'*  The  Beautiful  folio  Bible  printed 
by  Baskett,  at  Oxford,  in  1717,  is  commonly  termed  the 
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VmMgat  JKble,  from  an  error  in  ttheramung  title  at  lioke  xzii« 
▼here  we  read  '*ihs  pgreihU  </  ih$  vinbgar,^  instead,  of 
**  the  parabb  4if  He  vinbyard  T  The  Oxford  Bible, 
printed  in  1792»  in  6vo.  ia  renarkabie  for  a  mistake  in  Luke 
judi.  Si.  where  PAi/<^j  instead  of  Peters  is  named  as  the  dis- 
^ple  who  shonld  deny  Christ.  To  these  examples  of  inae- 
cnracy  enumerated  by  Dr.  Cotton^  we  may  add  that  in  over- 
ranning  Dr.  Blayney*5  beaatiful  and  eorrect  folio  edition  of 
the  Bible,  (printed  at  Oxford,  in  1709,  and  justly  considered 
as  **  the  standard  edition,*^  into  the  quarto  si^e,  the  following 
weeds  are  omitted  in  the  latter,  in  JteT.  xviii.  22.  after  the 
words  **  no  more,"  via. ''  at  all  in  thee ;  and  no  craftsman  of 
whatsoever  craft  he  he,  shall  be  found  any  more.''  The  ex- 
istence  of  such  errors  as  th€i8e,  presents  a  most  powerful  in- 
fluceoient  to  the  superintendents  of  the  two  University 
presses,  ai^d  of  his  Majesty *s  printers,  to  exercise  the  utmost 
possible  correctness  in  the  final  revision  of  their  proof  sheets  $ 
especially  as,  since  the  adoption  of  the  stereotype  process,  a 
mmgU  error  may  be  perpetuated  through  many  thousand 
impreasions, — 9^  many  i9deed  as  may  be  taken  from  the  ste- 
reotype plates.  Ia  the  JSible  to  make  nonsense  by  misprints 
is  bad  ejUQUgji ;  but  to  maken  sense  directly  contrary  to  that 
which  is  intended,  is  absolutely  intolerable.  Nearly  as  guilty 
were  the  editors  of  those  Prayer  Books,  in  one  of  wimk  we 
read,  **  thou  ehtdt  commit  adultery;"  and  in  the  other,  im  the 
collect  at  the  eommonioni  *'  Almighty  God,  the  fountain  of 
)sll  wisdom,  &c.  give  us  for  the  UN  worthiness  of  thy  son  Jesas 
Christ." ! !  ♦ 

From  the  length  to  which  this  article  has  extended,  our 
readers  will  readily  conclude  that  we  think  highly  of  the  an- 
tbor'a  researpb.  Though  he  modestly  claims  ''no  other 
aierit  than  that  of  a  little  diligence,'*  we  think  it  but  due  to 
Urn,  to  state  that  every  page  exhibits  marks  of  great  dili- 
gence :  und  bibliographers,  as  well  as  all  who  take  a  deep 
interest  in  the  literary  history  of  our  unrivalled  authorised 
version,  are  highly  indebted  to  Dr.  Cotton  for  the  volume 
which  he  has  presented  to  them ;  and  which  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  complete  their  biblical  collections.  We  arenot 
prepared  to  say  that  there  are  no  errors  or  deficiencies,  (ab- 
solute accuracy  in  a  work  of  this  kind  we  know,  by  experience, 
to  be  unattainable,)  but  these  are  neither  frequent  nor  of 
soffioient  importance  to  require  afay  enumeration  of  them. 
The  book  is  beautifully  printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press ;  and 
the  circumstance  of  the  University  of  Oxford  having  taken 


i*MM 


*  A  copj  of  the  last  nentioaed  editioD  of  the  ComaKm  Prajer,  is  now  io  tho 
Aichieyiacopal  Idbwy  at  Lambeih. 
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ibe  printing  and  pablishingof  it  upon  tbemselvM,  Mfildiently 
indicates  their  approbation  of  Dr.  Cotton^s  work.    We  troftt 
that  its  reception  by  the  paUio  will  be  snch,  as  will  encoor- 
age  him  to  supply  an  important  desideratam  in  British  liter- 
ature, by  uudertaking  a  bibliographical  acaoant  of-  off  the 
editions  of  the  Bible  in  Bnglish,  whether  entire  or  partial 
that  are  extant.    These  might  be  given  in  chronologieal 
order,  (with  a  specimen  of  each)  down  to  the  year  161 !»  when 
the  present  authorised  version  was  first  published*  the  prin« 
cipal  editions  of  which  might  be  given,  specially  noticing 
such  as  are  remarkable  for  their  titaccuracy,  beauty  of  execu- 
tion, or  other  circumstances.      Versions  of  tiie  Book  of 
Psalms  should  be  given  separately,  the  prose  translations 
being  distinguished  from  those  which  are  in  metre*    Trans- 
lations of  the  Scriptures,  by  individuab,  subsequently  to  the 
appearance  of  the  authorised  version,  might  be  given  under 
the  heads  of — ^Translations  of  the  entire  Bible,  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  of  detached  Books  thereof,  in  their  proper 
order :  Translations  of  the  entire  New  Testament,  and  of  de» 
tached  books  thereof,  in  their  proper  order :  and  a  chronolo* 
gical  index  to  the  whole  might  conclude  the  Work.    I^ewis's 
well-known    'History  of  the  English  Translations  of  the 
Scriptures,'  (for  whose  unavoidable  mistakes  Dr.  Cotton  has 
offered  a  just  as  well  as  handsome  apology,)  would  afford 
much  useful  matter.     Dibdin's  edition  of  Herbert's  IVpo* 
graphical  Antiquities,  the  Censura  Literaria  and  British  Bib«> 
liographer  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  and  other  bibliographical 
works,  would  also  contribute  some  useful  information ;  and 
above  all,  the  peculiar  facilities  which  Dn  Cotton's  sitni^tion 
at  Oxford  presents  to  him,  together  with  the  perseveritig  re- 
search displayed  in  the  volume  of  which  we  have  given  an 
account,  point  him  out  as  the  fittest  person  to  undertake  such 
a  laborious  task.    And  if,  besides  gratiffing  the  inqniries  of 
the  curious,  he  should  be  the  means  of  exciting  any  one  to  a 
more  attentive  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  and  to  a  deeper  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  inesti- 
mable treasure  which  we  possess  in  an  admirable  authorised 
English  version,  he  will  have  a  reward  of  the  purest  and 
most  enduring  kind. 
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Art.  X.     PhUikiophieal  Trantactions  of  tie  Royal  Society, 

Pari  I.  No.  2.  On  the  Magnetic  Phenomena  produced  by 
EUetrieiiy.    By  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Bart.  PM.S. 

Part  Ih  No.  29*  Further  Researches  on  the  Magnetic 
Phenomena  produced  by  Electricity :  with  some  new 
JExferiments  on  the  Properties  of  Electrified  Bodies,  in 
their  Relations  to  conducting  Powers  and  Temperature* 
By  the  Same. 

On8  of  the  moBt  mtorestiag  features  presaited  to  ub  in 
coBtemplatiag^  the  progress  of  scientific  discovery,  ia  the. 
union  we  often  see  between  two  branches  of  the  stream, 
whieh  rising,  perhaps^  from  widely  distant  sources,  after 
varioos  wnnderiogs»  mi  length  unite  into  one  channel ;  and 
safih  ^enflomces  frequently  take  place  under  circumstanoee 
(to  continue  the  metaphor)  of  peculiar  piotnresque  beauty, 
fimm  tbeir  abrupt«ies8»  Md  its  efiects  on  the  subsequent  coarse 
of  the  stream* 

The  discoveries  to  which  the  papers  under  consideratioB 
idaie»  are  such  as  must  be  contemplatdd  in  this  point  of  view* 
The  wandosS^  disciQveries  of  Galvani  and  Volta  were  justly 
the  hM4t  of  the  coinmenGement  of  this  cenAury.  The  pro* 
deotton  ef  effects,  by  the  chemical  action  of  a  certain  succesp 
flioii  pf  snbstanoes  on  each  other,  which  were  strictly  analo- 
gous 4o  those  formerly  obtained  by  the  fricti<m  of  certain 
bodies,  was  a  encioos  coinioidence,  and  afforded  a  subject  of 
geaeralisalmi  to  philesophers»  who  were  desirous  of  uniting 
Myk  classes  of  phenomena  into  one*  Many  facts  were 
brcMBght  forward  in  support  of  the  identity  of  the  two  powers 
of  eleetrieity  and  galvanism,  by  which  that  idea  was  generally 
establisfaed#  If  ftifiher  proof  were  waniiuQg,  the  discoveries 
.ef  the  present  day  would  amply  supply  it,  in  showing  that  both 
these  powers  ase  alike  effectual  in  the  prodnotion  of  a  third 
xkss  of  pbenonmna,:  which,  as  derived  from  other  sources, 
had  been  iuiown  long  ^before  either  of  the  two  former.  Bdt 
the  mere  establishment  of  the  identity  of  galvanism  and 
electricity,  from  their  common  influence  in  producing  mag- 
netism, is  a  very  secondary  and  inferior  part  of  the  disco- 
veries we  are  abool  to  notice.  Their  great,  and  most  stri- 
king, laitere.is  the  eir^omatance  itself,  that  magnetic  effecU 
should  be  |M:adaa^  by  ekatrkity  of  oiiher  kind ;  and  the 
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inferences  which  have  been  draws  wilh  imy octite  tfaw  MerilMy  - 
of  magnetism  smd. electricity.    This  pointy  iadeedi;  w^  cabbeH^  *  - 
b J  any  meaos,  consider  as  aclually  proved,  ia.tbe  present^V 
stage  of  the  enqniry;  it  has^  nevertheless,  been  a  svojeot  of  -    • 
investigation  to  many  ot'  the  philosophers  who  hasre  followM-  *  * 
this  line  of  research;  and  has  received  from  them  all;  veiey 
strong  confirmation*    It  is  this  conflaence,  as  it  were,  of  tbe 
hitherto  separate  scieoces  of  electricity  and  magnetism  wfaioi% 
we  wish  to  point  ont  to  the  notice  of  oar  rea&rs,  ss  oae  of 
those  epochs  in  the  progress  of  discovery  whidi  most  be 
regarded  with  a  peculiar  interest    This  union  of  the  iw»    -^ 
branches  of  knowledge  has  been  effected  in  the  most  unfore*    - 
seen,  as  well  as  the  most  complete,  manner.    The,  new  seieaee 
of  electro-magnetism  has  suddenly  been  brought  into  exists 
ence,  and  has  at  once  sprung  np,  invested^  by  its  first  dtsco«>    ' 
verers,  with  a  very  large  share  of  ail  that  is  requisite  to  es^^- 
tablish  tbe  perfection  of  tbe  unipn  which  it  has  Reeled  ^  • 
between  two  highly  interesting  branches  of  kno^rfedge^  aii(i^ 
which' acquire  a  yet  higher  interest  from  the  intimate  ponneb^  '  * 
tion  thus  established'between  them. 

M.  OBrsted,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  atCopenhajt^Dy. 
had  been  for  some  years  engaged  in  experimentli  respecting''   ' 
the  supposed  identity  of  chemical,  electrioal,  and  magnetiet 
forces.    After  many  fruitless  researches  he  was  rewarded,  m  '< 
the  winter  of  1819,  by  the  discovery  of  a  curioos  fset,  of- 
which  no  one  but  himself  had-  the  stightest  8Uspici0D«'  anft  <' 
which,  like  almost  all  great  disooY^ries,  wImi  once  kaoww^  ^>' 
seemed  so  simple  and  obviouA  to  try,  that  itappMPed  amsAter*  -: 
of  surpriise  that  it  should  not  have  been  observed  before*  '  On  <'  • 
placing  a  compass-needle  near  the  wire  cooBeeting  the  tm^  ^ 
poles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  he  found  that  it  deviated  very 
considerably  from  its  previous  direction.    By  this  fiftd,  then,  ^ 
a  connection  was  established  between  the  two  poweM  ^^  • 
galvanism  and  magnetism;  and  a  wide  field  of  enqufa^  waa 
laid  open  to  philosophers  respecting  the  laws  aoeording  te 
which  this  effect  was  regulatea  under  different  oii^unm^k^ieai 
These  researches  were  followed  up  to  a  considemMe  estetft  > 
by  CErsted  himself,  and  since  him,  by  the  most  eminent  {)M»^ 
losophers  in  every  country  of  Europe;  who,  straok  with^flie 
beauty  and  importance  of  these  oiscoveries,  as  conrteoted 
with  some  of  the  most  interesting  subjeets  ^  chealieal  «iid  ^ 
physical  enquiry,  have  become  his  diseiples*  . '  }<  ^'  :> 

The  researches  pf  GBIrsted  himself  oempnze  a  veiy  htfg^- 
porfion  of  the  actual  facts  at  present  known.  -iIe*diiH>6vei^' 
tbe  law  of  attraotioD  and  repolMoii  txf  the  peka  of  ^be  needte. 
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acoovdiDg  toiteMntioo,  ^amoved* round  the  wire,  and  as 
idflted  to  the  wle  a(t  which  the  positive  or  negatire  eleotricity 
is  oanymuiiosled.  He  has  hiid  doini  the  mles  by  which  the 
dyfarenA.oaaea  of  the  imrtb  or  sonth  pole  being  attracted  or 
repslled  by  the  wiie^  aooording  to  circmnstances,  are  regn- 
hted.  It  certainly  reqaires  the  exercise  of  considerable 
attmtio&  to  apply  these  mles  in  the  dififerent  cases :  and  in  a 
paper  Mibliflhed:  by  this  pfailosophery  soihe  time  subsequent 
to  hisjBrst,  he  has  given  direetions  for  the  representation  of 
all  the*  diffismit  oases  by  one  siinple  method.  We  confess, 
however,  that  .we  do  not  think  tnis  method  to  be  the  best 
adapted  for  an  elementary  study  of  the  phenomena.  It 
lepgesents  the  course  of  the  electro-magnetic  effects,  as 
cotttiBaaad  in  a  spiral  round  the  connecting  wire ;  which  idea 
coinoides*  exactly  with  the  directions  given  to  tibe  needle, 
whm  placed  in  different  poUtions  above,  below,  or  on  either 
side'ef,  the  wire.  The  student  has  only  to^frame  such  a 
repDnearatation  for  -hknseif,  and  from  the  course  6f  the  elec- 
triaity,  thus  indicated,  he  will  immediately  see  the  direction 
which  will  be  given  to  the  needle  in  any  particular  position. 

i^  these  different  pMitions  are  necessary  to  be  understood 
in  eUithe  snhyecpient  parts  of  the  researches,  we  cannot 
lefnin  ftiani  eommanicating-  to  our  readers  a  muc)i  more 
sim{de  method  of  representing  them  generally,  which  has 
been  given  hj  a  writer  profoundly  versed  in  the  subject    It 
is  ansiply  thu :  let  two  nips  of  wood  be  fixed  in  the  form  of  a 
croia;  let  that  which  crosses  tver  the  other  be  called  the 
needle^  end  juasfced  at  its  ends  N.  and  S.;  then  the  lower 
pieee  wifl  represent  the  connecting  wire ;  and  if  the  N.  end 
of  Ih0  former  be  to  the  kft-hand  of  the  observer,  then  the  end " 
of  the  wire  from  him  will  be  theporitive ;  and  this  and  the 
other  end  of  the  same  piece  must  be  named  accordingly. 
Then,  if  the  piece  representing  the  needle  be  held  so  as  to  be 
abeve^  below,  or^n  either  side  of,  the  other,  in  any  position, 
it  will  rf^preaent  the  direction  which  the  magnetic  needle  has 
a  teadeacy  to  take,  when  the  wire  is  in  a  position  relative  to 
it,  lOORespooding  with  that  of  the  other  piece  of  wood.    We 
meatien  thia  easy  and  universal  method  of  representing  the 
phepemeaay  inatead  of  describing  any  of  the  positions  actually 
obieived*  as  we  consider  tiiem  scarcely  intelligibte  without  a 
ref(^asfme  to  diagrams :  and  the  method  we  have  described 
pats  it  easily  in  the  power  of  any  stndent  to  gaiti  the  ctearesjk 
^otigm  ^  we  aeveral  positions.    At  the  l^ame  time  it  is  to  fa^ 
chservady -thet  the  positions  bmt^  spoken  of  are  sttcb  ad  the 
nee4l9^.  weidd  asame  if  ft  were  wholly  an^ffecled  by  the 


inagn0M»q>  o(  tbe  tmfki  ted  to  obt^Mi  Mob  n  atnte  of  ok^ 
•^amstanoes  H  U  neceMary  that  Ibe  apparatua  be  TCry  paiMr* 
full  aad  tUe  oeadle  poiliesaed  of  great  aaosibiltiy* 

We  bave  only  given  tbia  very  aii|pbl  notice  renpecithig  like 
law  by  wbicb  the  attraotioaa  aiw  repolsioaa  are  icglililecli 
becaasef  tbougb  it  is  ooBtiaaally  reaaisite  in  nadentanAiiif 
tbe  pbenofaeoa  deeeribed  bgf.  Sir  U.  Davy,  in  tbe  pip«i^ 
under  review,  it  woold  bq  imposaibla  to  explain  it  mare  fiiUy 
witboat^  diagrams ;  yett  we  triisA,  what  we  have  aaid,  will  be 
sufficient.  In  a  subsequent  paper^  M,  CBnited  stated*  thai  be 
bad  foond  the  tit  beastly,  aad  not  tbe  quagUity  of  gaUaaie 
eflfi^ct,  to  be  tbe  circniastance  wbiob  is  essential  to  tbe  [we* 
duction  of.  tb^  greatest  magnetic  power«  He  found  that 
even  a  single  galvanic  arc  of  ooasiaerable  snrfaoe  was  aaft*- 
cieat*  He  also  found  out  a  method  of  making  an  appanita» 
of  this  kisd,  so  light  and  easily  meveabtop  that  a.magiiet  pi»«' 
sented  to  the  end  of  the  eoaneetoig  wire  Jittracted  it,  aa4 
caused  the  apparatus  to  revolve.  3uch^  lben»  waa  tbe  fiiat 
discovery  of  these  interesting  fisiots^  The  papers  of  M«  CEisted. 
are  given  at  large  in  the  Aaaels  of  Pfailoaapby»  v«l»  xvi« 

In  tbe  coarse  of  the  yeas  1820^  tfaese  interesting  djeoote- 
rtes ,  excited  mocb  attention  among  the  seientffio  men  in  di^ 
ferent  parts  of  Europe*  That  emtaeHt  Freaoh  philosepber^. 
M.  Ampei:e»  was  among  tbe  first  te  repent,  and  entand  the 
experiments  and  reseerchea  begun  by  OBrsted.  He  first 
established  a  enrions  relation  between  two  onripenta  of  gmW 
vanism^  by  contriving  twe  c^neeting  wives  easily  moveable;^ 
when,  if  tbey  had  their  poles  situated  boUi  at  tbe.  sanMi 
end,  tbey  attracted ;  if  at  different  ends^  tbey  repetted  eack 
x>tber«  Upon  these  facta,  and  some  further  considerations^ 
be  foundea  an  iogenious  theory  of  the  nature  of  electric  and 
magnetic  action ;  the  lending  feature  of  wbicb  is,  to  consider 
these  currents  as  composed  of  assemblages  of  earsanta  ia 
spuralsy  round  the  supposed  line  of  tbe  direction  of  thaaotion^ 
or  the  tais  of  the  magnet*  This  philosoplier  was  inclined  t» 
maintain,  that  the  |iowers  of  electricity  and  magnetism  are 
absolutely  tbe  same;  differing  only  from  tbe  common  phoio* 
mena  of  electricity,  in  being  produced  under  dafferest  cir- 
comstances,  and  acting  ina  souMwliat  different  maaner.  TUa 
point  is  considered  bv  Sir  H.  Davy ;  asid.  will  be  fitrtbew 
noticed  as  we  proceed* 

M.  Arago  directed  bis  attention  to  tbese^snlyectaat  about 
the  same  pmod.  He  found  that  tbe  conneeting  w«re»  of 
whatever  metal  it  was  cemposed,  was«  for  tbe  tirae^  itself 
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BMgoelic,  and  altracted  iron  filings,  bot  not  the  SHingi  of 
any  other  metfil. 

The  same  philosopher^  in  ooDJanction  with  M.  Aapere^ 
refiectii^  on  the  spiral  form  in  whioh  the  action  appeared  to 
take  place  roniKl  the  connecting  wire ;  and  Arago  havitig  cov- 
eluded,  from  the  last  mentioned  experiments,  that  the  wire 
has  the  powei*  of  oommnnicating  magnetism  to  the  iron  filings^ 
they  inferred,  that  if  the  wire  was  bent  into  the  form  <S*H 
spiral,  or  helix,  its  magnetizing  power  would  be  much 
stronger ;  and  on  trying  this  experiment,  they  found  needles 
is^losed  in  saoh  spirals  powerfally  magnetfsed.  They  bb- 
senred  also,  that  the. poles  of  these  magnets  dwavs  preserved 
tto  invariable  relation  to  the  directton  in  whien  the  spiral 
twisted,  and  the  position  of  the  potes  of  the  apparatus.* 
These  positions  they  found  to  be  exactly  snob  as  are  indicated 
by  the  method,  before  pointed  out;  supposin/jf  the  straight 
line,  which  before  represented  the  connecting  wire^  to  repre- 
sent now  an  indefinitely'  small  part  of  the  spiral  wire,  which 
vmj  be  regarded  as  a  straight  line. 

An  equally  curious  result,  which  M.  Ampere  oMaiaed, 
was  the  (Sontoivance  of  A  galvanic  apparatus,  with  its  connect* 
ing  wire  so  arranged,  and  so  delicately  suspended,  as  to  be 
moveable  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  like  a  magneAo- 
needle ;  and  displaying  both  the  horizontal  motions  and  the 
dip.  He  also  illustrated  his  theory  of  the  nature  of  magnetic 
onrrents,  by  spiral  lines,  which  were  found  to  exhibit  all  the- 
phenomena  of  maenets. 

Snob,,  thtti,  is  jSTvery  slight  sketch  of  the  course  of  previous 
discoferv  on  these  subjects:  some  knowledge  of  which  im 
absolntety  requisite  for  understanding  the  researches  of  Sir 
Humfkhry  Davy,  contained  in  the  two  papers  which  are  the 
immediate  subject  of  this  article.  In  the  researches  already' 
noticed,  we  have  observed,  first,  the  attraction  and  repulsion 
of  the  needle  by  the  connecting  wire ';  the  law  of  this  action ; 
and  th^  attraction  and  repulsion  of  the  connecting  wire  by  a 
magnet,  by  another  connecting  wire,  and  by  the  earth: 
secondly,  the  magnetism  of  the  wive  itself,  and  its  pow«r  of 
communicating  magnetism-  Thesie  may  be  considered  thai 
most  essential  parts  of  the.  discoveries  hitherto  noticed.^ 
These  effects  were  all  produced  by  the  operation  of  a  galvanio 
battery.  We  have  now  to  examine  some  further  researches, 
whidi  present  to  us  a  third  great  and  essential  point,  in 
respect  to  the  completeness  of  this  series  of  discoveries. 
The  continuation  of  them  also  fkikes  up  a  new  branch  of  the 
aalgectp  and  investigates  the  relation  of  electro -magnetic 
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powers  to  another  agent,  not  hitherto  noticed.  These 
searches  present  the  latest  improvement  which  the  subjeci 
has  received ;  and)  in  onr  opinion,  constitnte  a  very  consider^ 
able  part  of  the  whole  science.  In  the  former  experiments* 
the  gisdvanic  apbaratns  alone  was  nsed ;  in  these,  the  skill  and 
sagacity  of  Sir  H,  Davy  have  enabled  him  to  obtain  the  same 
results  by  the  application  of  common  electricity:  and  he  haa 
also  investigatCNi  various  interesting  points  relative  to  th» 
effects  of  heat  in  modifying  the  electro-magnetic  effects.  We 
mnst  acknowledge  the  former  parts  of  these  discoveries  to  be 
the  productions  of  foreign  genius  and  perseverance ;  while  W0 
may  claim  the  subsequent  improvements,  now  about  to  be 
noticed,  as  tiie  sole  offspring  of  British  talent  and  skill :  and 
we  mnst  feel  particular  satisfaction,  in  having  to  connect 
them  with  a  name,  which  has  of  late  years  been  by  fiir  the^ 
foremost  in  raising  the  scientific  reputation  of  England  among 
DMghboaring  nations. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  more  particular  examination 
of  the  papers  before  us.    The  first  of  these  appears  to  hare' 
been  di«wn  up  loi^g  before  its  publicatioit;  and  the  experi- 
ments detailed  in  it,  to  have  been  of  yet  earlier  date :  the- 
reason  of  the  delay  does  not  appear.    Sir  H*  Davy  com* 
mences  the  paper,  by  makhig  some  mention  of  the  approai^hea 
which  were  made  some  years  ago  to  the  discoveries  of 
OSrsted ;  and  shews  that  any  former  observers  were  rery  fiir 
from  aniting  at  the  same  results  which  have  since  beei^ 
obtained.    The  views  of  svch  enquirers  appear  to  have  beeDi 
generally  obscure,  and  their  experiments  inaccurate ;  hence 
their  supposed  discoveries  met  with  no  attention :  and  ft  was 
reservea  for  M.  CErsted  and  his  followers  to  develope  the 
true  connexion  which  subsists  between  the  powersof  electri- 
city  and  magnetism. 

The  line  of  enquiry  in  which  they  at  first  proceeded,  haa 
been  ably  and  successfully  followed  by  Sir  M.  Davy*.  Hia 
first  observation  was,  that  the  connecting  wire  itself  became 
strongly  magnetic,  forming  round  it  a  coating  of  steel  filings 
ten  or  twelve  times  its  own  thickness.  On  breaking  the  com-* 
Bunicationt  they  instantly  fell  off;  fwoving  that  the  magiietio. 
effect  depended  entirely  on  the  passage  of  the  electricity 
through  the  wire. 

He  next  proceeded  to  attach  needles  in  different  positione 
to  the  wire,  some  parallel,  others  transverse,  above  and  below 
in  different  directions ;  and  (bond  that  they  all  became  mag* 
neilie«  Those  parallel  to  the'wire  attracted  filings,  fant  lost 
their  magnetism  as  soon  as  the  wire  did.    Those  whicji  were. 
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tnMfer^.  e^hibit^d  distinct  po^esjf  in  the  same  direotiooa, 
wft^' t^s^ect  to  the  wire,,  as  were  before  explained ;  and  jr^-* 
taittckl'tbeir'niagnefi^n;  jpermanentij.,  It  was  ajjso  f^und*  that 
f^tqpc^  of  tlie  needles  with  the  wir^  was  pot  Qeoessary.*  The 
ttm^i^tic  poiifer  was  even  tra^sni^ittod  tbrqagb  glass. 

*\^en  some  iron  filings  were  spfi^ad  on  a  plsie,  pJT  glasa 
otcfr  the' connecting  wire>  the  filings  arniQged  themselves  ia 
rightiines,  always  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  oif  the  wire. 

Oar  antbor  then  proceeds  to  make  some  observations  rela* 
fif%  to  the  comparative  magnetic  powers  arising  from  different 
electrical  intensities.  He  foand  that  when  two  pair  of  plates 
were  so  arranged  that  the  zinc  and  copper  plates  formed 
respectively  parts  of  one  combination,  the  effect  was  greatly 
increased.  The  principle  of  this  is  the  same  as  that  estab« 
lished  bv  QBrsted.  He  also  concladed  that  the  magnetism 
produced  increases  with  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  the  wire 
b  raised. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  arrangement  of  iron  filings,  just 
noticcMl,    appears  'to  us  to  afford  a  strong  presun^p^ipu  ia 
favour  of  M •  Ampere's  theory  of  currents  in  planes  sX  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  wire.    The  fact  is.  ocularly  demon.'- 
strated  in. the  case  of  .electricity,  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
any  flimflar  phenomenon  has  been  exhibited  by  m,eaps  of  ft 
mwoety  which  would  perhaps  be^necessfiry  fojc  th^,.coaiplat«  • 
estaUisfament  of  M.  Amperes  idea.     We  quiti  boweyi^ri^  • 
this  poittf;  which  is  entirely  theoretical,  to  allude  to  the  claif(i 
ofM.  Arago  to  the  discovery  that  magnetism,  migbt  be  com*  . 
Btftbieatad  by  common  electricity.    He  annoynced  it  yerbs^Uy 
i0ihe  RoVal  Academy,  November  6»  1820,  hot  gave  no  d%< 
tttled'acootint  of  his  .experiments  or  conclpsions. .  The  pre^., 
sent  ^ap^r/  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  is  dated  November  12tb,  ai^  . 
in  that  part  of  it  immediately  following  the  last  mentioned, 
he  has  announced  the  same  discovery  as  M.  Arago ;  so  tl^sU  - 
bothappear  to  have  a  claim  to  originality  :  but  our  country-', 
mitii'wa^  certainly  the  first  to  give  any  thing  like  a  particular 
acoonnt  of  this  important  discovery, , and  of.  the  steps., by 
vrliMk  Jils  researches  were  conductecl.     His  account  of  tbi,s... 
discoi^ery  we  will  give  in  his  own  words :       .  -   .    > 

"  As  the  discbarge  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  clectricl^  ' 
throi^  a  Fire^  seemed  necesssry  to  produce  magnetism,  !t'ap-- 
pe^ed  probable  that  a  wire  electrified  by  the  common  n^ftcniWe  ' 
wouI4;  .not,,oCQa8ion  a  sensible  effisctt  and  this  I  found  was  fftfe: ^ 
case'^jbn  (facing  very  small  needles  across  a  ttne  wi»e  cotone«ttll>» 
witfi  a  prime  conductor  of  a  powerful  machine^  and  the  earthu .  But  - 
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as  a  momentary  exposure  m  a  powerful  electrical  circuit,  was  suf- 
ficient to  give  permanent  polarity  tO'  steel,  it  appeared  equally 
pbTious  that  needles  placed  transversely  to  a  wire  at  the  time  that 
the  electricity  of  a  common  Leyden  battery  was  discharged  through 
it,  ought  to  become  magnetic ;  and  this  I  feUnd  was  actually  the 
case,  and  according  to  precisely  the  same  laws  as  in  the  voltaic 
circuit :  the  needle  under  the  wire,  the  fiositive  conductor  being 
on  the  right  handj  offering  its  north  pole  to  the  fiice  of- the  ope- 
rator,  and  the  needle  above*  exhibiting  the  opposite  polarity. 

'*  So  powerful  was  the  magnetism  produced  by  the  discharge  of 
an  electrical  battery  of  seventeen  square  feet,  highly  charged, 
through  a  silver  wire  of  one-twentieth  of  an  inch,  that  it  rendered 
biurs  of  steel  of  two  inches  long  and  from  one-twentieth  to  one* 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  so  magnetic,  as  to  enable  them  to 
attract  small  pieces  of  steel- wire,  or  needles ;  and  the  effect  was 
communicated  to  a  distance  of  five  inches  above  or  below,  or  late- 
rally from  the  wire  through  water  or  thick  plates  of  glass  or  metal 
electrically  insidated/' 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  relations  of  the  north  and  soatk 
poles  of  steel  magnetized  by  electricity,  to  the  positive  and 
ne^tive  sides  of  the  apparatus.  Sir  SL  Davy  plaoed  short 
steel  needles  round  a  circle  made  on  paateboara,  of  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  diameter,  bringing  them  near  each 
other;  but  not  in  cpntaot,  and  fastening  them  to  the  paste*- 
board  by  thread,  so  that  they  formed  the  sides  of  a  hexagon 
inscribed  within  the  circle ;  a  wire  was  fixed  in  the  centre 
of  this  circle,  so  that  the  <»rcle  was  parallel  to  the  horizoiK 
and  an  electric  shook  was  passed  through  the  wire,  its  Upper 
part  being  connected  with  the  positive  side  of  the  batt^y^ 
and  its  lower  part  with  the  negative.  After  the  shocfli  aU 
the  needles  were  found  magnetic,  and  each  had  two  polaa : 
the  south  pole  of  one  needle  beinff  opposite  to  the  north  pole 
of  the  next,  and  the  poles  had  the  ssime  situation  relatiTely 
to  the  direction  of  the  electrical  dbcbarge  as  was  before  de- 
scribed ;  the  same  law  of  polarity  was  found  to  hold  igood^ia 
the  communication  of  magnetism  both  by  galvanism  and 
common  electricity.  It  was  also  found  to  hold  good  in  all 
other  arrangements  of  the  needles  with  relation  to  the 
electric  poles. 

Such  then  is  the  most  striking  part  of  Sir  H.  Davy's  dis* 
covery.  In  the  experiments  here  noticed  he  has  opened  a 
new  connection  between  two  neighbouring  departments  of 
enquiry.  In  those  described  in  the  remaining  part  of  hi^ 
paper  he  has  returned  to  the  consideration  of  galvanic  infly^ 
ence  alone. 
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'  Su(>pasing  powerfiil  dectricitj  to  be  passed  throagb  several 
vires  forming  part  of  the  same  circait,  parallel  to  each  other, 
either  in  the  same  or  different  plapes,  it  seemed  probable  to 
Sir  H.  Davy  that  each  wire,  and  the  space  round  it,  would 
become  magnetic  in  the  same  manner  as  a  single  wire, 
though  in  a  less  degree ;  and  this  he  found  to  be  actually  thft 
case.  When  the  circuit  was  made  by  four  wires,  parallel  to 
each  otber,  they  were  all  found  to  be  magnetic  at  once,  and 
took  up  separate  cylinders  of  iron  filings ;  and  when  the  sides 
of  any  two  of  these  which  were  opposite  to  each  other 
were  brought  near  one  another,  the  filings  on  one  attracted 
those  on  the  other.  As  the  filings  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  wires  attracted  each  other  in  consequence  of  their  being 
in  opposite  magnetic  states,  it  was  evident  that  if  those  on 
similar  sides  of  the  wires  could  be  brought  together,  the 
filing  would  repel  each  other.  This  was  easily  tried  by 
placmg  two  batteries  parallel  to  each  other,  but  with  their 
poles  in  opposite  directions.  Steel-filings  adhering  to  the 
wires 'Of  eauek,  when  brought  together,  repelled  each  other* 
Id  analogy  ta  this  mode  of  operating,  the  former  experiment 
was  ▼nied  by  placing  the  wires  of  two  batteries  in  the  same 
direction,  when  the  filings  were  attracted  as  before.  In  the 
same  manner  also  the  wires  themsekes  exhibited  the  pfae* 
nomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion  according  to  the  same . 
law. 

These  experiments,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  similar  to 
those  made  by  M.  Ampere  on  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of 
two  connecting  wires,  or  as  he  considers  them,  two  electrical 
currents.  •  The  same  fact,  somewhat  differently  exhibited, 
being  shewn,  and  the  same  principle  established  by  both. 

Another  subject  of  reseairch  was  suggested  to  Sir.  H. 
Davy  by  the  consideration  that  as  bodies  magnetized  by  elec* 
tricity  put  a  needle  in  motion,  it  was  natural  to  infer  that  a 
magnet  would  put  bodies,  magnetized  by  electricity,  in  mo- 
tion. He  accordingly  tried  this  by  fixing  two  knife  edTOS  of 
piatinnm  in  the  circuit  of  a  powerful  voltaic  battery,  and  laid 
upon  them  pieces  of  wire  of  platinum,  silver,  and  copper, 
successively,  so  that  these  might  also  be  in  connection  with 
the  circuit,  and  be  at  liberty  to*  roll  freely.  A  magnet  being 
presented  to  them  fliey  all  were  found  to  roll  along  the  knife 
edges,  befaig  attracted  when  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet 
was  presented,  the  positive  side  of  the  battery  being  on  the 
ri^t  hand,  and  repelled  when  it  was  on  the  left ;  and  vic9 
vmrsd,  changing  the  jpole  of  the  magnet.  The  same  effect 
was  observed,  but  <tt  course  more  feebly,  with  some  folda 
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^  gold  leaf  placed  across  the  apparatus.  It  will  be  easy  to 
perceive  that  this  law  o€  their  motions  is  precisely  the  same 
as  that  before  described. 

We  will  give  thexonclasion  of  this  paper  in  the  author's 
own  words : 

**  I  will  not  indulge  myself  by  entering  far  intq  the  theoretical 
part  of  this  subject ;  but  a  number  of  curious  speculations  cannot 
tail  to  present  themselves  to  every  philosophical  mind,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  facts  developed  ;  such  as  whether  the  magnetism  of 
the  earth  may  not  be  owing  to  its  electricity,  and  the  variation  of 
the  needle  to  the  alterations  in  the  electrical  currents  of  the  earth, 
in  consequence  of  its  motions,  internal  chemical  changes,  or  its 
relation  to  solar  heat ;  and  whether  the  luminous  effects  of  the 
auroras  at  the  poles  are  not  shewn,  by  these  new  facts,  to  depend 
upon  electricity.  This  is  evident,  that  if  strong  electrical  cur- 
rents be  supposed  to  follow  the  apparent  course  of  the  sun,  the 
magnetism  of  the  earth  ought  to  be  such  as  it  is  found  to  be. 
-  **  But  I  will  quit  conjectures  to  point  out  a  simple  mode  of 
making  powerful  magnets,  namely,  by  fixing  bars. of  steel  aoross, 
or  circular  pieces  of  steel  fitted  for  making  horse-shoe  magneU 
round  the  electrical  conductors  of  buildings  in  elevated  and  ex. 
posed  situations/' 

« 

In  relation  to  the  latter  point,  a  note  is  subjoined,  men- 
tioning that  several  instances  of  the  production  of  magnetism, 
by  the  means  here,  stated,  are  recorded  in  former  parts  of 
the  Transactions.  One  in  particular  deserves  notice,  where 
a  stroke  of  lightning  passing  through  a  box  of  knives,  ren- 
dered most  of  them  powerful  magnets. 
'  Another  note  is  added,  which  relates  to  the  historical  ac- 
count of  these  discoveries.  We  alluded  before  to  the  sup- 
posed priority  of  M.  Arago's  discovery,  announced  Nov.  o* 
'In  this  note,  however.  Sir  H.  Davy  assures  us,  that  all  his 
Bxperiments  were  made  in  October.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  aware  of  M.  Arago  having  laid  any  claim  to  the 
discovery  of  the  production  of  magnetism  by  common'elec- 
tricity.     In  his  note  he  says, 

<<  I  find  that  M.  Arago  has  anticipated  me  in  the  discovery  of 
>the  attractive  and  magnetizing  powers  of  the  wires  in  the  vobaic 
circuit ;  but  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  action  of  common 
electricity,  (which  I  believe  as  yet  has  been  observed  by  no  other 
person)  induce  ine  still  to  submit  my  paper  to  the  Council  of  the 
Iloyal  Society/* 

'^     In  the  same  note  he  cdso  mentions,  that  he  has  tried  an 
experiment,  which  M.  Arago  likewise  tfaoaght  of,  wiiather 
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the  arc  of  flame  of  the  voltaic  battery  wouM  be  affect6Hl  by 
the  magnet.  'From  the  imperfection  of  the  apparatus  be 
conld  not  obtain  any  decisiTe  result ;  bat  hopes  to  repeat  the 
trial.  He  also  states,  that  he  has  made  many  trials,  witli  t&e 
hope-  of  affecting  electrified  wires  by  the  magnetism  of  t&e 
i^arth ;  as  also»  of  effecting  chemical  changes  by  magnetism ; 
but  without  any  soccessful  results. 

He  also  mentions  that  be  has  passed  the  common  dec* 
•trical  shock,  in  the  same  way  as  M.  Ampere  did  the  galvanic, 
along  a  spiral  wire,  by  which  a  bar  of  steel  enclosed  in  it 
.with  a  glass  tube,  was  powerfully  magnetized. 

He  conclades  the  note  with  some  observations  on  Ampere's 
theory,  of  the  identity  of  magnetism  and  electricity; 

« 

**  Without  meaning/'  he  says,  **  to  offer  any  decided  opinion  qo 
that  gentleman's  ingenious  views,  I  shall  beg  permission  to  men- 
tion two  circumstances,  which  seem  to  me  unfavourable  to  the  jdea 
•of  the  identity  of  electricity  and  roagneUsm ;  first,  the  great  dis- 
tance ta  which  magnetism  is  communicated  by  common  electricits* 
(I  found  that  a  steel  bar  was  made  magnetic  at  fourteen  inches  dis* 
tance  from  a  wire  transmitting  an  electric ^hock  from  about  seventy 
feet  of  charged  surface) :  anS  secondly,  that  the  effect  of  magnetizing 
at  a  distance  by  electricity,  takes  place  with  the  sanie  readiness, 
through  air  and  water,  glass,  nnca,  or  metals ;  i.  e.  through  con- 
ductors and  nondttctprs.*' 

With  the  greatest  deference  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  H.  Davy, 
we  cannot  help  observing,  that  as  far  as  we  understand  M. 

'Ampere's  theory,  he  seems  to  consider  the  magnetic  effects, 
not  as  produced  by  the  common  electric  currents,  but  by 
other  currents  formed  by  what  is  termed  the  conflict  of  elec« 
tricities.  He  has,  in  fact,  (as  we  learn  from  an.  abridged 
account  of  his  memoir  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy  for  Octo* 
her,  1821,  p.  27(>,)  pointed  out  the  distinction  between  the 
two  classes  of  phenomena,  and  contrasted  them  in  a  yery 
particular  manner.  He  shews  that  the  contrast  between  the 
electro-magnetic  attractions  and  repulsions,  and  the  common 
dectrical,  is  very  striking ;  and  that  they  differ  essentially, 

*  both  in  the  circumstances  of  their  prod  action,  and  in  their 
effitets.  If  then  such  a  distinction  be  admitted,  it  follows 
that  the  two  circumstances  noticed  by  our  author,  need  not 
prevent  the  belief  of  the  identity  of  magnetism  with  that  par- 
ticular modification  of  electric  action*  which  M.  Ampere 
soppos^s.  We  will  not  however  proceed  any  further  in  rehr 
tion  to  this  theoretical  part  of  the  subject ;  and  more  espe- 
cially, as  it  is  confessedly  involved  in  much  obscurity  in  lh<( 
present  stage  of  the  aiquiry. 
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We  shdll  now  proceed  therefore  to  the  consideration  of  Sif 
H.  Dayya  second  paper,  containiDg  spme  freah  regearehct, 
relating  to  the  same  branch  of  science : — ^aond  in  order  the 
i^pre  properly  to  introdace  onr  readers  to  this  latter  excel- 
lent p^per,  we  will  previously  mention  one  or  two  discoM- 
Teries,  connected  with  the  sobject,  ^hich  were  made- known 
jn  the  interval  between  the  ntppearance  of  Sir  H«  Davy'tf 
first  and  second  memoir. 

The  most  generally  interesting,  perhaps,  of  these  disco- 
Terii^s^  was .  that  of  M .  Von  Bach,  who  in  repeating  Sir  H. 
Davy's  experiments  on  magnetizing  by  common  electricity, 
found  that  a  strong  discharge  was  not  necessary ^^  nor  even  a 
Leyden  phial:  bat  by  merely  passing  the  common  spark 
ihroagh  a  spiral,  he  magnetized  a  needle  placed  in  iU 

MM.  Gazzeri,  RidoTfi,  and  Antinori,  at  Florence,  tried  a 
D«mb^  of  corioos  experiments.  One  singalar  resalt  which 
they  obtained  was,  that  a  needle  magnetized  outsidf  of  a 
tpiral,  had  its  poles  opposite  to  one  wiuin. 

M.  Berzdins  passed  the  current  diagonally  throngh  a  plate 
of  tin,  and  fotmd  the  magnetism  strongest  at  the  other  an-f 

fries ;  thus,  he  observes,  proving  that  the  electro-magnetic^ 
ike  the  electric^  and  the  magnetic,  polarity,  has  a  tendenoy 
to  go  4o  the  opposite  extremities  of  bodies  which  imbibe  it. 

Many  other  observations  of  inferior  importance  have  alto 
been  made  by  various  philosophers,  and  several  improve- 
ments in  the  mode  of  experimenting  have  been  adoptea :  bat 
of  these  it  woald  b^  foreign  to  oar  present  purpose  to  take  a 
more  minute  survey.  Those  we  have  mentioned  are  simp^ 
anch  as  are  to  be  considered  the  most  important  adyances  in 
discovery,  and  as  naturally  leading  us  in  the  order  pf  time  to 
the  consideration  of  Sir  H.  Davy'a  second  paper.  The 
object  of  the  investigations  described  in  this  paper,  was,  acr 
cordinff  to  the  author,  to  gain  some  diatinct  knowledge  oq 
^e  relation  of  the  different  comductors  to  the  magnetiam 
produced  by  electricity.  This  enquiry  was  auggested  froni 
some  circumstances  which  he  incidentally  noticed  in  the 
coarse  of  his  former  experiments ;  and  it  waa  extended  as 
well  to  the  compariaon  of  the  nature  of  the  conductora»  as  to 
their  tempeirature ;  and  with  respect  to  both  pointa,  he  ham 
eatabliahed  several  very  curiona  and  important  concluaioBa. 

In  the  Brat  place,  be  found  that  the  magnetic  phenomena 
^ere  prciciaely  the  aame,  whether  the  electricity  waa  amall  in 
quantity^  and  paaaing  tbronffh  good  condnctora  o^  conaider- 
able  magnitude,  or  whether  the  eon^aptora  were  so  iniperfect 
aa  to  convey  oQly  a  small  qqantity  of  electricity ;' and  ii^ 
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both  cases  they  were  neither  attractive  of  eaoh  other,  aor  of 
iroD*filiags,  and  not  affected  by  the  magnet ;  and  the  only 
proof  of  their  being: /nagnetic,  was  their  occasioning  a  certain 
small  deviation  of  the  magnetized  needle. 

Amongst  other  observations  of  this  kind»  he  foand  that 
imperfect  conducting  fluids  do  not  give  polarity  to  steel  wh^ 
electricity  is  passed  through  them  :  but  electricity  passed 
through  air,  produces  this  effect.  It  was  this  consideration  . 
which  led  him  to  try  a  very  beautiful  experiment :  On  charging , 
very  strongly  the  extremely  powerful  battery  at  the  London 
Institution,  connecting  the  poles  with  charcoal,  and  thence  in 
thensnal  way  forming  an  arc  of  electrical  light,  he  found  that 
when  a  powerful  magnet  was  presented  to  it,  the  arc  or  column 
of  light  was  attracted  or  repelled  according  t^  certain  circum- 
stances of  position ;  these  positions,  as  far  as  the  author  has 
explained  them,  (which  he  has  not  done  fully,)  will  be  found 
capable  of  being  truly  represented  by  the  simple  method 
before  described,  the  arc  of  light  being  in  the  place  of  a  move- 
able connecting  wire.  It  will  be  recollected  tiiat  in  his  bt^- 
mer  paper  he  alludes  to  this  experiment,  in  which  he  kad 
tiien  not  succeeded,  owing  to  the  want  of  greater  power  in 
the  apparatus. 

Ulna  far  his  researches  had  an  immediate  connection  with 
the  magnetic  effectsof  electricity :  he  now  proceeded  with  some 
enquiries  which  relate  to  the  circumstances  of  the  conducting 
power  of  different  substances  for  simple  electricity ;  thes« 
enquiries,  however,  are  of  course  to  be  regarded  as  forming 
a  part  of  the  genend  examination  of  electro-magnetic  phe* 
nomena.  As,  however,  they  may  not  be  so  generally  in** 
teresting  as  those  more  immediately  concerned  with  the  mag- 
netic effects,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  very  cursory 
review  of  them.  The  principal  part  of  the  investigation  Is 
thus  given  by  the  author : — 

**  Metals,  it  n  well  known,  readily  transmit  large  quantities  of 
dectridty ;  and  the  obvious  limit  to  the  quantity  which  thaje  ase 
capable  of  transmitting,  seems  to  be  their  fusibility,  or  volatiliza- 
tion by  the  heat  which  electricity  produces  in  its  passage  through 
bodies.  Now  I  found  in  several  experiments,  that  the  Intensity  of 
this  beat  was  connected  with  the  nature  of  the  medium  by  which 
the  body  was  suitounded ;  thus  a  wire  of  platinum,  which  was 
readily  fused  by  transmitting  the  charge  from  a  voltaic  battery  in 
the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air  pumpi  acquired  in  air  a  much 
lower  degree  of  temperature.  ^  Reasoning  on  this  clrcumstancey 
it  occurred  to  me,  that  by  placing  wireSin  a  medium  much  denser 
than  air^  such  as  ether,  afcohol,  oflsy  or  water^  I  might  enable  them 
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to  transinit  a  much  higher  charge  of  electricity,  than  they  ciould 
convey  without  being  destroyed  in  air ;  and  thus  not  oniy  gda 
aome  new  results  as  to  the  magnetic  states  of  such  wires,  but 
likewise,  perhaps,  determine  the  a<aual  limits  to  the  powers  of 
dfifferent  oodies  to  conduct  electricity,  and  the  relations  of  these 
powers." 

These  expectations  were  to  a  certain  extent  realized,  by 
mBXVf  carioas  experiments.  A  wire,  which  would  have  been 
fused  in  air,  was»  by  being  passed  through  water,  enabled 
to  develope  fery  strong  magnetic  effects.  Sir  U.  Davy  how- 
ever  aseertained'tbat  even  when  thus  cooled,  there  was  a 
littit  to  the  degree  of  electricity  -which  aVire  would  transmit. 
.  la  proceedios^  further  in  his  enquiries,  a  remarkable  result 
^aa^  that  the  conducting  power  of  metallio  bodies,  varied 
With  the  temperature,  and  was  lower  in  some  inverse  ratio  as 
the  temperature  was  higher,  and  the  consequences  were  the 
same  whether  the  heat  was  occasioned  by  the  electricity 
passing  through  the  wire,  or  bv  any  external  means. 

One  beaotifal  experiment  illustrative  of  this  doctrine^ 
which  oor  author  1ms  related,  we  must  give  in  his  own 

words: — 

•       *  • 

^  Let  a  fine  wire  of  platinum  of  four  or  Ave  inches  in  length 
be  placed  in  a  voltaic  circuit,  so  that  the  electri.dty  passing' 
through  it  may  heat  the  whole  of  it  to  redness;  and  let  the  flame 
of  a  spirit  lamp  be  applied  to  any  part  of  it,  so  as  to  heat  that  part 
to  whiteness,  the  rest  of  the  wire  will  instantly  become  cooled 
below  the  point  of  visible  Ignition.  For  the  converse  of  the  expe* 
liment,  let  a  piece  of  ice,  or  a  stream  of  cold  air  be  applied  to  a 

Kt  of  the  wire,  the  other  parts  will  immediately  become  much 
ter,  and  from  a  red»  will  rise  to  a  white  heat.  The  quantity  of 
electricity  that  can  pass  through  that  part  of  the  wire  submitted 
to  the  changes  of  temperature,  is  so  much  smaller  when  it  is  hot 
than  when  it  is  cold,  that  the  absolute  temperature  of  the' whole 
wire  is  diminished  by  heating  a  part  of  it,  and  vice  versdf  increased 
by  cooling  a  part*  of  it." 

Sir  H.  Davy  then  proceeded  to  try  the  conducting  powers 
of  different  metals,  in  which  he  found  very  considerable 
variations.  In  the  same  wire  he  found  the  conducting  power 
to  be  nearly  as  the  mass,  aiid  independent  of  the  extent  of 
surface.  In  comparing  the  powers  of  fluid  and  solid  media, 
it  appeared  that  the  power  of  tlie  best  fluid  conductors  is 
some  hundreds  of  tliousand  titiK^s  less  than  those  of  the  worst 
metallic  conductors.  He  also  made  some  experiments,  with 
the  hope  of  ascortaining*  the  exact  change  of  ratio  of  tho 
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conducting  powers  dependent  upon  the  change  of  the  inten- 
sity and  qaantity  of  electricity ;  but  did  not  succeed  in  gain- 
ing any  other  result,  than  that  the  higher  the  intensity  of 
the  electricity,  the  less  difficulty  it  had  in  passing  through 
bad  conductors ;  and  several  remarkable  phenomena  depend 
upon  this  circumstance.  Recommending '  the  account  of 
these  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  we  will  only  proceed 
to  mention  one  or  two  statements  in  the  concluding  part  of 
this  paper,  which  are  peculiarly  deserving  of  attention.  We 
will  give  them  in  the  author's  own  words;  and  we  must 
observe,  that  we  know  of  no  scientific  writec,  whose  lan- 
guage is  in  general  more  admirably  adapted  to  the  subject ; 
it  exhibits  such  an  excellent  union  of  brevity  with  perspi- 
cuity, that  it  is  usually  impossible  to  describe  any  experi- 
ment, or  state  any  reasoning,  given  in  his  papers  with  more 
coQciseness  than  be  has  done,  and  needless  to  explain  it 
mpre  at  large. 

*<  If,"  says  be,  **  a  chain  be  made  of  wire  of  platinum  and 
^ver,  in  alternate  links  soldered  together,  the  silver  wire  being 
Ibor  or  five  timet  the  diameter  of  the  platinum,*  and  placed  in  a 
powerful  voltaic  circuk,  the'  silver  links  are  not  sensibly  heated, 
whilst  all  those  of  the  platinum  become  intensely  and  equally 
Ignited.  This  is  an  important  experiment  for  investigating  the 
nature  of  heat.  If  heat  be  supposed  a  substance,  it  cannot  be 
imagined  to  be  expelled  from  the  platinum,  because  an  unlimited 
quantity  may  be  generated  from  the  same  platinum,  i.  e.  as  long  as 
the  electricity  is  excited,  or  as  often  as  it  is  renewed.  Or  if  it  be 
supposed  to  be  identical  with,  or  an  element  of,  electricity,  it 
ought  to  bear  some  relation  to  its  quantity,  and  might  be  expected 
Co  be  the  same  in  every  part  of  the  chain,  or  greatest  in  those 
parts  nearest  the  battery." 

On  these  remarks  we  will  only  observe,  that  the  whole 
question  concerning  the  nature  of  iieat  is  involved  in  great 
obscurity^  and  so  it  mast  continue  till  we  know  niore  of  the 
internal  constitution  of  bodies,  and  what  effect  it  may  have 
on  the  different  manner 'and  degree  in  which  they  are  affected 
by  heat,  as  also  by  electricity,  magnetism,  or  other  similar 
agents. 

He  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  relation  which  the 
magnetic  effects  bear  to  the  heat  of  the  conductor.  With 
the  same  conductor,  he  bad  before  (bund,  it  increases  with 
the  heat,  yet  with  different  conductors  he  found  it  follow  a 
very  different  law.  Thus  when  a  chain  is  made  of  differont 
conducting  wires,  and  they  are  placed  in  the  same  circuit. 
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they  all  exiubit  eqaal  magnetic  powers,  and  take  up  equal 

Jpaotities  of  iron  filings,  so  that  the  magnetism  seems 
ireotly  as  the  qnantity  of  electricity  which  they  transmit ; 
and  when  in  a  highly  powerful  voltaic  battery,  wires  of  the 
same  diameters  and  lengths,  but  of  which  the  best  conduct* 
lag  is  incapable  of  wboUy  discharging  the  battery*  are  made» 
separately  and  successively,  to  form  the  circuit,  they  take  up 
different  quantities  of  iron  filings,  in  some  direct  proportioa 
to  their  conducting  powers. 

Such  then  is  the  imperfect  outline  of  these  important  dis* 
GOTories.  O.ur  account  of  them,  and  the  observations  we 
have  made  on  different  parts  of  them,  render  it  unnecessary 
to  make  any  further  remarks  on  their  interest  in  a  speculative 
point  of  view. 

It  remains  a  question  whether  the  knowledge  which  has 
thus  been  laid  open  to  us  may  be  capable  of  any  practical 
applic-atioai  Such  an  enquiry  must  of  course  be  limited  at 
present  to  the  consideration  of  any  distant  hints  which  may 
be  suggested  on  the  sulrject  We  will  jost  mention  one 
which  has  occurred  to  us.  It  is  well  known  that  gl^tvanic 
action  is  silently  going  on  in  many  cases,  ^riiere  erther  from 
natural  or  artificial  causes,  the  means  of  its  excitation  have 
been  afforded.  Thus  a  celebrated  cbemi^Bt  has  accounted 
for  extraordinary  decay  observed  in  some  flood  gates  from  a 
gradual  and  unobserved  g^vanic  action,  owing  to  the  con- 
tact of  iron  and  copper  in  the  construction  of  the  gates,  an4 
the  influence  of  the  water  upon  the  metals*  Now  it  seems 
probable  that  there  may  be  a  variety  of  cases  besides  this 
where  such  action  may  be  supposed  to  take  place;  and  if  sO|, 
there  must  be  a  certain  degree  of  magnetic  influence  alse 
exerted,  which  may  have  an  effect  on  any  compass-needles 
situated  within  the  sphere  of  its  action.  We  merely  put  this 
faint  in  a  general  form,  without  having  any  particular  instance 
of  its  application  in  view  ;  but  we  think  it  will  be  admitted 
that  such  considerations  might  be  worth  attending  to,  espe- 
cially in  cases  where  very  small  deviations  of  the  needle  are 
necessary  to  be  regarded* 
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Mr.  Mifshet^  Tables  OTerturned,  and  the  Debt  due  to  the  Fundliolders  acca** 
raidysuted.    By  a  Near  Observer.    1).  - 

A  Letter  tq  the  Right  Hon.  the  Karl  of  liverpool,  on  the  present  Contest  b^ 
tween  the  Greeks  and  Turks.    Is. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Publj6  in  Defence  of  tbe  Spitalfields  Act ;  with  Remarks  on 
the  Causes  which  have  led  to  tbe  Miseries  and  Moral  Deterioration  of  the  Poor* 
By  William  Hale.     \u 

A  PlaQ  fpr  affording  to  Agriculture,  prompt,  efficacious,  and  permanent  Relief; 
and  for  an  improved  System  of  colonial  and  foreiga^Com  Trade,  as  well  aa  in  (e* 
spect  to  Currency.    3s. 

A  Letter  40  his  Excellency  the  Marquess  of  Wellealey,  K.G.  £(0.  on  tbe  §uta 
of  Ireland.     By  a  Repiesentative  Peer. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  tb^  Members  of  both  Rouses  of  Parliament,  on  tbe  Na* 
tional  Debt,  and  on  the  National  Distresses  of  Eoglaiid  j  in  which  a  Remedy  is 
suggested  for  these  national  Evil^     2s. 

Cursory  Remarks  on  the  various  Merits  of  Pitt  and  Fox  ;  with  Reasons  for  adopt- 
ing the  Principles  of  the  Former.  *  By  Chovel  Blackwood  Mason,  Eaq. 

The  Speech  of  Joseph  Hume,  Esq.  hi  the  Honw  of'Corocions,  on  the  f  (ii  of 
June.  16il,  upon  Economy  and  Keirenchment  \  with  46- Tables  on  Statements  of 
Revenue  and  Expenditure,  taken  from  Hansard's  Parliai^eutary  Debates. 

A  Letter  to  George  Webb  Hall,  Esq.  on  the  Subject  of  the  present  Agriculta. 
ral  Distress;  in  which  the  Causes  of  the  Makidy  are  dearly  antblded,  and  a  suiu 
able  Hemedy  for  its  Alleviation  proposed.  '  By  a  Friend  to  the  Farmers.    5a. 

Observations  upon  the  Peace  Establishments  of  the  Army,  produced  by  the  Dis- 
cussions upott  the  Army  Estimates  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  and  by  the 
Proposals  then  made,  and  at  subsequent  Periods  repeated  at  Public  Meetings,  &c. 
that  the  Peace  Establishment  of  182],  I83i,  should  be  assimilated  to  that  of 
1T92.    45. 


Mimihfy  U$t  of  PubUeaiions.  3Sl 

An  Tiiqutry  into  the  Capacity  of  Government  to  administer  Retief,  and  Into  the 
beft  Mode  of  admioistering  Relief  to  Agricultaral  Distress;  with  an  EsanitnaUon 
into  the  actsal  Operation  of  Mr.  Feel*s  Bill  upon  the  existing  Prices.    2s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  a  Legislator  upon  the  pecaliar  Aspect  of  oor  Country  in  a  Time  of 
Peace,  ihewing  the  U«e  and  Abuse  of  petionlil  Liberty,  in  Relation  to  foreign  He- 
ndenoe.    St. 

Address  to  the  Land  Owners  of  the  United  Empire.    By  C.  C.  WesterOf  Esq. 

ILPa       SS« 

A  Letter  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  on  the  present  State 
of  that  Kingdom :  with  brief  Kfemarks  on  the  probable  Effects  of  Catholic  Emah- 
dpatMu    tu 

inastrations  and  Proofs  of  the  Principles  of  Population ;  including  an  Examin- 
ation of  the  proposed  Remedies  of  Mr.  Malthus,  and  a  Reply  to  the  Objectious 
of  Mr.  Godwin  and  Others.     By  Francis  Place.     %vo,     8s. 

Two  Letters  from  an  English  Gentleman  in  Paris. ;  One  previoos  to,  and  thel 
Other  snbseqvent  to- the  late  Change  of  Ministry  in  France.    8s. 

The  Claims  o^the  Agriculturists  considered,  in  Reference  to  the  recent  Devel- 
opements  of  oar  Money  Srstem.  By  W.  T.  Comber,  Avthor  of  *<  Au  Inquiry 
ista  the  State  of  National  Sabsi^tence,"  &c.    ts.  6d. 

The  Works  of  the  RtghtHpn.  Rdronnd  Burke;  containing  Speeches  io  West- 
minster Hall,  on  the  Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  &iq.  ;  together  with  the 
Report  from  the  Qommittee  to  inspect  the  Lords'  Jouroals,  and  an  .Appendix.  To 
which  is  prefixed,  an  Introduction,  addressed  to  I/>rd  Viscoout  Milton.  By  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester.    Vols.  13  and  14.  8vo.    ll.  Is. 

VOBTftn 

»  • 

The  Carnival  of  Death.    In  Two  Cantos.    By  Thos.  Bailey.    8vo.    4s. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lakes ;  or^  Mucross  Abbey :  in  three  Cantos,  with  expfanatory 
HcAes.    By  Miss  Lvby. 

Italy:  Fart  the  First.    8to.    7s. 

DIIAMA. 

The  ItiealriaBl  Albnm,  or  Comedian  at  Hone ;  an  excellent  Collection  of  Re* 
ckatkatSy  Coodie  Taies,  New  Songs,  &c.  •  t*. 

Dramas  of  the  Ancient  World,  vix.— The  Del«ge-*The  Plague  of  Darkness--^ 
The  Last  Plagoe-^Rispah — SardanapaluS'— The  IX'Stiny  of  Cain— Tb^  Death  of 
Cain— The  Nereidfs  Lore.    By  David  Lyndsay.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

The  Martyr  of  Antioeh ;  a  Tragic  Drama.  By  the  Rev.  H.  H.  MihRan,  Pro- 
fenor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford.    8vo.    &«.  6d. 

The  Weird  Wanderer  of  .Tutlafld,  a  Tragedy.  Julia  Montalban,  a  Tale. 
Bj  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Herbert.    Svo.     8s.  6d. 

NOVBU. 

TheTalesof  the  Academy.     3  vols.    6s. 

A  Miffoing  in  Cork-street.    8vo. 

Taiesof  my  Aunt  Martha.    3  vols. 

Constance.    By  Isabel  Hill.    7s. 

Langreath.     By  Mrs.  Nathan.     $  toIs.     11.  Is.         , 

The  Widow*s  Narrative;  or,  the  History  of  Mary  Nelson;  comprising  Remarks 
on  the  Conduct  of  Human  life.    8vo.    49.  66, 

The  Blue  Mountains  ;  a  West  Indian  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  •'  Romantic 
Facts,**  &C.    d  vols.    16s.  6d. 

The  Village  Coquette.     By  the  Author  of  "  Such  is  the  World.'*    3  vols    Ifts. 
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Hie  WoBMo  of  Oeniufl.  By  the  Aotbor  of  tbe«  Bochelor  and  ttarried  Mhk*  * 
Svob.    16t.6(L 

Guilt  J  or  Not  Oiailty;  or,  a  Lesion  for  Hosbandi.  Bj  Ann  of  Svaaies. 
fl  voli.    IL  -iOi. 

Lemira  of  Lorraine.    Stolt»lSaio.    I8t. 

Katioaal  Feeluigj  oti  the  Hiitory  of  FitBimoo.    t  vols.  Ids* 

Old  Stories.    By  Miss  Spence.    9  vols.    Itmo^ 

•  * 

LUe;  or,  Fashion  and  Feeling.    By  Mary  Ann  Hedye*    Svols.    16s.  6d* 
Sr  Andrew  Wylie»  of  that  Uk*    3  vols.  Uomi.    11.  Is. 

MIS0B1LA9IIIS. 

Speech  of  Thomas  Fowell  Boxtoni  BiQ.  in  the  Honse  of  Conuaoas^  Wednea* 
day^May  S3,  I8tl,  on  the  Bill  •«  for  Biitigating  the  Severity  of  Ponishmaiit  Ml 
certain  Cases  of  Forgery,  and  the  Crimes  connected  therewith."*    8s. 

Essays  on  Good  living.    By  Laoncelot  Storgeopt  Es^    Iteo.    7s.  6d. 

.  The  Works  of  the  late  Professor  Play  fair.  v4  vols.    Svo.    9L  Ifs,  6d. 

il^Narrative  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Emigration,  from  the  OiHinties  of  SMm- 
aarh  and  B;enfrew,  to  the  New  Settlemeuts  in  Upper  CanadSf  with  a  Map  of  Ae 
Townshipst  Designs  for  Cottages^  and  Interesting  Letters  from  the  Sctdemeala. 
By  Bobert  Lamond,  Secretary  and  Agent.    8vo«    3s.  6d« 

A  Letter  to  Blr.  Scarlett  on  the  Poor  Laws.    By  Unas  PopalL    Si* 

The  Steam-Boat ;  or,  a  Sunday's  Trip  to  Oravesend  :  a  Hamoorons  Sketch* 
and  other  Misoellaneons  Pieces.    By  Thomas  Mortimer.    3s.  6d. 

A  new  Dictionary  of  Anecdotes,  Hlnstrative  of  Character  and  Events^  from 
Genuine  Soorcee.    By  George  Ramsay.    Sva    iSn^ 

History  of  Cultivated  Vegetables,  comprising  their  Botanical,  Medicinal,  Edi- 
ble, and  Chemical  Qoalitiesy  Natural  History,  and  Relation  to  Art,  Scieooe^  ami 
Commerce.  By  Henry  Phillipsb  Author  of  the  History  of  Fruits  known  in  Great 
Britahi.    tvols.     ll.lls.6d. 

A  short  Vindication  of  the  General  Penitentiary  at  Mtlbank,  from  die  Cenrarei 
contained  in  <  a  Letter  addressed  by  C.  C.  Western,  Esq.  to  the  Lord  lientenant 
and  Magistrates  of  the  County  of  Bnex :  to  which  an  added,  a  few  Remarks  tm 
the  Punishment  of  Juvenile  Otfenders.    By  G.  Holford.  Esq.  M.P.    ls« 

Botanical  Rambles  ;  designed  as  an  easy  and  familiar  Introdoetion  to  the  el4* 
gant  and  pleasing  Stndy  of  Botany.    By  the  Author  of  the  Indian' Cabinet  &«• 

IfBM.      4fc 

Conjectures  on  the  Physical  Causes  of  Earthquakes  and  Voleanoes  in  add^  it  Is 
proposed  to  explain  Umm  Phenomena  on  a  new  Hypothesis  of  the  Str^wtoia  of 
the  £arth,  and  of  the  Bzistence  of  an  internal  Atinosphere  commndcating  with 
mus.    By  the  Rev.  James  Little.    Bvo.    4s. 

Fhmk,  a  Sequel  to  Frank  in  early  Lessons.    3  vols.  ISmo.  ' 9a. 

The  Oxford  University  Calendar,  for  the  Year  1818.    5s.  6d. 

Pesulossi's  Intellectnal  or  Intuitive  Arithmetic;  exemplifying  the  Doctrine  of 
Mental  Calculation,  by  means  of  Tables,  so  constructed  as  to  present  to  the  Eye 
and  Understanding  of  Children  a  perfect  Knowledge  of  Shnple  and  Factional 
Arithmetic ;  enabling  them  to  answer  the  most  abstruse  Questions  with  accuracy 
and  precision.    By  r.  Hi  Pollen,    itmo.    7s. 


tAUrary  tntelligenct* 
LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

WORKS   IN   TUB   PRB8H. 

Nearly  ready  (or  publication^  Marci  Preshfieri  Cekdei^tM 
Explanatio  Fidei  ad  Cyrilium:  nunc  primam  seorsim  Edita. 
Accedit  Tersio  Anglicaoa,  et  varietas  LectionLi  e  Codicibu^^ 
11 SS. 

In  the  Press,  EccUsia  Africanai  sive  Collectanea  de 
Dioecesibus,  Ecclwis.  Scholia,  Bibliothecis,  Episcopis  aliis- 
qaeDoctoribuSySynodis^et  Symbelis,  Africanis;  quaaeinser- 
▼iaot  Studiosis  turn  HiatorisB  et  Antiquitatam  Ecclesise  Af* 
ricanae,  tam  fidei  ab  ea  Conservatas.  Pars  Prima.  The  First 
Part  will  contain  the  English  Extracts,  with  one  Latin  Ex* 
tract  from  Spanheim's  Greographia  Ecclesiastica. 

Nearly  ready  for  pablication,  Adnotationes  Millii  Anct^ 
et  Conrectae  ex  Prolegomenis  snis,  Wetsteniii  Bengeii!,  et 
Sabaterii  Ad  I.  Joaon.  V.  7.  ana  cam  Daabas  Epistolis  Ri* 
chardi  Bentleii  et  Observationibus  Joannis  Seldeni,  ChriSi- 
tophori  llatthias  Pfaffii,  et  Christiani  Friderici  Schmidii  de 
eodem  loco.  CpUectae  et  Editse  a  Thoma  Burgess,  S«T.i^« 
&R.S.  SA.S.  et  S.R.S.L.  Episcopo  Menevensi. 

Observations  on  the  Oovemment  of  the  African  Churc^ 
and  on  the  namber  and  extent  of  its  Dioceses,  daring  the  Six 
First  Centaries.  By  Dr.  Maurice^  Mr«  Bingham,  and  Bi- 
shop  SiilUnofleetf  with  Remarks  on  the  Testimony  of  the 
African  Bishops  at  the  XXXlIId  Council  of  Carthage,  in 
the  Tear  484,  to  the  aathenticity  of  1  John  v.  7.  By  Dr. 
Smith,  Dr.  Calamy,  Dr.  Berriman,  and  Charles  Butler, 
Esq. 

Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Southern  Africa.  By  JViUiam 
./•  Burchell,  Esq.  With  an  entirely  new  Map,  and  numeroos 
other  Engravings,  from  the  Author's  own  Drawings.  In  4to* 

The  First  Part  of  the  Travels  of  Theodore  Ducas,  in  va- 
fioos  Countries  of  Europe  at  the  Revival  of  Letters  and  Art. 
By  Charles  Mills^  Author  of  the  History  of  the  Crusades. 

A  Third  VoUime  of  the  Remains  of  Henry  Kirke  White, 
selected  from  his  Letters,  and  other  MSS.  By  12.  South^^ 
Esq.  illostrated  with  Engravings  after  Pictures,  by  R. 
Westall.  M.A. 

A  System  of  Analytic  Geometry.  By  the  Rev.  Dionysius 
Lardner,  A.M.  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  Member  of 
the  Royal  Jrieh  Academy. 
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Oriental  Literature,  applied  to  the  Ulastration  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures^  designed  as  a  Sequel  to  Oriental  Cum- 
toms.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Burder,  M.A.  In  Two  large 
Volumes,  Octavo. 

Madeline ;  a  Tale.    By  M r«.  Opie.    To  2  Vcrfs.  12ido. 

On  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Latin  Inflection ;  being 
Examples  in  the  Form  of  Copy-Books  for  declining  and  con- 
jugating Nouns  and  Verbs,     By  Mr.  Haigh. 

Evenings  in  Autumn :  a  Series  of  Essays,  Narrative  and 
Miscellaneous.    By  Nathan  Drake,  M.D.     In  Two  Vols. 

The  First  Part  of  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  JRotany. 
Illustrated  with  Marginal  Cuts  and  Copper-plates.  By  An- 
thony Todd  Thomson,  F.L.S. 

The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  the  Bight  Honourable  Henry 
Grattan.    In  One  Volume,  Octavo. 

The  Perilous  Castles ;  or»  War,  Women,  and  Witchcraft* 
JL  Border  Romance.  By  James  Hogg^  the  Ettrick  Shep^ 
herd*    In  Three  Volumes. 

Conversations  on  Mineralogy :  with  Plates,  engraved  by 
Mr.  and  Miss  Lowry,  from  original  Drawings. 

Europe ;  or,  a  general  Survey  of  the  present  Situation  of 
the  principal  Powers.  With  Conjectures  on  their  fatnre 
Prospects.    By  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States.  In  Octavo. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Truth  and  Use  of  the  Book  of  Enochs 
as  it  respects  his  Prophecies;  Visions,  and  Account  of  fallen 
Angels,  such  Book  being  at  length  found  in  the  Ethiomc 
Canon»  And  put  into  English  by  Dr.  Laurence.  By  Mr. 
Overton. 

Observations  on  the  Influence  of  Manners  upon  the  Health 
of  the  Human  Race,  more  particularly  as  it  regards  Females 
in  the  higher  and  middle  Classes  of  Society.  By  JR..  Paling 
M.D.  Netoport,  Salop.    In  One  Volume,  Octavo. 

The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Sir  Richard  Maltravers,  on 
English  Gentlemaa  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By  Lord 
Dillon. 

A  Critical  and  Analytical  Dissertation  on  the  Names  of 
'  Persons.    By  John  Henry  Brady. 

A  Translation  o( Professor  Berzelius^s  Work,  on  the  Use 
of  the  Blow-pipe  in  Chemical  Analyses,  and  Mineralogical 
Investigations,  with  Notes  and  other  Additions.  By  Mr. 
Children.     In  One  Volume>  Octavo,  illustrated  with  Plates. 
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Art«  I.  Voyage  «it  Ecossb  ei  aux  lies  Hebrides.  Par.  L.  A» 
Necter  De  Saussure,  P r of  esseur  Honor  aire  de  Mineralogie 
lac.  i  VAcademie  de  Oeneve,  trc.    Paris.  1821. 

The  anthor  of  ttiis  toor  in  Scotland  is  a  grandson  of  tho 
celebrated  Sanssure,  well  known  as  the  best  geologist  of  his 
day^  and  perhaps  as  the  most  approved  writer  that  has  ap* 
peared  among  that  class  of  enquirers.  His  **  Voyages  dans 
UsAlpes*'  are  an  endaring  memorial  of  his  zeal  and  scientific 
acquirements ;  and  will  be  always  read  with  pleasure  by  those 
who  have  more  delight  in  studying  the  gfand  facts  of  nature, 
than  in  examining  the  flimsy  theories  of  authors^  Who  are  con- 
tent to  view  her  operations  through  the  medium  of  cabinet 
specimens. 

Smitten  with  an  hereditary  love  of  scrambling  among  bar- 
ren rocks  and  snow-capped  mountainSy  Saussnre  the  younger 
penetrated  into  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,- in  the  vear  1^7, 
with  the  intention  of  visitipg  the  more  remarkable  of  those 
localities,  whether  on  the  main  land  or  in  the  islands,  from 
which  geologists  have  been  wOnt  to  collect  fieH^ts  or  draw  in- 
ferences, in  support  of  their  several  theories  of  the  earth. 
We  nUay  remark,  however,  in  passing,  that  it  is  not  as  a 
geological  perfiormance  that  his  work  will  create  any  in- 
terest. He  has  not  succeeded,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  in 
bringing  to  light  any  new  relations  among  mineral  bodies,  or 
in  removing  any  of  those  numerous  difficnlties  with  which 
that  branch  of  science  has  all  along  had  to  contend.  It  is 
therefore  as  a  description  of  the  country,  of  the  people  and 
of  their  manners,  that  Monsieur  Sau9sure*s  three  volumes  will 
be  read,  either  here  or  on  the  Continent,  rather  than  as  a 
treatise  on  Scottish  mineralogy  or  an  outline  of  northern 
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f^eognostic  structure.  Dr.  Maccullocli  lias  exhausted  this 
last  subject  completely,  in  his  laboriuus  work  on  the  West* 
ern  Isles.  The  time  and  the  iaoilities  placed  at  his  commaDd 
have  enabled  him  to  do  more  than  any  who  \vent  before  him  ; 
and  we  have  no  expectation  that  any  will  succeed. bim  ia 
the  examination  of  the  wild  IJet>rides,  better  qualified  tlian 
be  was,  to  note, the  interesting  geological  appearances  which 
they  every  where  present.  The  author  now  before  us,  at 
least,  has  achieved  comparatively  nothing.  He  might,  we 
think,  have  Written  on  Mull  and  Sky,  with  all  the  fulness 
and  intelligence  which  he  has  shewn,  although  he  had  never 
left  the  shores  of  the  Leman  Lake,  or  braved  the  storms  of 
the  Caledonian  Archipelago. 

We  have  remarked  that  it  is  chiefly  as  a  description  of  the 
untamed  scenery  of  the  North,  and  of  the  equally  untamed 
natives  who  inhabit  it,  that  M.  Saussure's  book  hns  any 
chance  of  being  read  in  England  or  France.  Not  that  he  has 
said  any  thing  about  the  Highlanders  which  is  not  already 
^sofflciently  known,  or  excited  the  slightest  feeling  of  curio* 
^ity  in  regard  to  their  past  state  or  actual  condition,  which 
we  have  not  already  the  means  of  gratifying :  But  there  is, 
we  must  add^  no  small  entertainment  in  observing  the  effects 
produced,  or  the  sensibility  of  a  foreigner,  by  the  strange 
eights  and  sounds  every  where  occurring  in  the  Highlands, 
as  well  as  in  perusing  the  opinions  and  the  language  which 
these  phenomena  lead  him  to  express.  There  is  all  that 
freshness  and  vigour  in  his  descriptions,  which  are  pecnliar 
to  the  impressions  made  on  the  mind  of  a  stranger.  The 
AiQpntains  indeed  remind  him  of  his  own  Alps,  and  the 
Lochs  which  stretch  atong  the  deep  vallies  of  Argyle  and 
.Inverness,  bear  a  resemblance  to  those  fine  sheets  of  water 
which,  enliven  the  grand  scenery  qf  Switzerland ;  bat  the 
dress,  the  language,  the  pursuits,  and,  the  superstitions  of 
the  Highlanders,  their  music  particularly  and  their  poetry 
present  a  study  of  much .  interest  and  novelty  to  the  young 
Savant  of  Geneva.  On  the  two  subjects  last  named,  M. 
Si^ussare  entertains  some  rather  singular  ideas,  and  states 
certain  coaclutfions  which  we  believe  are  entirely  new  even 
lunong^  Highland  archceologists. 

.  For  example,  he  infers  from  the  stjle  of  tlieir  poetry  as 
.vfell  as  from  the  patriarchal  form  of  their  ancient  govem- 
iD^it,  that  the  mountaineers  of  Scotland  are  the  descendants 
of  an  orieMal  people^  who,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  human  his* 
tory,  had  migrated  towards  the  western  shores  of  Europe. 
There  are  still,  he  thinks,  so  many  points  of  resemblance  be«* 
tween  the  modern  Gaels,  and  the  tribes  which  anciently  in- 
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kdHted  Palesiiiie  and  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  that  he 
has  little  do«bt  the  former  have  drawn  their  origin  from  a 
wandering  band  of  Jews  or  Arabs,  and  that  the  strains  of 
Ossian  a^  the  instildtion  of  clans  may  be  traced  to  the  po- 
etry of  the  East,  at  once  snblime  and  pathetic,  and  to  the 
family  form  of  government  which  we  find  to  have  been  Es- 
tablished among  the  several  branches  of  the  Abrahamic  dy- 
nasty. 

**  Mais  ce  n'est  pas  seulement  dans  la  forme  particuliere  de 
I'etat  social,  qu*on  decouvre  d'etonnans  rapports  entre  les  Mon- 
tagnards  Ecossais  et  les  anciens  peuples  de  TOrient.  Les  vetemens, 
les  armes,  les  coutumes,  les  superstitions,  et  jusqu'au  langage,  au 
genie  de  la  poesie  et  de  la  musique,  tout  porte  ehez  cc  peaple  une 
empreinte  bien  plus  Asiatique  qu'  £urop£enne.— Quoi  qa'  il  en  sort, 
je  crois  que  les  ol)senrations  que  je  presente  sur  la  constitution 
civile  et  militaire  des  Clans,  sur  les  usages  et  les  coutumes  super- 
stitieuses  encore  repandues  chez  les  Gaels,  sur  les  formes  gramma- 
ticales  de  la  langue  gaeUque,  formes  particulieres  aux  langues  Se- 
mitiques  dont  THebrew  fait  partie,  je  crois,  dis  je,  que  toutes  ccs 
observations,  considerees  sous  un  point  de  vue  generate,  serviront 
a  prouver  que,  de  tous  les  peuples  Europ6en8,  le  pueple  gael  est  le 
seul  qui  porte  encore'  1'  empreinte  evidente  dc  son  urigine  orientale." 

It  will  be  granted,  on  all  hands,  that  there  is  one  striking^ 
resemblance  between  the  Highland  clans,  at  least,  as  they 
were  before  the  insorrectioA  of  J 745,  and  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel :  every  Clan  constitoting  a  single  family,  and  tho 
government  exercised  by  the  head  or  chief  being  strictly  pa« 
triarchal.  The  feudal  system  was  founded  on  totally  different 
principles,  and  proceeded  on  totally  diSbrent  groands. 
It  originated  in  conquest,  and  consequently  regarded 
every  retainer  as  a  vassal  or  a  slave.  Among  the  orientals, 
on  the  contrary,  as  weU  as  among  the  Scottish  High- 
landers, all  the  men  of  the  same  tribe  were  brothers ;  ac- 
knowledged the  same  bead,  as  their  common  father  and 
roler ;  traced  their  lineage  to  the  same  origin  ;  bad  the  same 
history  in  every  point;  the  siuiie  exploits  to  boast  of,  and  the 
same  misfortanes  to  bewail ;  the  same  love  to  their  friends, 
and  the  same  hatred  to  their  enennes,  the  same  heart  and  the 
same  hand,  hi  peace  and  in  war.  It  is  on  this  view  of  family 
connection  und  identity  of  blood  that  every  Highlander,  even 
the  lowest  and  poorest,  esteems  himself  a  geatferaan;  being 
an  acknowledged  cadet  of  his  cbieflain's  house^  and  able  tu 
trace  distinctly  the  precise  degree  of  consanguinity  which 
binds  him  to  that  henonred  stock.  Hence,  too,  the  history 
of  Scotch  Cousins — a  species  of  relationship  which  in  these 
iimm  niMl  necessarily  be  confined  to  the  Highlsfuders,  tlie 
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Welsh,  and  tbe  Irish  ;  among  the  pnrer  tribes  of  whom 
some  vestiges  of  the  old  patriarchal  habits  may  still  be 
marked,  and  not  a  few  of  those  ancient  filial  attachments 
which  even  yet  are  found  to  direct  themselves,  as  it  were  in- 
stinctively, to  the  representative  of  their  family  name. 

Since  we  have  got  among  the  Clans,  and  as  there  is  no 
earthly  reason  why  any  one  subject  should  take  the  prece- 
dence of  any  other,  in  this  analysis  of  the  "  Voyage  en 
Ecosse,"  we  shall  here  go  on  to  say  all  about  them  that  we 
meant  to  say. 

There  is  alone  chapter  in  the  third  volume  on  the  •'  Moears 
des  Montagnard  s  Ecossais,  ou  Highlanders,  avant  la  rebel- 
lion de  1745  ;*'  in  which  are  contained  a  great  many  notices, 
in  regard  to  customs  and  superstitions,  which  cannot  fail  to 
prove  extremely  amusing  to  foreign  readers.    The  ladies  of 
Paris  and  the  damsels  of  Geneva  will  be  astonished  to  find  so 
much  romance,  gallantry,  and  devotedness  among  the  Sau-- 
vage9  Ecossais ;  of  whom  they  have  hitherto  only  heard  that 
they  exhibit  their  legs  bare  considerably  above  the  knee, 
fight  like  furies  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  have  a  great  aflec* 
tion  for  any  spare  article  not  immediately  wanted  by  a  low- 
land neighbour.    They  will  perhaps,  oniv  smile,  however, 
when  they  read  of  the  barbaric  pomp  with  which  it  pleased 
the  several  sovereigns  of  those  sans-culotte  hordes  to  sur- 
round their  persons ;  '^  dans  le  but,''  as  M.  Saussure  words  it^ 
"  d'inspirer  plus  de  consideration  encore  a  leurs  subordonn^s, 
et  de  maintenir  leur  rang  aupris  des  chefs  des  autres  Clans." 
When  the  head  of  the  Macvuirechs,  or  the  Macivors,  or  the 
Macrummons,  or  any  other  of  the  Macs  undertook  a  journey 
into  the  mountains  or  paid  a  visit  to  a  chief  of  equal  rank 
with  himself,  he  was  followed  by  a  cortege  of  officers,  whose 
various  duties  were  defined  with  the  most  scrupulous  exact- 
ness. .  This  suite  was  composed 

l"!^*  of  the  Hbhchmav  or  Esquire. 

2  °.  —  the  Bahdb,  or  Poet.  • 

S  ^.  —  the  Fip^R,  oujouemr  de  comemuse. 

4  ^.  —  the  Bladi£B,  ou,  Poraieur  qui  parte  laparok. 

5  ^.  —  the  GiLLiEifORB  qui  porte  son  ^pee. 

6  ^.      Le  Gillie-Casflub,  qui  parte  le  chef  sat  son  dos 

pour  traverser  a  gu6  les  rivieres. 

7  ^.       La  GiLLiB-CoMSTRAiNB,  qui  conduit  son  cheval 

dans  les  chemins  dangereux* 

8  ^.       Le  Gillie-Trushanarnish,  qui  porte  le  bagage. 

9  ^.       Enfin,  le  Piper's  Gillie,  gargon  du  piper  qui 

porte  son  comemuse. 

The  Henchman,  we  are  lold,  was  a  person  of  great  confi- 
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dence  and  responsibility.  He  was  usaally  the  foster-brother  • 
of  the  chief,  and  a  sharer  iii  all  the  advantages  the  yoang 
Laird  enjoyed,  in  respect  of  book  education  and  other  accom* 
plishments — hi  those  days  a  matter  of  no  very  profound  or 
tedious  acquisition.  At  home  and  abroad  he  charged  him- 
self with  the  personal  safety  of  his  master,  at  whose  side  he 
constantly  remained  during  meals,  ready  to  expose  his  life 
for  him  should  he  happen  to  be  attacked.  As  a  proof  of  the 
jealous  vigilance  with  which  these  'squires  were  wont  to 
guard  the  honour,  and  of  the  deference  which  they  thought  due 
to  their  superiors,  M.  Saussure  relates,  at  second  hand,  the 
following  anecdote. — An  English  officer  happened  to  dine 
one  day  witii  a  Highland  chief  and  some  other  mountaineers 
of  the  same  class,  when,  after  drinking  a  good  deal  of  whis- 
key, the  conversation  as  usual  became  somewhat  animated. 
The  young  Henchman  who  stood  behind  hb  master's  chair 
marked  the  progress  of  the  discussion,  by  the  high  tones  and 
violent  gesticulations  of  the  several  speakers;  and  conceiving 
from  their  expressions  of  feeling,  for  he  did  not  know  the 
language,  that  the  officer  meant  to  insult  his  beloved  chief, 
he  drew  out  his  pistol  and  instantly  fired  it  at  the  stranger's 
head.  The  piece  fortunately  hung  fire,  or  the  young  savage 
missed  his  aim;  to  which  accident  alone  our  countryman 
owed  his  life. 

It  would  amuse  the  reader  could  we  abridge  the  particulars 
in  which  the  modern  Gaels  are  imagined  by  our  author  to  re* 
semble  the  ancient  Hebrews.  The  Jews  had  their  genealo- 
gists ;  so  have  the  Highlanders.  The  former  people  used 
to  designate  an  individual  not  only  by  his  own  name  but  also 
by  the  name  of  his  father  and  several  other  progenitors  :  in 
like  manner  the  inhabitants  of  the  Scottish  mountains  give  a 
long  Ust  of  ancestors  whenever  they  proceed  to  substantiate 
the  individuality  of  the  meanest  man  of  their  tribe.  Thus  in 
a  declaration  made  in  180Q,  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  in 
the  isle  of  Barra,  by  Lochlan  Mac  Vuiricb,  a  descendant  of 
the  Mac  Vuirichs,  hereditary  bards  of  the  Clan  Ronald,— ^no 
very  musical  name  certainly  for  a  family  of  poets — the  said 
personage  is  designed  as  **  Lauchlan,  the  son  of  Neil ;  the 
son  of  Lauchlan,  the  son  of  Neil ;  the  son  of  Donald,  the 
son  of  Lauchlan ;  the  son  of  large  Neil,  the  son  of  Lauchlan ; 
the  son  of  Donald^  of  the  family  of  Vuirich.'' 

They  have  an  odd  way  of  naming  people  in  Norway,  and, 
we  believe,  in  other  parts  also  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 
If  a  man's  christian  name  be  Robert,  for  example,  all  his 
family  in  the  first  generation  become  Robertsons ;  and  if  his 
eldest  boy  be  baptized  John,  be  is  of  course,  John  Robert- 
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son ;  and  tke  girls  in  like  manner,  pro  hac  vice,  are  dl  Ro* 
herifons.  When  tlie  son  grows  np  and  has  children  they 
wilt  all  be  Johnsom,  boys  and  girls  as  before ;  and  so  cm, 
changing  the  family  name  every  generation.  If  there  happen 
to  be  three  sons  in  a  house,  named,  we  shall  say,  Henrich, 
Frederick,  and  William,  there  will  branch  off  three  separate 
patronymicks  from  the  three  brothers,  and  their  children  will 
be,  respectively^  Hendrichsons,  Fredericksons,  and  William* 
sons* 

The  Gai^ic  chiefs,  as  every  one  knows,  were  exoeashraly 
prcud  of  their  rank  and  prerogatives.  When  the  first  Mar* 
^is  of  Huntley,  then  the  chief  of  the  Clan  Gordon,  was  pre* 
sen  led  at  the  court  of  James  VI.  he  did  not  so  much  as  in- 
cUoe  his  head  before  his  Sovereign.  Being  asked  why  he 
failed  ia  this  point  of  etiquette,  he  replied,  that  he  had  no 
intention  whatever  of  showing  any  disrespect  to  Us  King  ; 
bflt  that  he  came  from  a  country  where  all  the  world  were 
used  to  bow  down  before  him. — ^Again,  when  Greon|e  the 
Second  offered  a  patent  of  nobility  to  the  chief  of  the  Grants, 
the  proud  Celt  rafiised  it,  saying,  **  Wlia  would  then  he  hard 
of  want?'*  The  family  pride  of  this  Clan,  indeed,  is  said 
to  be  proverbial  even  in  Scotland.  Their  claims  to  antiquity, 
at  all  events,  are  not  exceeded  in  any  part  of  the  wor Idr^noy 
not  by  the  proudest  genealogies  of  Wales ;  and  to  humour 
tiiem  in  this  particular,  a  species  of  practical  joke  was  exer- 
cised upon  a  late  representative  of  that  prosperous  bouse, 
who  was  gravely  informed  by  a  wag  then  on  a  visit  to  him, 
that  the  Grants  were  at  least  of  antediluvian  extraction*  Of 
that  I  have  no  doubt,  said  the  old  man  ;  but  how  should  you 
prove  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  herald's  court  ?  .  It  is  in  the 
Scriptures,  replied  the  other,  and  forthwith  opened  the  bible 
at  the  sixth  chapter  of  Genesis,  reading  aloud  in  the  ears  of 
the  venerable  Gael, ''  And  there  were  Grants  in  those  days.** 
Show  me  the  book,  exclaimed  the  and^it ;  when  behold,  the 
slight  change  of  one  letter,  neatly  done  with  a  pen,  revealed 
to  his  gratified  eyes  the  most  indubitable  of  ail  written  evi« 
dence,  that  his  lineage  could  be  traced  beyond  the  great 
flood,  and  carried  to  a  purer  source  than  that  of  the  patri- 
archal Noah  himself. — ^We  mention  this  anecdote,  already 
we  fear  recorded  in  the  immortal  pages  of  Joe  Miller,  solely 
with  the  view  of  aiding  M.  Saussure  in  his  speculations  rela- 
tive to  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders.  From 
their  language,  music,  and  other  habitudes,  both  bodily  and 
mental,  he  has  little  doubt  bat  that  they  came  from  Arabia 
or  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  This  being  established, 
nothing  remains  to  be  done  beyond  the  making  out  geohgi- 
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cally,  that  the  waters  of  the  Mosaic  debacle  did  not  reach  the 
saDimits  of  Ben  Nevis  and  Cairngorum  :  and  then  the  Grants 
o(  those  days  may  indeed  beheld  a»  the  Grants  of  tkese  days/ 
and  the  G-aelic  tongae  the  purest  idiom  of  the  first  language 
of  mankind.  We  saggest  this  tor  the  futnre  consideration 
of  M.  A.  L.  Necker  de  Sanssare. 

Caroline,  the  qoeen  of  the  second  George,  had  a  large 
share  of  that  cariosity,  which  is  said  _to  be  natural  to  all 
women  in  regard  to  the  appearance  and  the  domestic  beha- 
viour of  men,  who  make  a  noise  in  the  world.  One  day  when 
conversing  with  the  great  Duke  of  Argyle  about  the  High- 
lands, and  in  particular,  about  the  strong  political  feeling 
which  prevailed  there  at  that  time  in  favour  of  the  Stuurts^ 
she  asked  his  Grace,  what  sort  of  persons  those  were  whoni 
she  heard  se  oilten  spoken  of  by  the  name  of  Clans,  and  who 
appeared  to  regulate  the  motions  of  the  barbarous  hordes  of 
the  north.  Argyle  piqued  at  the  language  used  by  her  Ma* 
jesty  in  reference  to  his  countrymen,  begged  leave  to  assm^e^ 
his  royal  Mistress,  that  in  some  main  points  the  Highland 
chiefs  were  very  like  Grerman  princes,  heiny  very  poor  and 
very  proud. 

xhe  Highlanders  have  at  all  times  been  famed  for  hospita- 
Kty,  and  the  present  author  is  loud  in  his  praises  of  them^  on 
(his  very  head.  This,  indeed,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  fea- 
tures of  that  exulted  character  which  identifies  them  witb 
their  progenitors,  the  Arabs  and  Hebrews  ;  and  M.  Sanssare 
dwells  upon  it,  of  course,  with  no  small  degree  of  emphasis. 
It  baa  been  remarked,  he  observes,  that  hospitality  is  a  vir^' 
tae  common  to  all  savages ;  an  opinion  which  he  combats 
with  much  success,  and,  in  fact,  completely  exposes,  by  quo- 
ting examples  of  the  most  determined  niggardliness  t^d  cru- 
elty among  the  islanders  of  the  South  Sea.  ''  Le  caracteri 
des  peuples  diff^re  k  cet  6gard  comme  h  bien  d'autres,  sans 
qu'il  suit  possible  d'assigner  une  raison  plausible  de  ces  dif« 
ferences/ 

The  following  unecdote  of  **  John  Gunn"  was  entirely  new 
to  OS)  and  wilt  probably  amuse  the  reader. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  county  of  In- 
verness was  infested  by  a  band  of  catherans  or  robbers  com- 
manded by  John  Gunn,  who  put  the  whold  district  under 
^entribulion,  and  advanced  even  to  tlie  very  walls  of  the 
town,  in  defiance  of  a  garrison  of  English  soldiers  then  iif 
•  possession  of  the  castle.  An  ofiicer  who  was  un  his  way  to 
Inverness,  with  money  to  pay  the  troops,  and  having  with 
him  only  a  very  small  detachment  by  way  nf  an  escort,  was 
obltged  to  pu^s  tbe  liight  at  an  inn,  about  thirty  miles  from 
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the  end  of  hi«  jooroey.  In  the  coarse  of  the  evening  he  savr 
a  man,  of  a  good  aspect,  and  dressed  in  the  national  costome 
make  his  appeaj^ance  in  the  boose,  as  if  with  t^e  intention 
of  remaining  till  morning :  and  as  there  happened  to  be  only 
one  apartment  in  the  hamble  establishment,  he  incited  the 
stranger  to  take  a  share  of  his  supper.  Tbe  Highlander  ac« 
cept^  with  an  air  of  great  relactance.  The  officer  ^finding 
from  the  conversation  which  ensnea,  that  his  gnest  was  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  roads  and  defiles  in  the  ooantry,  en* 
treated  him  to  accompany  the  little  escort  the  following 
morning,  on  their  way  to  Inverness;  disclosing  to  him  at 
the  same  time  the  object  of  his  march  through  that  wild  dis- 
trict, and  also  the  fears  which  he  entertaioeid  of  falling  toge- 
ther with  the  dep6t  committed  to  his  charge,  into  the  hands  of 
that  formidable  bandit  known  by  the  name  of  John  Gonn. 
The  mountaineer  after  some  hesitation  promised  to  be  his 
guide.  Early  in  the  morning  the  officer  renewed  his  march 
accompanied  by  his  friend ;  and  in  traversing  a  solitary  and 
sterile  glen  the  conversation  turned  once  more  to  the  ma> 
lauding  exploits  of  the  celebrated  John  Gunn :  when  all  of  a 
sudden  the  Celt  addressing  the  Englishman  with  grei^t 
energy  said,  '*  should  you  like  to  see  tliat  notorious  free- 
booter r  Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  the  Highlander  gave 
a  whistle  so  loud  and  strong  that  all  tbe  rocks  of  the  ^en 
repeated  the  signal ;  and,  in  an  instant,  the  officer  and  bia 
party  were  surrounded  by  a  body  of  men  armed  to  the  teeth, 
and  so  numerous,  as  to  render  every  attempt  at  resistance 

Juite  unavailable.  **  Stranger,  said  tbe  mysterious  guide, 
am  John  Gunn!  your  fears  of  him  were  not  without  fonn- 
dation,  for  I  came  last  night  to  your  inn  to  discover  the 
route  you  were  to  take  to  dav,  in  order  to  ease  you  of  your 
treasure ;  but  I  am  incapable  of  betraying  the  confidence 
you  have  reposed  in  me,  wherefore  after  thus  shewing  you 
that  vou  are  completely  in  my  power,  I  send  you  away  with- 
out loss  or  damage.**  Accordingly,  after  giving  the  officer 
the  necessary  directions  for  pursuing  his  journey,  John  Gunn 
disappeared  with  his  troop  in  the  same  sudden  manner,  in 
which  these  last  had  presented  themselves  to  view. 

The  generous  selMevotion  of  Roderick  Mackenzie  has 
been  often  reeited.  This  young  man  who  had  sought  con- 
cealment among  the  mountains  of  Rosshire,  after  the  battle 
of  CoUoden,  was  surprised  by  a  party  of  the  soldiers  sent  in 
pursuit  of  Charles  Edward.  His  a«;e,  his  figure,  his  air 
even  deceived  the  military  so  completely,  that  they  were  going 
to  secure  him  in  the  belief  that  they  had  at  length  got  hold 
">f  the  prince.     Mackenae  perceived  their  mistake,  and 
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great  fbrtitade  and  presence  of  mind  instantly  resolved 
to  render  it  useful  to  his  master.  He  drew  his  sword ;  and 
the  oeoiipge  with  which  he  defended  himself  satisfied  the 
soldiers  that  he  could  be  no  other  than  the  Pretender.  One 
of  them  fired  at  him :  Mackenaie  fell,  and  with  his  last 
breath  exclaimed,  ''  yon  have  killed  yoor  prince  !* — ^This 
generous  sacrifice  sospended  for  the  time  all  pursait,  and  af- 
forded an  opportanity  to  the  anfortanate  Charles  to  escape 
from  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

It  is  well  known,  that  Kennedy  who  repeatedly  exposed 
his  life  to  save  that  of  the  prince  just  named,  and  who,  though 
mean  and  poor,  despised  the  reward  of  80,0001.  which  was 
offered  for  the  person,  dead  or  alive,  of  the  royal  fugitive, 
was  afterwards  hanged  at  Inverness  for  stealing  a  cow.  A 
little  before  his  execution,  he  pulled  off  his  bonnet  and  ren- 
dered hearty  thmiks  to  God  for  that  '*  he  had  never  proved 
false  to  an  engagement  of  any  kind ;  that  he  had  never  in* 
jnred  a  poor  man ;  and  never  refused  to  share  whatever  he 
had  with  the  indigent  and  the  stranger !" 

No  people  have  ever  carried  to  a  greater  degree  than  the 
natives  of  the  Scottish  mountains,  &e  most  thorouffh  con- 
tempt for  softness  and  effeminacy.  Cameron  of  Iiochiel 
being  overtaken  by  night  whilst  returning  firom  an  expedi- 
tion, lay  down  on  the  ground,  then  covered  with  snow,  in 
the  midst  of  his  people,  with  no  other  covering  than  his  plaid. 
Looking  around  him  he  very  soon  perceived  that  one  of  his 
grandsons  had  formed  a  ball  of  snow  and  placed  it  in  such  a 
position  as  to  support  his  head  whilst  asleep.  The  old  chief 
enraged  at  what  he  regarded  as  a  mark  of  degeneracy  in 
his  family,  started  up,  and  kicking  the  snow-ball  from  under 
the  head  of  the  youUi>  cried  shame !  boy !  art  thou  so  effe- 
minate as  not  to  be  able  to  sleep  without  a  pillow  ! 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  on  the  whole,  in  favour  of 
these  same  chiefs,  viewed  in  the  light  of  Christian  guides 
and  patterns  of  morality.  Toleration  in  matters  of  faith  is 
unfortunately  the  very  last  g^ce  which  is  engrafted  upon  the 
religious  character;  and  generally  speaking,  it  is  not  until 
mankind  have  become  tired  of  cutting  one  another's  throats 
and  burning  their  fellow-creatures  at  stakes,  that  they  will 
allow  themselves  to  be  induced  to  bear  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion, even  on  points  where  no  man's  opinion  can  be  held  as 
the  standard  of  truth.  Maclean,  the  Laird  of  Coll,  adopted  a 
very  summary  method  to  bring  about  uniformity  of  sentiment 
in  one  of  the  Hebrides,  a  small  island  called  Rum.  When 
he  entered  upon  the  possession  of  that  sterile  spot,  he  found 

all  the  inhabitants  Soman  Catholics ;  and  being  himself  a 
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zealous  Protestant,  it  was  not  withont  considerable  vexation 
that  he  saw  all  his  dependents  having:  recourse  to  a  mode  of 
worship,  so  little  in  unison  with  his  own  views  as  a  chorch- 
roan.  -To  effect  a  reform  in  this  important  concern,  he 
placed  himself  one  Sunday,  during  mas^,  at  the  entry'of  the 
chapel,  and  having  ordered  the  congregation  to  be  dismissed, 
he  locked  the  door,  and  put  the  keys  iti  his  pocket;  threaten* 
ing  the  people  as  they  passed  him  in  going  out,  that  be  would 
cane  every  individual  who  should  ever  venture  to  return  to 
take  part  in  those  superstitious  ceremonies.  From  this 
moment  all  the  inhabitants  of  Rum  embraced  the  protestant 
faith  and  went  to  the  kirk  with  the  Laird.  It  happened  that 
•Maclean  whilst  thus  exercising  his  zeal  as  a  reformer,  had 
seconded  his  menaces  by  shaking  in  the  faces  of  his  converts 
a  golden-headed  cane,  which  he  gave  them  to  understand 
would  prove  the  instrument  of  their  punishment  in  case  of  a 
relapse  to  popery.*  A  circumstance  which  led  the  other 
Hebrideans,  whenever  they  bad  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
conversion  of  the  people  of  Rum,  to  call  them  thejprofe^-^ 
tant9  of  the  gold'-keaded  cane  ! 

As  to  morals,  they  necessarily  had  a  code  of  their  own. 
Robbery  and  murder  were  venial  offences,  if  committed  ac- 
cording to  the  usage  of  the  several  clans,  and  not  within  the 
forbidden  degrees  of  consanguinity.  The-freebooters  on  the 
border  were  in  this  respect  stridly  like-minded.  When  the 
produce  of  ^  foray  was  expended,  the  lady  of  the  marauder's 
tower  served  up  a  pair  of  spurs  on  a  trencher  to  each  of  her 
guests  ;  who,  taking  the  hint  thus  administered  to  their  sharp 
wits,  were  on  horseback  loirg  ere  the  dawn  of  day  and  ready 
to  jeopard  their  lives,  with  sword  and  lance,  for  the  conquest 
of  a  fat  drove  or  a  barn-full  of  malt,  over  the  bellies  of  the 
stout  hinds  of  Cumberland. 

'  We  have  done  with  the  Highlanders,  about  whom  M.  Saus« 
sure  is  quite  eniitS'.  Indeed  be  is  very  fond  of  the  Scotch  in 
general,  and  is,  of  course,  very  mach  out  of  temper  with 
Messieurs  les  Anglais  for  giving  them  so  many  hard  names  at 
home  and  carrying  their  evil  report  even  among  foreigners : 
wd  for  all  this  iif^isdoing,  on  the  part  of  John  Bull,  our  au- 
thor is  pleased'  to  assign  snndry  motives  which  we  have  no 
wish  to  repeat.  **  Une  des  quaiitis  qui  distinguent  ies  Eccos- 
fiais  des  Anglais  e'est  la  soctabilite.  Ce  desir  de  se  rcunir  et 
de  comrouaiquer  avee  ses  semblables,.  de  partoger  de  Icors 
impressions,  et  de  leur  faire  partager  les  n6tres,  qui  fait  nn 
des  plus  grands  charmes  de  la  vie,  est  tris  foible  chez  les 
Anglais*,  et  forme  nn  des  traits  les  pins  sarllans  da  caracteri 
£<^c<>ftsai<.    On  a  sou  vent  reproch6  stux  Anglais  d'etre  froids 
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avee  les  etrangers,  de  oe  pas  rechercher  et  ni6me  d*eviter 
lear  societe :  on  poanrak  avec  plas  de  raiffon  peut-etre,  eteD- 
dre  ce  reproche  a  tears  rapports  aveo  lears  propres  compa- 
triotes.  Les  Anglais  sont  tres  froids  cntre  enx,  mille  obsta* 
deg  les  emp^cbent  de  commaniqner  faoilement  et  librement 
les  ana  avec  Jes  autres.  II  n'en  est  pas  de  inline  en  Eccosse, 
la  societe  7  est  reniarquable  par  son  agrement:  les  Ec« 
cossais  aiflient  la  conversation,  et  y  cherchent  en  mftrne 
temps»  riDstraction  et  le  ptaisir :  la  society  est  facile  parce 
qae  lea  distinctions  de  rang,  qaorqa'aassi  respect^es,  se 
loDt  pomrtant  moins  sentir  qn'en  Angleterre." 

The  half  of  the  first  volume  is  occupied  with  a  description 
of  Edinburgh  and  the  neighbourhood,  which,  as  M.  Sanssure 
seems  to  have  passed  two  years  in  it,  we  must  believe  to  be 
perfectly  correct.  Of  this  city,  so  famed  for  fine  views  and 
bad  smells^  and  which  oar  author  says  *'  n'est  pas  indigne 
des  titres  d'Athenes  du  Nord,  et  de  Capitate  de  la  pensee/' 
we  cannot  presome  to  give  even  the  outline  of  the  flattering 
pictore  which  is  here  so  laboriously  filled  up,  and  most  mi- 
nutely coloured.  The  account  of  Holyrood  House  is  some* 
what  moving.  There  we  are  told,  is  shown  hi  one' of' the 
antique  towers  the  apartment  of  Mary  Stuart,  the  unfortu- 
nate Queen  of  ScotSi  which  is  still  kept  in  the  same  state  in 
wUcii  it  was  when  that  unhappy  princess  left  it,  never  to 
return*  It  consists  properly  speaking  of  two  chambers, 
botli  of  which  are  adorned  with  ancient  taiiestry  (dans  te 
genre  des  gobelins) ;  the  beds  are  of  a  gothic  form  having 
cartains  of  embroidered  silk  which  mast  have  been  very 
beautiful.  Several  portraits  are  seen  in  the  rooms,  and 
among  others  one  ef  Henry  VIII.  King  of*  England;  There 
is,  continues  the  author  a  miniature  of  Mary  herself,  shut  up 
in  a  dressing-hoA  of  ebony  which  made  part  of  her  toilette 
fbroiture  :  and  this  tittle  paioting  gives  the  most  perfect  idei^ 
of  tiiat  enchanting  beaut}',  which  proved  the  source  of  all  her 
misfortanes,  and  exposed  her  to  the  persecution  of  her  pow- 
erful rival. 

**  En  entrant  dans  cet  appartrx^ent,  on  se  sont  saisi  d'une 
tristesae  inswirmontable.  Tout  vous  transporte  au  temps  01^ 
ane  Prinoesse  si  belle,  si  sensible,  si  spirituelte,  et  dent  la 
memoire  est  encore  ch^re  aux  Eccossais,  habitait  ee  pulais 
01!^  eUe  se  livroita  letnde  des  beaux  arts  et  de  la  poesie.  Ce 
fat  dans  ce  no^e  appartement  qae  Risasto  fui  assassin^  sous' 
les  yeux  de  Marie.  Ou  montre  la  chambre  en  it  soupoit 
avec  la  Reine  et  la  coratesse  d'Argyle,  lorsque  le  roi  qui 
vouloit  sa  mort,  entra  tout  a  «o«p  dans  la  chambre  par  un  es- 
calicr  derobo,  suivi  des  lords  Mortbn  ct  Rulhvcn  et  de  <iucl- 
qucs  affidcs  arues  do  pied  t*u  cap.     Cet  csculier  sombre  ct 
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etroit  existe  encore,  et  la  porte  qui  y  conduit  de  Tinteriear 
de  l*apparte0ient  est  en  grande  partie  cach6e  par,  Tantiqae 
tapisserie,  Ou  voit  aussi  ia  petite  ante  chambre  oik  Rizeio 
fut  entrain^  par  les  assassins,  apres  avoir  cherch6  vainement 
a  se  mettre  sons  la  protection  de  la  reine  en  se  refngiant  entre 
ses  bras/' 

From  Holyrood  House  we  are  conducted  to  the  College 
where  we  are  greeted  with  eulogies  on  most  of  the  professors, 
particularly  on  Messrs.  Stewart,  Playfair  and  Leslie.  Of 
the  first  of  these  learned  men  we  are  told  that,  *'1\wl  renonci 
k  I'enseignement,  et  s'est  retir^  dans  une  terre  k  I'Oaest  de 
I'Ecosse,  oii  il  suit  ses  sayantes  recherches ;  Ainsi  nous 
pouvons  esperer  encore  que  le  monde  continnera  k  6tre 
eciair6  par  ses  escrits* 

The  world  we  believe  is  not  particularly  impatient  to  be 
enlightened  by  that  emeritus  professor  of  Ethics.  No  man 
was  more  popular  than  Mr.  Stewart  as  long  as  he  continued 
to  teach,  but  as  his  fame  rested  chiefly  on  his  talent  as  a- 
lecturer,  hb  pen  has  not  maintained  the  reputation  which 
his  oratory  created.  Respectable  for  his  talents,  how- 
ever^ and  pure  in  character,  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  will  hold  a 
place  in  public  esteem^  long  after  his  defunct  colleague  shall 
be  forgotten,  or  only  thou^t  of  as  a  man  who  had  no  princi- 
ples on  the  subject  of  religion,  or  was  ashamed  to  confess 
them.  Enough  of  this  at  present:  an  opportunity  may  soon 
occur  to  justify  a  few  observations  on  the  conduct  of  a  man 
who,  although  once  an  officiating  clergyman^  seemed  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  eager  to  shun  the  reproach  of 
being  thought  a  Christian.  Throughout  this  portion  of  his 
book  M.|Saussure  is  much  too  landatory  with  respect  both  to 
men  and  systems.  His  opinio^  of  certain  branches  of  pro- 
fessional education  and  the  mode  of  conducting  them  at  Edin- 
burgh is,  we  know,  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  several 
learned  men  in  France,  who  are  also  in  the  habit  of  contrast* 
ing  the  practice  of  the  Scottish  seminaries,  in  these  respects, 
with'the  less  ostentatious  methods  pursued  in  our  own  ilBiver- 
sities.  We  dispute  not  the  ground  of  this  preference,  as  we 
have  never  yet  neard  it  fairly  explained,  as  relating  to  mere 

I  professional  information  and  facilities ;  but  assuredly  as  far  as 
iterature  and  philosophy  are  considered,  we  have  always 
understood  that  Edinburgh,  so  far  from  having  peculiar  daiins 
to  praise,  is  much  inferior,  in  point  of  system  at  least,  to  any 
other  school  in  the  empire. 

As  a  part  of  the  *'  Voyage  en  Ecosse,'*  we  find  here  mi- 
nutely recorded  a  trip  which  M.  Sanssure  made  into  East 
Lothian  to  pay  a  visit  to  Sir  James  Hall — the  tf  dent  patron 
of  Hattonian  geologists.    Nothing  escapes  the  eye  or  the 
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pen  of  onr  traveller.  The  nniform  of  a  dragoon  regiment  first 
seizes  his  attention,  next  the  name  of  a  village  derived  from 
the  Italian  (Spanish,  we  think,)  and  then  we,are  detained  at 
Tranot  till  we  have  perused  the  history  of  the  Rebellion  in 
1745,  and  made  onr  way  though  the  details  of  the  battle  in 
which  "  Johnny  Cope''  shewed  his  back  to  *'  Charlies'  High- 
landers."   That  locality  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  several 
fights,,  and  amongst  others  of  the  bloody  business  which  ter- 
minated the  negotiations  for  a  marriage  between  the  son  of 
Henry  VIII.  amd  the  young  Queen  of  Scots—well  known  by 
the  name  of  the  rough  courtship.    Our  author  is  evidently 
not  at  home  in  onr  English  history.  He  informs  us,  in  passing, 
that  Edward  the  Sixth  sent  in  1548,  "  nne  arm^e  Anglaise 
centre  TEcosse-^maniere  pen  galante  d'obtenir  ponr  son  fits 
la  main  de  lajeone  reine  Marie!''    A  mistake  of  this  kind 
where  the  son  is  taken  for  the  father,  and  the  father  left  out  of 
sight  altogether,  tends  to  shake  our  confidence  materially  in 
the  accuracy  of  an  historian.    Indeed  in  many  respects  Mr* 
Saussure  is  greatly  short  of  infallibility ;  his  volumes  exhi- 
biting in  several  places  and  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  the  most 
irrefragable  evidence  that  an  author  may  be  minute  without 
being  correct 

Upon  his  return  from  the  east  country  our  author  set  off 
for  tne  isle  of  Arran-*a  mass  of  rock  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
about  the  nature  and  origin  of  which  there  has  been  much 
controversy  among  geologists.  The  details  of  this  journey 
are  extremely  entertaining,  and  will  amply  reward  the  reader 
for  the  time  bestowed  upon  their  p^rnsal. 

Arrived  at  Loch-Ramza,  says  the  traveller,  we  saw  a  bouse 
of  a  good  appearance  which  they  told  us  was  the  inn.    The 
master  of  the  place  had  been  announced  to  us  beforehand,  as 
a  man  remarkable  for  his  originality ;  he  had  acquired,  no 
(mo  knew  how,  a  taste  for  geology ;  ho  wrote  verses ;  was  a 
musician,  and  even  a  composer  in  that  line,  without  however 
neglecting  the  labours  which  his  little  farm  demanded^  or  his 
fiBhing  which  likewise  occupied  a  part  of  his  time. 

«  Nous  nous  hatAmes  d'entrer  dans  la  mabon.  mak  Pinterieur 
etoit  loin  de  repondre  a  ce  que  promettoient  les  jj™f*;      \f 
chambre  o^  Ton  nous  inUoduisr^  etolt  a  la  fois  une  ^^«^'^  f  }^ 
et  la  Bslle  des  buveurs ;  le  phmcher  etoit.  Pf  ^^.^^t^dlT^^^ 
turcs,  la  moitie  des  v)t»^  de  fa  fen^tre  etoit  bme,  et  J^^  ^«^ts 
d'un  air  glacial  penetroTent  de  toutes  parts,    ^.f  1  liSer  «^\^^^ 
noui  trouvAmes  Mr.  Cowie,  notre  h6te.  ^^^^VE^.f-^^t^f '*''*>  Jl 
tieDe  de  Whysky  avec  le  Docteur  de  risle,  qui  f"'^*^!^^^.^!^^^  % 
Msmalades.^  Ce  dernier  qui  nous  avions  d«J^,^"  ^„?'JJ?".?^»  V^ 

prevemi  Cowie  de  notre  aSrivfee ;  ausd  ^rJJ^AerTJJw'  J^TSI 
et  Vint  d  un  air  rayonnant  de  joie,  nous  demander  a  voir  nos  mme- 
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raux»  et  sans  songer  de  nous  faire  preparer  da  feu  et  des  alimens^  il 
coinmen9oit  dcja  une  dissertation  geologique. — II  n'y  avoit  rien  dans 
la  maison,  il  fallut  envoyer  bien  loin  chercher  de  la  tourbe.  Une 
vieille  femme  qai  desiroit  nous  traiter  avec  distinction,  se  donnoit 
un  mouvement  incroyable,  montoit  et  descendoit  I'escalier,  parlott 
•ans  cesse,  et  n'appbrtoit  rien.i  C'etoit  un  bruit  aiireux,  et  roalgre 
tant  d'empressement  nous  ne  ^ouvious  point  obtenir  ce  que  nous  de- 
mandions.  Enfin  fatigues  de  tout  ce  vacarme,  nous  sorttrties  de 
I'aaberge  en  priant  Mr.  Cowie  de  nous  montrer  ce  que  les  environs 
pffiroient  de  (^os  interessant  pour  la  geologie/' 

It  was  near  night  when  they  returned  to  the  inn,  and  no^ 
thing  was  yet  prepared.  They  had  not  been  able  to  procure 
any  provisions.  The  tourist  sent  Cowie  to  throw  bis  net  inte 
the  lake :  tbe  fishing  was  fortunate*  and  a  few  flounders  were 
produced, — poissons  plats,  du  genre  de  la  sole.  **  Shortly 
afterwards/'  says  M.  Saussure,  '*  we  heard  our  host  toning 
his  violin  to  shew  us  that  he  was  by  no  means  a  stranger 
to  the  fine  arts.''  Having  played  Scotch  airs  till  hi&  au- 
ditors could  no  longer  listen  to  him,  he  offered  to  procure 
them  a  specimen  of  a  Highland  dance. 

*' II  appela  ses  deux  fiUes  qui  n'etoient  rien  moins  que  jolies:  illet 
arrivercnt  nus  pieds  comme  sont  en  general  toutes  les  femmes  de 
I'isle,  et  commencerent  a  danser  avec  leur  frere  et  notre  guide.** 

When  the  travellers  left  his  house,  Cowie  offered  to  ac- 
company them,  and  says  M.  de  Saossnre, 

<*  Nous  etions  a  peine  sortis  de  la  maison  qu'il  nous  avoit  deju 
recite  une  tirade  de  vers  de  sa  composition.  Ces  vers  dans  lasquels 
il  decrivoit  les  montagnes  et  les  rochers  des  environs,  indiquoient 
un  sentiment  des  beautes  de  la  nature,  et  un  germe  de  poesie.^— 
Nous  escalad&mes  les  rochers,  pour  bien  examiner  les  filons  de 
granit  quMls  renferment,  et  apres  £tre  roontes  aussi  haut  qu'il  etoti 
possibiie,  nous  redescendimes  a  Loch-Ranza;  fort  aitiusfo  des  rai. 
sonnement  geologiques  de  notre  h6te,  qui  prenoit  vtvement  parti 
dans  les  grande  querrelle,  entre  les  WernerienB  et  les  Huttontens." 

Cowie,  in  short,  was  quite  a  character,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  even  on  geological  subjects  he  spoke  with  as  much 
intelligence  and  nearly  as  much  knowlege,  as  the  most  learned 
of  the  rival  theorists  jus tmuned.  Since  we  have  mentioned 
that  subject,  however,  we  think  it  but  candid  to  state  that 
the  result  of  repeated  surveys  and  investigations  in  the  isle  of 
Arras,  has  been  rather  in  favouF  of  the  partizans  of  Hutton. 
We  allude  to  the  fact  so  long  disputed,  whether  granitic 
veins  are  to  be  observed  disseminated  among  the  strata  which 
rest  upon'  that  primitive  rock — an  appearance  which,  we 
believe,  is  now  completely  established,  as  to  the  particular 
situation  in  question,  and  alsQ  coufurmcd  ^by  numcroua  ex- 
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wilples  derived  fix>ia  other  qaarters.  Tbe  Huttoniaiis  at  first 
were  bad  mineralogists,  and  often,  of  coarse,  mistqok  one 
rock  for  another :  whence  it  happened  that  not  only  were 
thej  occasionaiiy  detected  in  asserting  what  was  actually 
found  erroneous  in  obtain  given  instances,  but  thei^  state- 
ments,  when  really  correct,  were  not  implicitly  received  by 
their  adtagonists,  in  any  circumstances  ;  and  on  all  eontro* 
verted  points  especially,  they  were  received  with  hesitation, 
or  openly  pronounced  apocryphal.  The.  disciples  of  the  Pla- 
tonic schools,  however,  have  of  late,  made  such  rapid  ad« 
vances  in  tbe  knowledge  of  minerals,  that  it  is  no  longer  safe 
to  contradict  them  at  random ;  and,  we  must  add,  their  im- 
proved acquaintance  with  this  branch  of  tbe  science  has 
tended  to  confirm  some  of  their  former  statements,  whilst  as 
yet  they  were  in  comparative  ignorance.  The  granite  veins 
of  Goatfield  and  Tor-nid^neor  are  a  case  in  point;  for  these 
are  now  admitted  to  be  not  only  actual  granite  veins,  but  also 
to  be  in  connection  with  central  mass,  and  to  radiate  from  it 
into  the  superincumbent  strata.  These  particulars  were  all 
perfectly  ascertained  by  M.  Saussure. 

**  Je  m'appliquai  surtout  a  bi^n  m'assurer,  si  ces  filens  partoient 
effectivement  de  la  masse  de  grantt  voisine,  et  je  me  convainquis 
par  pleusieurs  observations,  que  le  granit  des  filons  et  celui  de  la 
mentagne  font  corps  ensemble,  et  ne  sont  separes  par  aucun  inter- 
valle,  paa  m^me  par  le  plus  leg^re  fissure.  Le  grain  et  la  nature 
des  filons,  k  I'enilroit  o^  ils  entrent  dans  le  schiste  est  si>parfaite- 
ment  seroblable  ^  celui  de  la  masse  entiere,  qu'il  est  impossible  en 
ne  considerant  que  le  granit,  de  dire  ou  finit  la  masse  et  ou  com- 
mence le  filon.  Cela  etant,  on  peut  affirmer  que  I'epoque  de  for- 
mation de  la  masse  de  granit  est  contemporaine  de  celle  de  filon* 
Mais  il  se  presente  one  difficultc,  lorsqu*iI  s*agit  de  determiner 
I'antiquite  relative  du  granit  et  du  schiste  ;  car  dans  un  cas  pareil, 
le  system  de  superposition  de  Werner,  se  trouve  en  contradiction 
evidenteavec  sa  propre^theorie  des  filons.'* 

After  these  considerations,  he  informs  us,  he  has  pot  been 
able  to  see  without  astonishment  the  learned  Professor  Jame- 
son refusing  decidedly  to  admit  the  existence  of  veins 
proceeding  from  a  mass  of  granite,  and  spreading  them- 
selves in  a  superincumbent  rock.  He  cannot  believe  tliat 
Mr.  Jameson  has  actually  seen  tbe  mountain  of  Tor-nid-neor, 
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or  at  least  examined  it  with  his  usual  attention,  otherwise  he 
could  not  have  twice  formally  denied,  in  his  **  Elements  of 
Geognosy,"  a  fact  so  important  and  at  the  same  time  so  clear. 
We  have  reason  to  think  that  this  fact  is  no  longer  denied 
among  the  disciples  of  the  Freyburg  school.  To  obviate  its 
force,  however,  they  have  introduced  a  new  principle,  or 
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rather,  perhaps,  extended  the  application  of  an  old  one,  by 
means  of  which  they  explain  all  such  appearances,  by  ascribing 
the  whole  mass  of  strata  in  which  the  veins  occur,  together 
with  the  rock  whence  they  proceed,  to  a  contemporary  far^ 
mation.'  As  nearly  all  the  rocks  of  the  primitive  class  are 
found  to  graduate  into  one  another  by  an  insensible  change 
and  mixture  of  their  common  ingredients  at  the  point  of 
junction,  the  Wemerian  views  of  geology  have  of  late  been 
greatly  modified  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  succession  of  the 
several  strata  belongine  to  that  class.     Indeed,  we  are  not 
irithoDt  an  impression  that  the  same  principle  has  been  ap. 
plied  to  the  transition  and  secondary  rocks^  tliereby  super- 
seding to  a  great  extent  the  operatipn  of  Uiat  powerful  agent, 
to  which  we  were  formerly  indebted  foic  so  many  of  those  bre- 
ciated  and  stratified  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  which  fill  up 
the  wide  interval  between  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  new. 
In  the  third  volume  of  the  work  now  before  us,  there  is  a 
treatise,  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix,  on  the  Natural  History 
of  Scotland,  which,  from  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  contains  nothing  of  any  interest  to 
the  student  of  plants  or  minerals.     Fifteen  years  have  elapsed 
since  M.  Saussure  performed  his  journey  in  that  portion  of 
our  island ;  an  interval  during  which  several  able  works  have 
appeared  in  every  department  of  Natural  History,  and  many 
separate  papers  inserted  in  periodical  publications  as  well  as 
in  the  memoirs  of  scientific  bodies.    His  notices  and  opinions 
on  these  subjects,  therefore,  cannot  possibly  attract  any  at* 
tention;  but  as  a  topographical  description  of  the  country, 
and  as  a  lively  portrait  of  manners  and  usages,  the  **  Voyage 
en  Ecosse,"  will  in  all  probability  prove  apopular  work  among 
the  lovers  of  light  reading  at  Paris  and  Geneva. 


Art.  II.  The  First  Canto  of  Ricciardetto :  translated 
from  the  Italian  of  Forteguerri :  with  an  Introdkttion, 
concerning  the  principal  Romantic ,  Burlesque,  and  Mock' 
Heroic  Poets ;  and  Notes,  Critiad  and  Philological.  By 
Sylvester  f  Douglas)  Lord  Gknhervie.  8vo.  pp.  260. 
10s.  6d.    Murray.    1823. 

Ws  do  not  think  that  the  naturalization  of  the  Italian  ro« 
mancers,  however  well  commenced  by  Messrs.  William  and 
Robert  Whistlecraft,  has  been  very  felicitously  conducted 
since  those  respectable  brethren  have  ceased  to  print.  We 
augured  bappiiy  from  their  prospectus,  and  their  two  first 
cantos  ;  not  that  we  supposed  they  would  be  -generally  un» 
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deratoody  or  estimated  accMirding  to  their  deserts,  bat  that^ 
we  were  oertain  that  by  those  who  did  onderstaad  they  woold 
be  properly  estimated ;  and  that  sach  was  the  only  praiae 
which  writers  of  their  class  considered  worth  eaining;  As 
ill  fortane  woold  have  it,  the  easy  gait  of  their  slipshod  mase 
has  tempted  a  herd  of  imitators  to  crowd  on  their  steps. 
With  mere  Dullness  we  shoald  not  think  it  necessary  to  war ; 
for,  give  her  bnt  time  enough,  and  Dullness  is  always  a/«fo« 
ds-M ;  but  the  playfulness  of  their  style  has  been  pressed 
into  the  service  of  vice;  and  those  instruments  which  in  their 
hands  were  directed  only  to  innocent  amusement,  have,  under 
the  Satanic  abuse  of  others,  been  rendered  subservient  lo 
▼oluptuousuess  ^nd  impiety.  Messrs.  Whistlecraft  would 
never  have  tamed  up  the  soil  of  romance,  if  they  could  have 
foreseen  that  Beppo  and  Don  Juan  were  to  be  the  bastard 
produce  which  the  enemy  would  sow  in  their  fiirrows* 

At  more  than  the  age  of  man  Lord  Glenbervie  has  nibbled 
at  the  laurel ;  and  this  statement  b  enough  in  itself  to  dia- 
arm  all  the  rudeness  of  criticism,  if  there  were  not  indeed 
still  more  imperious  circumstances  which  render  us  unwil- 
ling to  be  otherwise  than  gentle  judges  to  his  lordship's  muse« 
We  will  not  admit,  however,  that  be  needs  this  prejudice  in 
his  favour ;  if  he  were  placed  at  oar  bar  to  take  his  chance 
like  any  other  literary  criminal,  he  would  have  no  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  tho  sentence  which  in  conscience  we 
should  be  bound  to  register. 

That  his  lordship's  book  is  desultory  and  gossiping  he 
knows  quite  as  well  as  ourselves ;  and  this  in  fact  we  oonsi* 
der  as  one  of  its  chief  merits.  A  septaagenarian  author  has 
a  prescriptive  right  to  treat  </e  omni  scibiU ;  and  he  will  have 
profited  little  by  his  long  experience  of  life  if  he  does  not 
tell  us  twice  as  much,  in  four  times  as  many  words,  as  any 
writer  of  half  his  age  would  think  necessary  for  the  same 
purpose.  We  can  willingly  allow,  therefore,  for  27  pages  of 
preface,  45  of  introduction,  82  of  notes,  and  44  of  index, 
which  otherwise  might  seem  disproportioned  to  95  stansas  of 
ottava  rima ;  and  there  is  not  one  of  these  pages  from  which 
we  could  part,  without  feeling  that  the  peculiar  character 
which  gives  a  charm  to  the  volume  would  be  iqjured  by  the 
aubtraction. 

All  that  we  claim  in  return,  is  leave  to  gossip  also ;  per* 
mission  to  begin  with  bis  lordship's  work  at  the  beginning,  and 
to  ramble  through  its  several  bve-paths  till  we  can  disentangle 
ourselves  at  its  conclusion,  ix  the  preface*  among  other  ob- 
jeotions  which  the  noble  writer  deprecates^  is  the  charge  of 
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certain  faulty  and  madmissible  rhymes  of  \vhicfa  he  bu  been 
accused,  in  the  private  circle  of  his  literary  friends.  -  Some 
of  those  which  he  mentions  it  has  been  doubtless  quite  as 
well  to  expunge  before  a  public  appearance ;  for  the  muse  in 
a  gentleman's  own  drawing-room  and  in  his  bookseller's  shop 
are  two  veiy  different  personages.  We  rejoice,  therefore, 
that  since  the  impression  of  the  poem  for  limited  distribution, 
sundry  pairs  of  words  which  made  but  an  ill  match  have  been 
formally  divorced  from  each  other ;  among  them  are  **  coasf* 
and  **  occosf  ;*'  **  cotmC"  and  '*  account ;"  **  mine**  and 
**  mine,**  tiie  same  word  identically  in  sense  and  sound ; 
*•  msene'*  and  ••  seen  /•*  "  dreei"*  and  "  addresiJ'  We  could 
also  have  wished  that  Ae  word  '*  strophe,**  which  we  are 
accustomed  from  fiellettic  associations  to  consider  a  dyssyl- 
lable  (however  it  may  sound  briefer  to  more  northern  ears,) 
were  net  so  hardly  pressed  into  the  service  by  being  com* 
polled  to  associate  with  **  oflT  and  '*  doff/ 

With  all  our  respect,  however,  for  euphonous  termination, 
we  are  far  from  admitting  that  Prior  has  been  betrayed  into 
a  false  rhyme,  as  Lord  GHenberyie  imagines,  in  tiie  following 
couplet  in  his  Solomon. 

**  Perhaps,  alas  I  the  pleasing  dream  was  brought 
From  this  man's  error,  from  another's  fault. 

We  scarcdy  think,  indeed,  that  this  particular  usage  can 
be  termed  even  a  licence ;  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the 
lapse  of  upwards  of  a  century  has  altered  our  pronunciation 
in  this  word,  and  that  among  the  English  Augustan  writera 
the  L  in  fault  was  mute.  The  following  passages  occur  to 
us,  at  the  moment,  from  Pope ;  and  we  are  certain  that  we 
might  more  than  double  them  from  our  still  nobler,  though 
sometimes  less  correct,  master  of  versification, 

**  O I  bom  in  sm,  and  forth  in  follv  brovghi, 
Works  damned,  or  to  bo  damned,  your  &t|ier*sfiiuk/' 

Dundad  1. 9iS. 

**  Wrapt  up  in  lelf,  a  God  without  a  thought, 
Kegardless  of  ourmerit,  or  default*' 

Dundad  !▼.  485. 

**  I  know  there  are  to  whose  presmqptuous  thoughu    . 
Those  freer  beauties  ev'a  in  them  are  fiiults." 

Esfay  on  Crittdsm,  169. 

**  Balbre  his  sacrad  name  ffies  every  fault, 
And  eaefa  exahed  Mua  teens  with  thought.'' 

Essay  on  CritidnB,  4SS. 


^*  t  oifglil  to  grier^i  kv^  cannot  what  I  ought  f 
I  mourn  tho  lpver|  nor  lament  the  fault/' 

Slois^  to  Abelard,   182. 

^  Then  eaynot  nan's  imperfect,  heaven  i;^  faultf 
Say  father  aoan^  as  per&ct  as  he  ought." 

Essay  op  Man,  88. 

^  TliaS  nature  giretb  end  irbere  the  lesson  taiqjht 
Is  bnt  to  pleesob  can  plewiire  seem  a  fault." 

Moral  Elss^ys,  IL  Slu 

^  MjUege^  why  wfiten  little  daiat  your  tboughS 
I  guess ;  and  with  your  leave  viU  tell  the  fault.'' 

Imitations  of  Horaoe,  Book  I.  £pist.  II,  SS6. 


The  Abb£  DetiUe  once  assured  Lord  Qlenbervie  not 
only  that  be  preferred  the  Lutrin  to  the  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
but  confessed  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  relish  the  beau* 
ties  which  we  ascribe  to  the  last  This  is  the  more  surpris* 
ing,  as  Delille  Was  well  read  in  English  poetrtf  and  not 
least  so  in  the  works  of  Pope,  whose  conciseness  he  notonlT 
admired  but  endeavoured  to  imitate.  A  very  lax  Snclisn 
translation  of  his  own  poem  £es  Jardbu^  was  sent  by  Lord 
Gle&bervie  to  the  Abb6  :  in  aclmowledging  its  receipt,  he 
nae4  the  following  words: 

^  J'wnk  essays  d'attebdre  la  predsion  df  Fope  dans  im  vetp 
ear  les  rocbea  embellb  par  des  phmtaticms-*- 

^  CIche^By  ou  dieouvrezy  varies  I  la  fois, 
l/cs  bois  par  les  rocherst  l^s  rocfaers  par  fes  bob  f 

maia  oas  danx  vers  se  trouvent  tellement  delay^  p^r  ce  traduc- 
teur  dans  une  laogue  si  superieure  i  la  n6tre  par  la  precision,  qu*ea 
les  Unnt,  *  voili  un  Anglais^'  ai.je  dit,  *  qui  met  de  I'eai;  440^ 

mopponcb.'"    P.  |iO. 

To  come  to  the  bard,  a  portion  of  whose  romaaee  Lord 
Glenberviebas  now  translated :  Niccolo  Forteguerri^  or  For* 
tignerrap  was  bom  at  Fistoia,  in  Tuscany,  of  respectable 

Kents,  in  the  year  1674.  According  to  the  pedantio 
lion  of  his  day  he  assumed  tbe  spiagnanimons  name  Car- 
teromaeo,  and  was  known  also  by  %  seccmd  gentler  alias 
among  the  Arcadians  of  the  aoademyt  Nidahnb  Tisoo.  His 
father  designed  him  for.  the  law^  but  Uke  many  other  truants 
he  w^a  destined 

-**  his  father's  hope  to  cross^ 


And  pen  a  stanaa,  when  he  should  eqgross.^ 

After  golbg  through  the  ordinary  course  of  eduoalion  in  the 
university  of  Pisa,  be  established  bimsetf.  fit  Rove,  under  the 
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patronage  of  his  mother^s  near  relation.  Cardinal  FabronL 
What  his  precise  employment  was  does  not  appear ;  hot  on 
the  death  of  this  early  friend  Fortigaerri  seems  to  have  been 
much  negleoted  till  the  accession  of  Clement  XII.  when  he 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  congregation  of  cardinals^ 
called  delta  propoffanda.  "He  enjoyed  much  of  the  Pope's 
society  and  confidence,  though  he  died  without  higher  ad- 
vancement*  in  possession  of  his  first  office,  .on  the  17th  of 
Febroary,  1785,  in  the  61st  year  of  his  age* 

Fortegnerri  distinguished  himself  in  varions  branches  of 
composition;  bat  few  of  his  Latin. orations,  many  of  which 
he  drew  ap,  both  to  meet  public  occasions^  and  for  his  own 
amusement,  on  speculative  topics,  are  now  extant ;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  his  fame  has  not  materially  sufiered  by  their 
extinction.  In  his  Arcadian  capacity  he  poured  forth  odes, 
cflnzoni,  sonnets^  and  capiioli  innumerable ;  and  during  the 
intervals  of  repose  from  bis  magnum  opus,  Bicciardetto,  he 
produced  a  translation  of  Terence,  which  the  Italian  critics 
mention  with  high  commendation  ;  a  praise  which  we  admit 
cautiously,  «ince  we  recollect  that  sundry  English  critics 
also^  in  times  past,  were  used  to  do  the  same  with  George 
Colman's  meagre  version  of  the  Roman  Dramatist  '  Forte- 
gnerri was  a  considerable  joker,  and  as  such  among  his 
friends  obtained  the  philommeidic  tide  of  11  kpido.\  Ilia 
propensities  to  laughter,  if  we  credit  his  biographers,  were 
sometimes  irresistible.  He  once  projected  a  poem  on  the 
plan  of  the  Gertualemme :  its  subject  was  to  have  been  Ba- 
jazet ;  but  when  be  was  proceeding  to  describe  the  barbarian 
conqueror  boxed  up  in  his  iron  cage,  he  was  so  carried  away 
by  a  sudden  train  of  ludicrous  images  that  he  Felinquished 
Iheplan. 

The  origin  of  the  Bicciardetto  is  thus  told  by  himself  tit  a 
letter  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  it. 

**  In  that  letter  he  states,  that  at  a  country-house  of  bis,  near 
his  native  Pistoia,  in  a  society  of  friends  assembled  there  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1716,  there  were  several  young  men  itf  great 
erudition^  with  whom,  in  the  evenings,  while  others  of  his  company 
diverted  themselves  with  play  inr^another  room,  he  used  to  read 
sometimes  Bemi,  sometimes  the  Morgante  of  Pulci,  sometimes 
AriostOy  which  readings,  he  sqfSf  were  a  source  of  vety  particular 
delight  i  that  one  evening,  during  some  intervening  paui^ei  after 
they  had  read  for  a  considerable  time,  one  of  his  yo)ing  friends 
said,  *  Godjmows  what  a  labour  it  mast  have  oosi  the  authors  of 
those  poems  to  composej  not  to  say  an  entire  Canto»  but  even  a 
deaen  of  thabalaaaas,  aad  the  grester  thf  Acility  of  the  measure 
fttd  if  the  ilgrme  appeavt  io  bet  so  much  greater  amut  their  exer. 
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tidtofi  bave  beeiic.'  That  bit  other  friends  present  all  eoneuited  m 
this  remaili :  '  Upon  this,'  continues  be,  *  I,  less  considerate,  or 
at  least  more  confident,  observed  with  a  smile,  in  good  faith  thosa 
poets  have,  peradventure,  laboared  much  less  than  you  imagine, 
for  in  poetry,  if  not  the  whole,  at  least  more  than  one  half,  is  duo 
to  nature,  and  he  who  has  not  been  benignly  seconded  by  nature, 
will  do  well  not  to  meddle  with  so  noble  and  delectable  an  occupa- 
tion, but  rather  betake  himself  to  some  other  employment  of  his 
time,  where  art,  not  nature,  may  be  his  guide*  And  not  to  waste 
more  words,  bat  to  prove  in  fact  what  I  have  asserted,  I  engage  to 
produce  to  you  a  uanto  to-morrow  evening,  containing  in  it  the 
style  of  the  different  bai^s  we  have  been  reading ;  for  to  speak 
fieely,  nature  has  been  rather  liberal  to  me  than  scanty,  in  her 
gifts  of  that  sort.  The  engagement  was  received  with  applai^se  by 
all,  and  having  retired  after  supper,  I  executed  it  punctually,  and 
produced  and  read  the  new  Canto  the  next  evening,  to  the  no 
ordinary  satisfaction  of  the  society/  The  whole  thirty  cantos  are 
paid  to  have  been  finished  in  thirty  days/'     P.  37. 

The  Ricciardetto  has  always  been  popular  in  Italy ;  and 
was  a  favourite  with  the  present  translator  when  be  visited 
that  coantry  more  than  half  a  century  ago*  The.  canto  ^ow 
offered  to  the  public  has  been  put  together  as  the  amusement 
of  leisure  hours,  and  is  executed  with  much  spirit  and  fide^ 
lity.    It  is  prettily  introduced  by  the  following  stanza. 


•^To  THE  Eael  of  G 
•d !  to  laughter-moving  song  a  friend. 


And  AiH  of  pleasant  jokes  and  quaint  remark. 
An  ear  to  Forteguerri's  stories  lend ; 

A  learned  wight  was  he  and  witty  spark;    .     .    , 
And,  if  his  sense  I  mar  instead  of  mend, 

For  words  and  rhymes  oft  groping  in  the  dark, 
My  strains  uncouth  with  kind  indulgence  scan. 
And  spare  the  poet  if  you  love  the  man." 

Of  the  story  of  the  poem  we  have  little  hope  of  offering 
any  abstract  which  the  reader  shall  comprehend,  if  be  is  un- 
acqnainted  with  the  Italian  Burlesca*  It  is  a  chronicle 
taken  from  Garbolin  (the  Turpin  of  our  bard)  and  relates  to 
Charlemagne  and  his  Paladins,  and  their  chivalroqs  feats 
against  the  Kin^^s  of  Cafria  and  Negroland.  Tlie  first  of 
these*  King  Scricc  ('tis  a  pitiful  name  for  a  black  autocrat, 
and  the  original  Scricca  is  far  more  dignified)  had  lost  his 
son  in  a  former  war  by  the  band  of  Ricciardetto*  Despina, 
his  fair  daogbter,  so  loved  her  brother  that  she  resolved  to 
barter  her  band  for  the  head  of  bis  conqueror ;  and  Bnlasso, 
tte  monairch'  of  Negrpjand,  who  was  not  the  p|easan.t€(c.>aitor 
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for  bdtiK  a  fci^^OB  gfiaiit,  hastened  to  try  ibr  Che  ^i w*  Tke 
King  of  tAp\Md  too^  who  by  poetical  contrast  ik  represe&ted 
^'  ail  shaggy,  leab,  and  lank,"  bribgs  his  arms  to  the  like 
contest:  and  while  the  allied  Paynims  are  prej^aritig  to  in- 
vade France,  the  Paladins,  as  usual,  are  setting  out  in  search 
of  the  mad  Orlando.  Astolphus,  Richard,  and  Alard  travel 
through  Spain ;  at  nightfall  they  are  met  by  a  dwarf,  who 
presents  .a  noseray  in  his  lady's  name.  This  lady  shall  tell 
her  own  employment  and  wishes  in  her  own  way. 

xxxvn. 

<<  Meantime  bright  darning  torches  meet  the  sight. 

Each  borne  by  damsdT  blithe  in  jocund  guise ; 
While  from  their  cymbals,  with  sweet  garlands  dight» 

Dulcet  harmonious  symphonies  arise. 
That  take  the  ravish'd  ear  with  strange  delight : 

They  all  are  iair,  but  to  our  warrior^s  eyes 

Their  mistress,  in  the  midst,  excels  as  far 
.    The  rest,  as  Luna  doth  the  meanest  star. 

XXXVUI. 

^^  of  bright  celestial  hue  her  garment  was, 

FaHing  but  little  way  below  her  knee; 
Round  her  fair  locks  a  golden  wreath  did  pass ; 

With  graceful,  decent  uradvenceth  she; 
Her  taper  arms  were  bare,  and  smooth  as  glass; 

Canr'd  with  nice  skill  an  ivory  lyre  they  see 
Hung  round  that  neck,  the  which,  I  ween,  doth  show 
More  white  than  falls  from  heaven  its  purest  saowv 

XXXIX. 

*<  And  singing,  thud  she  said — *  Adored  and  dear, 
Thou,  holy  Freedom,  art !  What  price  too  high 

To  purchase  thee !  Who  sells  thee  must  be  near 
The  last  despair  of  starving  penury ! — 

'— To  soften  woe,  arrest  the  gushmg  tear, 

Lend  micth  to  sadness,  check  tlie  rising  sigh — 

These  are  thy  gifte ;  trtle  glo^  lives  with  thee ; 

The  dastard  licks  the  dust !  the  brave  are  free ! 

XL. 

M  (  For  me,  the  liberty  t  most  approve 

Is  that  which  reigns  supreme  in  female  hearts ; 

Which  spurns  the  tetters  of  the  tyrant  Love, 
And  genuine  joy  stUl  unalloy'd  imparts ; 

Happy!  who  from  the  cradle  learn  to  move. 

Nor  lur'd,  deceived,  nor  vanquish'd  by  his  arts.^ 

•^Thus  I  in  shady  atbours  ehoose  tl»  dwell. 

And  HU  his  Wilis  iWbat,  and  darts  reprt.^*'    F.69. 
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Astolphaai  according  to  his  well  known  fashion^  becomes 
desperately  enamoured  of  Stella,  but  the  lady  is  little  willing 
to  gratify  his  passion  in  the  customary  method  of  knights  and 
danles,  and  prefers  curing  him  with  all  due  regard  to  her  cha- 
racter,  by  some  raspings  of  Brazil  nut.  This  powerful 
medicine  produces  so  r^pid  an  effect,  that  he  renews  his 
journey  on  .the  following  morning  completely  heart-whole* 

BinaldOy  to  whom  the  story  now  passes  by  one  of  those 
transitions  so  common  in  romance,  had  rode  forth  alone.  La 
Rochelle  was  his  first  point  d'appui ;  and  hence  he  was 
uncertain  whether  he  should  proceed  to  Persia  or  Utopia, 
which  latter  kingdom,  for  the  oenefit  of  such  as  are  unskilled 
in  chiyalric  geography,  we  beg  leave  to  remark  lies  between 
the  first  namea  realm  and  Ethiopia ;  so  that  any  map  will 
readily  shew  it*  Somewhere  on  tne  confines  of  Ocean,  or 
Euxine,  he  meets  a  peasant  girl,  pursued  by  a  huge  serpent, 
"  with  gaping,  gory  mouth ;''  and  without  much  ado  be  dis- 

Eatches  the  '^  monstrous  worm."  Arrived  at  an  inn  (which 
e  does  not  mistake  for  a  castle,)  he  hears  from  his  landlord 
a  pitiful  story  of  two  lovers,  who  on  their  nuptial  morn  had 
been  changed  by  an  enchantress,  who  was  in  love  with  the 
bridegroom,  into  the  inconvenient  forms  of  a  buck  and  doe. 
Their  disincantation  could  only  be  effected  by  any  one  bold 
enough  to  attack' the  foul  witch  in  her  castle,  which  was  situ- 
ated on  a  lofty  steep,  and  guarded  by  the  fierce  giants  Stritch 
and  Traggda.  Rinaldo  undertakes  the  adventure,  kills  the 
giants,  and  does  not  stop  with  this. 

LXXXVI. 

**  Bat  presses  on  to  where,  in  garden  fiur^ 
There  sat  a  damiel,  weeping  and  forlorn ; 
*  Loose  flow'd  the  soft  redundance  of  her  hair,' 

Part  clothed  she  was,  part  naked  as  when  bonk 
Her  alabaster  breast  and  arms  were  bare ; 

Her  eyes  the  stars  of  heaven  itself  might  scorn ; 
Like  orient  sons  on  flowery  meads  they  shine. 
Shedding  mild  lustre  o'er  h^r  face  divine. 

LXXXVIl. 

^  The  Kaight  draws  near.    Tlie  damsel  trembles  sore. 
But  trembling  seems  more  beauteous  in  his  sight. 

And,  a^  his  fury  melteth  more  and  more, 
By  gazing  on  those  humid  rays  so  bright. 

The  dame,  provided  with  a  copious  store 

Of  cunning,  sighing  loud,  exclaims, '  Sir  Koightf 

Help !  help !  for  nonour's  sake  commiserate 

A  poor  devoted  raaiden^s  ruthless  fate** 
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LXXXVIII. 

*!  tlnmaonM  he  ttandf ,  and,  less  alive  than  dead, 
fraoi  nerveless  arm  lets  fall  his  trusty  sword. 

The  sorceress*  qres^  now  tearless,  burning  red. 
Dart  forth  a  sulphurous  flame  and  smoke  abhorr*d» 

And  straight  to  seize  him  as  her  prej  she  sped  ; 
But,  ffovem'd  by  his  book's  unerring  word. 

Now  following  up  his  system,  stout  and  steady, 

A  ball  of  cord  hei  dexterously  gets  ready ; 

LXXXIX. 

*^  Then  binds  her  as  our  woodmen  faggots  bind. 
Ties  her,  thus  fetter'd,  to  a  neighbouring  tree. 
And  clips  her  flowing  locks  with  sh&irs  unkind, 
'  When,  lo  I  no  more  fair  maiden  seemeth  shei 
But  (which  the  book  foretold  him  he  would  find) 
'  O !  stranffe  result  of  all  her  sorcery  i 
A  goblin  old,  unsavoury,  and  uncouth. 
Wrinkled,  deform'd,  eyes  bleared,  and  ne'er  a  tooth.' 

XC. 

f  He  then  piles  roui^dthe  witch  of  wood  %  heap. 

Which,  kindled,  smokes  and  blazes  tow'rds  the  skies  t 

Shrieks  the.  foul  fiend,  and  tries  to  bound  and  leap. 
Soon  as  the  crackling  dame  did  upwards  rise ; 

But  tether'd  fast,  and  forced  her  place  to  keep. 
The  fire  soon  meets  the  sulphur  of  her  eyes, 

And  soon  her  worthless  life  remains  extinguish'd, 

A  mass  of  ashes,  by  no  shape  distinguished. 

XCL 

<«  Our  hero  gathers  qp  the  wretch'a  emberst, 
And  with  assiduous  care  and  hastened  pace, 

(For  air  the  book  had  taught  he  well  remembers  )f 
He  makes  his  way  to  tfre  predicted  places 

And  puttinff  in  a  sieve  the  pristine  members 
9f  her,  thus  brought  to  death  in  vile  disgracey 

Sifts  then^  where  doe  and  buck  were  doom'd  to  pass. 

And  take  again  the  form  of  lad  and  lass. "    P.M. 

The  lovers  resume  their  natural  form,  and  while  the  con* 
qneror  U  receivioe  their  congratnlaiiona '  and  thuka,  he  is 
aummoned  to  Cbartemagne  by  a  measeoger,  who  inflius  hifla 

• '  «  »  • 

*'  That  once  again  in  France  unchristian  w&r  u  s^en, 
And  Paris  dose  besieged  ^y  heathens  S6r2iodn.'^ 

Here  the  first  canto  abruptly  breaks  off.  Lord  Glenbervie 
ia  discouraged  from  continuing  his  translation  by  leamuu;' 
thftt  the  same  task  ia  id  other  hands,  and  that  two  cantos  wm 
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alieady  pabttshed.  We  oan  pass  no  judgment  apon  a  work 
wkioh  we  have  not  seen ;  bat  in  reference  to  this  now  before 
vs«  we  shonld  prononnoe  it  a  difficalt  undertaking  to  pre- 
sent tbe  English  reader  with  a  more  correct  notion  of  the 
species  of  poetry  which  it  professes  to  represent.  The  value 
assigiied  to  the  particular  class  to  which  it  belongs  will  of 
course  vary  with  different  tastes.  For  ourselves,  as  our 
readers  perhaps  by  this  time  have  discovered  to  their  cost,  we 
are  inclined  to  regard  the  Burlesea  with  very  favourable 
eyes.  It  may  be  heresy  to  breathe  such  a  whisper,  but  we 
have  drawn  more  pleasure  by  a  hundred  fold  from  the  insane 
pranks  of  Orlando,  than  from  the  measured  and  regular  trans- 
fedioiis  of  the  pitti  JEneae.  « 


44tT.  til.  The  History  and  Anfiquitiei  of  the  Tower  qf 
London,  mth  Biographical  Anecdfjtes  o/Roffal  and  Dis^ 
iinguished  Persons,  deduced  from  Records,  State- Papers, 
and  Manuscripts,  and  from  other  Original  and  Authentic 
Sources,  By  John  Bayley,  Esq.  F.  A:  S.  of  the  Honour" 
able  Society  of  the  Inne^  Temple,  and  one  of  His  Ma^ 
^esty*s  SulhCommissioffers  on  the  Public  Records.  In 
Two  Parts,  Part  t— 27  Plates/  4to.  pp.  312.  a/.  13s.  6d. 
Cadell.  1821. 

l3>  is  a  trite  remark,  that  the  places  about  which  we  know 
least  are  those  most  open  to  our  knowledge  :  and  we  beli6ve 
inanv  a  man  who  can  count  the  seven  hills  of  Rome  off  hand 
would  be  grievously  puzzled  if  he  were  asked  to  tell  how 
many  London  stands  upon.  We  are  not  surprised  therefore 
to  find  that  there  is  much  to  be  heard  anout  tbe  Tower 
which  we  had  never  heard  before,  and  which,  but  'for  Mr. 
Bayley's  labours,  it  is  probable  we  should  never  have  heard 
at  all :  and  we  are  not  a  little  obliged  to  the  antiquarian  and 
topographical  diligence  which  has  collected  in  so  pleasing  a 
form  as  that  of  the  volume  now  before  us,  so  large  a- mass  of 
information  respecting  a  building  connected  with  some  of  the 
most  interesting  transactions  of  our  History. 

Tradition  assigns  the  foundation  of  the  Tower  to  the  Ro- 
mans. Stnkeley,  in  his  account  of  Stonehenge,  states,  that 
*'  the  Tower  of  London  was  erected  about  the  time  of  Con- 
stantino the  Great :"  and  Dr.  Milles,  President  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries  in  1778,  still  more  broadly  asserts,  that 
it  ''was  ondoubtedly  the  capital  fortress  of  the  Romans ;  it 
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was  their  treasury  as  well  as  their  mint;**  and  he  rests  bis 
hypothesis  on  the  discovery  of  some  gold  coins  and  a  silver 
ingot,  which  were  dug  up  on  the  south-side  of  the  White 
Tower.  One  of  the  coins  bore  the  impress  of  Hoborias,  the 
other  two  that  of  his  brother  Arcadius ;  and  on  the  inffot 
were  some  characters  which  were  read  ex  offic.  Honoriu  its 
shape  reminds  us  of  the  ^vXivOia,  which  Creesus  offered  a4 
Delphi.  It  was  a  double  wedge,  four  inches  long,  and  about 
hw^as  broad,  and  weighed  npwards  of  eleven  oooces.  The 
learned  President  was  assuredly  somewhat  bold  in  assuming 
these  antiquities  which,  as  Mr.  Bayley  observes,  were  inci* 
dental  to  any  part  of  the  Roman  city  or  its  suburbsi  as  posi- 
tive evidences  of  his  con6dent  assertion :  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  more  certain  testimony  than  this  can  be  found  to 
carry  back  the  origin  of  any  existing  part  of  the  fortress,  or 
indeed  the  existence  of  any  fortress  at  all,  till  some  years 
after  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  structure  now  known  as 
the  White  Tower  was  then  built  by  command  of  William  I. 
under  the  superintendance  of  Gundulph,  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, the  most  celebrated  military  architect  of  his  time. 

In  the  civil  wars,  during  the  reign  of  Stephen,  the  Tower 
was  already  suflBciently  strong  to  stand  a  successful  siege : 
and  in  th^  succeeding  reign,  if  we  credit  one  of  the  writers 
of  the  day,  the  mortar  used  in  its  repairs  was  so  tempered  as 
must  have  made  it  impregnable  by  any  mere  human  force. 
Fitstepbens  terms  it,  ''  arcem  palatinam  maximam  etfortU^ 
simam  cufus  arete  muri  a  fundamento  profundissimo  exsur^ 
^unt,  cemento  cum  sanguine  emimalium  temperati^*  But  it 
w«ui  to  the  munificence  of  Henry  III*  that  some  of  the  most 
interesting  of  its  buildings  now  extant  may  be  ascribed.  la 
1339,  this  Prince  had  laid  up  up  vast  traasures  in  the  Tower, 
and  expended  npwards  of  l3,000  marks  in  increasi^  its 
fortifications.  A  series  of  extraordinary  disasters  opposed 
his  prc^gress.  **  The  works  were  scarcely  completed  when 
on  the  night  of  St.  George  In  the  following  year  the  founda- 
tion gave  way,  and  a  noble  portal  with  we  walls  and  bul- 
warks, on  which  so  much  pains  and  expence  had  been  be- 
stowed, all  fell  down  as  if  by  the  effect  of  an  earthquake ; 
and  strange  to  relate,  no  sooner  were  these  works  jestored, 
than,  in  1341,  the  whole  fell  down  again  on  the  v^H  Bight, 
jmd,  as  we  are  told,  at  the  self  same  hour  that  had  proved  de- 
strnctive  in  the  year  preceding."  P.  15.  Mattoew  Paris, 
.in  recording  this  event  gives  it  a  still  higher  colouring  of 
the  marvellous :  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  trace  the  kHi^'s 
calamity  rather  to  the  turbulence  of  his  Barons  and  the  dis- 
content of  his  Clergy,  than  to  the  miraenlonsiageiicy  whMi 
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fbe  Etifltoriaii  calls  in.  A  very  learned  and  pioas  Clerk  of 
those  dayt  beheld  in  a  yision  an  Archbishop^  in  bis  ponUficd 
babilimentSy  and  holding  a  cross  in  his  hands.  The  Prelate 
advanced  to 'the  new  works  with  a  stem  coontenanoe,  and, 
striking  them  impetaonsly  with  the  cross,  demanded  why 
they  were Yebailt  ?  The  walls  thereat  suddenly  tottered  and 
fell  down.  The  Clerk  was  astounded  in  his  dream;  be 
feared  to  question  the  Archbishop  himself^  and  humbly 
craved  a  chaplain,  who  followed  in  his  train,  to  tell  the  name 
of  the  Teichoclost.  It  is  the  blessed  Martyr,  Thomas,  re- 
plied the  chaplain.  Himself  a  Londoner^  he  destroys  without 
hope  of  restoration  these  walls  built  to  oppress  the  Lon- 
doner. God  bless  us»  what  a  waste  of  time  and  money  have 
we  been  at !  quoth  the  Clerk*  If  they  had  been  built,  re- 
joined the  Chaplain,  to  furnish  victuals  to  the  poor  workmen, 
then  we  might  have  put  up  with  them.  As  it  is,  since  they 
irere  not  meant  as  a  defence  of  the  realm,  but  as  a  burden  to 
tiie  inoffensive  Citisens^  rest  assured  that  if  the  blessed 
Thomas  had  been  quiet,  the  blessed  Edmund,  the  Confessor, 
who  succeeded  him,  would  have  done  the  business  yet  more 
efiectually.  Wheti  the  Clerk  awoke  he  called  up  the  whole 
house,  and  told  the  story:  and  what  was  his  surprise  the 
next  morning  when  he  found  his  dream  was  true  I 

Three  years  afterwards,  (1244),  Griffin,  son  of  Lewellin, 
Prince  of  Wales,  attempted  to  escape  from  tlie  Tower  in 
which  he  had  long  been  kept  prisoner  with  his  son  and  se- 
veral other  hostages.  Having  made  a  rope  with  the  bed- 
l^lotbes  he  endeavoured  to  lower  himself.  The  rope  broke, 
and  the  same  historian  informs  us,  that  he  was  found,  on 
the  fdlowing  morning,  with  his  head  thrust  in  between  his 
shoulders,  a  frightftil  spectacle ! 

When  Kin^  Henry  kept  his  Easter  in  die  Tower,  the  con- 
stable and  ballifis' of  Gloucester  were  commanded  by  a  writ 
to  catcb  all  the  Lampreys  that  could  be  found  ip  their  baili- 
wick, and  send  thom  up  from  day  to  day.  Edward  I.  it 
seems,  never  held  his  court  within  these  walls ;  but  he 
tenanted  them  largely.  Six  hundred  Jews  were  confined 
in  them  at  once  for  clipping  and  coining  in  1278.  Edward 
n.  had  a  daughter  born  to  him  ito  this  fortress,  to  which 
she  owed  her  title,  Jane  of  the  Tower.  In  Edward  Illd's 
brilliant  course  of  victory  it  was  occupied  by  a  long  series  of 
noMe  and  iUustrions  captives.  The  Count  of  Eu,  Constable 
of  France,  the  Count  of  Tankerville,  and  300 'of  the  most 
opulent  citizens  of  Caen  were  the  first  occupants :  next  came 
King  David  Bruce :  he  was  succeeded  by  Charles  de  Blois, 
«  competitor  for  the  duchy  of  Britauny ;  and  not  Idng  after 
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by  JToho  of  Vienne,  the  Governor  of  Calaisi  so  weU  kpiowB 
for  hifl  brilliant  defence.  The  list  was  completed  by  John, 
King  of  France*  and  bis  son  Philip,  who  after  lodnng  in 
a  gentler  captivity  saccessively  at  the  Savoy  and  at  Windsor, 
were,  on  Edward's  second  expedition  into  France,  transfer- 
red to  the  Tower ;  where  as  LordBerners  tells  ns  from  Froia- 
sart*  ^*  moche  of  their  pleasqre  and  sport  was  restrayned ; 
for  they  ware  then  stray  Uyer  kept  than  they  wer»  before." 

Mr.  Baylev  is  a  staunch  convert  to  Lord  Orfoi^d*s  **  His- 
toric doubts.'  It  is  probable  that  be  attaches  more  belief 
to  Richard's  innocence  than  the  noble  author  himself  felt  in 

• 

Us  heart ;  for  we  have  always  considered  Lord  Orford*s  tract 
more  as  a  specimea  of  ingenious  hypothesis,  than  iw  the  fruit 
of  conviction.  One  thing  is  soflSciently  clear ;  that  the  bones 
found  in  Charles  IId*s  time,  and  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  as  those  of  the  twp  murdered  Frioces,  wer^  not  found 
under  the  staircase,  now  pointed  out  as  their  former  hiding 
place,  in  the  Tower  which  from  this  circumstance  has  unde- 
. served ly^cquired  the  foul  name  of  the  Bloody  Tower  ;  hot 
in  a  very  different  part :  **  on  the  sooth-side  of  the  White 
Tower,  at  the  foot  of  a  staircase  which  leads  to  the  Chapel 
in  that  building."  The  mistake  in  locality  however  does 
not  affect  the  fact  of  the  commission  of  the  crime :  and  if  we 
reject  the  mass  of  traditional  evidence  and  contemporary  be- 
lief upon  which  this  rests,  we  scarcely  know  that  event  \fk 
History  which  may  not  be  denied  with  equal  appearance  of 
fiaur  rea^ning. 

At  the  coronation  of  Henry  VIII.  the  King  when  ho  set 
out  from  the  Tower  was  drest  in  a  robe  of  crimson  velvet, 
and  a  jacket  of  raised  gold.  ''  The  placard^"  continues 
Hall,  **  was  set  with  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  pearls, 
and  the  bawdrikc  with  great  baiasses :  the  trappings  of  his 
horse  were  of  damask  gold,  with  a  deep  pursell  of  ermine.'* 
So  caparisoned  he  proceeded  to  Westminster  with  Catharine 
of  Arragon.  The  pomp  which  accompanied  Anne  Boleyn 
was  still  greater.  The  whole  city,  as.  sl^^  passed,  was  thick 
set  with  *'  marvellous  cunning  pageants,"  in  which  the  Hea- 
then Gods  and  Christian  Saints  had  intermingled  parts :  for 
while  Apollo,,  the  Moses,  and  the  Graces  showered  gratciia- 
tioas  in  Latin,  the  cardinal  virtues  pointed  to  the  new  Queea 
as  the  mirror  in  which  they  fashioned  themselves,  and  Mary 
the  wife  of  Cleophas  with  her  children  wished  her  a  numerous 
progeny. 

The  fate  which  Ann  Boleyn  soon  afterwards  encountered 
was  reserved  also  for  Catharine  Howard.  In  the  Record 
Office  in  the  Tower  is  still  preserved  a  letter  from  aa  ey^* 
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iritBOSn  of  her  exeontioD,  bearing  date  London  the  15th  day 
of  February,  1541.  From  this  Mr.  Bayley  furnishes  the 
following  interesting  extract. 

**  Since  my  writing  to  you  on  Sunday  last/'  says  an  eye-witness 
of  this  catastrophe,  *'  I  see  the  queue  and  the  lady  Rotchford  suffer 
within  the  Tower  the  day  foHowingi  wbos  sowles,  I  doubt  not,  be 
with  God,  for  thay  made  the  moost  godly  and  Chrbtian's  end  that 
ever  was  hard  tell  of,  I  thinke,  sins  the  world's  creation,  uttering- 
thayer  lively  faith  in  the  blode  of  Cbriste  onely,  with  wondeHVill 
pacience  and  constancye  to  the  death,  and  with  goodly  words  and 
.stedfast  countenances  thay  desyred  all  Christen  people  to  take,  re- 
gard unto  thayer  worthy  and  just  punishment  with  death  for  thayer 
ofiencesy  and  agenst  God  hainousiy,  from  thayer  youth  upward^ia 
breaking  all  his  comandments ;  and  agenst  the  kiog's  royall  ma- 
jesty very  daungeriously :  wherfor  thay  being  justly  condempned^ 
as  thay  sayed,  by  the  lawes  of  the  reaJme  and  parlement,  to  dye^ 
required  the  people,  I  say,  to  take  example  at  them,  for  amende- 
ment  of  thayer  ungodly  lyves,  and  gladly  to  obey  the  king  in  all 
things ;  for  whose  preservation,  thay  did  hartely  pray,  and  willed 
all  people  so  to  do,  comending  thayer  sowfes  to  God  and  earnestly 
calling  for  mercy  upon  him ;  whom,"  continues  the  writer,  ^  I 
besieche  to  geve  us  grace  with  suche  faith,  hope,  and  charite,  at 
our  departing  owt  of  this  miserable  world,  to  come  to  the  fruytion 
of  his  godhead  in  joy  everlasting."    P.  73. 

Shortly  after  Catharine's  execution,  a  prisoner  of  dis- 
tinction died  in  a  singular  manner.  Arthur  Plantagenet 
Viscount  Idsle,  a  natural  son  of  Edward  IV.  had  been 
committed  on  suspicion  of  a  treacherous  betrayal  of  the 
]Town  of  Calais  to  the  French.  His  innocence  being  estab- 
lisbed,  the  king  sent  him  a  ring  as  a  token  of  favour ;  and 
excess  of  joy  at  the  unexpected  termination  of  his  captivity 
threw  Lord  Lisle  into  convulsions  which  deprived  him  of  life. 

A  less  fatal  denmgement  of  the  human  frame  is  mentioned 
by  Stow  as  occurring  about  this  time  in  the  same  place. 

"  In  the  year  1546,  the  27tb  of  April,  being  Tuesday  in  Easter, 
week,  William  Foxley,  pot-maker  for  the  Mint  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  fell  asleep,  and  so  continued  sleeping,  and  could  not* be 
wakened  with  pricking,  cramping,  or  otherwise  burning  whatse- 
ever,  till  the  iirBt  day  of  term,  which  was  14  days  and  16  nights. 
The  cause  of  his  thus  sleeping  could  not  be  known,  though  the 
same  were  diligently  searched  after  by  the  king's  physicians  and 
other  learned  men:  yea,  the  king  himself  examined. the  said 
William  Foxley,  who  was,  in  all  pointe,  found  at  his  ufakening,  to 
■  be  as  if  he  bad  slept  but  one  night ;  and  he  lived  more  than  40 
years  after  in  the  said  1  ower,  to  wit,  until  the  year  of  Chrisi^ 
1587,  and  then  deceased  on  Wednesday  in  Easter-neek.'*    P.  74. 
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The  exeontion  of  the  Protector  Somerset  in  the  third  year 
of  Edward  YI*  was  attended  with  circumstances  of  pecaliar 
bitterness.  He  had  placed  his  head  on  the  block,  when  a 
rushing  noise  was  heard  in  the  distance,  and  ap  officer  ap* 
proachedf  whom  the  populace^  in  accordance  with  their 
nopes,  supposed  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  pardon.  A  shout  of 
**  God  save  King  Edward/*  was  raised  for  a  moment.  Th^ 
Duke  discovered  the  false  hope  which  had  caused  the  inter-r 
ruption*  and  calmly  waving  his  cap,  and  intreating  the  specf 
tators  to  be  silent  and  respectful,  submitted  himself  to  the 
axe. 

In  1666  a  plot  was  discovered*  in  which  Col.  Rathboni# 
and  other  Parliamentary  OflBcers  had  resolved  to  seiae  the 
Tower,  and  after  putting  certain  obnoxious  persons  to  death 
to  have  declared  for  the  favourite  measure  of  an  equd  divi* 
sion  of  lands.  The  fortifications  had  been  diligently  recon- 
noitred, and  boats  and  scaling  ladders  were  provided  for  the 
passage  of  the  fosse  and  the  ascent  of  the  walls*  The  third 
of  September  was  selected  for  the  attempt,  **  as  being  found 
by  a  scheme  erected  for  the  purpose,  a  iDcky  day ;  a  planet 
then  ruling  which  portended  the  downfall  of  monarchy ;"  bu)t 
(haplanet  proved  dishonest,  and  the  treason  failed. 

Iluring  the  Fire  of  London  the  flames  almost  reached  the 

Sates  of  the  Tower :  by  pulling  down  houses  on  the  outside  of 
le  ditch  and  on  the  walls,  and  by  a  fortunate  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  it  was  saved  from  destruction.  From 
the  time  of  James  II.  who  was  the  first  monarch  who  omitted 
the  procession  through  the  city  preparatory  to  his  coronation^ 
the  Tower  gradually  became  neglected ;  tne  domestic  apart- 
ments of  the  royal  residence  were  pulled  down  in  his  reign 
and  that  of  William  and  Mary ;  and  in  the  subsequent  alter^ 
ations  and  repairs  little  attention  Eas  been  paid  to  the  origi- 
nal character  of  the  building. 

Tower  Hill  was  first  appropriated  to  Hie  execution  of  state 
criminals  in  the  reign  of  Itichard  II.  A  catalogue  of  the  suffer* 
ers  upon  its  memorable  area  onhappily  presents  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  names  in  oar  history.  The  Chapel  of  St. 
Peter  within  the  walls,  which  was  erected  \>)j  Edward  the  First, 
eontains  the  headless  trunks  of  not  a  few  victims  either  of  civil 
rage  or  their  own  ambition.  Among  them  are  still  to  be  found 
Gerald  Fitzgerald,  ninth  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland.  This  distinguished  prisoner,  it  is  true,  escaped  the 
hand  of  the  executioner  to  which  his  son  and  five  brothers 
were  afterwards  condemned.  He  died  of  a  broken  heart  in 
1534.  Here  also  were  laid  Bishop  Fisher  tad  Sir  Thomas 
More.    Fisher  was  at  first  interred  in  Barkiifg  Church-yard ; 
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but  nw  veiBO'ved  in  •rder  tkat  his  renttiDs  miglit  shttro  the 
same  &;raTe  with  his  friend  and  fellow-sufferer ;  bat  it  seems 
as  if  this  union  was  not  to  be  granted^  for  More's  body  not 
long  after  was  transferred  to  Chelsea  by  his  excellent  and 
extraordinary  daughter  Margaret  Roper.  Anna  Boleyn^ 
her  brother  George  Lord  Bochford,  and  Catharine  How- 
ard, repose  by  the  altar :  near  them  is  the  last  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets,  Margaret  Countess  of  Salisbury :  to  these  we  may 
add  Cromwel^  Earl  of  Essex ;  the  two  Seymours  ;  Dudley, 
Duke  of  Northumberland ;  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk ;  bis  son  Philip,  Earl  of  Arundel ;  Devereux,  Earl  of 
Essex ;  the  Duke  of  Monmouth ;  Lords  Kilmarnock,  Bal- 
marino,  and  Lovat.  We  trust  these  sepulchres  are  not  likely 
to  be  again  unclosed. 

TThe  severity  with  which  prisoners  of  state  were  sometimes 
treated  is  strongly  depicted  in  a  letter  from  Bishop  Fisher, 
still  presexTed  in  the  Cottonian  Collection,  and  written  du- 
ring his  confinement  in  the  Tower.  It  was  ad<hressed  to 
Cromw^,  at  that  time  secretary  of  state^  and  concludes  as 
fi»Uowa: 

^  Forthermoore  I  byseche  yow  to  be  gode  mister  un  to  ne  in 
my  necessite ;  for  I  have  neither  shirt,  nor  sute,  nor  yett  other 
dothes,  that  ar  necessary  for  me  to  wear,  but  that  bee  ragged,  and 
rent  to  shamefully.    Notwithstondyng  I  myeht  easyly  suffer  that, 
if  thei  wold  keep  ny.body  warm.     But  my  dyett  aliso,  God  know- 
eth  bow  slendar  it  is  at  meny  tymes.    And  now  in  myn  age  my 
sihomak  rnxf  nottawaye  but  with  a  few  kynd  of  meats,  which  if  I 
want»  i  decaye  forthwith,  &  fall  in  to  coafes  dc  diseases  of  my  bodye, 
ft  kan  not  keep  myself  in  health.    And,  ass  our  Lord  knoweth,  I 
have  no  thyng  laft  ua  to  me  for  to  provyde  eny  better,  but  ass  my 
brother  of  his  own  purs  layeth  out  for  roc,  to  his  great  hyoderance. 
Wherefoor  gode  master  secretarye  eflsoues  I  byseche  yow  to  have 
sum  pittee  uppon  me,  and  latt  me  have  such  thvngs  ass  are  necot- 
sary  for  me  m  myn  age,  and  specially  for  my  health.    And  allso 
that  itt  may  pleas  yow  by  yo^  hyS^  wysdom,  to  move  the  Kyug's 
Highness  to  take  me  un  to  his  gracioss  favor  acane,  ft  to  restore 
die  on  to  my  liber^,  owt  of  this  cold  and  paynerull  emprysonment ; 
wbearby  ye  shall  bynd  tne  to  be  your  pore  beadsman  ror  ever  un 
to  AUmyghty  God,  who  ever  have  yow  in  his  proteccion  ft  cus- 
toody. 

*«  Other  twayne  thyngs  I  mostt  allso  desyer  uppon  yow :  thatt 
eon  is,  that  itt  may  pleas  yow  that  I  may  take  some  pieest  with  in 
the  Towr,  by  the  assyngment  of  master  levetenant,  to  hear  my 
confession  againste  this  hooly  tyme : 

,  **  That  other  is,  that  I  may  borow  sum  bowks  to  styr  my  devo. 
doa  Qor  eiiectuelly  thes  body  dayes,  for  the  comforth  of  my  aowL 
This  I  byseche  yow  to  grant  me  of  your  charitie.    And  thus  our 
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Lord  waA^yow  a  mery  Christenmase  k  a  comforthabley  to  your 
hart's  deayer.    A^the  Towr  the  xxii.  day  of  December. 

<«  Yo'  pore  Beadsman.  Jo.  Koff/'     P.  186. 

The  Dake  of  Norfolk  who  was  ordered  for  execation  on 
the  morning  of  Henry  Vlllth's  death,  and  who  was  saved  as 
it  is  said  by  a  fortunate  guess  ^^  was  not  used  with  greater 

Jrentieness.     He  petitioned  the  Council  that  he  might  be  al- 
owed  sheets  to  lie  upon.     He  asked  also  for  some  books. 

'<  For  says  he,  '  unless  I  have  books  to  read,  erd  long  I 
fall  asleep,  and  after  I  wake  again  I  cannot  sleep,  nor  did  not  this 
dozen  years,'  farther  requesting,  *  that  he  might  have  a  ghostly 
father  sent  to  him,  and  that  he  might  receive  his  maker  ;*  and 
*  that  he  might  have  mass,  and  to  be  bound  upon  hb  life  to  speak 
no  word  to  him  that  shall  say  mass,  which  he  may  do  in  the  other 
chamber  and  1  to  remain  within.'  He  also  begged  to  have  license 
in  the  day-time  to  walk  in  the  chamber  without,  and  in  the  nieht 
to  be  locked  in  as  he  then  was.  *  At  my  first  coming,'  says  he, 
<  I  had  a  chamber  without  a.davs.  I  would  gladly  have  license  to 
send  to  London,  to.buy  one  book  of  St.  Augustin's,  de  CvoiiaU  Dei; 
and  .one  of  Josephus,  de  Antiquiiatibus  ;  and  another  of  Sabellicos, 
who  doth  declare,  most  of  any  book  I  have  read,  how  the  bishop 
of  Rome  fcdm  time  to  time  hath  usurped  his  power  against  all 
princes,  by  their  unwise  sufferance."    P.  137. 

Several  memorials  of  the  unhappy  persons  who  have  pined 
in  imprisonment  are  still  extant  in  different  parts  of -the  for- 
tress ;  and  are  more  or  less  curious  from  themselves,  or  from 
theii^  authors*  We  shall  select  a  few  from  those  which  Mr. 
Bavleyhas  transcribed. 

Over  the  entrance  of  the  uppermost  room  in  the  Bell 
Tower  is  the  following  anonymous  and  undated  inscriptioB, 
rudely  cut  in  stone. 

**  BY  •  TORTVEE.  8TBAVNGB  •  MT  • 
TaoVTB  •  WAS  •  TRIED.  TBT.  •  Of  • 
MT  .  LIRSRTIS  .  DBMIED  :  THER  .  VOR  . 
RBSON  .  IIATH  .  MB  •  FBRSWADBD  : 
THAT  •  FASTENS  .  MVST  •  BB  .  TM. 
BRASTn  :  THOGH  «  HARD  .  rORTYNB  • 
CHASTTH  .  MB  •  WTTH  •  SMART  • 
TBT    .    FASTENS   «    SHALL   .   FRBVATL  •"      P.  154. 

The  Beauchamp  Tower  is  rich  in  these  monnments  of  woe. 
The  names  of  Marmaduke  Nerille  and  Thomas  Peveriel  are 

■  — - —  -  •  ' 

*  Wben  tb€  Lieutenant  entered-  bii  cell  in  the  morning  to  pr^ptre  him  Ibr 
theweaUd  he  emwered,  <«  N6  aaelier  LientenAnt*  Che  King  it  deed  !*'Upoa 
enquiry  thii  ttateinent  proved  true.    It  it  ^rohsblc  the  Duke  bad  racfiited  prt- 

Ttte  informatiOB.  " 


engfaTen  on  its  wttils.  Lord  Amndel  (eld^t  son  of  Thomas 
Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  beheaded  in  1572,  for 
aspiring  to  the  bed  of  Mary  Qaeen  of  Scots)  has  recorded 
his  piety  in  two  inscriptions.    The  one, 

**  Qitanto  plus  aflictionis  pro  Chriato  in  hoc 
SflBColo^  tanio  plnsglorie  cum  Christo  in 
future.    Arundelh    June  22,  1587* 
Oloria  et  honore  eum  coronasti  domine^ 
In  menuMria  flelema  erit  Justus. 

At " 

The  other, 

**  Sicnt  pecati  causa  Tlnciri  opprobrium  est, 
ita  e  contra,  pro  Christo  custodia  Tbcuki 
sostiaera,  maxima  gloria  est. 

ArundeU.May  28, 1587/' 

The  fate  of  this  unhappy  nobleman  was  peculiarly  oigust 
and  omel.  In  the  religions  convulsions  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
kis  attachment  to  popery  was  construed  into  treason.  T^e 
main  points  nrged  wainst  him  in  evidence  on  his  trial  were, 
*'  tiiat  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  considered  him  as  one  of  her 
best  friends,  and  that  Cardinal  Allen  had  spoken  of  him  as 
the  chief  hope  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England."  After 
condemnation,  he  asked  permission  that  his  wife  might  visit 
him  with  his  infant  son,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  having  been 
born  during  his  imprisonment.  EliKabeth  knew  nothing  of 
those  strong  ties  of  nature,  and  she  refused  the  petition. 
She' afterwards  ojSered  him  his  liberty  on  condition  of  a  re* 
tinnciation  of  his  faith  \  but  he  firmly  resisted  the  lore ;  and 
having  been  reprieved  from  time  to  time  he  died  in  prison, 
in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age ;  having  passed  nearly  the 
eleven  last  in  close  captivity. 

Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick,  brother  to  the  hnsband  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey  was  pardoned  also  and  died  in  prison  soon  after. 
He  has  left  on  the  walls  his  badge  of  the  lion  and  bear  with 
the  ragged  staff,  with  a  border  of  oak  sprigs^  roses,  and  two 
other  species  of  flowers  which  he  intended,  as  appears  from 
the  following  lines,  to  be  emblematical  of  bis  four  brothers, 
Ambrose,  Kobert,  Gtoildford,  and  Henry. 

^  Tow  THAT  THSSt  SlASTS  no  WlL  BBBOtn  AN1>  S% 

If  AT  DBMS  WITH  SASB  WHBRVORK  HBRS  MADS  THST  MM, 


WITH  BORDSas  BBS  WHBBlM  '    ■     ■     ■  * 

4  BROTHS  as  HAMBS  WHO  LIST  TO  SBRCHB  TBS  GROUBD.*' 


*  "Tht»UoeiDaybefiUcdupwiUithewoidti'iAtr«flMy  ft«J(nmd." 

S 
VOft,  XTII*   MABCH,   1822. 
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Under  the  name  Thomas  Roeper  witi^  tlie  datelTDS, 
which  probably  may  conaect  the  nnhappT  svlferer  whh  l^r 
Thomas  More's  son  in  law,  appeats  tlie  figure  of  a  skeleton 
with  this  line  in  Frenck 

**  Per  passage  penible  passons  a  port  plasant.**    • 

Two  years  before  the  same  sentiment  had  been  written  in 
English  by  Arthur  Poole. 

*'  A  passage  perillus  makethe  a  port  pleasanL*' 

Whose  hand  still  earlier  liad  thus  marked  his  abode  in  cap- 
tivity. 

<<   DBO.  SBKVIRR, 

PSKITBVTIAM.  IVIRE. 

FAVO.  OBEDIBB. 

REOKARB.   BST. 

A.  POOL& 

.        156*. 

r.H.s." 

In  an  apartment  on  the  basement  floor  is  a  nameless  disp 
tich  which  might  serve  as  a  motto  for  a  penitentiary. 

^'  THB  MAN  WHOM   THIS  H017SB  CAK  HOT  MBBD 
HATRB   BYII,  BECOM  AND   WORSE  WItL  BKd/' 

Nor  is  this  tower  withoat  still  more  recent  memorials ;  two 
epitaphs,^  one  on  a  goldfinch,  the  other  on  a  cat,  named 
Citizen,  are  written  on  the  wall  of  the  upper  chamber,  by 
John  Angustus  Bonney,  aperson  who  was  am>rehended  for 
hiffh  treason  with  Home  Tooke^  and  Thelwall,  in  the  year 
I'S^4.    They  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  transcription. 

Tradition  assigns  a  gloomy  chamber  in  the  Bowyer  Tower 
as  the  scene  of  George  Duke  of  Clarence's  murder.  In  the 
Jewel  Tower  are  deposited  the  regalia.  The  office  of  keeper 
of  the  jewels  was  once  a  post  of  great  honour  and  emolument*. 
Henry  VIII.  bestowed  it  on  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex.  Tn 
Charles  Ilnd's  time,  the  salary  and  perquisites  amounted  tp 
1300/.  yearly ;  and  the  holder  of  it  took  prJBcedence  next  to 
privy  councillors  and  dined  at  the  baron's  table  on«  ,^e 
coronation.  Since  that  reign  the  fees  have  principally 
merged  in  the  office  of  Lord  ChamberiaiB. 

Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  was  master  of  the  jewels  in  1678,  when 
Blood  made  his  iumous  attempt  upon  them.  They  w^e  in- 
trusted to  the  immediate  ciastody  of  ohe  Talbot  EdV^ards^ 
who  died  at  more  than, eighty  years  of  a0e».  and  is  boded  in 
St.  Peter's  chapel :  from  the  relation  of  this  venerable  old 
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mail  and  other  sonrces  Mr.  Bayley  has  copipjled  the  fitdlowiag 
oairative  of  the  transaction. 

'*  About  three  weeks  before  this  audacious  villain  made  his  a^emp^ 
upon  the  crown,  he  came  to  the  Tower  m  the  habit  of  a  parson, 
with  a  long  cloak,  cassock,  and  canonical  girdle,  accompanied  by 
a  woman  whom  he  called  his  wife.  They  desired  to  see  the  rega- 
lia,  and  just  as  their  wishes  had  been  gratified,  the  lady  feigned 
sudden  indisposition :  this  called  forth  the  Und  offices  o£Mtb,  fid- 
wards,  the  keeper's  wife,  who  having  courteously  invited  her  into 
their  house  to  repose  herself,  she  soon  recovered ;  and  on  their 
departure  professed  themselves  thankful  for  this  civilit|r. 

*'  A  few  days  after.  Blood  came  again,  bringing  a  present  to 
Mrs.  Edwards  of  four  pairs  of  white  gloves,  from  his  pretended 
wife ;  and,  having  thus  oegun  the  acquaintance,  they  made  fre* 
quent  v^its  to  improve  it.  After  a  short  respite  of  their  compUr 
ments,  the  disguised  ruffian  returned  again :  and,  in  conversation 
with  Mrs*  Edwards,  said  that  his  wife  could  discourse  of  nothing 
but  the  kindness  of  those  good  people  in  the  Tower:  that  she 
had  long  studied,  and  at  length  beuougbt  herself  of  a  handsome 
way  of  requital.  You  have,  quoth  he,  a  *pretty  young  gentlewo- 
aaq  for  your  daughter,  and  I  have  a  young  nephew,  who  has  twq 
<nr  three  hundred  a  year  in  land,  and  is  at  my  disposal.  If  your 
daughter  be  free,  and  you  approve  it,  I'll  bring  him  here  to  see 
b^,  and  we  will  endeavoui"  to  make  it  a  match.  This  was  easily 
assented  to  by  old  Mr.  Edwards,  who  invited  the  parson  to  dine 
widi  him  on  that  day :  he  readily  accejpted  the  invhation ;  and, 
taking  upon  him  to  say  grace,  per^rmed  it  with  great  seeming  de- 
vation,  aqd,  casting  up  his  ^^  concluded  it  with  a  prayer  for 
^e  king,  queen,  and  royal  mmfly.  After  dinner  he  went  up  to 
see  the  rooms,  and,  observing  a  handsome  case  of  pistols  hang 
there,  expressed  a  great  desire  to  buy  them,  to  present  to  a  young 
lord  who  was  his  neighhour ;  a  pretence  by  which  be  thought  of 
disarming  the  house  against  the  period  intended  for  the  executioa 
of  his  design.  At  his  departure,  *  which  was  a  canonical  benedic- 
tioo  of  the  gQod  company,  he  appointed  a  day  and  hour  *  to  bring 
Ms  young  nephew  to  see  his  mistress ;  which  was  the  very  day  that 
he  made  his  daring  attempt.* 

**  The  good  old  gentleman  had  got  up  ready  to  receive  hb 
guest,  and  the  daughter  was  in  her  best  dress  to  entertain  her  ex- 
pected lover ;  when,  behold,  parson  Blood,  with  three  more,  came 
to  the  jewel-house,  all  armed  with  ru>ier  blades  in  their  canes,  and 
every  one  a  digger,  and  a  brace  of  pocket  pistols.  Two  of  his 
companions  entered  in  with  him,  on  pretence  of  seeing  the  crown, 
and  the  third  stayed  at  the  door,  as  if  to  look  after  the  young  Isd^, 

! w  — — — — — : 

•  «<  Tbe  ninth  of  May,  between  seren  and  eight  o'clock  In  tbe  morniog.-^The 
luNir,  not  veqr  leaioBable  for  foch  an  inisrflew,  wa«  accounted  for  by  tbe  exenae 
that  two  friendi,  whom  be  wished  io  bring  with  him  to  see  the  regalis,  irere  about 
to  XcAte  tmmn  early  that  morning.*' 
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akwel  of  a  more  charmiDg  descriptioiiy  but  in  reaHtj  at  a  watch. 
The  daughter^  who  thought  it  not  modest  to  come  down  till  the 
was  called,  sent  the  maid  to  take  a  view  of  the  company,  and 
bring  a  description  of  her  gallant ;  and  the  servant  conceiving  that 
be  was  die  intended  bridegroom  who  stayed  at  the  door,  being 
the  youngest  of  the  party,  returned  to  soothe  the  anxiety  of  her 
young  mistress  with  the  idee  she  had  formed  of  his  person.        ^ 

«•  *  Blood  told  Mr.  Edwards,  that  they  would  not  go  up  staua 
tni  his  wife  came,  and  desired  him  to  shew  his  friends  the  crown 
to  pass  the  time  till  th6n ;  and  they  had  no  sooner  entered  the 
room,  and  the  door,  as  usual,  shut,  than  a  cloak  was  thrown  over 
the  old  man's  head,  and  a  saff  put  in  his  mouth. 

**  Thus  secured,  they  told  nim,  that  their  resolution  was  to  have 
the  crown,  globe,  and  sceptre ;  and,  if  he  would  quietly  submit  to 
it,  they  woiud  spare  his  life;  otherwise  he  was  to  expect  no  mercy. 
TRe  thereupon  endeavoured  to  make  all  the  noise  he  possibly  could, 
to  be  heard  above ;  they  then  knocked  him  down  with  a  wooden 
mallet,  and  told  him,  that,  if  yet  he  would  lie  quietly,  they  would 

Sare  his  life ;  but  if  not,  upon  his  next  attempt  to  discover  them, 
ey  would  kill  him  :*  Mn  Edwards,  however,  according  to  his 
own  account,  wa«  not  intimidated  by  this  threat,  but  strained 
himself,  to  make  the  greater  noise,  and  in  consequence  received 
fev«al  more  blows  on  the  head  with  the  mallet,  and  was  stabbed 
in  Uie  beUy :  this  again  broi^ht  the  poor  old  man  to  the  ground, 
where  he  lay^  for  some  time  in  so  senseless  a  state,  that  one  of  the 
villains  pronounced  him  dead.    Edwards  had  come  a  little  to  him- 
self, and,  hearing  this,  lay  quietly,  conceiving  it  best  to  be  thought 
00.    The  booty  was  now  to  be  disjposed  of,  and  one  of  theqi, 
'  liamed  Parrot  *,  nut  the  orb  in  his  breeches  \  Blood  held  the 
crown  under  bis  cloak ;  and  the  third  was  about  to  file  the  scep- 
tre in  two,  in  order  that  it  might  be  placed  in  a  bag,  brouffht  for 
that  purpose ;  but  fortunately,  the  son  of  Mr.  Edwards,  nAo  had 
been  in  jFlanders  with  sir  John  TalBot,  and  on  his  landing  in  Eng- 
land  had  obtained  leave  to  come  away,  post,  to  visit  his  &ther, 
happened  to  arrive  whilst  this  scene  was  acting ;  and  on  coming  to 
the  door  t£e  person  that  stood  centtnel  asked,  with  whom  he  would 
speak?  to  which  he  answered,  that  he  belonged  to  the  house;  and 

tsrceiving  the  person  to  be  a  stranger,  toldhim  that  if  he  had  any 
usiness  with  his  father  that  he  would  acquaint  him  with  it,  and 
so  hastened  up  stairs  to  salute  his  friends.  This  unesipectad  acci- 
dent spread  confusion  amongst  the  party,  and  they  instantly  de- 
camped wifli  the  crown  and  orb,  leaving  the  sceptre  yet  unfiled. 
.    **  The  aged  keeper  now  raised  himself  upon  his  legs,  forced  the 

Kfirom  his  mouthy  and  cried,  treason  I  murder !  which  being 
rd  by  his  daughter,  who  wa«,  perhaps,  snziously  expecting  for 
other  sounds,  ran  out  and  reiterated  the  cry.    The  alarm  now  be- 

*  «•  H«  vas  ft  nik  djrer  is  Soutbwark,  and,  io  the  rsteUioD,  bad  \>hu  a  lieute- 
uadiersiajor  s«B«ral  Harriioa/' 
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came  general,  and  young  Edwards  and  bis  brother-in-law,  cqptain 
Beckman,  ran  after  the  conspirators ;  whom  a  warder  put  himself 
in  a  position  to  stop ;  but  Blood  discharged  a  pistol  at  him,  and  he 
fell,  although  unhurt,  and  the  thieves  proceeded  safely  to  the  next 
post ;  where  one  Sill,  who  had  been  a  soldier  under  Cromwell, 
stood  centinel :  but  he  offered  no  opposition,  and  they  accordingly 
passed  the  drawbridge.  Horses  were  watting  for  them  at  8t«  Ca« 
therine't  gate,  and  as  they  ran  that  way,  along  the  Tower  wharl^ 
they  themselves  cried  out,  step  the  rogues :  by  which  they  passed 
on  unsuspected  till  captain  Beckman  overtook  them.  At  his  head 
Blood  fired  another  pistol,  but  missed  him,  and  was  seized*  Under 
the  cloak  of  this  daring  villain  was  found  the  Crown,  and,  although 
he  saw  himself  a  prisoner,  he  had  yet  the  impudence  to  struggle 
for  his  prey ;  and  when  it  was  finally  wrested  from  him,  said.  It  was 
a  gallant  aitemptf  htnoever  unsuccestful ;  it  was  for  a  crown  J  P.  1 97  J* 

A  few  stones  fell  out  in  the  struggle  but  nothing  consi-- 
derable  was  eventually  missing.  Blood,  who  was  the  son  of 
a  blacksmith  in  Ireland,  and  who  had  already  distinguished 
himself  by  several  atrocious  crimes  ;  among  whieh  one  was 
a  nearly  successful  attempt  to  bang  the  Duke  of  Ormond  at 
Tyburn,  saved  his  life  on  this  occasion  by  a  bold  answer* 
Charles  II.  examined  him  in  person,  and  to  a  question  relative 
to  the  persons  concerned  in  the  attack  on  the  Dnke  of  Or- 
mond, Blood  replied,  *'  that  he  never  would  betray  a  friend's 
life,' nor  deny  a  guilt  in  defence  of  his  own."  This  frankness, 
added  to  the  confession  of  a  design  once  entertained  against 
,the  king  himself,  in  which  he  had  been  checked  at  the  very 
moment  of  projected  assassination  **  by  an  awe  of  migesty," 
captivated  the  good  nature  of  the  easy  Charles :  Blood  was 
pardoned,  and  had  a  pension  of  500/.  a  year  bestowed  upon 
him  in  Ireland.  Lord  Arlington  was  commissioned  by  the 
king  to  state  his  pleasure  that  the  Duke  of  Ormond  should 
drop  the  prosecution  which  he  had  commenced  against  thia 
desperate  rnffian.  Lord  Arlington  was  ^  about  to  assign 
Charles's  reasons  when  the  duke  stopped  him  by  a  memora- 
ble reply.  **  If  his  Mig^^^y  <^^^  forgive  Blood's  stealing  the 
crown,  he  may  easily  pardon  bis  attempt  upon  my  Ufe ;  and 
if  such  be  his  Majesty  s  pleasure  that  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  me ; — ^Yonr  Lordship  may  spare  the  rest." 

In  the  Record  Tower,  the  earliest  Rolls  extant  are  forty- 
one  containing  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  grants  and 
charters  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to  the  be- 
ginning or  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Chancery  Roils  com- 
mence in  King  John's  reign.  From  the  accession  of  Henry  III. 
they  are  for  &e  most  part  in  an  unbroken  series  to  the  death 
of  Edward  IV* ;  in  number  exceeding  2200.    They  may  be 


l^riefly  eomprehended  under  the  followitig  heads. 
Rons,  Charter  Rolls,  dose  RoQs,  CotiTentiones  Pacis, 
Coronation  ftoUs,  iBxtracta  Donationutn,  Fine  Rolls,  French 
RoUa,  Gascoign  Rolls,  Liberate  Rolls,  Norman  Rolk,  Par- 
liament RcMs,  Patent  RolIs»  Perambalation  Rolls,  Redissei* 
sin  Rolls,  Roman  Rolls,  Scotch  Rolls,  Statute  Rolls,  Trea- 
ties and  Traces,  Welsh  Rolls.  « 

^  Besides  the  rolls  comprehended  m  the  aboTe-mentioned  gtoe- 
ral  series,  there  is  a  vast  collection  of  other  records  nreServed  in 
Are  Tower,  of  an  eqodly  important  natore.  Among  these  nugr  be 
parttcularlj  noticed  the  Inqaisitions  post  mortem,  and  Ad  quod 
damnum ;  writs  and  returns  of  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  to 
parliament ;  the  bmidred  rolls,  and  forest  chums ;  rolls  containing 
the  homage  of  the  nobflity  and  great  men  of  Scotland  to  king 
Edward  the  First,  and  the  taxation  roll  of  the  same  reign ;  there  are 
also  treaties  of  peace ;  letters  of  foreign  princes  and  states ;  instruc- 
tiotts  to  ambasndors ;  papal  bulls :  pe^ons  to  parliament,  and  to 
the  king  and  coimcil ;  privv-seal  warrants  ;  signet  bills,  and  a  great 
variety  of  writs,  and  miscellaneous  rolls  and  documents. 

**  These  are  all  comprised  under  the  title  of  the  records  of  tiie 
court  of  chancery,  and  they  form  a  coilecdon  of  memorials  of  the 
highest  national  and  indivmual  importance:  indeed,  they  are  the 
ground-work  of  the  constitution ;  the  bans  of  the  laws ;  and  a 
source,  without  the  aid  of  which,  *  no  story  of  the  nation  can  be 
written  or  prored."    P.  224. 

The  preservation  and  arrangement  of  these  national  trea- 
sures has  employed  the  attention  of  government  for  some 
years  past ;  and  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
great  work  from  time  to  time.  The  importance  of  the 
records  may  be  estimated  by  this  short  remark  of  Mr.  Bayley, 
^*  there  is  not  piie  of  the  anoient  nobility  of  the  realm  who 
could  prove  either  his  title  to  his  estates,  or  bis  rank  ^ 
peer,  if  they  tr ere  to  be  called  in  question  without  their  aid  ; 
nor  is  there  a  person  of  landed  property  in  the  kingdom  who 
is  not  vitally  interested  in  their  preservation.''  The  custody 
of  the  records  is  confided  to  a  keeper  appointed  for  life  by 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  under  the  king  s  sign  manual ;  and 
the  charge  is  esteemed  one  of  honour  and  importance* 
Queen  Elizabedi  gave  it  to  Lambard,  the  perambnlator, 
known  in  his  life  time  as  the  handsome  man  of  Kent ;  and 
always  chose  to  receive  his  reports  from  himsdf  in  person. 
Selden  held  it  under  the  Parliament;  and  on  the  Restoration 
it  was  given  to  flie  notorious  William  Prynne.  Was  not 
this  a  goodly  rein  in  which  a  reprieved  thief  was  pensioned, 
nnd  a  crop  ear^d  libeller  promoted  to  trust  and  favour !  But 

\iarles  knew  how  to  throw  sops  when  he  wished- to  stop  a 
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troublesome  barking.  Some  one  asked  him  what  should  be 
done  with  Prynne  to  keep  him  qniet?  **  Why/'  said  the 
king,  '*  let  him  amuse  himself  with  writing  against  the  ca- 
tholics,  and  p<Hing  over  the  records  in  the  Tower :"  and  his 
patent  was  made  ont  accordingly.  The  frnits  of  his  own  pen 
which  this  indefatigable  '*  heiluo  libroram"  presented  to  the 
library  of  Lincoln's  >Inn  amount  to  forty  volumes  in  folio  and 
quarto,  containing  nearly  two  hundred  different  works.  In 
our  own  time  Mr.  Lysons  has  filled  this  office  with  honour  to 
himsdf,  and  advantage  to  the  public ;  and  on  his  death  in 
1819,  he  was  sucoeeded  by  Mr.  Petrie,  the  present  learned 
and  diHgent  keeper. 

A  single  department  of  the  Tower  remains  to  be  noticed  ; 
and  it  is  that  which  is  most  familiar  to  ourselves  and  preba* 
biy  to  many  of  our  readers  also ;  the  menagerie.  Henry  III. 
kept  a  bear  in  the  Tower,  for  whose  maintenance  the  sheriffs 
of  London  were  commanded  to  pay  fourpence  a  day.  A 
quarter  of  mutton  was  allowed  daily  for  Edward  Illrds.  lion, 
and  three  halfpence  for  his  keeper :  the  man  perhaps  would 
readily  have  exchanged  with  the  beast.  Subsequently,  the 
lion  and  the  leopard  each  received  sixpence  a  day,  while  se- 
veral esquires  confined  there  as  prisoners  were  obliged  to  be 
content  with  a  penny  for  their  support  We  wonder  whether 
the  Poet  Laureat  was  among  the  number. ' 

^  Non  habit  infelix  Numitor  quod  mittat  amico ; 
QuintiUas  qaod  donet  habet :  nee  defuit  illi 
Unde  emeret  multa  pascendum  came  Leonem 
Jam  domitum :  constat  leviori  bellua  sumtu 
Nimirum,  et  capiunt  plus  inlesttna  Poetse." 

The  plates  to  this  volume  are  well  executed :  more  particu- 
larly the  general  view  as  frontispiece ;  and  the  interesting 
copy  of  the  survey  made  in  1597.  Mr.  Bayley  promises  a 
isecond  part  to  complete  his  work ;  and  if  it  is  put  together 
with  as  much  spirit  and  fidelity  as  this  portion  of  his  labours 
we  shall  be  right  glad  to  hear  of  its  early  appearance. 


Art*.  IV.  A  View  of  the  Restoration  of  the  Helvetic 
Confederacy,  being  a  Sequel  to  the  History  of  that 
Republic,  By  Joseph  Planta,  Esq.  8vo.  74  pp.  Ss.  6d. 
Longman  and  Co.    1822. 

Fbw  crimes  of  tbd  French  Revolution  were  more  atrocious 
in  themselves,  or  excited  deeper  commiseration  for  the  '- 
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(brers  by  thein»  tbon  the  itiTasioD  and  conquest  of  the  United 
Cantons:  and  the- period  distingoished  by  those  calamitous 
events  has  already  found  an  able  historian  in  Mr.  Planta. 
We  turn  with  pleasure  to  his  present  little  volume,  which  is 
intended  to  record  suob  circumstances  as  have  occnrred  in 
the  valleys  of  Swisserland  since  the  destruction  of  the  Fede- 
rative Government  in  1798.  Fortunately  the  scenes  which'' 
be  has  now  to  paint  are  of  a  more  tranquil  nature,  than  those 
vpon  which  his  pen  has  heretofore  been  employed ;  and  if 
there,  is  less  of  striking  incident  to  occupy  it,  we  must,  at  the 
same  time,  call  to  mind,  that  striking  incident  is  too  often 
purchased  by  the  surrender  of  human  happiness ;  and  that  the 
most  brilliant  periods  in  history,  are  not  those  in  which  the 
great  interests  of  mankind  have  been  most  progressive:  bat 
on  the  other  hand«  that  the  few  intervals,  of  profound  repose 
which  the  chronicles  of  nations  present,  however  unattractive 
to  the  composer  or  the  reader  of  annals,  have  been  by  far 
the  most  bcne6cial  to  the  real  actors  on  the  theatre  of  life. 

The  **  History  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy,''  terminated 
with  the  destruction  of  the  Underwalders  by  Schawemberg. 
The  present  view  opens  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  mienuJ 
causes  which  assisted  the  arms  of  the  French  in  dissolving 
the  Union.  Among  these  will^be  found  the  diiference  of 
religions,  local  interests,  dialects,  and  domestic  habits,  which 
marked  the  separate  members  of  the  league;  the  great  dis- 

{larity  of  power  among  the  several  Cantons,  and  their  nnqua- 
ified  independence  on  each  other:  tlie  obedience  to  the 
decrees  of  the  general  diet  of  Aran  having  been,  for  the  most 
part,  optional.  The  singular  nature  of  the  complicated  juris- 
dictions which  prevailed  in  many  of  the  free  districts  is  shewn, 
by  the  reference  of  the  Italian  Bailiwicks  in  spiritual  concerns 
to  the  Bishop  of  Como,  and  in  seculars  to  their  sovereign  can- 
tons. So  far  indeed  did  the  immunities  on  such  occasions 
extend,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Neafchatel,  though  dependent 
upon  the  King  of  Prussia,  served  in  large  bodies  in  the  army 
of  France,  during  the  seven  years'  war,  without  imputation 
of  dishonour  or  rebellion.  These  numerous  incongruities 
forebade  a  hope  of  any  permanent  union ;  and  on  turning  to 
the  history  of  the  fall  of  Swisserland,  we  shall  readily  perceive 
that  the  policy  of  attacking  in  detail,  which  France  bad  learnt 
to  practise  elsewhere  with  so  great  success,  was  called  into 
play  with  greater  effect  in  no  other  part  of  Europe  than  the 
United  Cantons;  between  which  she  had  previously  taken 
care  to  exasperate  and  inflame  the  existing  causes  of  jea- 
lousy and  disagreement.  The  patriotism  of  individuals  wafi 
Vttle  fd>le  to  oembat  the  revolutionary  principles,  which  thf 
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araite  of  the  Directory  bad  long  disseminated  from  Basle, 
tfae  metropolis  and  emporium  of  Jacobinism ;  and  when  the 
storm  burst  with  all  its  collected  fury  upon  the  wavering  and 
improvident  Bernese,  the  heroic  exertions  of  d'Erlach  and 
Steigaer  in  the  field,  were  as  unavailing  as  their  wisdom  bad  * 
already  proved  in  the  cabinet.  In  the  boar  of  dauger,  the 
Swiss  were  not  wanting  to  their  country  in  valour ;  bat  by 
the  **  better  part  of  valour/'  if  they  would  have  used  it»  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  hour  of  danger  might  have  been  pre- 
vented* By  a  vigorous  shew  of  arms,  Geneva,  at  an  earlier 
period,  had  been  rescued  from  the  artifices  of  the  invader ; 
and  if  the  Diet  convened  at  the  beginning  of  1798  had  called 
forth  a  general  levy  of  the  Cantons,  instead  of  contenting 
itself  by  the  mock  renewal  of  the  league  of  Stanz,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  Brune  at  least  at  that  moment,  woald  have 
given  np  his  design  of  attack. 

The  conquest  of  Berne  was  followed  by  the  promulgation 
of  the  usual  Constitution  imposed  by  France  on  its  van- 
quished provinces.  Without  regard  to  those  Cantons  which 
were  even  then  in  arms,  or  against  which  no  pretext  of  spo* 
liation  had  as  yet  been  invented,  the  whole  country  was  per* 
tioned  into  eighteen  districts ;  and  these  again  were  sub* 
divided  into  communities  and  municipalities ;  a  Directory  of 
five  presided  over  two  Legislative  Councils;  and, under  the 
plausible  appearance  of  reform,  all  property,  whether  public 
or  private,  found  its  way  into  the  treasury  of  jj^rance,  and 
replenished  the  military  chest  which  was  to  supply  the  ex« 
pences  of  the  Egyptian  expedition. 

The  state  of  Swisserland  during  the  three  years  which 
•  succeeded  the  conquests  of  Brune  and  Schawemberg,  is 
marked  by  intestine  commotion,  anarchy,  and  ail  the  horrors  of 
military  occupation.  In  1799,  this  unhappy  country  was  the 
theatre  of  war  between  the  French  and  Austro^Russiao  armies: 
and  the  deliverance,  which  in  the  commencement  of  the  cam* 
paign  had  been  so  nearly  efiected  by  the  successes  of  t|^e  Arch- 
duke Charles,  was  frustrated  in  the  end  by  the  timid  and  selfish 
policy  of  the  cabinet,  under  the  orders  of  which  he  acted. 
We  never  can  read  the  disappointments  of  the  veteran 
Suvaroff,  after  his  brilliant  passage  of  St.  Gothard,  without 
the  most  lively  emotion ;  and  we  listen  vrith  equal  commisera- 
tion and  disgust  to  the  well-founded  complaints  of  the  violated 
fisith  and  **  shameful  equivocal  promises '  of  the  Austirians,  by 
which  the  last  days  of  this  grey-haired  hero  were  embittered 
and  overclouded.  It  scarcely  needed  the  neglect  of  his 
insane  and  tyrannical  master  to  complete  the  mortification  of 
the  septuagenarian  conqueror;  and  his  heart  was  brokev" 
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(even  before  Paul  refused  him  acoesa  to  bis  imperial  persoB, 
and  the  honours  doe  to  his  rank,^  when  he  found  the  iraits  of 
his  triumphs  in  Italy  were  to  be  destroyed  in  Swisserland,  by 
tlie  cowardice  and  treachery  of  the  court  of  Vienna. 

At  the  close  of  1802,  the  First  Consul,  Bonaparte,  offered 
his  mediation  to  the  eighteen  Cantons,  through  General 
Rapp ;  «id  the  offer  was  made  effective  by  a  continued  influx 
of  French  troops,  and  an  order  for  disarming  the  natives. 
Anew  federal  union  was  adopted,  and  sanctioned,  under  this 
compulsory  mediator,  in  February,  1803 ;  the  leading  features 
of  which  were,  the  aboUtion  of  the  prerogatives  oi  families, 
and  tiie  emancipation  of  the  subject  provinces.  Whatever 
objection  may  be  raised  to  this  imperious  mandate,  which 
ib^ed  a  c«i»titation  apan  a  counta-y  which  had  a  natural 
right  to  chase  it's  own  government,  it  mast  be  confessed  that 
Swisserland  was  benefited  by  Bonaparte's  interpositioD.i 
Much  was  gained  by  the  establishment  of  a  single  power  to 
which  every  appeal  was  final ;  and  the  rage  of  party  being 
awhile  repressed,  the  talents,  which  had  been  enslaved  to 
iactioti,  were  turned  into  channels  more  advantageous  to  the 
public  weal.  It  is  to  this  period  of  temporary  repose  which 
Swisserland  enjoyed  *  after  her  long  distractions,  that  Mr. 
Planta  refers  the  revival,  if  not  the  origin,  of  many  institu- 
tions for  which -she  has  latterly  been  distinguished.  Without 
entering  into  any  farther  disquisition  apon  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  establishments  of  Pestalozzi  and  Fellenberg, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  they  could  not  have  arisen  amid 
the  terrors  of  foreign  war,  or  the  convulsions  of  politicid 
hatred. 

On  the  peace  of  Presburg,  the  Swiss  received  from  both 
parties  the  most  solemn  assurances  of  the  strict  observance 
of  (heir  neutrality.  The  battle  of  Jena  placed  Bonaparte  at 
the  zenith  of  his  glory,  and  the  consequence  was,  a  change 
of  tone  towards  Swisserland.  It  may  be  as  well  to  recall  to 
our  readers,  in  the  concise  and  energetic  words  of  Mr.  Planta, 
the  position  of  Earope  in  1807,  and  the  gigantic  power  which 
Napoleon  then  wielded. 

*'  He  had  four  kings  of  his  creation;  all  the  dominions  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy  were  in  his  occupancy ;  Venice  was  annexed  to 
the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  part  of  the  Tjrrol  was  conferred  by  him  on 
the  King  of  Bavaria;  and  the  sovereignty  of  Neufchatel  was  made 
over  to  his  Marshal,  Berthier.  All  the  German  States,  Italy, 
Spain,  Holland,  Swisserland,  and  Turkey,  were  his  obsequious 
allies.  England  was  staggered  at  the  enormity  of  her  National 
Debt,  and  would  perhaps  gladly  have  looked  on,  had  the  insatiable 
despot  known  how  to  put  bounds  to  his  extravagant  ambition.'* 
P»  25. 
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In  reply  to  the  femoiistraBeeB  ^bich  the  GaBtoun  laid 
before  him  be  domprised  bis  demandfl  under  three  beads. 
That  Ifaey  should  beirare  of  disrespectful  koguage  against 
hh  person :  that  they  should  reoal  all  (heir  regiments  in  the 
British  pay,  and  that  tiiey  should  forthwith  provide  their 
complement  to  his  owti  conscription. 

The  remaining  acts  of  Bonaparte  while  his  power  •con- 
tinned  unbroken  were  little  likely  to  conciliate  attachment. 
Obedience  he  had  insured  by  overwhelming  force.  The 
Italian  bailiwicks  and  the  Valais  were  both  incorporated 
with  die  French  empire.  The  prohibitioDs  agaanst  English 
commerce  were  enforced  with  the  most  rigid  severity,  and 
oontributiona  were  heavily  exacted  without  regard  to  the 
impoverished  state  of  the  country.  The  public  authorities 
were  loud  in  ex^pressions  of  respect  and  fidelity ;  but  dis- 
content was  in  the  hearts  of  ttie  people. 

Th6  events  of  1813,  again  brought  the  allied  armies  to  the 
confines  of  Swisserland,  and  the  Landamman,  Reinhard, 
drew  a  cordon  of  new  raised  troops  along  the  frontiers,  and 
declared  the  neutrality  of  the  Cantons.  Bonaparte  willingly 
ratified  the  act,  for  its  acknowledgment  woald  have  secured 
him  from  attack  on  the  side  which  he  knew  to  be  most  as- 
sailable. 

The  allied  sovereigns  admitted  the  neutrality,  but  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case  demanded  a  free  passage  for  their 
troops.  In  this  dilemma  (for  the  power  of  Bonaparte  was 
not  then  so  shaken  as  to  preclude  the  feUr  of  a  recovery,  the 
consequences  of  which*  must  have  been  dreadful  to  those'who 
had  profited  by  his  adversity,)  the  Swiss  «cted  with  prompt- 
ness and  decision.  They  annulled  the  act  of  mediation,  and 
resolved  to  strengtiien  their  northern  and  western  frontiers* 
New  dissentions  and  animosities  were  the  immediate  conse- 
quence ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  anarchy  was  again  prepared  to 
rear  itself  with  all  its  horrors. 

By  virtue  of  a  capitulation  the  Prince  of  Coburg  took 
possession  of  Basle  on  21st  of  December  (ISId,)  and  on  that 
and  the  four  following  davs  it  is  computed  that  not  less  than 
200,000  men  proceeded  through  its  gates  to  Alsatia.  Other 
columns  advanced  at  the  same  time  through  SohaShaasen^ 
Znric,  and  Argaa,  to  Berne,  the  Pajrs  de  Yaud^  and  Geneva. 
The  privations  and  sacrifices  consequent  on  the  marcfar  even 
of  a  friendly  army  are  not  slight ;  and  the  terrified  citizens 
considered  the  visit  of  the  allies  only  as  a  prelude  to  still 
severer  safferings. 

The  Senate  of  Berne  took  the  lead  in  the  Te-establish- 
ment  of  an  efficient  administration ;  and  voted  the  reviv^  * 
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'  of  the  old  cODstitatton  as  it  stood  before  1798.  There  were 
many  things  in  this  ancient  feadal  structure  which  required 
remoyal.    The  Pays  de  Vaud  and  Axgan  were  anxious  to 

ftreserve  their  independence  of  the  Aristocratic  Cantons 
roin  which  they  had  been  severed  by  the  Revolution ;  Basle 
and  Zuric  from  commercial  reasons  looked  to  France ;  and 
the  new  districts,  proud  of  their  petty  liberty,  clamoured  for 
the  continuance  of  the  mediation. 

To  prevent  the  natural  coniSequences  of  this  lamentable 
disorganization,  the  ministers  of  the  allies  recommended  a 
special  commission  to  investigate  the  principles  of  a  new 
Constitution.  The  Swiss  contented  themselves  with  the  re- 
petition of  a  useless  Diet,  in  which  the  debates  were  angry 
and  tumultuous ;  and  a  civil  war  seemed  rapidly  approaching. 
Fortunately  the  allied  sovereigns  met  at  fiasle  in  Ja- 
nuary IS14»  and  the  parade  of  36,000  men  in  arms  disposed 
the  minds  of  the  most  factious  agitators  to  more  tranqnl  dis- 
cussion. The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  five  leading  powers  of 
Eurppe  were  admitted  to  the  Diet  held  in  March,  at  Zuric. 
Their  deliberations  continued  till  September,  when  a  final 
Constitution  adopting  the  distribution  into  nineteen  Cantdns, 
and  providing  compensations  for  Berne  and  Basle,  was 
voteil  bv  a  majority  of  members.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
resolvea  to  appeal  to  the  allies  then  assembled  in  Congress 
for  assistance  in  the  establishment  of  thc^new  government. 

These  steps  led  the  way  to  the  oflScial  *'  declaration  of  the 
powers  on  the  affairs  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy/'  which 
was  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Act  ultimately  adopt^d.  By 
this  the  perpetual  neutrality  of  Swisserland  was  guaranteed. 
The  XIX  Cantons  as  they  existed  in  1813,  were  acknow- 
ledged. The  Valais,  Geneva,  and  Neufchatel  were  united 
as  three  new  Cantons  to  the  Federation,  and  the  bishopric  of 
Basle  and  territory  of  Bienne  were  annexed  to  Berne.  After 
some  minor  provisions,  the  necessity  of  a  general  amnesty 
was  strongly  impressed  as  the  only  means  of  consolidating 
thepower  of  Swisserland  as  a  nation. 

When  this  protocol  was  referred  by  the  deputies  of  the 
Helvetic  Diet  to  their  respective  constituents,  abundance  of 
remonstrances  as  might  be  expected,  poured  in.  The  Gri- 
sons  submitted  to  the  loss  of  their  sovereignty  in  the  Italian 
provinces,  butcomplaiqed  bitterly  of  the  measure  which  strip- 
ped individuals  of  their  landed  property.  The  lower  district 
of  Underwalden  refused  any  abandonment  of  its  ancient 
Constitution,  alleging  their  objection  to  be  incorporated  with 
other  legislative  bodies,  whose  decrees  they  fancied  might 
clash  with  their  own  favourite  opinions  and  propensities. 
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At  length  in  spite  of  these  scruples  the  Diet  sncceeded  in 
promalgating  an  act  known  under  the  title  of  the  Fbdb^AIj 
Compact*  Herein  xxii  Cantons  mutually  guarantee  each 
others  territory  and  constitution.  The  contingent  of  troops 
to  be  furnished  by  the  general  body  is  in  the  proportion  of 
two  soldiers  from  e^erj  hundred  men^  and  amounts  in  the 
whole  to  32,886.  The  contingent  of  money  is  fixed  at 
540,107  French  iirres.  All  separate  aUiances  are  deprecated, 
and  an  important  article  settled  the  long  contested  question 
of  political  rights. 

*'  Art.  7*  Political  Righii. — *  The  Confederacy  sanctions  the 
principle,  that  as,  after  the  recognition  of  the  twenty-two  cantons, 
there  exitt  in  Swisserland  no  longer  any  subject  proTinces,  so 
likewise  the  enjoyment  of  political  rights  can  never,  in  anv  can- 
ton, become  an  exclusive  privilege  in  &vour  of  a  particular  dass  of 
dtissfis.'"    F.52. 

Zurich,  Berne,  and  Lncem^  are  termed  directing  Cantons, 
and  a  rotation  of  presidency  in  the  Diet  devolves  upon  each  of 
these  every  two  years.  Various  provisions  are  made  forseparate 
branches  of  administration  ;  and  the  Compact  freely  entered 
into  was  ratified  by  the  most  solemn  oaths. 

We  subjoin  Mr.  Planta's  account,  respecting  ecclesiastical 
matters.  They  appear  to  us  to  be  conducted  with  a  very 
dangerous  laxity. 

<'  The  reader  has  probably  noticed  that  in  the  above  Federal 
Act  no  decree  or  regmationis  laid  down  for  the  administration  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  concerns  of  the  country,  the  12th  article  only 
excepted,  which  provides  for  the  further  existence  and  guarantee 
of  the  convents  and  chapters,  and  the  security  of  their  properties,  as 
&r  aa.may  depend  on  their  respective  Governments*  Nor  are  the 
secondanr  treaties  sufficiently  explicit  on  the  subject.  May  we  not 
hence  inter  that  the  previous  religious  institutions  did  not  appear  to 
them  to  stand  in  need  of  any  material  corrective»  and  that  in  fkct 
any  partial  emendation  might  safely  be  left  to  the  local  autho.. 
rities?  All  that  we  can  therefore  gather  from  the  documents  hi- 
therto obtained,  merely  concerns  the  general  system  of  church 
discipline  relating  to  the  collective  body,  and  may  be  summed  up 
und^  the  following  heads : 

**  The  Supreme  Federal  Tribunal  or  Diet  cannot  -exercise  any 
positive  authority  or  jurisdiotion  in  rdlgious  matters ;  and  what- 
ever infiuence  it  may  occasionally  be  called  upon  to  exercise  must 
depend  entirely  on  the  feelings  and  circumstances  of  the  moment. 

^  The  principal  rights  of  supremacy^  which  seem  to  belong  to 
each  individual  Canton,  but  wnich  in  &ct  extend  over  the  whole 
coUectivelyf  are :  the  exercise  of  a.  strict  superintendence  arn^ 
eontroul  over  all  religious  establishments  by  the  supreme  sec 
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power }  the  right  of  exasniQing  into  the  Inode  of  acquiijo^  wi  dis- 
posmg  of  all  eccleaiastical  and  monastic  property ;  the  ha|>ility  of 
an  such  property  to  all  burdens  imposed  by  the  state  on  secular 
possessions ;  and  the  subjection  of  all  Papal  bulls,  pastoral  letters^ 
&c.  to  the  placet  or  exsejudtur  of  Goremment,  prior  to  their  pub- 
lication. 

**  Only  three  bishopries  exist  at  present  in  the  country ;  viz. 
those  cf  Laosanne  or  Friburg,  of  Sion  and  of  Coire ;  but  it  is  in 
eonterap|lalion  to  establish  two  in  addition,  at  Lncern  and  at 
Soleure;  Besides  these,  the  foreign  sees  of  Milan,  Como,  and 
Annecnr  extend  their  jurisdictions  over  several  parts  of  tbbe  country* 

**  Notwithstanding  a  few  r^trictive  inhibitions  in  some  of  the 
CatiioRc  cantons,  such  as  Lucem,  Friburg,  drc,  a  general  spirit  of 
toleration  seems  to  predominate  throughout  the  republic ;  ood  how 
fhr  the  Papal  power  has  dwindled'  n^ay  be  gathered  froQi  the 
instance  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Gallen,  the  imbot  of  which,  by  his  ar- 
bitrary proceedings,  occasioned  an  insurrection  in  the  year  1798^ 
which  drove  him  to  seek  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  state,  and  in  the 
end  brought  on  the  secularization  of  that  venerable  foundation. 
The  sovereign  Pontiff  exerted  all  the  means  in  his  power  to 
bring  about  the  re-establishment  of  the  chapter ;  but  neither  his 
dictates  nqr  his  intercessions  could  avail,  the  cantonal  Diet  firmly 
attering  to  their  decision."    P.  58« 

During  the  reign  of  100  days  the  tranquillity  of  Swisaer- 
land  was  once  again  threatened :  but  no  time  was  lost  to  put 
tiie  country  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  60,000  men  presented 
themselves  in  arms.  The  Swiss  regiments  which  had  been 
rabed  for  ^e  aevvioe  of  hwis  XVIII.  remaiiied  firm  to 
their  aUeguuioe ;  and  with  the!  exoqption  of  five  officeos/  (6f 
whom  it  nMst  be  observed  in  palliation  tbattkey  had  foUowed 
Bonaparto  in  alt  his  eampiugns)  they  refused  to  join  the  in- 
vader's army ;  and  having  diabanded  themselves,  retamed 
honrab  The  storm  parsed  away,  aqd  Baste  was  the  onhr  spot, 
as  if  in  retribution  for  its.  former  perfidy,  which  was  afiected 
by  the  brief  war.  The  Pedbral  Compact  received  the 
personal  sanction  of  the  great  sovereigns  in  Congre^^  ^^  the 
second  oc(^i^pation  of  Paris ;  and  the  inyiolability  of  the 
3ww,  ajpd  their  independence  from  all  foreign  ipQuepqe  wa,s 
4eoi49ff?d  to  be  cQiifonnable  to  the  t^e  interests  of  tl^  po- 
litics of  Europe. 

Mt*  Plenta  has  drawn  bis  mirri^t^ve  fr4m  thia  warka  of 
Meiater,  Usteri,  PicMit,  and  If  artaa;  and  the  imgA  ooUeotimi  of 
official  doGomenta  which  have  been  presented  to^P^arVsmieBti 
We  cannot  take  leave  of  hin»  withoat  expressiiun  oar  thaiibs 
for  tlie  liberal  m«iner  itt  which  by  tliia  separate  fViiot' he  has 
accommodated  the  purchasers  of  hia  former  editiens,  andw^ 
trust  he  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  extensive  circulation  of 
iiat  which  is  forthcoming. 
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A.RT.  V.  The  Rights  of  Sovereignty  in  Christian  States 
defended  in  some  chief  particulars :  a  Charge  delivered  to 
the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  London,  May  24; 
1821.  frith  Dissertations  ana  Collections  illustrating 
the  same  Subject ;  with  Reference  to  the  Works  of  Mr. 
Hooker,  and  Bishop  Warburton ;  together  with  those  of 
Chrotius,  De  Marca,  and  others.  By  Joseph  Holden 
Pott,  A.  M.  Vicar  of  St.  Martinis  in  the  Fields,  and 
Archdeacon  of  London.  Svo.  pp.  896.  Rivin^tons. 
1821, 

Thb  JQstice  oFthe  wise  man's  commendation  of  a  word  spo- 
ken in  due  season,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  work  before  tts» 
The  Tenerable  Archdeacon  of  London  has  wisely  improved 
the  opportanity  of  commnnicating  with  the  assembled  Clergy 
of  hss  Archdeaoonry,  by  bringing  nnder  their  consideration 
those  great  principles  of  oar  Protestant  Establishment  which 
have  been  too  mach  neglected  by  some  of  our  nioaern  states^ 
men,  in  their  anxiety  to  promote  a  favourite  measure*  In  a 
short  preface,  the  Archdeacon  indeed  dtsckiims,  aiid  doubt- 
less with  great  sincerity,  any  intention  of  offering  an  opinion 
on  those  public  measures  wnich  have  been  propounded^  and 
may  be  drawn  again  into  debate.  And  those  who  take  ujj^ 
his  volume,  with  a  hope  of  finding  in  it  any  strictures  on  the 
riews  and  objects  of  the  persons  who  now  advocate  the 
Roman  Catholic  claims ;  or  any  remarks  on  tbe  various  plans 
which  they  I|ave  at  different  times  recommended  to  the  legis- 
lature, will  be  disappointed.  The  Archdeacon,  like  a  wise 
master  builder,  looks  to  the  foundations ;  he  does  not  oceupy 
his  own  time,  or  that  of  the  assembled  Clergy,  in  disonsidng 
the  propositions  which  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  has  already 
refused  to  entertain ;  or  in  anticipating  the  new  shape  in 
which  the  question  may  be  next  brought  forward;  or  in 
pointing  out  the  evils  inseparable  from  the  adoption  of  the 
measure,  under  any  of  the  modificatioDS  to  which  it  has  been 
hitherto  sul^ected :  but  he  traces  and  vindicates  the  munds 
on  which  those  principles  are  built,  in  conformity  wim  which 
our  Protestant  Establishment  in  Church  and  State  has  been 
settied,  and  every  public  measure  by  which  the  interests  and 
security  of  that  ]&tablishment  may  be  affected,  should  at  all 
times  foe  governed  and  restrained.  A  correct  knowledge  of 
these  principles  is,  we  humbly  conceive,  essentially  requisite 
to  the  beneficial  discussion  of  such  questions  as  the  supporters 
of  the  ELoman  Catholics  are  anonally  forcing  upon  us :  and 
as  they  have  not  given  us  any  p^oof  of  their  accurate  ac- 
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qoamtanoe  with  them,  there  is  a  pecaliar  propriety  in  brio^^ 
ing  them  under  the  notice  <^  the  pablio,  in  those  words  \^ 
which  the  indastry  and. talents  of  some  of  the  ablest  men  this 
coantry  ever  produced  have  left  them  upon  record,  for  the 
instruction  and  direction  of  their  posterity. 

After  a  few  introductory  observations,  the  Archdeacon 
remarks  upon  the  Spirit  of  Froselytismi  as  distinguished  from 
true  religious  seal ;  the  one  shewing  itself  in  an  anxious  de- 
sire by  cdl  methods  to  make  converts  to  a  party,  the  other 
labouring  only  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
world,  without  regard  to  any  sinister  motives,  or  factious  ad* 
vantages.  The  Pharisee  whom  our  Saviour  described,  bore 
tile  distinguishing  marks  of  the  proselyting  spirit ;  and  the 
Onostio,  tiie  Heretic,  the  Donatist,  and  the  Fapist  have  all 
inherited  them ;  and  as  they  have  worked  after  the  same  paf^* 
tern,  the  effects  produced  by  tlieir  labours  have  been  similar. 

To  those  who  maintain,  that  this  spirit  is  one  and  th^same 
with  that  honest  zeal  which  ought  t<>  influence  every  Chris- 
tian, the  Archdeacon  replies^ 

^  Is  this  true  \  Have  the  wisest  and  the  best  meo»  the  disciples 
of  an  heavenly  Teacher,  displaved  this  overbearing  temper  in  all 
ages  i  Has  their  zeal  been  of  that  kind  only  to  which  tlie  censure 
of  our  Lord  applies?  Do  we  find  this  temper  grafted  upon  the  in- 
junctions given  by  him  to  his  own  appointed  witnesses  ?  Was  it 
ever  visible  in  their  examples ;  St.  Paul  in  his  conversion,  retained 
indeed  his  noble  seal  for  truth,  but  the  blind  and  headlong  spirit 
of  the  Pharisee  was  supplied  fVom  thenceforth,  by  a  steady  mode- 
ration, Irv  discretion  and  forbearance,  by  a  cahii  attendance  6n  the 
will  of  God,  exactly  limited  to  what  was  fit  and  prudent  in  aH 
cases.  To  whiph  let  it  be  added  in  answer  to  the  taunting  caviller^ 
that  the  zeal  which  is  so  justly  marked  with  censure,  is  found  at 
all  times  in  as  high  degrees  of  obstinacy  and  of  headlong  ea^« 
ness,  in  men  who  are  professed  and  open  enemies  to  all  relmtoob 
who  stand  forth  as  the  foes  to  every  good  thing  in  every  fonvk 
Ibey  seldom  fail  to  manifest  the  same  indefatigable  pains  to  warp 
the  minds  of  others  and  to  gather  proselytes.  I  may  safely  leave 
it,  then,  to  the  good  sense  and  experience  of  our  own  age^  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  steady  zeal  tor  all  sound  principles  and  for 
every  good  design,  and  a  busy,  meddling,  overweening  zeal,  which 
carries  with  it  at  all  tiroes  the  morbid  character  by  which  its  rest- 
less temper  is  excited,  and  its  partial  humour  no  less  visibly  de- 
noted. When,  indeed,  sincere  and  upright  men,  who  do  not. 
share  in  all  the  views  of  keener  leaders,  are  contented  to  partake 
in  some  part  of  their  designs,  they  will  not  I  trusf^  impole  a 
IhulQr  s^l  to  others,  who  may  pause  a  little  before  they  consent  to 
yield  the  cautionary  limit,  or  to  forego  the  present  grounds  of 
safety,  even  where  the  purpose  is  the  noble  one  of  redreasiBig  ii^ 
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conveniences  and  removing  evib,  whtch  are  iVequently  more  easy 
CD  be  seeq  and  felt,  than  to  be  remedied."    P.  S. 

These  are  observations  wMeh  will  nattiraily  present  thean 
selves  to  the  mind  of  every  thinkinfrtnAny  when  he  contem- 
plates the  extraordinary  union  of  varioas  hostile  spirits,  to 
promote  the  cause  of  concession  to  the  Romish  Church.  AH 
and  each  of  those,  who  tfow  support  the  claims  of  that  domi- 
neering Churchy  have  felt  her  supremacy  to  be  injurious  to 
their  interests.  Experience  has  proved,  that  she  has  never 
yet  possessed  power,  without  exerting  it  for  purposes  aa 
iacompatibie  with  the  views  of  the  political  theorists  whom 
she  now  reckons  among  her  advocates,  as  they  have  beexi 
detrimental  to  the  religious  liberty  for  which  her  sectarian 
defenders  have  so  fiercely  contended.  The  generationa 
which  have  passed  away  were  wise  enough  to  see  this.  Th<^ 
politicians  from  whom  our  modem  whigs  have  borrowed  their 
name  without  inheriting  their  principles,  have  gained  an 
bonourable  place  in  history  by  meir  spirited  and  successful 
resistance  of  papal  domination :  and  the  dissenters  of  the 
same  period,  were  clear-sighted  enough  to  perceive,  that  the 
nttte  finger  of  Itome,  would  be  heavier  than  the  loins  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  that,  if  they  united  with  the  papists 
in  overturning  the  mild  authority  of  the  Established  Religion^ 
they  must  expect  to  change  a  toleration,  which  left  to  the 
conscientious  man,  nothing  more  to  wish  for  on  the  score  of 
rdigion,  for  oatward  conformity  to  popish  superstition,  or  a 
persecntion  wliich  wonld  destroy  where  it  ooold  not  convert. 
Some  modem  statesmen,  and  modem  seotarists  have  taken 
what  tbey  doabtless  think  a  more  enlarged  and  liberal  view 
of  the  question :  they  seem  to  think,  that  the  apprehensions 
whioh  disturbed  the  rest  of  their  forefathers  were  the  mere 
dreams  of  a  disordered  fancy;*  and  that  the  bulwarksi  whiob 
they  erected  against  Romish  iq^gr^sion,  were  an  unnecessary 
demonstration  of  jealousv  and  fear. 

We  may  then  adopt  the  Archdeacon's  language,  and  pre- 
sume that  even  ^Asy  will  allow,  ''  that  those  restrictiona 
against  which  such  urgent  pleas  have  been  put  forward,  were 
once  at  least  deemed  necessary." 

**  They  are  not  the  fetters,  then,  which  have  been  forged  by 
bigotry,  or  defvised  by  headlong  zealots ;  unless  you  will  rank  in 
that  tainted  class,  the  calmest  and  the  wisest  men,  in  aH  depart- 
ments, which  this  land  hath  ever  bred.  It  is  a  generous  senti- 
ment, no  doubt,  which  ever  way  our  judgment  may  incline  at 
present,  which  disposed  candid  men  to  think  and  believe^  that  the 
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leaaon  forxew  meamires,  where  improvemeiit  is  tbc  objeet,  is  ar^ 
med.  It  is  a  virtuous  feeling  which  incliaes  men  to  think  that 
restraints  which  are  suflSciently  deplorable,  and  nerer  warranted 
but  by  strict  necessity,  for  preservation  or  defence,  may  at  length 
be  laid  aside.  It  is  too,  let  me  be  allowed  to  say,  a  sentiment  aa 
pure,  as  free  from  bigotry  and  headlong  zeal,  as  full  of  all  care  for 
the  public  cood ;  and  above  all,  for  the  best  interests  of  religion^ 
on  which  the  public  good  must  be  established,  which  disposes 
others  to  use  much  caution  and  consideration ;  to  look  well  to 
those  direful  and  unchanging  principles  which  first  produced  the 
sad  necessity  for  civil  and  religious  separations ;  principles  which 
admit  no  variation  and  can  suffer  no  abatemeht,  since  they  bear 
the  fancied  seal,  and  plead  the  bold  but  unsupported  dialleogej  of 
infallible  authority.*'    P.  5. 

4 

Of  these  principles,  the  first  is  that  '*  which  limits  the 
whole  hope  of  salvation,  and  confines  the  christian  name  it* 
self  to  one  portion  of  the  Christian  Church."  While  this  ia 
inaintained,  no  ground  can  be  found,  on  which  the  Romanists 
and  the  Protestant  can  meet  with  mutual  confidence.  The 
Roman  Catholic,  believing  that  no  salvation  can  be  found 
out  of  his  own  Church,  will  be  urged  bv  the  strongest  and 
best  feelings  of  bis  nature,  to  snatch  the  Protestant  from  per- 
dition by  any  available  means;  by  entreaty,  argument  or 
force:  and  a  Protestant  Church  must  ever  be  upon  her 
guard,  against  the  invasions  of  those,  who  hold  her  very  exia* 
tence  in  horror,  .as  a  snare  and  a  trap  for  the  souls  of  men* 

**  Who,"  says  the  Archdeacon,  **  would  not  strive  for  proselytes, 
if  such  a  notion 'could  be  true?  You  may  firame  laws,  and  grant 
indulgences,  in  the  generous  hope  of  promoting  union  in  the  land  ; 
but  where  can  be  the  points  of  mutuqj  forbearance,  where  the 
warmest  feelings  of  the  heart  are  thus  enaaged  on  settled  grounds 
of  mispersuasion :  not  roused  to  contend  tor  victory  or  power,  but 
lo  snatch  men  from  perdition.*^    P.  €• 

He  anticipates  the  answer,  that,  admitting  all  this  danger 
to  be  real,  it  cannot  be  prevented,  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  be  assailed  by  restraints  on  temporal  rights.  But,  is  it 
true  that  temporal  rights  as  they  are  called,  (aDd  be  it  re- 
membered that  by  temporal  rights  we  are  here  to  understand 
political  power,  which  upon  the  principles  of  those  who  op- 
pose us  is  the  right  of  no  itidividual,  but  is  given  by  society 
to  those  only  who  appear  to  the  united  body  to  be  best  fitted 
to.  promote  its  common  welfare,)  is  it  tme»  that  restraints 
on  such  rights  may  not  lessen  the  danger  ?  Experience  would 
seem  to  teach  a  contrary  lesson ;  and  it  scarcely  becomes  qs,. 
who  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  Protestant  Establishmeot,  bleft- 
^Dgs  which  we  believe  to  h«Y0  been  hitherto  secured  to  oa' 
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by  flioB6  Very  rmtrainU,  to  admit  that  tke  safe-gnards  pro<- 
vided  by  our  ancestors  Hre  nugatory »  while  they  appear  to  u^ 
to  ba?e  produced  their  intended  effects. 

We  confess  onrsdres  inclined  to  argne,  that  restraints  on 
the  possession  of  political  power  by  individaals,  may  be  law- 
fally  imposed  by  all  societies :  and  that,  in  such  a  society  as 
that  in  which  we  live*  coiisisting  of  Chnrclr  and  State,  united 
by  a  constitntion  guaranteeing  to  each  its  own  privileges 
and  secnrity,  in  a  mode  compatible  with  the  common  interests 
of  botbr  it  IT  not  only  lawful  or  expedient,  bat  absolutely  ne« 
cessary,  to  withhold  political  power^  from  all  whose  principles 
are  essentially  hostile  to  the  security  of  either. 

**  Who  can  deny,''  says  the  Archdeacon,  '*  that  the  same  zeal 
which  we  know  cannot  be  restrained  by  human  laws,  and  is  not 
the  proper,  object  of  them,  will  not  be  abundantly  assisted,  and 
find  its  strength  renewed  by  the*  influence  of  public  credit,  by  the 
share  to  be  acquired  in  legislative  powers,  and  by  wide  and  inti* 
taate  participations  in  the  public  councils  and  mixed  government 
of  the  country.  It  is  not,  I  suppose,  the  wish  to  lend  such  strength 
to  be  employed  against  the  I'rotestant  Establishments  with  which 
she  best  interests  and  acknowledged  basb  of  the  government  in 

lis  land  are  essentially  connected.''    P*  7- 


*  This  is  undoubtedly  a  sound  practical  view  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  are  called  upon  to  determine,  not  whether  we  wilt 
restrain  the' Roman  Catholics,  but  whether  we  will  grant 
them  that  power  of  which  our  ancestors,  by  sad  experience 
of  the  use  they  made  of  it,  were  induce4  to  deprive  them. 
We  have  unhappily  no  reason  to  believe  that  their  principles 
are  changed,  we  have  therefore  no  inducements  to  alter  our 
policy. 

There  are  but  two  ways  in  the  Archdeacon's  opinion,  in 
which  peace  can  be  found,  or  security  preserved.  The  one 
is  by  a  change  of  principle  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics :  but  this- he  considers  to  be  hopeless,  as  their  boast  is 
fliat  all  change  is  impossible.  The  other  ia^  a  change  of  feel- 
ing, and  of  this  he  thinks  that  the  prospect  is  abundantly 
more  favourable.  It;  may  be  so ;  but  to  those  who  look  for 
noy  permanent  security  irom  such  a  change,  we  recommend 
a  serious  consideration  (tf  the  following  passage. 

**  The  misfortune  is,  with  respect  even  to  those  sects  which  are 
l^ss  tied  to  fix  determinations  than  the  Church  of  Rome  is,  that 
after  better  feelinjgs  have  prevailed  over  fierce  and  narrow  decla* 
rations ;  i^r  what  is  frantic  or  fahatical,  the  growth  of  supersti- 
tious fiuicies  or  of  wild  delusion,  has  worked  i^,  and  is  either  co* 
vesad'  or  ^gotten,  the  se^rt  iuelf  remains  in  all^  its  separate  dis^ 
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linctioDs,  and  with  all  the  plausible  improvemciiC  which  ariaes 
from  retaining  what  is  good  in  life  and  manners,  and  which,  thongh 
combined  still  with  whimsical  particulars,  forms  a  real  ground  of 
solid  worth.  Thus  the  bond  of  union  is  irreparably  broken,  ^ven 
where  Uie  worst  features  have 'been  softened,  and  where  a  better 
garb  has  been  assumed."    P.  8. 

If  an  illostration  of  the  truth  of  this  remark  is  required,  it 
may  be  furnished  by  the  history  of  our  own  protestant  divi* 
sions*  When  we  trace  them  back  to  the  original  objections 
taken  against  our  Church  by  the  puritans,  the  nursing  fathers 
of  sectarianism,  we  shall  find  that  scarcely  any  plea  then 
urged  by  them  as  an  apology  for  separation  is  now  persisted 
in.  The  original  grounds  of  disunion  have  been  in  great 
measure  surrendered,  at  least  in  practice ;  and  on  all  diese 
points  a  great  change  of  feeling  has  taken  place  ;  but  thq 
spirit  of  division  stiU  survives,  and  its  influence  is  undimi-- 
Dished . 

Deprecating  all  querulous  remarks,  and  every  hasty  or 
violent  measure  as  unworthy  of  our  cause  and  character  ; 
and  protesting  with  equal  earnestness  against  all  negligenoe 
or  indifibrence  in  so  critical  a  juncture ;  the  Archdeacon  con-* 
ceives  our  best  mode  of  defence  to  consist  in  a  vindicatioa  of 
the  main  principles  of  union,  against  which  i^  any  time  ac- 
cidental combinations  or  direct  attacks  are  made^ 

*'  The  ground  of  union  in  this  land,  under  the  good  care  of  Pro. 
vidence,  derives  its  chief  stability  from  that  well  defined  and  fim« 
damental  rule  of  government,  by  which  in  every  state  and  every 
country,  things  sacred  and  things  ciril  should  be  subject  to  ono 
Sovereign  Supremacy.  This  was  the  first  point  which  at  the. 
dawn  of  reformation  m  this  land,  was  rescued  from  tlie  gradual  en- 
croachments which  had  been  made  by  those,  who  traversed  rocks 
and  seas,  the  natural  limits  of  the  states  of  this  world,  in  order  to 
fix  a  visionary  throne,  of  more  than  magic  power  and  mystic  influ« 
ence,  in  the  bosoms  of  far  severed  empires. 

**  Our  aim  must  be,  if  it  be  yet  possible,  to  conrince  the  great 
body  of  our  countrymen  of  the  real  excellence  of  that  which  they 
possess,  in  order  that  they  may  look  well  to  what  they  are  required 
to  give  away.  This  is  a  task  which  in  all  reason  we  should  think 
to  be  no  hard  one,  and  yet  it  b  always  found  to  be  most  difficult  in 
practice :  as  if  nodiing  could  be  seen  to  any  just  advantage  which 
a  man  holds  already  in  his  hand,  and  which  he  may  continue  ^ 
retain,  if  he  has  the  wisdom  to  understand  his  own  good,  and  not . 
to  yield  it  as  the  child  does  the  best  thing  which  he  possesses,  for 
any  worthless  counterfeit.'*    P.  10. 

The  law  of  England  knows  but  of  one  sovereign  Powor. 
The  King  is  the  supreme  head  of  the  realm,  in  all  eansea,' 
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aad  o?er  all  persons,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  The 
Roman  (TathoUc  does  not  admit  the  obligation  v>f  the  law  in 
this  respect:  he  acknowledges  the  King  as  his  sover^^ign  in 
temporal  caases  only :  in  all  spiritual  concerns  be  conceives 
that  his  aUegiance  is  doe  to  another  power,  to  the  Pope  as 
the  supreme  head  of  the  Church  on  earth. 

The  advocates  of  concession  require  us  therefore  to  grant 
a  complete  participation  of  political  power  and  influence  in 
oar  free  state  to  those  who  yield  only  a  divided  allegiance  to 
the  King  who  is  its  head  ;  and  profess  that  they  owe .  obe- 
dience in  some  particulars  to  another  sovereign,  who  is  es«  . 
sentially  hostile  to  one  branch  of  our  Constitution  as  by  law 
^tablished.  When  they  are  called  upon  to  shew  us  how 
such  a  point  can  be  safely  conceded,  the  question  is  never 
fairly  met ;  but  an  attempt  is  made  to  evade  it,  by  a  sophis- 
tical  representation  of  tne  supremacy  claimed  by  the  Pope^ 
that  it  may  appear  compatible  with  the  legitimate  rights  of 
the  Sovereign,  and  the  safety  of  the  State :  as  if,  in  this  case 
at  least,  a  kingdom  might  be  divided  against  itself  without ' 
being  brought  to  desolation ;  and  a  .maii  might  serve  two 
masters,  without  prejudice  to  the  interests  of  either.  Where 
then  such  opinions  prevail,  and  are  perseveringly  defended, 
the  role  must  be  plainly  laid  down,  and  the  grounds  on  which 
it  is  framed  as  plainly  stated :  and  for  this  purpose  we  can- 
hot  do  better  than  use  the  words  of  the  volume  before  us. 

^  It  is  of  the  nature  diea  and  essence  of  til  governments,  of 
what  kind  soever  they  may  be^  and  whatever  societies  they  may 
include^  to  have  aU  things  subject  in  sope  measure  to  the  sove- 
reign authorit;^.  From  this  subiection  nothing  is  exempted  but 
what  belongs  indeed  to  some  rule,  over  which  no  control  of  man 
can  be  rightfully  exerted ;  such  as  the  privil^e  of  conscience : 
the  duty  of  sdf- preservation;  the  regard  to  pubnc  welfare,  as  that 
forms  the  main  end  of  laws  and  government;  and  more  especially 
the  things  which  are  prescribed  by  express  and  indubitable  pre. 
cepts  of  divine  authority  clearly  and  sufficiently  made  known* 
With  these  restrictions,  the  principles  of  sovereignty  in  our  own 
land,  are  applicable  to  all  things  and  persons.  They  have  been 
traced  accorcungly  by  our  best  writers  to  this  fourfold  ground ;  to 
the  common  right,  which  I  have  just  named,  of  sovereignty  in  all 
stated  and  mider  every  dispensation-^to  the  pattern  of  the  Jewish 
state  parUcukurly,  sanctioned  as  that  was  by  the  divine  appoint* 
ment,  and  displayed  in  a  matter  which  was  neither  local  nor  pecu- 
liar— to  the  plain,  intimation  of  the  will  of  God  declared  en  this 
head  in  the  page  of  Scripture,  first  in  the  word  of  prophecy  con* 
cemtng  Christian  states  and  rulers,  and  then  in  the  subsequent 
directions  which  were  given,  with  immediate  reference  to  the  civil 
power,  by  Christ  himself  and  his  first  witnesses— and  to  the  laws 


/ 
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•f  this  redm^  before  they  weve  oveiborne  by 

These  are  the  grounds  which  we  have  to  maintain,  andliisst 

|Iiat  we  never  shall  desert  titein."    P.  13, 

'  The  propriety  of  giving  to  the  3o verdgn.  sway  in  religioOii 
taaseSf  and  over  veligiods  persons,  follows  from  the  necessity 
of  religion  itself,  as  the  foundation  oiT  oar  cqmmon  welfare, 
and  mataal  cotifidenoe.    For  religion  being  that,  withoat 
which  society  cannot  long  subsist,  nor  the  be^t  interests  of 
society  be  at  all  preserved  ;  the  sovereigi^  niler,  whose  dot^ 
it  is  to  watch  over  the  interests,  and  maintain  inviolate  the 
bonds  of  society,  mast  have  the  concerns  of  religion  within 
bis  ken,  and  under  his  controul.    In  only  one  instance,  as  it 
lias  often  been  observed,  has  an  attempt  been  ma()3  to  govern 
a  state  withoat  providing  for  religion  \  and  the  r^smt  haa 
been  such  |is  will  scarcely  induce  i^ny  wise  or  good  man  to 
wish  that  the  experiment  may  be  repeated.    Two  poimlar 
objections  have  been  urged  against  a  stfite  religion.    It  haa 
been  said  that  as  religion  is  a  private  and  personal  qoncem, 
ihe  ruler  ought  not  to  interfere  with  its  principles ;  that  he 
cannot  controal  its  feelings,  nor  take  cognizance  of  that  in- 
ward tribute  of  sincere  obedience  which  it  exacts.    To  thi^ 
it  is  answered,  that,  as  the  outwar4  act  of  obeijiieiice  whiclf 
the  Sovereign  is  indisputably  authorized,  nay,  bound  to  ex- 
act, will  depend  in  great  measure^  for  the  zeal,  punctuality^ 
and' effect  with  which  it  is  performed,  on  those  religious  prin- 
"piples  which  are  and  have  been  the  only  smre  guides  of  huuian 
conduct  to  a  good  end ;  unless  he  provide  for  the  incnldatidn 
of  these  principles,  it  may  be  in  vain  for  him  to  require  the 
outward  act  of  obedience.    It  is  also  alleged,  that,  if  the 
Sovereign  has  a  power  of  prescribing  in  matters  of  religion, 
he  may  prescribe  things  injurious  to  its  interests,  ifh^  be 
either  deceived  himself,  or  thinks  that  his  own  interests  will 
be  served  by  upholding  the  deceptions  which  others  maj 
practice.  '  To  i\iii!  it  is  a  sufficient  replv,  that  all  power  may 
be  abbsed  In  every  instance  in  which  it  may  be  exerted. 
But,  as  it  is  hecessa^ry  for  the  good  of  all,  that  power  should 
be  placed  somewh'eire,  though  it  may  be  abused ;  %o  prevent 
Us  exercise  ^n  any  thing  of  real  moment,  becai^sp  it  may  by 
possibility  b^  injario^sTy  directed,  would  be  as  nnsaie  in 
practice^  as  the  plea  pa  ^hich  th^t  r^tr^nt  i$  justified  is 
false  in  re^asoning; 

*  '*  To  deny  the  salutaiy  pow,er  of  civil  ru^rs  in  things  of  chi^ 
moment  in  the  common  interests  of  men,  so  *&r  as  they  are  left  to 
human  arbitration,  because  men  may  abuse  their  power  and  perl 
iert  their  reason,  would  be  to  impeach  all  governmenisy  and  to 
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the  use  of  reason  alto.  Men^  mu8t  content  about  the 
fint,  and  they  mtut  use  their  reason  though  it  may  mislead  them ;' 
for  what  else  shall  be  their  guide  ?  God  never  gave  a  rule  to  su- 
persede it.  It  is  in  the  haml  of  God  alone  to  guide  and  govern  alt' 
tiliass  with  unerring  truth  and  wisdom,  according  to  his  gracioiif 
word  and  sacred  promise  to  his  Church  and  household/*    P.  l7<^ 

For  a  farther  elucidation  of  tiie  important  subject  before 
binii  tl^e  Arphdeaeon  refers  his  hearers 

*'  To  the  judgment  of  our  own  Divines,  but  more  especially  as 
their  sense  has  been  collected  and  enforced  by  the  pen  of  Hooker,' 
of  wifose  work  what  was  remarked  of  Barrow  might  have  been  as 
tndy  said,  that  he  left  nothing  for  others  to  supply.  And  so  stood 
die  matter,  until  men  grew  weary  of  walking  in  one  track,  and 
ifntil  one  eminent  Divine  of  our  own  Church,  who  would  never 
tread  in  any  nian  s  steps,  professed  to  give  a  model  of  his  own.'* 
P.  17. 

In  the  remainder  of  his  Charge,  the  Archdeacon  shews  the 
points  of  difference  between  the  doctrines  held  by  Hooker  and 
Warbdrtoo  on  this  subject ;  and  gives  his  suffrage  for Jhel 
former,  as  best  according  with  Scriptoipe,  reason,  and  the 
judgment  conformable  to  both,  upon  which  the  model  of  oqf 
own  happy  and  well  settled  government  in  Church  and  State 
^as  been  established.  Hooker  maintains  that,  though  the 
Church  and  the  Commonwealth  be  in  themselves  distinct  and 
separate  societies,  there  is  no  reason  why  one  and  the  same 
person,  or  governing  power,  may  not  bear  princijpal  sway  in 
both.     He  shews  that 

*'  '  The  heathen  had  their  spiritual  laws  and  causes  always 
severed  from  the  temporal :  but  this  did  not  constitute  two  in-i 
depettdent  states  among  them.'  He  makes  the  same  remark  con* 
ceming  Israel,  and  observes  that,  as  this  was  the  case  '  where  the 
Lord  himself  appointed  both  the  temporal  and  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion ;  some  reason  must  be  alleged  why  it  should  be  otherwise 
in  the  Church  of  Christ.'  He  then  lays  down  this  as  *  the  prin-' 
ciple  which  the  Church  and  commonwealth  of  this  realm  nave 
decidedly  adopted ;'  and  he  aslcs^  *  whether  in  order  to  defeat  the 
whole  pretension  which  rests  upon  the  perpetual  reason  and  the 
constant  ends  of  government,  and  hath  the  clear  example  of  al( 
states  sacred  and  profane,  it  can  be  thought  that  kings  by  em* 
bracing  Christianity,  do  thereby  receive  any  such  law  as  takes  away> 
from  them  the  weightiest  part  of  their  sovereignty :  wbether  being 
infidel,  they  might  do  more  in  causes  of  religion,  than  now  they  can 
being  true  Believers,  whether  they  must  submit  to  a. domestic  or  a* 
/bifign  head^  and  be  subject  either  to  their  fubjecti^  or  te 
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mander  of  aaother  country » and  diajt  in  the  duofeit  tfaiogs 
commonwealths  do  stand.' 

**  Bishop  Warburton  *  maintains  that  the  distinction  between  .tlie 
societies  is  necessary  and  perpetual,  which  Hooker  does  not  deny : 
but  he  will  not  admit  with  Hooker,  that  it  is  natural  and  pi>oper  thait 
the  Sovereign  Power,  in  all  things  not  excepted  by  divine  appoint- 
ment, should  retain  their  right  of  government  over  all  persons  and 
in  all  causes :  nor  will  he  grant  £at  where  the  state  is  Christiatty 
the  same  person  who  bears  the  chief  sway  has  the  right  to  rule  as 
supreme  over  the  Church.  On  the  contrary,  instead  of  maintaining 
with  the  whole  stream  of  our  best  writers  and  divines  the-  jcoeiinon 
i^ht  in  this  respect  of  sovereign  princes,  and  the  fit  controui  of 
Cnristian  powers  in  Christian  states  igpon  the  groimd  of  this  rights 
and  on  the  score  of  mutual  duty,  he  contends  for  a  voluntary  com- 

fact,  in  which  the  Church  resigns  her  independence  for  protection, 
le  makes  the  whole  supremacy  to  be  the  result  of  this  agreement. 
This  is  the  peculiar  feature  of  his  scheme  and  constitutes  its  marked 
difference  from  that  of  Hooker.  It  lies  open  to  much  inconve- 
nience, and  is  entangled  with  some  inconsistency  when  he  comes 
to  replace,  as  he  doesj  in  every  point,  the  leading  principles  which 
he  professes  to  neglect:  for  whoever  will  look  with  attention 
through  the  work  of  Bishop  Warburton,  will  find  that  after  much 
shew  of  variation  from  preceding- writers,  and  some  marks  of  con* 
tempt  too  for  their  judgment,  he  replaces  one  by  one,  in  remoter 
parts  of  his  treatise,  every  stone  which  he  pf  ofesses  to  cast  out 
irom  the  first  foundation  of  his  own  design  There  is  this  nudn  in- 
convenience in  his  scheme,  that  what  rests  upon  no  fixed  ground  of 
common  right,  may  be  disputed  without  end.  But  surely  jt  is  jaat 
as  reasonable  to  suppose  with  Mr.  Hooker,  that  nothing  hinders 
but  that  Christian  princes  may  bear  sway  in  Christian  states,  the 
voice  of  nature  directing  that  there  should.be  but  one  Sovereign. 
Power  in  one  state,  and  the  Church  never  having  had  a  privilege 
against  this.;  as  it  is  to  siipfMise  with  Bishop  Warbmrton,  that  8te- 

grenie  Powers  may  rule  ujkhi  compact  or  agreement,  and  that  the 
hurdi  may  yield  its  privileges  for  the  sake  of  the  proteetton 
ghnen.  The  author  of  llie  Alliance  grants  that  without  that  pro- 
teetton, the  Church  could  not  long  subsist  as  a  society,  and  yet  he 
will  not  altow  the  provision  made  to  this  efiect  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  laws  of  Providence.  He  refers  us  for  the  grounds 
ef  it  to  mutual  consent  for  mutnal  benefit.  Such  is  the  chief  par. 
ticular  for  the  sake  of  which  this  ingenious  writer  makes  a  shew  of 
forsaking  all  preceding  aathorides,  diough  in  fact,  having  amply 
proved  &e  pomt  of  mutual  benefit,  which  has  never  been  disputed, 
he  ooroes  round  to  the  same  position  which  had  been  before  so  well 
ettablished  and  defended."    P.  9a 

The  Archdeacon  then  proceeds  to  sum  up  Hooker's  argxt- 
ment. 

^  The  sunKof  Mr.  Hooker's  judgment  appears  then  to  be,  that 
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Qie  Cbrbtias  di^peiiBaiion  did  not  take  aaray  the  original  autboiily 
and  just  rights  of  dvil  govaroon ;  but  left  to  them  all  such  power 
as  they  ever  had  over  all  persons  and  causes,  with  the  necessary 
exceptions  of  those  things  which  are  determined  and  provided  by 
the  laws  of  God,  whose  own  word,  in  such  particular  respects, 
prevents  that  total  devolution  of  authority  which  both  Locke  and 
Warburton  q>pear  to  think  might  take  place  where  any  right  for 
prescribing  in  such  things,*  should  be  granted.''    P.  '20. 

And  again, 

**  Bfr.  Hooker  never  denies  that  God  bath  prescribed  for  the 
government  of  the  Church  the  standing  and  perpetual  laws  of  his 
revealed  will,  of  which  the  Scripture  is  the  sole  depository.  He 
shews  plainly  that  there  are  ministerial  powers  invested  in  the  spi- 
ritual Pastor  which  can  belong  to  no  otner. 

**  He  draws  this  conclusion,  <  that  for  the  received  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  Churdi,  the  King  hath  supreme  authority,  but 
against  them,  never..' 

'*  In  a  word  the  personal  union  of  the  Church  and  Common* 
wealth,  where  the  same  individuals  compose  both,  cannot  be  de- 
nied :  but  this  does  not  destroy  the  natural  distinction  of  societies, 
or  cancel  those  rights  which  belong  essentially  to  each.  The  spi- 
ritual Pastor  retains  his  privilege  of  which  he  cannot  be  divested, 
and  the  sovereign  Power  keeps  its  supremacy  within  those  limits 
which  the  word  of  God,  and  the  known  ends  of  government  must 
dways  put.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  this  Supremacy  may  be 
cxercbed  in  things  relating  to  religion  by  the  Sovereign  Power  in 
Christian  States,  unless  we  win  take  one  of  these  opinions,  either 
that  the  Christian  character  itself  excludes  aU  such  dominion ;  or 
Restrains  it  to  a  £Emcied  reign  of  Christ  on  earth,  distinct  from  his 
universal  rule ;  or  confines  it  to  his  Ministers  alone ;  or  vests  it  in 
some  supposed  vicegerent  to  whom  it  is  thought  to  be  derived.. 
All  these  notions  have  had  their  turn  in  the  world,  and  are  most 
opposite  to  Scripture,  reason,  and  the  judgment  (conformable  to 
both)  upon  which  the  model  of  our  own  happy  and  well  settled 
government  in  Church  and  State,  hath  been  established. 

^  Thus  by  defending  the  capacity  and  privileges  of  Sovereign 
Power  to  bear  sway  in  all  causes,  that  are  left  fiee  to  discretion, 
.  and  by  shewing  at  the  same  time  the  perpetual  exception  as  to 
things  determined  and  provided  by  Divine  authority,  Mr.  Hooker 
has  for  ever  overtlurown  both  the  wild  suggestions  of  Erastian  theo- 
riats,  and  the  groundless  daim  of  a  perpetual  empire  in  the  Church, 
independent,  even  in  Christian  countries,  on  the  Sovereign  Power/' 
P.  24. 

The  concluding  passage  of  the  Charge  is  as  follows : 

«  Whatever  may  be  the  wish  of  any  man  to  sprant  indulgences^ 
for  which  no  man  feels  more  heartily  inclined  tnan  I  do,  even  to 
the  Utmost  point  bieyond  iriiich  it  may  be  impossible  to  go  ftirther. 
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tod  yet  presenre  the  Itniits   which  have  been  so  hardly    wos 

Irom  inroad  and  encroachmenty  yet  let  us  look  well  to  fixed  and 

well  laid  principles ;  for  if  they  shall  be  weakened  or  conceded 

k  may  cost  a  bitter  strifb  for  their  recovery.    The  valae  of  thinga 

•nee  yielded  is  ill  learned  by  the  loss  itself  which  takes  place, 

and  by  the  consequences  which  ensue." '  F*  27. 

We  h^ve  given  this  extract  with  pleaanre,  and  we 
fallv  aacord  with  its  spirit.  At  the  same  time,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  express  our  solemn  and  deliberate  bonvicUon,  a 
oonviotion/  aa  we  believe^  not  formed  en  slight  grounds ; 
^rtainly  not  with  unbecoming  haste^  or  npon  a  mere  super* 
fioial  examination  of  the  question ;  that  greater  indulgences 
ctenot  be  safely  granted ;  because  we  have  already  arrived  at 
that  "  points  beyond  which  it  is  impossible  to  go  further,  and 
at  the  siane  time  to  preserve  the  limits  Whi<m  have  been  so 
bardly  won  from  inroad  and  encroachment.'* 

The  Dissertations  and  Collections  which  form  the  larger 
portion  of  this  volume,  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  main 
subject  of  tbc  Charge,  by  producing  the  sentiments  of  the 
most  illustrious  writers  on  the  question  which  it  discusses; 
and  at  tbe  same  time  to  justify  the  observations  which  the 
Archdeacon  has  thought  it  right  to  make  upon  "  the  al- 
liance" of  Bishop  Warburton,  by  some  references  to  tbe  work* 
itself.  He  has  thpugl^t  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  tbe 
length  to  whic)i  these  dissertations  and  collections  have  beeii> 
f^xtended,  and  tbe  disproportionate  size  of  them  as  compared 
with  the  Charge,  which  they  are  intended  to  illustrate. 
'  The  apology  we  will  venture  to  say  was  uiinecessary.' 
Sivery  reader  who  wishes  to  investigate  this  important,  anfd 
in  some  respects  difficult  question,  wiU  feel  grateful  to  the' 
Archdeacon  for  the  mfiterials  which  he  has  thus  accumulated ; 
tad  the  judgment  with  which  he  has  selected,  from  mapy 
]tironder6o8  volumes,  the  sentiments  ot  men  who  have  lopg 
been  considered  as  tbe  greatest  authorities  on  such  subjects. 
'  TfiJcing  the  known  rule  of  St.  Augustin  as  the  text  oi^ 
yhich  his  comments  are  to  be  raised  ;  "in  hoc  Re^  Deo 
servire,  in  quanti^m  Stages  sunt,  si  in  suo  regno  bona  jubeantt 
mala  prohibeant;  pon  solum  qusp  pertinent  ad  hamanam  so* 
C|etatem»  vemm  eti^mqum  pertinent  ad  divinam  religicv* 
nem^f  the  Archdeacon  shews  bow  ably,  it  was.  explained 
and  defended  by  the  illustrious  writers  of  our  own  Chorcb, 
in  that  most  learned  period  of  her  history  which  comprises 
tlie  interval  from  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  llesto- 
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iBfio&.  H^  i^peab  to  Whitgift  and  Bancroft ;  be  prodnceft 
9t  some  length  the  opinions  of  Jewell,  who  in  defending  his. 
Apology  against  Harding,  takes  up  this  cause;  and  he 
cites  several  passages  from  Bishop  Bilson,  whose  jadgineni 
was  formed  on  a  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  jprimitiTe  Chnrch,  and  a  clear  view  of  the  difference 
between  fh§  offices  of  lay  and  spiritual  governors,  and  the  sn- 

Ereniacy  which  the  former  might  lawfully  exercise  without  in* 
^rfering  with  the  peculiar  functions  of  the  latter.  The  same 
line  of  argument  was  pursued  by  the  learned  Bishop  Andrews, 
hy  Bishop  Carleton,  Archbishop  BrambaU,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
and  Falki|er<  From  the  well  known,  and  unanswerable 
treatise  of  Isaac  Barrow  he  cites  but  one  short  passage,  ag 
be  had  h^ficivesmpealed  to  his  authority  in  his  Charge,  and  as 
%  snhseqnent  section  of  this  Appendix  is  chiefly  occupied  by 
a  selection  of  extracts  from  this  work  and  his  discourse  of 
the  unity  of  the  Church.  Having  thus  produced  the  testi* 
mony  of  some  of  the  ablest  divines  of  our  Church,  the  next 
anther  whom  he  cites  is  the  unhappy  Charles  1st  who  had 
studied  the  nature,  privileges,  and  powers  of  the  Christian 
Choreb  with  great  attention,  and  was  eminently  qualified  to 
j^ive  a  correct  opinion  on  the  subject  under  consideration. 

'<  There  is  an  authority"  ^ays  the  ArchdeacQD,  "  to  which  I 

shall  now  refer,  which  appears  to  me  in  a  very  special  manner  (q 

explain  most  happily  what   Bishop  Warburton  makes  to  be    a 

matter  of  concession.    That  which  Bishop  Warburton  makc^  to  be 

a  voluntary  cession  of  some  part  of  the  natural  independency  of 

the  Church,  and  which  Bishop  Bilson  intimates  to  be  no  more  than 

an  application  of  the  natural  right  of  Sovereign  Powers  where  the 

Christian  ftith'  is  entertained,  '  acting  thereby  with  a  better  qua* 

liBed.exertion  of  their  general  care  for  sacred  things  V  this  is  more 

distinctly  stated  in  the  answer  of  King  Charles  the  First,  to  the 

pmmiissioners  at  the  Isle  of  Wight.    Nothing  cap  be  more  exact 

than  that  reply.    It  runs  thus,  <  his  Majesty  sees  no  necessity  that 

the  Bishops,  challenge  to  the  power  of  jurisdiction  riiould  be  at  all 

times  as  large  as  the  exerpise  thereof  appeareth  at  some  times  to 

have  been ;  the  exercise  thereof  being  variable  according  to  the 

various  condition  of  the  Church  in  different  times ;  and  therefore 

his  Majesty  doth  not  believe  that  the  Bishops  under  Christian 

Princfe^  do  challenge  such  an  amplitude  of  jurisdiction  to  belong 

unto  themin  respect  of  their  ecclesiastical  office  precisely,  as  was 

exercised  in  the  primitive  time  by  Bishops  before  the  days  of  Con* 

stantine.    The  reason  of  tlie  difierence  heidg  evident,  that  in  those 

former  times  under  Pagan  Princes  the  Church  was  a  distinct  body 

of  itself  divided  from  the  Commonwealth,  ^and  was  governed  by  its 

own  rules  and  Rulers*    The  Bishops  therefore  <?  Uiose  times, 

^hough  they  hftd  no  outward  coercive  pow^rover  men's  persons  ^ 
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estates,  yet  in  as  much  as  every  ChristtaB  man  when  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Church  did  ipso  factOi  and  by  that  his  own  rolun- 
tary  act,  put  himself  under  their  go?ernment,  they  exercised  a 
very  large  power  of  jurisdiction  in  spiritualities ;  in  qnaking  eecle* 
siastical  canons ;  receiving  accusations ;  convening  the  accused  ; 
examinins  witnesses ;  judging  of  crimes ;  excluding  such  as  they 
found  guilty  of  scandalous  offences  from  the  Lord's  Supper,  en. 
joining  penances  upon  them ;  casting  them  out  of  the  Church ;  re- 
ceiving them  again  upon  their  repentance.  But  after  that  the 
Church  under  Christian  Princes  began  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
Commonwealth^  whereupon  there  must  of  necessity  follow  a  com- 
plication of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  Powers,  the  jurisdiction  of 
Bishops  (in  the  outwa?d  exercise  of  it)  was  subordinate  unto  and 
limitable  by  the  Supreme  Civil  Power,  and  hath  been  and  is  at  thn 
day  so  acknowledged  by  the  Bishops  ofthis  realm  */'  This  accQ. 
rate  and  persprcuous  determination  of  a  question  in  which  that 
Prince  was  so  well  skilled,  was  written  but  a  few  months  before  the 
dose  of  bis  eventful  life :  it  was  written  by  one  who  at  his  greatest 
need,  and  when  deprived  of  all  helps  from  his  owBeflunentDiviBea, 
knew  well  how  to  state  and  defend  such  pointa  against  all  oppo« 
nents  and  under  every  present  disadvantage."    P.  3d. 

The  last  writer  of  this  period  whom  the  Archdeacon  bringa 
forward  is  Mason ;  that  wiae  master  buiider,  as  his  qoibble* 
loving  sovereign  used  to  call  him,  who,  in  his  **  Vindication 
of  the  Chnrch  of  England,'*  has  drawn  an  accurate  distinction 
between  the  power  claimed  for  the  civil  magistrate,  and  the 
riffht  use  ofthis  power ;  and  has  asserted  that  the  anthority  of 
Christian  kings  in  this  particular  cannot  be  less  than  that  of 
the  Jewish  rulers.  As  the  latter  were,  *'  Supremi  Guberna- 
tores  in  rebos  ecdesiaaiicis,  proinde  similis  honor  piia  regi- 
bus  anb  evangelic  qooqne  est  tribvendos  f."    P«  41.' 

To  the  testimony  of  writers  of  o«r  own  cemmomion,  the 
Archdeacon  subjoins  that  also  of  others  of  6nr  country,  nn- 
bappily  divided  from  us,  but  bearing  a  like  suffrage  with  na 
in  this  respect  He  shews  that  the  London  ministers  in  1647, 
in  their  joint  work  cpnceming  the  divide  right  of  Church 
government,  maintained  very  fully  the  common  right  of  the 
supreme  power  in  the  state,  in  things  relating  to  rdigion. 
They  take  a  methodical  view  of  the  subject,  and  distinctly 
Establish  each  of  the  four  fondamental  principles  which  the 
Archdeacon  has  laid  down,  in  his  charge.  And  they  add  in 
conclusion,  that 

^  This  is  not  their  private  judgment,  or  the  opinion  of  some  fow 
particular  persons  touching  the  granting  or  boifiiding  the  magistrates 


m» 


•"Lib.  3.  Oh,  1.8.  1.' 

t  *<  King  Cbarlfls  tbo  flnt's  Third  Psper  at  the  bto  of  Wiafat." 
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power  about  matters  of  religion ;  but  with  at  we  have  the  •uffrage 
of  many  reformed  Churches,  who  in  their  confessions  of  faith  pub- 
lished to  the  world  do  fuUy  and  clearly  express  themselves  to  the 
the  same  effect/'    P.  45. 

H&  brings  fbrward  Baxter,  as  holding  the  same  opinions : 
and  PryBBOji  as  titing  the  authority  of  history  to  shew  that, 
even  in  the  time  of  Mary,  bigoted  as  she  was  to  the  views, 
and  subservient  in  other  respects  to  the  claims  of  Poperyj 
the  Convocation  did  nothing  in  matters  of  doctrine  or  dis« 
cipline,  but  what  the  queen  first  directed.  He  then  produces 
the  same  acute  disputant  arguing  for  the  pupremacy  in  ec* 
clesiastioalas  well  as  civil  matters  from  the  case  of  the  Jews^ 
and  of  all  Christian  kings  and  magistrates  under  the  Gospel. 

He  proves  tiiat  the  Presbyteries  (and  it  was  against  their 
nsorpations  he  was  contending)  could  not  olaim  mere,  tiiad 
the  Jewish  High  Priest  and  Levites  hold  under  the  law,  nor 
grant  less,  to  ike  magistrate  under  the  Gospel,  than  divine 
authority  gave  to  the  godly  king  and  magistrate  under  the 
law.  Such  a  chdm  on  their  part,  and  such  a  refusal  would 
lead,  as  he  declares,  to  a  tyranny  equal  in  extent  to  that  of 
Popery ;  and  then,  he  exclaims,  "  the  Lord  havemeroy  upon 
us  miserable  sinners,  we  may  sooner  bewail  than  remove 
that  spiritual  yoke  of  bondage  which  we  thus  suffer  volun-i 
tarily  to  be  imposed  on  our  own  and  others  necks  *."   P.  49. 

While  Prynne  was  thus  reasoning  against  the  usurping^ 
demands  set  forth  by  the  congregational  divines  as  a  body, 
some  of  them  individually  adopted  the  same  sentiment. 
Names  of  no  less  note  than  Philip  Nye,  Stephen  Marshall, 
and  his  editor  George  Firmin  are  cited  by  the  Arohdeacon : 
and  their  opinions  are  expressed  with  all  the  acuteness  and 
force  which  characterized  the  writings  of  these  able,  but 
violent  and  factious  persons.  Returning  to  writers  who, 
though  laymen,  were  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  he 
next  gives  a  summarv  of  Sir  R.  Twysden's  argument  in  his 
Vindication  of  the  Church  of  England.  Who,  first  establish- 
log  the  fact  of  the  supremacy  having  been  exercised  by  the 
Christian  emperors,  then  shews  by  a  distinct  view  of  the  laws 
of  this  realm  from  Edward  the  Confessor,  proceeding  through 
every  code  since  extant,  that  the  outward  policv  or  government 
of  the  Church  in  faro  exteriori  was  ever  nnaerstood  by  this 
nation  to  have  much  depended  on  the  king.  That  it  was  so 
admitted  at  the  Reformation  is  notorious  from  all  the  pro-^ 
ce^ngs  of  the  time,  which  were  so  fitr  mistaken  or  wilfally 


*  "  DiotrtplMi  Catechized,  p.  16.** 
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nusrepresented  by  the  eBemiiBB  of  the  (Hmreb,  both 
and  Protestant^  that  she  wastaimted  irith  having  a  pari 
liament  religion,  a  parliament  Gk>spel»  a  parUament  faith, 
a  state  refonsation.  Bot,  as  he  sfaewv,  the  state  never 
interfered  beyond  its  province.  The  articles  of  onr  faith 
were  framed  in  oar  own  synods,  and  bv  our  ecclesiastical 
authorities  before  they  were  confirmed  and  leeaUzed  by 
the  state :  and  the  peculiar  offices  of  our  spiritual  rulers 
were  not  invaded,  tlK>ugh  in  the  exercise  o{  th^m  they  were 
properly  held  in  subjection  to  the  one  supreme  power  in  the 
nation.  The  next  great  lay  authority  which  he  cites  is  the 
illustrious  Clarendon ;  who,  in  a  work  entirely  devpteid  to  the 
consideration  of  this  subject,  has  accurately  defined  the  powef 
of  the  rulers  in  Church  and  State,  apd.  vindicated  the  claims 
of  the  civil  governor  against  the  usurpations  of  the  See  of 
Rome.  Having  thus  fortified  his  positions  by  auAoritioi 
winch  no  judicious  reasoner  will  undervalue,  and  few  will  be 
bold  enough  to  resist ;  in  the  second  section  the  Archdeacoii 
undertakes  to  make  good  what  he  has  advanced  respecting 
Warburtpn's  celebrated  work,  by  some  references  to  its 
language  and  reasoning.  This  is  a  most  important  part  of 
the  volume,  as  it  brings  forward  with  deserved  coinmen* 
dation,  the  many  excellent  arguments  and  positions  of  War* 
burton's  treatise ;  and  at  the  same  time  shews,  that  the  pas^ 
sages  which  seem  open  to  reasonable  objection, ,  as  pro- 
fessing  to  set  aside  principles  which  haci  obtained  beiore» 
and  are  more  agreeable  to  reason  and  scripture  than  the 
theory  which  the  Bishop  attempted  to  build  upon  'their  ruio^ 
are  in  fiict  every  one  of  them  indirectly  replaced  by  himself 
in  diflferent  parts  of  his  work.  Although  then  the  exami- 
nation instituted  by  the  Archdeacon  may  point  out  some  in- 
consistencies in  the  Bishop's  mode  of  r^soning ;  it  at  least 
deprives  those  writers  of  his  support,  who  have  endeavoured 
by  his  arguments  to  supersede  a  system  which  was  irrecon- 
cileable  with  their  own;  and  which  places  the  constita* 
tipn  of  England  in  Church  and  State,  as  at  present  estab- 
lished under  one  supreme  head,  on  solid  ano  impregnable 
ground.  It  shews,  that  the  ingenious  and  powerful  mind  of 
the  Bishpp,  though  in  this,  as  in  other  remarkable  instancea, 
it  disdained  the  beaten  path,  and  chose  to  pursue  a  method  of 
its  own ;  could  not  overstep  the  truth,  or  part  with  that  sap- 
port  which  was  necessary  to  the  subject  under  its  conside- 
ration. 

With  this  object  in  view,  the  Archdeacon  first  extracts 
those  parts  of  Warburton's  work,  wherein  he  disallows  or 
overlooks  the  principle!  which  others,  and  Hooker  more  par- 
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tienlarly  had  ably.maiiitauied ;  and  then  brin|;s  forward  his 
proofs  tbat»  in  other  parts  of  the  treatise  be  has  carefaliy  re- 
stored what  he  had  seemed  to  lay  aside.  He  has  performed' 
this  part  of  his  undertaking  with  great  candour  and  fairness: 
and  the  following  observations  will  shew,  that  it  is  far  from' 
his  wish  to  nndervalae  the  stnpendoas  talents,  or  depre- 
ciate the  yalnable  labours  of  this  powerfol  writer. 

^  Havmg  Yentored  thus  to  offer  some  remarks  concerning  tbe 
Bishop's  treatise,  let  it  not  be  thought  that  they  breathe  a  spirit  of 
disrespect  for  that  very  learned  and  distinguished  Prelate.  If  his 
theory  has  been  questioned,  it  has  been  disputed  upon  the  autho* 
rity  of  preceding  writers  no  less  eminent,  from  all  of  whom  he 
professes  to  differ/  The  best  arguments  in  his  book  will  remain 
good,  though  the  singularities  be  laid,  aside.  Nor  should  1  have 
meddled  at  this  time  with  a  work  long  since  written,  were  it  not 
for  this  particular  reason,  that  from  those  singularities  which  he' 
advances,  various  adversaries  draw  their  means  i^  offence.  Oppo. 
nents  of  all  sorts  appe^al  jto  his  treatise  as  to  the  chief  work  of  our 
divines  upon  this  subject.  It  is  therefore  extremely  necessary  tOt 
have  it  understood,  that  it  differs  widely  in  those  very  points  of 
which  such  assailants  avail  themselves,  from  the  sentiments  oC 
foregoing  writers  of  the  established  Church.  Thus  they  who  wish, 
to  unsettle  some  of  the  fences  of  the  Establishment,  take  care  to 
bring  up  the  matter  of  alliance  as  stated  in  the  scheme  of  Warbur* 
toA ;  and  as  it  is  there  said  to  rest  upon  thS  ground  of  voluntary 
union,  with  much  concession  made  for  mutual  benefit ;  they  refer 
to  this  as  the  last  and  best  work  which  we  have  upon  this  subject ; 
and  then  declare  immediately  that  they  should  give  their  voice  in' 
such  a  treaty,  against  the  alliance ;  for  that  the  several  parties,  in 
their  opinion,  can  only  come  together  for  the  worse:  whereas* 
upon  the  ancient  and  true  ground,  there  is  no  room  for  this  de-> 
blite.  The, chief  power  in  every  State  is  there  lef^  to  its  perpetual 
rights  of  Sovereignty  ;  and  the  chartered  rights  and  essential  pri* 
vil^es  of  the  Church,  are  established  on  the  word  of  God.  The 
alliance  therefore  springs,  in  this  view,  from  reciprocal  and  nepesn 
sary  duties;  and  a  mutual  advantage  follows*  It  becomes  there-: 
fore  eminently  necessary  to  vindicate  these  solid  principles* 
**  Stand  in  the  old  ways,''  is  sound  scripture,  and  true  wisdom*. 
The  rules  of  reason  then,  which  arc  applicable  to  all  governments ; 
^e  testimony  of  sacred  Scripture  in  the  page  of  prophecy;  the 
pattern  of  the  old  Israel  in  things  of  common  obligation ;  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  its  ancient  usages  before  the  papal  usufpaUon; 
tfiese  grocmds  of  the  Sovereign  right  will  suffice  for  as,  add  well 
understood  and  properly  defended,  may  defy  all  cavils.  If  we 
wanted  any  foreign  witness  or  example,  can  we  forget  the  stand' 
i|iade  ip  an.agQ  not  far  distant  from  our  own,  by  the  parliaments 
of  France  against  the  Papal  J^cwer,  when  the  Sovereign  was  ^inh' 
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poeed  to  yield  the  rights  of  the  Supremacy  ^i  Or  have  we  loeC 
sight  of  the  exceptions  made  in  Spain  and  dsewhere  to.tfae  deqreti^ 
of  the  Trent  council :  by  which  exceptions  they  choee  to  renounce 
Ae  infallible  authority  of  th6  council  on  some  points,  rather  than 
to  yield  the  sovereign  privilege  of  their  respective  States,  l^t 
good  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  was  wrought  by  a  firm  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  sovereign  right.  It  is  the  coniplaint  of  some 
that  the  same  prineiples  wrought  more  largely  for  the  Reformation 
in  this  land:  if  this  were  so,  it  is  the  best  eulogy  for  thesiaxifais 
we  defend."    P.  75. 

Having  thus  justified  his  own  positions,  and  giVen  to  War-, 
burton  the  praise  which  is  bis  due»  at  the  same  time  that  he. 
has  guarded  against  the  nodschievqus  ad  vantage,  which  may. 
be  taken  by  the  adversary  of  the  singularity  and  novelty  of 
his  statements,  and  the  boldness  of  some  of  his -positions ;  he. 
does  not  forget  to  profit  by  the  masterly  and  effectoal  refii* 
tatioQ  which  the  Bishop's  work  contains  of  the  schemes  of- 
those,  who  had  opposect  that  which  in  substance  he  main., 
tained,  though  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself.  For  tbi9 
purpose,  he  refers  to  the  parts  of  the  Alliance  in  which  the 
notions  of  the  Bishop  coincide  with  those  for  which  he  ia* 
contending ;  and  where  he  defeats  opponents  who  have  de-. 
viated  more  widely  and  injuriously  from  the  line  of  argu« 
ment  before  pursued.  We  regret  the  impossibility  of  con-[ 
veying  to  our  readers  any  adequate  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  is  accomplished ;  but  we  should  do  iiyury  to  that 
cause  which  he  has  so  meritoriously  laboured  to  serve»  did  we. 
induce  any  persons  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  superficial  view< 
of  his  reasoning  which  alone  we  could  supply,  if  we  attempted 
to  eompress  it  within  our  accustomed  limits.  The  main  dif- 
ference however  betireen  the  views  of  Warburton,  and  those- 
who  have  preceded  him,  may  perhaps  be  thus  shortly  stated. 

The  original  independence  of  the  Church*  as  a  Society,  is 
maintamed  by  ail  the  best  writers  on  the  subject:  but  Hooker, 
and  those  who  harmonize  with  him  contend,  that,  this  itide- 
pendence  has  its  natural  boundaries,  and  is  not  impeached  by 
that  subjection,  in  some  respects,  which  brings  all  persons 
and  all  causes  in  one  state  under  one  supremacy  residing  in  the 
Sovereign  Power.  Some,  however,  especially  the  Roman 
Catholic^  writers  assert,  that  the  independence  of  the  Charch. 
has  no  such  limits,  and  lliafc  her  visible  head  on  earth,  the. 
Pope,  holds  the  supremacy  in  ail  ecclesiastical  caoies  and 
spiritual  matters :  while  .others  again,  advance  .the  points  of 
Sovereign  right  in  Princes  and  States  so  far,  as  to  exclode- 

•  c«  See  Bniiief  s  Bigiiti  of  Prinoet.'* 
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til  traces  of  remainiog  independence  in  the  Chnrch,  nnd 
either  to  deny  its  powers  and  privileges  in  point  of  gd« 
vemment,  or  transfer  them  to  the  Slate.  Warfaurton  •& 
the  other  hand  maintains,  that  the  Church  has  yielded 
her  indepeudenco  to  the  State  by  volaniary  compact  for 
a  special  benefit.  Wh^e  it  is  not  diificnlt  to  shew,  that 
the  Bishop  himself  admits  all  the  principles  on  which 
Hopker»  mid  the  writers  who  agree  with  him  have  built 
their  doctrine  of  the  right  of  the  Supreme  Power  to  inter- 
lere.with  oontrouling  authority  in  all  causes^  and  over  ail 
persons  for  its  own  security,  and  the  common  purposes  of  all 
good  government;  his  arguments  may  be  adduced  to  demo- 
nsh  entirely  the  divided  sovereignty  for  which  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic jileads,  as  they  maikitaiu,  that  the  original  indepen* 
dence  of  the  Church  has  been  surrendered  by  a  voluntary 
compact.  And  they  are  equally  adverse  to  the  notions  of 
those  who  put  no  limits  to  the  civil  power,  and  speak  of  It  ad 
if  it  would  admit  of  none ;  as  thev  take  it  for  granted,  as  it 
were,  that  the  two  Societies  still  subsist  entire,  though  in 
subordination  of  one  to  the  other;  and  plead  that,  on  this 
account,  it  seems  agreeable  to  natural  equity  that  no  altera- 
tion should  be  made  in  Church  Government  without  the  con- 
sent of  both. 

*'  The  Bishop  having  shewn  that  our  Lord's  declaration  *  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,'  was  calculated  to  shew  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  kingdom  in  its  essential  interests  upon  all  civil 
toommunities,  and  its  whole  distinction  from  the  Kingdom  of  God 
in  Israel,  which  was  administered  yith  temporal  rewards  and  pu* 
nisfamentSy  adds,  *  the  very  reason  which  made  it  proper  for  the 
Mosaic  religion  to  be  united  to  the  state,  rodde  it  fit  that  the 
Christian  should  be  left  £tte  and  independent.     But  for  what  end, 
-if  not  lor  this,  to  be  at  liberty  to  adapt  iuelf  to  the  many^yarioug 
kinds  of  civil  policies  bv  a  suitable  union  and  alliance ;  whereby 
the  famous  prophecy  of  Isaiah  might  receive  its  ultimate  comple- 
tion :  ^*  thus  saith  the  I»ord  of  Hosts,  behold  I  will  lift  op  my  hand 
to  th€|  Gentile,  and  set  up  my  standard  to  the  people ;  ana  kings 
ahall  be  thy  nursing  fathers,  and  queens  thy  nursing  roothera*'  An 
alliance  then  we  must  conclude  the  Christian  Church  to  be  at  liberty 
to  make  with  the  State,  notwithstanding  the  declared  nature^  of 
Christ's  kingdom. .  So  far  is  indeed  true,  that  it  is  debarred  from 
entering  into  any  alliance  with  the  State  that  may  admit  any  legis- 
lator iotp  Christ's  kingdom  but  himself,  which  would  make  his 
kingdom  of  this  world:  but  by  our  alliance,  no  such  power  is 
craoted,  and  therefore  an  established  religton  is  no  violation  of  thia 
famous  dedaratien  */ ■  ^^..^.^ 

'        '"'"        '  •  B.  2.  ch.  4.  p.  iW.  '^  '' 
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It  iMf  BB  we  before  obsenred,  but  a  cold  conclusbo  from  thei0 
last  particulars  of  ihe  pattern  of  Israel  and  tlie  word  of  propbecyt 
tbat  Uiey  shew  that  men  were  left  at  liberty  to  form  the  umon  we 
eontend  for,  and  the  reason  which  he  gives,  though  partly  true,  is 
quite  misapplied.  It  is  true  that  the  method  of  government  in  Is- 
rael was  not  to  oblige  others,  and  that  men  were  left  to  form  their 
own  :  but  it  is  not  true  that  the  tfovere^  right  should  not  subsist 
in  every  government,  and  this  destroys  his  narrow  application.  But 
the  peculiarity  of  the  Bishop's  notions  in  some  respects  would  not 
permit  him  to  adopt  the  pattern  in  any  way  but  that  of  approba* 
tion ;  and  vet  no  one  shews  more  plainly  the  necessity  for  this 
union  for  the  interests  both  of  Church  and  State. 

Enough  then  has  been  produced  from  thU  able  and  ingenious 
work,  to  shew  that  its  author  has  not  taken  the  civil  supremacy 
entirely  from  its  old  foundations,  though  he  builds  after  his  own 
ftshioUf  Allowing  him  his  privilege,  we  find  that  he  is  never  far 
from  the  truth  as  it  subsists  in  practice,  and  where  he  seems  to  de- 
cline acknowledged  principles,  it  is  by  maxims  which  have  a 
ground  of  truth,  ana  may  be  usefully  applied.  He  abounds  with 
excellent  remarks,  and  has  made  good  m  the  main  a  vigorous  de- 
fence of  the  establishment  against  veiy  different  kinds  of  adversa- 
Ues.  What  has  been  said  has  not  been  marked,  I  trust,  with  dis- 
respect, or  any  want  of  deference  for  superior  talents ;  but  has 
haa  for  its  aim  to  guard  against  the  mischiefr  of  departing  from 
those  solid  and  consistent  principles,  the  grounds  of  which  the 
teamed  Prdate  could  not  but  admit.  In  attempting  thia  I  shall 
not,  I  hope,  be  taxed  with  arrogance  or  indiscretion  when  I  have 
kept  closely  to  authorities  which  even  Warburton  might  have  been 
well  satisfied  to  follow,  and  which  he  certainly  has  not  been  able 
to  supersede.''    P.  97. 

In  the  course  of  his  examination  of  Bishop  Warbarton'a 
positions  and  reasoning,  the  author  has  been  led  also  to  make 
many  references  to  the  opinions  and  arguments  of  Mr.  Plow* 
den. 

He  concedes  to  this  writer  the  praise  of  ingennity,  eonsi- 
derable  talent,  and  great  candour  in  several  parts  of  hia 
work ;  but  he  convicts  him  of  having  adopted  the  chief  par* 
ticnlars  in  which  Warburton  unhappily  differs  from  preceding 
writers  of  the  best  name ;  and  ofexceeding  him  in  the  mea- 
sure of  his  misconceptions.  He  proves  also  that,  even  while 
be  deals  severely  with  Warburton  for  many  of  his  positions^ 
he  b  induced  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  his  owo  system, 
to  overlook  the  very  point  to  which  his  arguments  again&t 
the  Bishop  would  seem  to  lead  him ;  and  to  evade  the  force 
of  inferences  fairly  to  be  drawn  from  his  own  reasoning,  by 
using  the  erroneous  conclusions  of  the  very  author  whom  it  is 
^o  olgeot  of  that  reasoning  to  condemn*    The  qaestioD^ 
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bow  far  the  oommands  of  the  civil  p<)wer  are  binding  qpon 
the  censcience  of  the  sobject,  falls  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Archdeacon  as  he  pursues  his  investigation ;  and  his  at^ 
tention  is  thas  called  to  some  positions  laid  down  by  Black* 
stone  in  his  introdactory  chapter  which  seem,  as  he  says,  to 
**  pat  very  narrow  limits  to  the  ties  of  conscience  in  these 
respects."  Blackstone  remarks,  that  **  in  regard  to  natural 
dutiesy  and  such  offences  as  are  mala  in  se,  here  we  are  bound 
in  conscience,  because  we  are  bound  by  superior  laws,  before 
fliose  human  laws  were  in  being,  to  perform  the  one  and  ab- 
stain from  the  other.''  P.  103.  **  But,  in  relation  to  those 
laws  which  enjoin  only  positive  duties,  and  forbid  only  such 
things  as  are  not  mala  in  se,  but  mala  prohibita,  merely  an- 
nexing a  penalty  to  non-cpmpliatice ;  here,  says  he,  I  ap- 
prehend conscience  is  no  further  exercised,  than  by  direct* 
mg  a  submission  to  the  penalty  in  case  of  a  breach  of  these 
laws.''  P.  104.  Against  this  position  the  Archdeacon 
argues,  as  it  appears  to  us,  very  conclusive^,  that  if  a  law 
be  known>  and  there  be  any  general"  bond  of  conscience  be* 
tween  the  civil  ruler  and  the  subject,  which  is  admitted  to 
be  the  case,  it  is  not  easy  then  to  see  how  the  guilt  is  eJt- 
eluded  in  such  instances  of  wilful  trespass. 

We  are  commanded  to  fear  God  and  honour  the  King ;  but 
as  the  author  well  puts  his  question, 

^  What  is  honouring  the  King,  but  keeping  his  laws :  or  to  what 
would  our  reverence  amount,  if  we  should  dispense  with  that  cir- 
cumstance i  With  respect  also  to  the  notion  of  civil  laws  binding 
only  to  penalty,  if  it  be  levied,  surely  it  is  obedience  to  the  law, 
and  not  submission  to  the  penalty,  which  forms  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  all  laws,  and  the  aim  of  all  who  have  a  competent  autho* 
rity  to  command.  When  the  penitent  young  man  in  the  parable, 
is  made  to  say,  *  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  Heaven,  and  before 
thee,'-  does  the  latter  circumstance  go  for  nothing  I  Grotius  grants 
an  accumulative  power  to  bind  the  conscience  in  all  such  cases.'' 
P.  106. 

We  must  refer  our  reader  to  the  section  itself  for  many 
other  useful  remarks  upon  Mr.  Plowden's  reasoning;  and 
many  passages  of  considerable  value  which  the  Archdeacon 
has  produced  from  his  volume.  The  following  observations 
oil  the  principle  of  test  laws,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
may  be  justly  applied,  will  show  that  Mr.  Plowdcn  can  at 
times  be  as  candid,  as  he  always  \s  ingenious.  Perhaps, 
when  he  wrote  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  extract,  he 
did  not  clearly  see  how  forcibly  the  argument  it  contains  may 
be  urged  by  the  Church  of  £ngland  agjainst  the  claims  of  the 
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Roman  Catholics,  Bot^  the  mle  he  there  lays  down  is  toct 
just  to  be  controverted  ;  it  is  biiilt  upon  the  natural  and  un- 
alienable right  of  all  societies  to  defend  themselves ;  and  its 
application  never  can  be  questioned,  where  reasonable  ground 
of  apprehending  the  evil  against  which  it  is  to  guard  can  be 
produced. 

*^  No  nonconformist  with  the  established  religion,  can  adinit  that 
a  test  law  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  civil  establishment  of 
religion  :  or  that  a  test  law  does  not  operate  ad  positive  hardship 
and  punidiment  upon  those  whom  it  excludes  from  the  advantages 
of  the  State :  but  the  noncontbrmiitt  does  not  therefbre  question 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  Legislature,  to  impose,  in  certain  circum* 
stances,  this  hardship  and  punishment  upon  some  for  the  general 
good  of  the' whole.  The  judgment  of  the  Civil  Magistrate  upon 
the  exigency  of  these  circumstances  must  be  regulated  by  his  own 
discretion  and  conviction^  which  will  generally  therefore  differ  from 
the  judgment  and  feeling  of  the  sufferers,  who  will  of  cQurse'be  the 
minority  of  the  Community.  Although  the  judgment,  of  the  ex- 
cluded Dissenter  will  probably  difibr  from  that  of  the  majority 
'  upon  the  expediency  or  necessity  of  applying  the  principle,  yet 
will  he  not  therefore  deny  the  pnnciple  itself*.''* 

He  remarks  as  fairly,  that  **  if  the  parties  excluded  by  a  test 
law  be  reasonably  presumed  by  the  State  to  be  obnoxious,  mis- 
chievous, or  dangerous  to  be  admitted  into  the  common  participa- 
tion of  its  advantages,  than  as  long  as  such  reasonable  presump. 
tion  or  conviction  lasts,  so  long,  and  no  longer,  is  it  the  duty  of  a 
Civil  Magistrate  to  keep  on  footing  a  test  law  t.''     P.  1S5. 

We  puss  ov^r  the  author's  observations  on  some  statements 
made  by  the  celebrated  Leslie  in  bis  case'  of  the  Regale,  and 
avail  ourselves  of  the  little  room  yet  left  us  to  introduce 
the  following  passage  which  appears  to  sum  up  the  contents: 
of  the  section,  and  to  place  the  position  for  which  the  Archr 
deacon  contends  on  a  firm,  intelligible,  and  satisfactory 
basis* 

^'  The  principles  before  detailed,  but  more  especially  irom  the 
view  which  Hooker  gives  of  them,  netther  suppose  the  whole  ma- 
nagement  of  spiritual  concerns  to  be  arbitrary  in  the  body  of  Chris- 
tians, which  appears  to  be  the  sense  of  some  ;  nor  to  be  so  detei^ 
mined  in  all  points  that  there  is  nothing  lefVfree  to  discretion-; 
nor  do  they  constitute  two  several  impaled  societies  in  one  Chris- 
tian Community,  so  as  to  establish  two  independent  estates  in  one 
realm  :  they  vindicate  to  the  Civil  Ruler  that  care  and  jurisdidioft 
which  belong  to  him  of  right,  which  bears  an  inseparable  relation 
to  religion  as  the  great  foundation  of  society,  in  recognising  which, 
""""■"*———— — •  • ■.■■■»     ■     I  ■       ^       . I  ^ 
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lke  scheme  of  Warbuitpn  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  any  of  those  * 
which  have  been  noticed  as  deviations  from  the  first  established 
principles.    The  Civil  Ruler,  then,  has  this  care  and  jurisdiction 
u  bis  own  right ;  it  was  the  denying  this  as  it  applies  to  every  db. 
peosation  of  religion,  and  more  especially  to  that  whioh  God  hath 
famished  for  the  succour  and  salvation  of  mankind,  in  which  the  . 
place  for  it  is  so  evidently  marked  out  by  the  plainest  intimations 
of  the  word  of  God  as  well  as  by  the  rules  of  precedent  in  things 
neither  local  nor  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  people — it  was  this  denial, 
which  -led  to  the  peculiarities  of  a  scheme  wliich  rests  on  voluntary 
compacts^  of  which  I  will  add  no  more,  than,  that  if  there  were  no 
other,  better  ground,  as  indeed  there  is,  I  should  think  that  of 
WarbartoB  sufficient,  and  much  to  be  preferred  to  every  other 
scheme  which  stands  in  opposition  to  the  principles  which  have  de- 
scended to  a  late  age  in  our  Church.     If  the  Civil  Ruler's  Power 
in  matters  of  religion  be  in  any  manner  restrained,  it  is  restrained 
by  the  word  of  God  himself,  not  in  matters  of  natural  equity,  but 
in  such  things  as  the  positive  and  prescribed  rules  of  Christ's 
kingdom  and  the  covenant  of  grace  require ;  nor  does  the  Christian 
charter  in  providing  and  prescribing  such  things,  set  aside  the  sole 
Supremacy  of  the  Civil  Ruler  in  each  State,  or  destroy  his  proper 
power  to  require  obedience,  for  conscience  sake,  in  all  things  law- 
ful, and  conducive  to  the  common  welfare  both  in  Church  and' 
State.     Of  the  received  laws  and  liberties  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
contained  in  its  public  charter,  the  written  word  of  God  forms  the 
perpetual  rule  and  standard,  with  which  whatever  is  provided  in 
the  Church  under  any  form  of  its  subsistence,  must  agree,  of  lose 
its  binding  power.    In  a  word,  the  personal  union  which  has  been 
noticed  where  one  people  compose  the  several  societies,  does  not 
destroy  the  natural  and  perpetual  distinction  of  the  two  socieUes, 
pr  cancel  those  rights  which  have  the  warrant  of  divine  prescrip- 
tion :  nor  yet  does  the  independency  of  the  Church  in  such  re- 
spects, destroy  the  right  of  Sovereign  Power  in  things  relating  to 
religion,  within  those  limits  which  the  word  of  God,  and  the  known 
ends  of  government  must  always  put.  What  is  said  by  Mr.  Hooker, 
that '  the  Jewish  people  was  not  part  of  them  the  Commonwealth^ 
and  part  of  them  the  Church,  but  the  self. same  people  whole  and 
entire  under  one  Chief  governor  :*  must  not  be  construed,  nor  was 
it  so  intended  by  bim,  as  if  the  two  cases  were  exactly  parallel  when 
ihe 'comparison  is  made  between  the  old  Israel  and  the  new.    In 
the  old  Israel,  it  is  true,  the  society  was  but  one,  under ^ne  law 
and  charter ;  but  this  is  not  true  of  Christian  States,  in  which  the 
-civil  and  ecclesiastical  societies  remain  distinct  in  many  eminent 
respects,"  though  the  same  persons  be    members  of  both,  and 
though  all  be  subject  to  one  :^overeign  Power.'*     P.  147. 

From  the  testimonies  of  our  own  Divines,  the  archdeacon 
passes  tottbose  oi'  foreigQ  writers  maintaining  the  same  prin- 
ciples.    In  the  fourths  Mih,  and  sixth  sections,  be  givers  tbf 
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opiniong  of  OroUas,  PaffendorT,  Barlamaqni,  and  De  Marcii 
on  the  point.  ^  Withoat  defending  every  one  of  the  positions 
of  Grotius,  he  shews  that,  in  the  mafn  particulars,  be  has  ftilly 
established  those  grounds  which  are  here  advanced;  and 
cihiefly  that  of  the  common  right  of  Sovereign  Powers,  con- 
cerning which  he  says  that  '*  nothing  iB  exempt  from  So- 
vereign controul." 

When  having  argued  rightly  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
Sqvereign  Power  in  all  states,  he  goes  further,-  and  makes 
all  rule  and  government  in  things  relating  to  religion  to  be 
an  emanation « from  the  civil  authority ;  **  thist"  says  the  Arcb* 
deacon,  is  *'  a  march  to  the  camp  of  Erastus  in  which  we 
must  be  excused  from  following  the  learned  Grotius ;  nnless 
yon  will  understand  him  of  things  which  are  given  by  the 
Civil  Ruler,  but  do  not  belong  to  the  pastoral  commission/' 
P.  156.  And  he  proves,  that  these  remarks  are  wholly  in- 
consistent with  his  admissions  respecting  the  inherent  right 
of  every  society,  and  of  the  Church  as  such,  to  legislate  for 
itself  in  things  left  free,  and  with  a  due  conformity  to  the 
written  word.  Grotius  indeed  labours  diligently  to  remove 
all  substantial  ground  of  Church  authority;  and  the  Arch- 
deacon produces  sufficient  proofs  of  his  ingenuity.  But  ho 
further  adds,  and  surely  in  language*  not  too  strong  for  the 
occasion,  that  there  are  so  many  hard  *'  strains,  so  much 
awkward  concession,  and  so  much  self  contradiction,  that  the 
bare  perusal  must  discover  to  us  the  subterfuges  of  a  la- 
bouring cause."    P.  161. 

Pnffendorf  has  been  sometimes  ranked  with  those  who 
entirely  separate  the  concerns  of  Christianity  from  tiiose  of 
the  State :  But  in  his  work  on  ''  the  nature  and  qualifica- 
tions of  religion  in  reference  to  civil  society,"  he  says  what 
is  abundantly  sufficient  to  all  the  purposes  of  the  civil  su- 
premacy on  the  grounds  which  our  writers  have  maintained ; 
though  he  gives  '*  those  tostimonies  rather  as  what  could 
not  be  denied  or  avoided,  and  therefore  his  sufifrage  is  the 
more  to  be  esteemed.*'    P.  178. 

Burlamaqni,  who  has  written,  says  the  Archdeacon,  with 
great  clearness  «nd  simplicity  on  the  subject,  contends  that, 
**  if  matters  of  religion  have  in  several  respects  need  of  hu- 
man regulation,  the  right  of  finally  determining  them  can 
only  belong  to  the  Sovereign."  P.  195.  But  that  ''  the  So- 
vereign cannot  assume  to  himself  an  empire  over  consci- 
ences, as  if  it  was  in  his  power  to  impose  the  necessity  of 
believing  such  or  such  an  article  in  matters  of  religion. 
Nature  itself,,  and  the  divine  laws  are  equally  contrary  to 
this  pretension.''    P.  198. 
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'  The'^ame  of  De  Marca,  and  the  merits  of  his  work  appear 
Id  Archdeacon  Pott  to  be  so  considerable,  that  he  devotes 
an  entire  section  to  the  developement  of  his  opinions. 
'  The  work  may  be  allowed  to  speak  for  itself;  and  its  an- 
thority  fortunately  does  not  depend  npon  the  character  of 
itswitfaor,  hot  npon  the  cogency  of  his  argrnments,  and  the 
correctness  of  his  views.  He  does  not  perhaps  desenre  all 
the  severity  with  which  he  has  been  spoken  of  by  some  :  but 
a  man  who  conid  prevaricate,  for  that  is  the  softest  word 
which  the  Archdeacon  can  persuade  himself  to  nse»  in  order 
to  obtain  preferment ;  and  could  oondesc^id  to  flatter  and 
cajole  the  Pope  by  a  seeming  retractation  of  his  opinions  for 
the  sake  of  securing  a  Bishoprick,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
had  the  art  not  to  surrender  their  substance,  was  gniltv  of  a 
double  treachery  which  induces  us  to  receive  his  testimony 
with  distrust,  and  not  to  be  very  proud  of  his  support.  But, 
whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  De  Marca  as  a  man,  as  a 
writer  his  learning  and  talents  undoubtedly  entitle  him  to  re« 
spect.  And  we  are  much  indebted  to  the  venerable  Arch- 
deacon for  having  traced  his  opinions  through  a  volume 
which  few  have  within  their  reach,  and  fewer  still  will  study 
with  the  diligence  required  to  separate  the  sounder  parts  of 
his  argument  from  the  hay  and  stubble  which  the  weakness 
of  his  character  prompted  him  to  mingle  with  more  precious 
materials. 

In  the  sixth  section,  the  Archdeacon  has  given  a  series  of 
extracts  from  the  valuable  work  of  Barrow ;  thus  bringing 
together  in  a  connected  shape  the  several  passages  scattered 
flironghont' the  treatise,  and  the  discourse  on  the  nnity  of  the 
Church  appended  to  it.  To  these  he  adds  the  evidence  pro^ 
dnced  by  Archbishops  Usher,  Brerewood,  Bucer,  and  H^m- 
mond>  respecting  the  Metropoiitical  government.  On  this 
point,  Barrow  had  spoken  with  some  hesitation;  consi- 
dering it  rather  as  an  introduction  of  human  prudence,  foU 
lowing  considerations  of  pnblic  necessity  or  utility,  than  as  an 
apostolical  institution.  When  the  evidence  thus  collected  in 
its  favour  is  carefully 'weighed,  especially  that  of  the  learned 
Hammond,  in  his  comprehensive  treatise  on  Schism,  as  the 
Archdeacon  justly  calls  it,  probably  the  doabt  suggested  by  ^ 
the  cautious  language  of  Barrow  will  be  removed.  In  the 
seventh  and  last  section  of  his  volume,  the  Archdeacon  col- 
lects the  sentiments  of  Leslie  from  his  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
*Meanx ;  and  the  remarks  which  that  Prelate  drew  from  Bi- 
shop Bull,  in  answer  to  the  hope  w|iich  he  had  expressed 
£vrhether  politely  or  insidiously  we  will  not  determine)  of 
^'  the  convOTsion  of  that  eminent  divine  to  what  he  is  pleased 
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to  calt  the  Ghurch»  with  exclosive  claiBn  hft  that  of  Roaie.*' 
The  ooncladiQg  extracts  are  from  the  pen  of  Bishop  StiHiog-: 
fleet/'  a  Prelate/'  says  the  attthor, ''  not  less  emment  in  every 
branch  of  learning,  and  distingnished  OQ]^iJly  by  Us  wis- 
dom, and  his  great  and  shining  talents."    P.  827. 

When  we  look  back  npon  the  mass  of  valuable 
which  the  Archdeacon  has  accnmnlated^  we  can  readily  as* 
sent  to  his  concluding  observation,  that  "  the  labour  has  not 
been  slight  to  trace  this  subject."  It  is  a  labour  however 
which  must  not  be  appreciated  merely  by  its  severity,  how- 
ever great,  but  by  its  utility.  And  this  no  man  will  be  dis- 
posed to  undervalue,  who  considers  the  vital  importance  of 
that  question  which  it  is  our  lot  to  hear  annuidiy  discussed 
by  the  Legislatore ;  or  has  observed  the  strange  want  of  <sor- 
rect  information  respecting  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  the  whole  fabrick  of  our  Protestant  Constitution  in 
Church  and  State  is  built,  exhibited  in  the  progress  <if  that 
discossioo.  If  it  be  in  truth  a  distinctive  tenet  of  the  Roman 
Church,  that  she  is  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  Chur(^es» 
and  the  source  and  centre  of  Catholic  unity,  as  her  best 
writers  assert;  and  if  that  tenet  is  false,  and  the  claim  itself 
a  mere  usurpation,  with  no  warrant  of  Scriptural  or  historical 
authority  to  support  it ;  why  should  we  re*forge  the  fetters 
which  our  Fathers  broke,  or  from  a  vain  wish  of  conciliatioKi 
take  that  yoke  upon  us  which  they  found  so  intolerable  I 
We  know  we  shall  be  told,  that  no  such  servitude  is  prepar- 
ing for  us  by  those  who  call  for  further  concessions,  or  me* 
dilated  by  those  who  advocate  them.  Our  answer  is  this : 
The  Jtoman  Catholic  defines  the  Church  to  be  an  assembly 
of  Cbristians  united  in  the  profession  of  tho  same  faith,  and 
the  communion  of  the  same  sacraments,  under  the  rule  of 
lawful  pastors,  of  whom  the  Pope  of  Rome  is  the  first  *.  He 
believes,  that  out  of  this  Church  salvation  ts  not  to  be  ^ape4 
for,  or  obtained  f.  He  therefore-  considers  himself  bound 
by  duty  to  the  Church,  and  by  charity  to  his  brethren^  to  to- 
lei^ate  no  other  communion ;  and  to  bring  all  within  that  pale 
to  which,  according  to  his  belief,  salvation  is  confined.  Qrant 
him  power,  and  he  will,  nay  conscientiously,  according  to 
his  view  of  the  ea^e,  he  is  bound  to  exert  it  for  this  end ; 
anti  to  bow  our  Protestant  independent  Church  of  England 

■    ■III!  m.   .«■■    ■  ■       ■  ■   I        ■   iiw  ■  11  ■       I       ■   I     ■     ■  IP  I  I   I    i.— ^^^^^ 

*  Ecclegia  inerito  quidem  a  CatboUcis  Jefinitiir/  Christianorom  ccatas  ejosdem 
fidei  prpfewioue  et  eonimdeni  sacratoentorum  communione  oonjtynctorafl9,  mb 
Fegimine  legitimorum  pastoroni,  quoram  primus  eU  Ronuuiut  Pmilifex. 

Tractatuf  de  Eocles.  Christi.  L.  D.  Delahogue,  p.  9, 

f  Ista  tola  societas  est  ipsius  (Christi^  Eccleeia,  extra  quam  non  est  tpermim 
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under  the.  dominioii  of  V^o  mollier  and  mwtre89  of  «U 
Cburehes;' 

That  the  supremacy  be  thus  claims  for  the  Romyi  Cbaroh 
does  not  of  right  belong  to  her,  is  safficieatly  proved  by  the 
host  of  witnesses  which  the  Archdeacon  of  London  h^  ar- 
rayed before  as.  That  she  will  never  forego  her  claim  to  it, 
never  cease  to  assert  it  when  she  can,  aod  as  far  as  she  is 
able,  her  whole  history  shews;  nay  all  Ker  proceedings 
thcoog^out  the  lengthened  struggle  for  Restoration  to  political 
power  which  she  has,  and  is  still  maintaining  against  ns, 
render  the  fact  indisputable.  How  then  can  it  be  consis- 
tently asserted,  that  sach  is  not  her  object ;  that  the  chains 
are  not  forging  for  the  limbs,  and  the  yoke,  preparing  for  the 
necks  of  Protestants,  while  she  thus  proudly,  pertinaciously, 
and  vigorously  pursues  her  road  to  dominion  ?  As  a  Church, 
she  has  nothing  to  look  for  in  this  country  but  supremacy ; 
nothing  to  wish  for  but  the  influence  and  emoluments  which 
sopremacy  will  confer.  Place  them  then  within  her  re^oh, 
by  investing  her  with,  the  rod  of  authority,  and  it  is  as  clear 
as  history  and  experience  can  make  it,  that  she  will  not  neg- 
lect the  opportunity  which  the  folly  of  some,  and  the  care- 
lessness of  others  have  fumished.  Among  the  protestant  ad- 
vocates for  these  dangerous  claims  are  to  be  found  many, 
who,  upon  all  other  political  questions  are  fond  of  reverting 
to  abstract  principles.  The  Archdeacon  has  enabled  them 
to  discover  the  real  principles  on  whicJi  our  Protestant  Estab* 
Iishment  was  formed,  and  that  supremacy  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical which  they  would  wantonly  invade,was,  as  oar  ancestors 
fondly  boped,  inseparably  annexed,  as  its  proudest  jewel, 
to  the  British  Crown.  They  have  now  no  excuse  for  those 
mischievous  misconceptions  which  have  hitherto  led  them 
astray.  And  if  they  persevere,  on  them  will  be  the  shame 
and  gnilt  of  that  fearful  struggle  which  will  be  the  iqq  pror 
babic  consequence  of  their  success  ;  a  struggle  of  which  no 
man  can  foresee  the  duration,  or  prophesy  the  event. 


«np» 


Art.  VI.     Classical  Excursion  from  Rome  lo  Arpino,  hy 
Charles  KelsalL     Geneva.    8vo.  pp.  256.    1820. 

On  his  visit  to  Arpino  Mr.  Kelsall  was  very  scurvily  treated 
by  ^'  mine  host  of  tlie  garter'*  in  that  town.  The  apartment 
which  he  had  in  fancy  secured  for  his  oifn  private  comfort  "^ 
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tfae  iiiD>  i$9M  tran^erred  daring  his  absence  on  olassicfll 
investigations,  to  the  use  of  a  company  of  strolling  players. 
Scarron  4inise1f  could  not  have  taken  the  invasion  more 
easily.  Mr.  Kelsall  retreated,  all  houseless  and  supperiess 
to  a  truss  of  hay  in  the  actjoining  stable ;  'and  etnployed 
himself,  vrithoat  a  murmur,  in  catching  flead  till  the  next 
ttolming. 

'  All  travellers,  however,  may  not  possess  equal  meekness ; 
and  as  there  is  but  one  room,  in  one  inn,  in  the  whole  town 
of  Arpino,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  same  circumstances 
may  frequently  recur.  To  bear  with  them  is  the  part  of  a 
philosopher;  to  cuneliorate  them  is  the  part  of  a  philan- 
thropist ;  and  Mr.  Kelsall  whose  fortitude  is  Well  matched 
by  his  benevolence,  has  shewn  not  only  that  he  can  submit 
to  be  flea-bitten  himself,  but  that  he  will  do  all  in  his  power 
to  prevent  the  flea-bites  of  others.  ^ 

When  a  projector  has  once  fairly  got  a  plan  into  his  head^ 
it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  does  not  provide  motives  which  shall 
decure  its  completion.  Many  a  man  who  cares  not  a  straw 
about  fleas,  will  be  persuaded  that  it  is  a  point  of  honor  "  to 
develope  art  in  an  interesting  and  satisfactory  manner,''  and 
to  build  a  monument  to  Cicero  in  his  own  country;  and  it  is 
for  these  ostensible  reasons  that  Mr.  Kelsall  makes  the  fol* 
lowing  propositions  for  erecting  a  Ciceronian  Caravansary 
At  Arpino. 

' .   'M.  That  subscription-books  be  opened  in  the  houses  of  the 
principal  bankers  in  £urope. 

**  2.  That  the  sum  described  shall  not  exceed  30,000/. 
'    U  3.  I'hat  the  house  of  Torlonia  at  Rome,  be  tne  central  com- 
municating, and  finally  receiving  bank. 

*'  4.  That  a  committee  of  three  of  the  first  antiquaries,  or  con* 
noisseurs  in  Rome,  be  appointed  to  name  the  artists,  who  shall 
iMnd  in  designs  for  the  frescoes  about  to  be  described.''  P.  215. 

This  .Tullian  Tontine  when  built,  is  tg  be  dedicated  '*  to 
the  memory  of  Conyers  Middleton,  Ernestns  and  all  the 
Biographers  and  Commentators  of  Cicero."  The  elevation 
consists  of  a  central  rotunda  supported  by  wings;  and  the 
architectural  details  are  very  minutely  filled  up  by  the  pro« 
poser.  Fourteen  frescoes  (the  subjects  from  Cicero's  life,) 
^ill  adorn  the  inner  walls.  In  one  the  great  orator  is  to  be 
shewn  "  pelted  with  mud  and  stones  by  the  populace,"  and 
in  another,  "  he  arrives  at  Agrigentum  covered  with  dust 
vttnd  sweat."  This  selection  is  not  a*little  creditable  to  the 
taste  of  the  designer,  and  must  be  particularly  stimulantf  to 
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exertions  of  the  fortmiate  artist  who  shall  be  called  npod 
for  its  execQtioa. 

-  If  this  plan  be  approved,  fatare  travellers  will  find  that 
fliere  is  '*  something  beyond  modern  Rome  worth  visiting.; 
something  fall  as  satisfactory  as  cross  keys  and  tiaras  in  the 
Amalthea  at  Arpinom."  Whether  the  plan  ikiU  be  approved, 
is  perhaps  somewhat  doobtfal:  in  the  mean  time  we  shall 
state  in  bri^f,  what  Mr.  Kelsall  has  foond  already,  to  pot 
him,  who,  in  other  respects,  seems  a  mild  spirited  gentleman, 
so  much  oat  of  htlmoar  with  **  cross  kevs  and  tiaras." 

On  arriviag  at  the  Ponte  MoUe  in  Kome,  he  saw  a  dead 
beggar;  and  by  a  very  natural  dedoction  condemned  all 
hierarohical  governments.  Among  the  basts  in  the  Campido- 
glio  he  paid  particalar  reverence  to  one  of  the  Emperor  Julian : 
**  a  man  of  sach  rare  endowments  as  to  neutralise  even  the 
criticism  of  bigots  ;  and  who,  had  he  lived  another  ten  years, 
might  have  left  effects  on  the  religious  and  political  systems 
6f  Europe,  felt  peradventure  at  this  very  hour/'  What 
effects  the  survival  of  the  arch  apostate  might  have  had  on 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  or  the  relations  of  Russia  with  the 
Porte,  we  leave  diplomatists  to  resolve ;  but  we  cannot  think 
that  the  Commissioners  for  enlarging  Churches  would  have 
had  their  functions  much  diminished  by  it.  But  Julian  is  a 
fair  catchword,  and  we  looked  for  some  such  remark  as  the 
oile  we  found. 

The  view  of  St.  Peter's,  suggested  two  reflections  to  Mr. 
Kdsall.  One  that  "  Voltaire  was  the  first  individual  in 
modem  Earope,  who  had  the  magnanimity  to  erect  a  temple 
to  the  Deity ;"  the  other,  that  *'  the  spirit  of  the  catholic 
doctrine  is  too  contracted  to  allow  paying  due  respect  to 
the  first  caus.e."  From  the  difference  between  Mohammed- 
anism and  Christianity  in  this  respect  he  drew  the  following 
coDseqoences. 

.  <<  Friendship  of  a  devoted  kind  is  not  uncommon  in  Turkey ;  in 
Rome  it  is  certainly  rare.  The  testimonies  of  numerous  travellers 
concur  in  stating  that  a  low  shop-keeper,  in  Turkey  scorns  to  ask 
even  of  a  Christian,  a  greater  sum  than  he  would  of  a  Turk.  Most 
of  the  Roman  shop-keepers  turn  foreigners  to  the  best  account 
they  can.  The  Turk  will  sometimes  rob  by  open  forde;  but  he 
8com§  pilfering,  as  common  at  Rome  as  in  London  and  Paris.'* 
P.  14. 

I  Arpino  is  naturally  proud  of  its  distinguished  townsmen. 
Several  of  the  modern  inhabiiaqts  have  home  the  prwno- 
mtfta,  Marco  TuUip.  In  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Charles  V., 
Marco  TuUio  Cicerone  himself,   a  distinguished  offi^^ 
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Ibe  towDy  cut  off  the  hand  of  the  governor  of  the  castle  of  St. 
Angeloy  by  a  single  stroke  of  his  sabre.  In  the  wars  be- 
tween Ferdinand  of  Arragon  and  the  House  of  Anjon,  for 
the  Neapolitan  throne,  Pins  II.  gave  orders  to  his  general 
to  spare  the  Arpinates.  **  Force  Arpinatibus  ob  Caii  Maru, 
€t  Marci  Tullii  mefnoriam.  At  present  the  mnnicipal  in* 
signia  are  the  three  ietters  M.  T.  C. 

Mr.  Kelsail  found  the  men  of  Arpino  prompt  in  intellect, 
and  flnent  in  discourse,  and  the  women  beautiful  and  fasci* 
nating. '  He  read  the  tract  de  LegUms  on  the  site  of  the  Ar* 
pine  Villa;  and  encouraged  the  following  train  of  thought 
much,  no  doubt,  to  his  edification. 

"  It  IS  incontestable  that  many  individuals  in  modem  timet,  have 
taken  incredible  pains  with  their  minds ;  but  we  search  in  vain,  in 
the  productions  Of  thoes  reputed  the  most  successful,  for  the  supported 
argiimeatative  powers  of  Demosthenes,  or  the  grandeur,  Tariety, 
and  rotundity  of  the  Ciceronian  periods.  To  what  are  we  to  attri* 
buie  the  failure  ?  To  our  love  of  daintier  food,  and  more  luxurious 
habits,  than  the  great  men  of  antiquity  ?  To  our  physical  and  men<^ 
tal  inferiority  ?  Or  to  the  crippling  that  the  mind  suffers,  from  its 
more  multiplied  ramifications  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  detertpine.  I 
isnded  the  above  reflections  with  the  conviction,  that  a  great  and 
booe^t  lawyer  is  of  inestimable  value,  and  forms  the  brightest 
ornament  of  every  civilized  etate.^     P.  103. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Kelsail  through  his  separate  criti<» 
cisms,  however  laconically  they  are  given,  on  the  works  of 
TuHy.  *  It  seems  that  we  ought  to  consider  the  De  Natwra 
Deoruni^  as  ''  one  of  the  fair  havens  resorted  to  by  those^ 
whose  minds  are  buffeted  by  llie  cgntemplaiion  of  the  obscu* 
rity,  that  broods  on  our  condition  here  below."  As  Mr^ 
KelsaU's  mind  appears  to  be  not  unfrequently  buffeted  by 
obscurity,  we  doubt  not  that  the  De  Natura  Deorum  is  often 
consulted  by  him.  It  is  a  favourite  treatise  with  us  also: 
not  indeed  as  a  "  fair  haven  ;'^  for  miserable  indeed  is  lie 
who  hopes  to  find  shelter  from  the  storm  of  doubt  in  so  fal- 
lacious an  anchorage :  but  because  it  shows  tlie  **  folly  of  the 
wise,'^  and  the  imbecility  of  the  most  gigantic  intellect,  when 
it  is  applied  to  subjects  which  must  ever  lie  iq  hopeless  dark- 
ness, without  "  light  from  heaven.'* 

Mr.  Kelsail  having  exhausted  Cicero*s  birth- place,  made  a 
voyage  to  Capri.  Here  he  was  better  treated  by  his  land- 
lord than  at  Arpino.  A  jolly  vintner  accosted  htm  on  his 
landing  with  **  Signore,  roba  di  Tiberio  Cesare"  and  lead- 
ing the  way  to  his  cellars,  tapped  a  cask  or  two  of  his  own 
wine.  This  reception  was  so  much  to  the  visitor*s  satisfiio»- 
tion^  that  we  hear  no  proposal  of  a  subscription  for  the 
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SpintruB  and  Settarii,  which  the  traveller  otherwise  might 
have  been  tempted  to  restore  as  fit  monaments  of  the  imperial 
reclose. 


Art.  VII.  Memoirs  of  a  Life,  chiefly  passed  in  Pennsylvania, 
within  the  last  Sixty  Years.  8vo.  pp.  440.  9s.  6d.  Blaok* 
wood.    Edinburgh.    1Q22. 

Art.  VIII.  A  Visit  to  North  Jmerica,  and  the  English 
'  Settlements  in  Illinois,  with  a  Winter  Residence  at  F/dla- 
delphia ;  solely  to  ascertain  the  actual  Prospects  of  the 
Emigrating  jigriculturist.  Mechanic,  and  Commercial 
Speculator.  By  Jdtard  IVelhy,  Esq.  South  Raucebj/^ 
Lincohslnre.  8vo.  14  plates,  pp.  23(j.  10s.  6d.  Drury. 
1821. 

Thb  first  of  these  books  may,  perhaps,  hold,  a  distinguished 
rank. among  the  products  of  theTrans-atlautic  press:  anH  we 
donbt  not,  it  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  average  state  of  Ame- 
rican Literatare.  Mr.  Gali^  however,  perhaps,  overrates  it 
a  little,  in  stating  it  to  be  "  rich  in  the  various  excellencies 
ef  style,  description,  and  impartiality,''  and  in  feeling  assured 
that  it  '**  will  obtain  for  its  author  no  mean  place  among 
those  who  have  added  permanent  lustre  to  the  English  latt« 
gnage."  This  is  not  exactly  the  impression  it  ha»  leil  upon 
o«r  minds;  but  it  is  idle  to  quarrel  about  differences  of 
taste ;  and,  if  Mr.  Gait  really  thinks  thus,  he  is,>  no  doubt, 
«|nite  right,  in  having  repubhshed  the  volume  in  Edinburgh ; 
and  we  hope  he  has  secured  himself  from  the  possibility  of 
being  undeceived  by  the  unanswerable  argumeMum  ad  cru- 

Be  this  a«  it  may,  we  do  not  think  we  should  have  paM 
much  attention  to  the  Sexagenarian  of  Pennaylvania,  if  Mx* 
Welbv's  Uttle  volume  had  not  fallen  into  our  bands.  But, 
lest  Mr.  Welby  should  imagine  this  avowal  to  be  more  com- 
plimentary to  himself,  than,  in  common  honesty,  we  can  allow 
that  it  is  intended  to  be,  we  will  fairly  state  once  for  all,  that 
we  take  each  of  these  two  publications  in  hand  solely  on  acr 
count  of  the  comparison  which  they  enable  us  to  institute 
between  America  as  it  was,  and  America  as  it  is.  We  shall 
not  pretend  to  draw  the  contrast  ourselves ;  but  we  shall  leave 
our  readers  to  do  so,  by  placing  before  them  a  few  extracts 
firom  the  pages  of  one  who  was  an  actor  during  the  season  of 
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hope,  and  one  who  has  been  a  spectator  daring  that  of  i:ea* 
lization. 

The  Pennsylvanian  must  allow  us  to  ran  hastily  over  the 
anecdotes  of  his  yoath.  Aato-biography  is,  perhaps,  more 
aihasing  to  the  writer  tfian  to  the  reader ;  and  we^can  easily 
understand  the  difficulty  of  blotting  when  self  is  the  theme ; 
but  if  an  author  forgets  to  erase,  the  critic  may  apply  a  safe 
remedy,  by  remembering  not  to  transcribe.  We  shall  con- 
tent ourselves,  therefore,  with  briefly  noticing,  that  the  Penn- 
sylvanian is  of  right  American  lineage.  His  father  was  an 
trish  settler,  and  his  mother  was  bom  in  Barbadoes,  of  a 
cross  breed,  between  a  German  trader,  and  a  Scotch  body 
from  Glasgow.  His  mother  having  been  left  a  widow  early, 
saperintended  a  boarding-house  in  Philadelphia;  and  among 
the  other  guests  of  her  table,  once  numbered  Sir  William 
Draper.  The  son  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  bit  of  a  rake  in  his  time ;  for  he  tells  as  that  he  lived 
with  players  and  metaphysicians,  tdxd  aped  the  style  of  Love- 
lace, in  bis  correspondence  with  the  ladies. 

On  the  assembly  of  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  in  1775,  pre- 
paratory to  decided  hostilities  with  the  mother  country,  our 
author  received  a  commission  as  Captain;  and  as  great 
anxiety  was  manifested  thi^t  the  new  regiment  should  be  par« 
~  ticQlarly  well  officered,  he  selectied  an  apothecary's  appren- 
tice as  bis  second  lieutenant :  taking  good  care  to  onite  in 
the  same  person,  the  attributes  of  that  god,  who  was  at  once 
iatric  and  ecebolic ;  skilled  (if  we  may  be  permitted  such  a 
pan)  in  the  pestle  as  wdl  as  the  mortar. 
•  But,  however  easy  it  was  to  obtain  those  who  should  cohh 
mand,  there  was  some  scarcity  of  such  as  were  tO'  obey :  and 
a  batUdion,  as  every  body  knows,  looks  but  scanty  withouil 
rank  and  tile.  The  patriotic  rabble  were  well  content  to 
.  drink  at  the  noble  captain's  expence;  but  his  party  for  a 
long  time,  drew  no  more  rations  than  supplied  himself,  his 
second  lieutenant,  a  corporal,  and  a  drummer.  Towards 
Spring,  however,  his  complement  was  made  up ;  and  showed 
iUelf  **  comparatively  well  armed,  uniformed,  and  equipped.'* 
Its  positive  merits  may  be  estimated,  by  the  following  ac* 
ooont  of  the  troops  assembled  at  New  York. 

**  A  considerable  portion  of  our  motley  army  had  already  assem- 
bled in  New  York  and  its  vicinity.  The  troops  were  chiefly  from 
the  eastern  provinces ;  those  from  the  southern,  with  the  exception 
of  Hand  8«  Magaw's,  and  our  regiment  had  not  yet  come  on. 
The  appearance  of  things  was  not  much  calculated  to  excite 
sanguine  expectations  in  the  mind  of  a  sober  observer.  Great 
numbers  of  people  were  indeed  to  be  seen,  and  diose  who  are  tfkoe 
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M^aHoiaed  to  the  sight  of  bodieB  under  arms  are  always  prone  to 
exaggerate  them.  But  this  propensity  to  swell  the  mass  had  not 
an  equal  tendency  to  convert  it  into  soldiery ;  and  the  irregularity, 
want  of  discipline,  bad  arms',  and  defective  equipment  in  all 
respects,  of  this  multitudinous  assemblage,  gave  no  favourable 
impression  of  its  prowess.  The  materials  of  which  the  eastern 
battalions  were  composed  were  apparently  the  same  as  those  of 
which  I  had  seen  so  unpromising  a  specimen  at  Lake  George. 
I  speak  particularly  of  the  officers,  who  were  in  no  single  respect 
distinguu^able  from  their  men,  other  than  in  the  coloured  cock- 
ades^ which,  for  this  very  purpose,  had  been  prescribed  in  general 
oidm,  a  'different  colour  bemg  assigned  to  the  officers  of  each 
gcade/'  Memoirs^  P.  145. 

^  ^  Among  the  military  phenomena  of  this  campaign,  the  Con- 
necticut light  hor^e  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  These  consisted 
of  a  considerable  number  of  old-fashioned  men,  probably  farmera 
and  heads  of  families,  as  they  were  generally  middle-aged,  and 
many  of  them  apparently  beyond  the  meridian  of  life.  They  were 
truly  irregulars;  and  whether  their  clothing,  their  equipments, 
or  caparisons  were  regarded,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  dis* 
covered  any  circumstance  of  uniformity ;  though  in  the  features 
derived  from  **  local  habitation/'  they  were  one  and  the  same. 
Instead  of  carbines  and  sabres,  they  generally  carried  fowling 
pieces ;  some  of  them  very  long,  and  such  as  in  Pennsylvania  are 
used  for  shooting  ducks.  Here  and  there,  one,  **  his  youthful 
garments  well  saved,"  appeared  in  a  dingy  regimental  of  scarletf 
with  a  triangular,  tarnished,  laced  hat.  In  short,  so  little  were 
they  like  modem  soldiers,  in  air  or  costume,  that  dropping  the 
necessary  number  of  years,  they  might  have  been  supposed  the 
identical  men  who  had  in  part  composed  Pepperil's  army  at  the 
taking  of  Louisbourg.  Their  order  of  march  corresponded  with 
their  other  irregularities.  It  **  spindled  into  longitude  immense," 
presenting  so  extended  and  ill-compacted  a  flank,  as  though  they 
had  disdamed  the  adventitious  prowess  derived  from  concentration^ 
These  singular  dragoons  were  volunteers,  who  came  to  make  a 
tender  of  their  services  to  the  commander-in-chief.  But  they 
staid  not  long  at  New  York.  As  such  a  body  of  cavalry  had  not 
been  counted  upon,  there  was,  in  all  probability,  a  want  of 
•forage  for  thm  jades,  which,  in  the  spirit  of  ancient  knighthood, 
they  absolutely  refused  to  descend  from ;  and  as  the  general  had 
no  use  for  cavaliers  in  his  insular  operations,  they  were  forthwith 
dismissed  with  suitable  acknowledgments  for  their  truly  chivalrous 
ardour  *.  An  unlucky  trooper  of  this  school  had,  by  some  means 
or  other,  found  his  way  to  Long  Island,  and  was  taken  by  the 
enemy  m  the  battle  of  the  27th  of  August.  The  British  officers 
made  themselves  very  merry  at  his  expence,  and  obliged  him  to 

*'  *  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  General  Wasbingtou^  that  they  refused  fat*-**"- 
duty,  because  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  troopers,** 
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amble  aboat  for  their  entertainment.  On  being  asked^  what  boA 
been  his  duty  in  the  rebel  ajrmy,  he  answered,  that  it  was  ta^fiank 
a  little,  and  carry  tidings.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  story  at  Ne!lr 
York  among  the  prisoners."  Memoirs^  P.  152.  < 

In  the  retreat  from  Long  Island,  our  aathor*s  regiment 
formed  part  of  the  covering  party :  and  with  the  natdral  im- 
petuosity of  young  soldiers,  having  **  come  off  too  soon,"  it 
had  to  return  with  all  expedition  to  its  abandoned  post« 
The  troops  formed  with  great  3pirit,  against  a  false  alarm; 
and  covered  themselves  with  glory  in  resisting  the  chaise 
of  some  wild  colts  who  pastured  near  their,  encampmeuu 
Some  of  these  raw  soldiers  were  distinguished  as  rifle  mei^; 
and  the  Pennsylvanian,  much  to  the  credit  of  bis  humanity^ 
loudly  reprobates  the  system  which  was  first  introdnoed  ift 
this  war,  of  picking  out  individuals  for  slaughter  tn  eold 
blood.  He  once,  indeed,  stopped  a  brother  officer  from  tak-^ 
ing  deltberaie  aim  at  an  unoffending  outpost,  simply  because 
he  was  a  fair  shot.  Desertion  was  frequent  in  the  ranks'^ 
and  the  Automoli  seldom  went  off  empty  handed. 

**  I  very  well  recollect  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  post  a 
guard  at  Kihgsbridge  to  stop  the  fugitives ;  and  tliat,  upon  one  of 
them  being  arrested  with  a  number  oi  notions  (qu  ?)  in  a  bag,  there 
was  found  among  them  a  cannon  ball,  which,  he  said  he  wsS  taking 
borne  to  his  mother,  for  the  purpose  of  pounding  mustard."  Memrirtm 
P.  127-  .  , 

Occasional  plunder  improved  the  quality  of  the  American 
equipments.  A  Hessian  picquet  was  once  carried  by  » Ser- 
jeant, and  a  fbw  men  on  the  Author's  stati6n;  find  tb6 
Serjeant,  as  the  Pennsylvahian  observes,  like  one  of  H6mer*k 
heroes ;  or  as  vee  should  say,  like  a  Malay  pirate,  (perhaps 
there  is  little  difference  after  all)  appeared  on  parade>  in  the 
uniform  of  an  officer  whom  be  had  killed  with  h^is  o?m 
hands. 

In  the  engagement  at  Fort  WashingtoDi  our  author  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  in  that  capacity  saw  many  strange  var 
rieties  of  the  fortune  of  war,  in  the  different :  treatment 
which  he  experienced  from  separate  individnab.  A  Scotch 
Serjeant  gravely  warned  him,— i^'  Young  man,  you  dionld 
never  fight  against  your  King."  A  Hessian  retainer  grinned 
at  him,  in  broken  English,  "  Eh  you  rebel,  you  dam  rebel ;" 
and' a  light  infantry  officer  threatened  to  "  give  him  the  bntt*' 
of  his  fusee.  To  others  again,  whom  he  specifies  with  the 
most  grateful  acknowledgment  he  was  indebted  for  every 
kindness  which  could  alleviate  his  misfortline.  We  select 
the  following  instance  as  highly  creditable  boUi  to  the  gi^er 
vid  receiver. 


M  Rre^urily'to  (BPteriag  ifae  dqpj  we  ir^re  drawn  upt  for  obput 
an  iHHir,  on  die  high  ground  near  the  East  river.  Here,  the 
oQcert  being  separated  from  the  men,  we  were  conducted  into  a 
churdi,  where^  if  I  mistake  not,  we  signed  a  parole.  While  in 
this  bidding,  which,  with  the  addition  of  tliose  spectators  who 
fressed  in  along  with  as»  was  pretty  much  crowded,  a  portlv» 
well  looking,  noddle  aged,  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  42d' 
regiment,  approached  me,  obsenring,  in  a  low  voice,  that  he  was 
flure  be  had  seen  me  before :  Was  not  my  name.  ■  i  I  ansfvered 
{n  the  a{Si7native.  1  thought  so  «aid  he,  I  have  often  seen  you  a^ 
.TOUT  motiier^s  in  Philadelpbia ;  and  though  you  were  then  but  < 
boy,  f  clearly  retrace  yoor  features.  As  you  are  probably  in 
want  of  monev,  may  I  beg  of  you  to  accept  of  this  I  supping  intQ 
Any  hand  a  dollar.  1  objected  tp  ^ing  it,  as  I  might  never  have 
ati  opportunity  of  paying  hiin-  No  matter  if  you  have  not^  said 
he ;  It  is  but  a  trifle,  but  such  as  it  is,  you  canpot  oblige  me  more 
than  by  accepting  it.  I  accordingly  put  it  in  my  pocket,  the  con. 
Mm^  ffd  buHte  ff  the  aceoe  preventing  «iy  takn^  mensorea  for 
<eiicf|i;taining  ^  meai^s  of  seeing  hin  againt  end,  haWpg  never 
afterwards  met  wiib  l^niy  I  ^  atili  inde^ied  |to  tfels  ano|U9t*'' 
Mmfiirp.  P.  fS&. 

TJuE^iyh  the  ^pcerlioDS  of  fain  inntiier*  who  paid  a  viaitte 
Sir  WiUSia  Howe,  in  paraoa,  o«r  aaihor  van  aieleaaed  (npi 
Weimoloc  aod  ha  did  not  a  second  lipna  cKpose  faimaetf  Io 
military  htaaada.  As  he  advanead  in  life,  hif  pairioiUm 
s^poMS  ifi  haie  eoolad.  0e  praferrad  Bavko's  raaaoniags  on 
Aha  Vnmk  Bav«latiiai,  to  4hoee  of  Tom  Paiae ;  and  he  haa 
at  leagtb  spbaided  into  a  belief,  little  compatible  wilb  his 
juTMile  nidaar,  '*  that  Engfaod  has  long  bean,  and  atill  ie« 
Sif^bting  tjbia  battla  of  tbaNciviliaad  warld;^ 

Wa  aftme  now  to  Mr.  Welby.  This  gentfanaa  was  in- 
4»pad  to  visit  Koftfa  Amarioa,  in  1819,  principally  mth  a 
viawitf  aKAmiaing  iato  libe  varadlgr  of  Mr.  BirkbeckV  state- 
laeilla^  We  da  not  tbkik  he  was  Inaky  in  his  passage. 
Tbe  ship  was  orpardad  bayand  its  fit  ooaiplement;  a  cabia 
|>i|ase];igalr  waa  safoly  deUvesed  of  her  >firsthoy,  wtthin  a  fort^ 
.V^iight  after  satting  aail ;  and  onaa  or  twioa  the  vesael  vaa 
abound-  Thase  .wece  partimdar  -griavanoes ;  far  the  be- 
nefit of  fresh  water  aajlors,  ifa  wiH  add  thcaa  which  wa  so^ 
pai*  are  amirarad. 

^*  aaiF  cooKBnv. 

**  Aoythiiig  but  f[^an,-r<HV<lbing  bi«(  tijiaplar-iai^rthing  bat 
what  one  is  used  to.  , 

**  SITUATION  0?    A   PASSSMOKH  CK  ?QAHD  SHIP* 

**  Some  rifk,— httfe  comfovt,-^  total  inveraipn  of  all  accustomed 
fiabitSi,— a  feeli(>g'of  insecurity,— irratibility, — a  longing  to  be 
ashore;  in  short,  a' total  be-bluei^devUmcntJ*   Visit,  ^c»  P.  9. 
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In  the  boarding-house  at  Hobroken.  near  New-Tork,  Mr* 
Welby  first  encountered  the  efiects  of  what  he  properly  tenrif 
'*  freedom  without  refinement."  When  he  inquired  for  the 
landlord,  a  young  woman  who  was  sweeping  the  floor,  slip* 
shod,  desired  him  to  walk  into  a  room  to  which  she  point^ 
and  **  wt^t  for  further  orders."  At  Paterson,  he  was  intro- 
duced to  a  new  order  of  society.  •    : 

'*  I  asked  the  little  shabby  barefooted  boy,  our  guide,  whether 
he  worked  at  a  woo!  manufactory  we  were  passing,  *  No,'  said 
be,  rather  bluntly ;  *  I  go  to  school ;  my  tatber^s  a  /squire  s* 
thinking  I  did  not  hear  correctly,  I  repeated  the  question  said  re- 
ceived the  same  answer.  '  And  pray  what  is  a  'squire,  what  doe^ 
he  do?'  "  Oh,  he  attends  sessions,  trials,  and  hears  causes.'* 
**  And  what  may  your  father  do  at  other  times  T  '  He  assists 
Mr.  ♦•••••  at  the  tavern  there,  in  the  barf"   Visit,  Spc.T.  24. 

A  Virginia  gentleman  who  had  visited  Pittsbargh,  to  at- 
tend a  trial,  gave  a  singular  description  of  the  manners  of  an 
American  court  of  justice.  Neither  counsel  nor  judge,  ad 
is  well  known,  wear  any  gown.  The  barrister  retained  in 
the  present  instance,  being  incommoded  by  heat,  first  strip- 
ped off  his  coat,  and  then  his  waistcoat.  In  an  interval  of 
pleading  he  put  a  segar  in  his  mouth,  and  deliberately  smoked 
it,  till  the  opposite  counsel  had  wound  np  his  reply. 

The  Pennsylvania!!  in  the  early  part  of  his  career, -while  re* 
crniting,  met  with  a  country  gentleman,  who  was  an  amateur 
in  biting  and  gonging,  or  as  it  may  be  correctly  termed,  the 
tooth  and  nail  fancy.  Pointing  to  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished practitioners  in  this  scienoe,  he  observed,  "  There 
is  a  fellow  that  has  not  his  match  in  the  conntry :  see  what  a 
set  of  teeth  he  has!  a  man's  thumb  would  be  nothing  to 
them !"  Mr.  Welby  found  these  a\)complishments  still  en- 
oouraged.  He  heard  of  a  man  who  had  been  so  niaaled  in 
e  **  rough  and  tomtje,''  that  a  friend  compassionating  his 
condition  said,  "  You  have  come  badly  off  this  time,  I 
donbt:"  "  Have  I,"  was  the  triumphant  hero's  answer, 
*^  what  do  you  think  then  of  this  eye?"  at  the  same  jno- 
ment  drawing  one  from  his  pocket. 

I^e  police  of  Indiana,  does  not  appear  to  be  very  strictly 
regulated.  Mr.  Flower  related  to  Mr.  Welby  an  accident 
which  had  recently  occurred  in  the  Prairie  country,  and 
which  had  been  passed  over  without  legal  investigation.  A 
party  proposed  to  each  other,  to  go  and  shoot  a  neighbour 
who  had  frequently  behaved  ill  to  them.  The  plan  was 
settled,  and  the  old  man  was  quietly  rifled  in  his  own  field, 
while  at  plow. 

Mr.  Welby  was  tempted  by  the  assurance  of  an  **  excel- 
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fattiroBcT,''  ta  accepf  an  mritatioir  to  a  ooontry-koase  about 
twenty  miles  from  Vincennes.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Com^ 
missioners  of  Turnnikes,  we  transcribe  the  method  by  which 
theJse  excellent  roads  are  formed. 


/^  Imagine  a  woodl^d  in  a  state  of  nature :  through  this,  guiding 
themselves  by  compass,  people  get  on  as  they  can;  chopping  a 
piece  of  bark  from  the  trees  in  the  linCf  which  they  call  **  blazing,'' 
as  a  direction  to  those  who  follow  with  tools  to  cut  down  the  trees 
between  those  blazed,  which  they  do  at  about  a  foot  to  a  foot  and 
a  half  flrom  the  ground,  leaving  the  stumps  and  brushwood  stand- 
ing. In 'a  short  time  this  latter  gets  worn  away,  but  the  stamps 
remain  a  long  while;  and  between  these,  horsemen,  waggons,  and 
other  citatfages  proceed,  steering  between,  or  bumping  upon  Uiem, 
wfaioh  is  at  times  unavoidable/'     Visit,  S^c.  P.  99. 

But  the  minois  was  the  grand  object  of  search.  After 
passing  bog,  wood,  gully  and  stump,  Boulton  House  Prairie 
was  descried.  The  inn,  in  its  vicinity,  reminds  us  of  some 
of  those  which  it  was  Sancho's  hard  lot  so  frequently  to  en- 
counter. There  was  no  stable  save  a  straw-yard  for  the 
horses^  The  men,  with  difficulty,  obtained  some  very  rancid 
butter,  a  little  sour  bread,  some  tough  slices  of  thin  fried 
beefl  and'  a  basin  of  bad  coffee,  sweetened  with  wild  honey. 
Water  was  not  to  be  had.  Mr.  Birkbeck  had  a  plentifully 
aapplied  well,,  bat  his  answer  was  sufficiently  concise,  "  that 
he  made  it  a  general  rule  to  refuse  every  application."  A 
wheelwright,*who  had  been  tempted  by  hisreading^  to  repair 
to  this  gentleman's  paradise,  found  himself  starving  at  the 
end  of  six  months,  so  he  quitted  his  new  master,  and  set  up 
for  himself.  He  told  Mr.  Welby,  that  now  he  had  plenty  of 
work,  but  was  doubtful  of  his  pay.  From  which  statement, 
it  is  Jtnore  than  probable,  therefore,  that'  he  has  got  some 
more  starving  in  reserve,  even  yet. 

<<  Our  tavern-keeper,  who  was  a  very  respectable  farmer,  left 
a  0ood  farm  near  Baldock  in  Hertfordshire,  guided  by  Mr. 
"BiAbeck's  book,*  to  find  health,  wealth,  and  freedom  at  Boulton* 
bouse  Prairie:  of  the  two  first  both  himself  and  family  were  quickly 
netting  rid,  while  they  were  absolutely  working  each  day  like 
jnorses  without  one  comfort  left. — **  How  came  you,"  said  I,  '*  to 
leave  so  good  a  farm,  as  you  had  in  £ngland  ?"  His  answer  was, 
*  Mr.  Birkbeck's  book.' — *  You  would  b^  glad  now  to  return  ?' 
added  I.  <  Sir,'  said  he,  *  we  must  not  think  that  way ;  we 
have  buried  our  property  in  getting  here,  and  must  here  remain !' 
Such  fact*  as  these  are  worth  a  thousand  flattering  theories  on  the 
other  side;  and  another  may  be  here  added, — perhaps  a  salutary 
caution  to  Mr.  B.  if  this  should  be  the  first  intimation— that  the 
angry  foefings  of  the.  poor  people  who.  had  been  entrapped  by  the 
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dectptious  colodrildg  fff  hk  wrMngi^  fltsktd  out  in  tfUi  El||fiU| 
threats  of  tossing  bim  b  a  blanket  I"    Ywt.  SfC  •?«  1 19. 

Tbe  Amcirioaos  bava  bo  dearth  of  ham,  wbldi  appair  to 
be  aatocbthoDoas.  For  rati^  tbay  aqr;  w^  «m  ladaMffi  to 
the  EngUsb*  Water  U  not  in  mnob  reqneet :  none  is  ever 
taken  up  stairs  at  a  tavern^  unless  l>y  special  order ;  a  tew 
tin  basins  are  placed  onder  a  shed  in  the  morning,  in  irtticih 
each  gnest  raos  his  face  and  hands ;  bnt  ablations  beyond 
tbes^,  are  considered  unnecessary ;  and  an  Bogfisli  jonth 
bappeniocr  to  let  his  shirt  down  to  the  waistband,  in  order  to 
obteia  a  more  eflfoctoal  dabbloj  called  forth  hg  U4s  bis  qa^ 
usual  act,  lead  sboats  of  langhtar  s«d  snrpfisob 

Mr.  Welby  is  far  ftomreoMBBMndiBg  ti»  Westora  eeantey 
to  any  brmers  who  have  not  made  mp  their  aunds  to  amtti 
risk>  mucb  tronblei  and  a  total  sacrifice  of  numerous  cpqifwtB. 
The  geptlemanand  the  idle  man  ba  thinks  wbofiy  misplaced 
tbere-  Toung  Pbysicians  may  open  tovernfe  £br  their  snpnort ; 
bot  there  are  liawyers  enough  for  the  population ;  ana  tbe 
only  profitable  speculation  for  professional  meik  appe^  te 
exist  among  diiteniif^f  teachsTM  im  fURgum* 

Some  farms  are  easily  held  by  tbe  te»uit :  h4t  pn  rtennre 
which  we  should  tblnk  was  not  quito  s^|;reea)>li  to  tbe  land- 
lord. 

M  Aa  instaaos ^ifais  ktaly«ecunpedtoadistlnil  pMeTFanavl* 
«ania:  a  proarictsr  having  heard  ef  ssaeral  settkirs  aaea  Ws  land 
viiheut  DUrcMsa  or  parmissiea*  mouatod  hisbeiae  aad iawft^^^ 
to  his  allotnient  seen  cams  up  to  a  gesd  Uig  hau^f  i  a  Squstisr 
wss  at  bis  4oer,  aad  the  owaer,  br  W9§  cf  entariag  iata  cq^ver- 
sstion  with  him»  obsenred  tbst  ae  bad  erected  a  comfestaUe 
diweUing  there;  to  which  the  other  assjented.-^'  B.ut  pv  fnend,  % 
am  told  that  tou  and  setersl  mor^  bai^  built  here  without  aiqr 
title  to  tbe  land,  and  tbe  owner  is  comii^  to  remote  Toi|.^  The 
man,  who  bad  bis  rifle  in  his  hand,  immediatriy  psintnig  to  a  |% 
at  a  tdistance  teek  aim  and  shot  it  deadi  IMH.  towng  tp  the 
ahurmed  proprietor  told  him,  that  If  tha«wnen^cflWeter4ipn|^ 
to  disturb  baa  he wmiUL serve  hknas  ha  had  #ai»ad Mai|fig«^ 

Hr.  Welby  was  present  at  the  celebration  of  lH^hiiigton% 
birthday,  (Feb.  JB,)  which  took  place  ^nxvag  1m  itay  ^ 
Philadelphia.  Drums  apd  fiies  awakened  the  ^dllapas  beSwrf 
daybrei^.  At  Ifi  Jl.m^  9^  Urge  qofnpfuijr  assenfl^  in 
Washifi|loa  Hall,  where  half  a  daaen  wand  int1ni"MW^ 
^ysed  Bi^^h  tunea.  Tbe  city  asilitAa  at  the  same  tiase 
entered  with  the  aforesaid  droau  and  fifes^  and  banag 
ordered  arass  between  Ihehr  less,  sate  dcrwil  upda  haainhas. 
A  young,  student  bf  the  law  had  been  fdeeted  to  pnmeuwQa 


oi  otfttfM.  Wli»»  h«  9Mmdei  A^  rotUmii  tbe  dr  wind 
iitttraiMii«i  ftniok  up  the  Nationl  Air  ''  Yankee  Doodle/' 
mder^  leg.  em,  end  heed  wes  qnioklj  in  motioQ  to  beat 
ttee  to  tirfe  aniinktiiig  atrani.  The  eddfess  irai  reoeited 
^irlth  Ihimdeiri  ef  epplame ;  at  iU  cloee  the  drams,  fifes,  and 
wM  kistifiaD^i^  fenewed  their  hameny;  aed  the  compaey 
disMrsed,  moeh  gratifled  by  tbe  annuemteDtg  of  the  day. 

we  bad  mo  iMeBtioA  of  emtgratite  to  Amerioa  before  we 
epened  lfr«  Welby*s  rohiiae,  and  we  see  Dothhtg  in  bis 
•ttknaeats  wfaleh  is  likely  io  inspire  ns  with  a  wish  to  tbat 
eflbet  efler  reading  them. 

nftfinsKaaeBBnaBsaesssBBaiSBB 


Avr.  IX.  iSedti  ^oynisfila  Amiiqm$$kM,  turn  Figurig ; 
item  ScMia  V^Ura  ad  Odftmmm.  Edinie  AngOo  Maio, 
Ambroslani  Calkgii  Doeicr§,  Regiarum  Oattim,  Belgii, 
Bavarut,  et  Nmmolu^Acmdimmnm  Sodtd^.  Mediolani, 
Begiis  Typie,  M.DCC&XIX.  Royal  folio,  pp.  988. 
Pt^eslvlii: 

Art*  X.    XTtpiiU  TwrHmm  JnedUanm  in  AmbnnianiM  Pa* 

Hwquuiii,  ab  Anaelo  Maio  r^atrtarum.  Specimen,  con^ 

junetii  curie  ^uedem  Mali  ei  Caroii  Octavii  CasiilRowH 

edUum.    Mediolanl,  Reeiis  Tvpis,  M.I>CCC.XIX.  4to« 

pp.  xxiv.  86,  with  two  Plates  «.  " 

TaB  rtviral  of  classical  literatnre  was  one  of  tbe  principal 
circurastaneei  'which  contribnted  to  restore  society,  in  Eu** 
roM,  from  the  moral  and  intellectaal  depadatioo  into  which 
it  Ikad  fi|Uen  in  tbe  dark  ages,  that  is,  from  the  sixth  to  the 
deyenth  •  centory*  During  that  period,  though  Latin  was 
the  langni^  of  the  ecclesiastics,  yet  we  rarely  meet  with  any 
i}«oUittons  except  trom  the  Vnlgate.  or  from  theological  wri* 
tera.  The  stody  of  those  great  auUiors,  who  iUnstrated  the 
Aqgnstan  age,  especially  uie  peets,  was  almosi  prohibitedt 
A  change  lor  the  better  took  place  in  tbe  coarse  of  the 
twelfjth  centory  \  and  the  polite  nteratare>  as  well  as  the  sci» 
enoea  ef  antiquity,  became  the  subject  of  cultivation.  In  the 
following  century,  the  prevalence  of  the  scholastic  pbiIo$o<* 
phy,  with  sll  its  refined  subtleties,  seems  to  hare  caused  the 
decliiie  of  classical  literatnre:  bni  about  the  middle  of  the 
foorteenth  eentnry,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier,  an  ardent  2eal 

•  TlicM|kiUi«ttifM»  aretSMMM  lif  MBsirSr  JtemM  etAQe^^ff  wliMfci  tbej 
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for  the  refttoration  ofancteiit  learning 'begiln  to 
self:  libraries  were  Formed  in  various  parte  of  Earope;  and 
Petrarch»  Boccacio,  aad  Coluccio  Salatato  (a  man  of  less 
general  fame)  distinguished  themselves  by  their  indefatigable 
researches  after  ancient  manuscripts  presei'ved  in  the  mo- 
nasteries, to  the  discovery  of  which,  however,  the  gross  and 
supine  ignorance  of  the  monks  interposed  almost  incredible  - 
difficulties.   What  Petrarch  began  in  the  fourteenth  centuy, 
was  carried  on  by  a  new  generation  with  unabating  industry* 
The  whole  lives  of  Italian  scholars,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
were  devoted  to  the  recovery  of  manuscripts,  and  to  the  re-, 
vival  of  philology :  and,  among  these  restorers  of  ancient 
learnings  Ambrogio  Traversari,  general  of  the  monastic  or- 
der of  Camalduli,  eminently  signalized  himself,  not  only  by 
bis  personal  efforts  in  discovering  the  works  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Authors,  but  particularly  by  inspiring  the  munificent 
and  princely  merchant,  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  with  similar  zeal 
and  assiduity :  and  the  same  vessels,  which  were  freighted 
with  the  most  costly  productions  of  the  East,  also  brought 
him  the  most  precious  treasures  of  classic  Greece.    The  dis- 
covery of  an  unknown  manuscript  was  regarded  :alm6st  as 
the  conquest  of  a  J&ingdom;  and,  besides  the  names  lalready 
mentioned,   those  of  Poggio  .Br^c^olini,  Niccolo  Niccoli, 
Laurentius  Valla,  Francesco  Filelfo,  and  Giovanni  Aurispa, 
will  ever  be  dear  to  all  who  cherish  any  regard  for  the  sci- 
ences and  literature  of  Greece  and  Kdme,  In  our  own  times, 
(to  omit  the  successful  researches  of  the  late  Professor  Car« 
lyle  and  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  in  Greece,  and  of  Dr.  Buchanan 
in  India),  Signer  Mai,  the  editor  of  the  splendid  volume  now 
before  us,  stands  pre-eminent  among  the  literati  of  Europe, 
for  the  number,  variety,  and  importance,  of  the  classical 
productions  which  he  has  rescued  from  oblivion :  and  up- 
wards of  twenttf  publications  attest  at  once  his  industry,  and 
the  success  which  has  crowned  his  researches,  during  the 
time  that  he  held  the  office  of  Professor  of  the  Oriental  Lan- 
guages in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan.  -  Among  th^se 
publications  we  may  enumerate  the  Fragments  of  si^  inedited 
Orations  of  Cicero  (which  have  been  reprinted  in  this  coun- 
try,) the  hitherto  inedited  works  of  Marcus  Cornelius  Fronto, 
together  with  some  inedited  Letters  of  Antoninus  Pins,  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  Lucius  Verus,    and  Appian ;  Fragments  of 
eight  Speeches  of  Quintus  Aurelios  Symmachos,  some  Frag- 
ments of  Plaiitus,  and  some  Commentaries  on  T^rehce ;  the 
-entire  Oration  of  Issdus  on  the  estate  of  Cleonymus  (part  of 
which  only  had  hitherto  been- published),  an  oration  of  The- 
mistius,  an  epitome  of  part  of  the  AniiquHate^  Romanes  -  of 
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Dtonysias    HalicamaMas,  the   original  of  which    is  not 
known  to  )>e  extant ;  sundry  Fragments  of  Porphyry ;  Com- 
mentaries on  Virgil,  by  the  aotient  interpreters,  Asper^  Cor* 
nntns,  Haterianns,  Longas,  Probns,  Nisas,  Scanrns,  Sal- 
picias.  and  €ui  anonymous  writer;  the  Chronicles  of  Ease- 
bins,  in  two  books,  (the  first  of  which  was  never  before 
printed);  the  Itinerary  of  Alexander;  three  books  on  the 
transactions  of  Alexander  the  Great,  translated  by  Julius 
Valerius,  from  the  Greek  of  Msop ;  the  fourteenth  book  of 
the  Sybilline  Oracles ;  two  tracts  of  Philo^Judeeus ;  a  speci- 
men of  Ulphilas's  Gothic  Version  of  the  thirteen  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Fragments  of  the  Iliad*    It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  l|$it  few  of  these  valuable  remains  of  clas- 
sical literature  have  hitherto  found  their  way  into  England. 
Our  knowleci^e  of  the  pieces  just  enumerated  is  deirrved 
principally  from  the  information  communicated  by  Signer 
Mai  himself,  of  which  only  the  two  last  have  come  to  our 
notice. 

1.  The  first  of  these  publications  is  a  magnificenjtly  printed 
folio  volume.    The  Fragments  of  th^  Iliad,  with  the  illustra- 
tive engraving,  fill  fifty-eight  pages,  to  which  are  subjoined 
six  pages  of  critical  remarks  of  the  various  lections  furnished 
by  the  Ambrosian  Manuscript.    These  are  succeeded  by 
scholia  of  various  ancient  Grammarians  upon  the  Odyssey, 
in  163  pages,  which  have  been  collected  from  difierent  MSS* 
in  the  Ambrosian  Library  ;  and  to  the  whole  is  prefixed  a  te- 
diously prolix  Dissertation,  from  which  we  have  abridged  the 
following  particulars.    The  manuscript  in  question  originally 
contained  the  entire  Iliad  in  Greek,  and  was  illustrated  with 
paintings,  representing  the  principal  subjects  of  the  poem, 
though  fifty-eight  only  have  come  tlown  to  our  time.    These, 
paintings  are  executed  in  the  same  style  as  those  found  in 
the  Vienna  MSS.  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  and  of  Dioscorides, 
in  the  Cotton  MS.  of  Genesis  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in 
flie  Vatican  MSS«  of  Virgil  and  Terence.    The  figures  were 
first  drawn  with  very  pale  ink,  and  afterwards  coloured. 
The  Ambrosian  Homer  is  written  on  vellum ;  the  paintings 
are  on  one  side  of  the  leaf,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  the 
poem.    This  reverse  had  been  covered  on  silk  paper,  on 
which  a  later  hand  had  written  some  scholia  and  the  arguments 
of  some  of  the  books,  of  the  Iliad.     On  detaching  this  paper. 
Signer  Mai  discovered  the  original  writing.  Aboat  eight  ban- 
dred  verses  of  the  Iliad  have  been  preserved,  which  correspond 
with  the  Arfstarchian  edition  of  Homer.    Thev  are  written 
in  the  uncial,   or  capital  letters,  peculiar  to  MSS.  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century,  to  w|iich  date  Signer  Mai,  with  great 


fMMiilUy^  r^sUaw  the  kaAxrttiAKa  C^^ss*  1?l#  0pirtb  mti 
olbcr  oithegrapbical  and  erHical  temorlitf  «i^(^  ^tn^Utieflr  iHh 
triMliioed  bjF  a  eottfeimporary  bMA,  tfaNm^k  fr«c(tie«%  th«y 
ar*  wafitiiig,  and  appear  te  kava  (mm  hi9#rM  aedefdMg  lo 
Ibe  opinion  erf  gfttnfmufitaisi  The  Msbditi  above  nolHtocI;  oil 
being  ooHated  wMi  the!  Roman  edition  ^  the  Mbofia  ob 
Boiner,  and  al«o  ^ith  lilal  pabliriieri  by  VilMsott,  i^^^re 
Ibond  td  correspond  iftitiirtely  witi^  tbese^a  tety  fcr#  ttn« 
ifttpctfltttt  instahoes  excepted,  UrUeb  ftigaoi'  Mai  dM  tlot 
tUok  it  vfotUt  wlnle  to  tramscrlbe*  In  prtntfag  the  tera^' 
diaeof  ored  betieatk  the  pietarei»,  wbieb  be  bas  eaotfecl  to  be 
eiigtaved^  Signer  Mdi  has  sdppHed  the  word#  deficient  ill 
tbd  M8.  and  bds  nnderlined  theia,  to  Ai&s^  Ihit  they  ara 
wanting  there. 

The  tatter  pert  of  the  ptelidifaary  dtssetfatlM  h  bocepi^d 
dbieOy  with  a  deeeription  of  forty-six  MSB.  of  differenl  por-^ 
fioas  of  the  iihrithigs  of  Homer,  e>£ecated  be^ireen  the)  thif« 
leenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  affording  a  copionft  bar* 
ifoat  of  vartons  leetl<>ns  to  fhtnre  editors  erf  tfie  Grecian  bard. 
Sfgiior  Mttf  has  giten  an  outline  of  the  mfanner  ifn  wMeh  k^ 
eonceitea  that  Homer  shonld  be  edited :  bat  the  hibiiar  and 
expettee  of  snob  an  nndertaking,  ire  apprehend,  wilt  hts 
fimnd  sd  great,  that  none  but  roysl  mnniAoettcd  vFill  evif#' 
be  able  to  remonerate  the  editors  and  pubfisfaertt  of  tocb  It 
work. 

•  Signer  Mril  has  eoflated  these  fragtnenta  of  fb^  Aiabrd^ 
ilan  MS.  with  six  drflFbrent  editions  of  Homer,  tie.  the 
editio  priilceps,  prittted  at  Florence ;  ftfe  first  Aldtne  edi« 
tlon,  and  those  publiriied  by'  Ernest^,  Heyne,  WoHf^  (M 
1901),  and  YiMoison.  This  collation  has  enabled  hto  to^ 
detecft  neiirly  two  irnndred  %mrlotts  readings.  Which,  together 
#ith  the  Scholia  on  Ae  Odyssey,  will  doobtlestf  be  priiMsd  itt 
the  next  critieal  edition  of  Homer  that  issoes  fVew  th# 

Sress.  As  the  cost  of  Sigilor  Mat's  pnbiieation^  and  fb» 
ilBcalty  of  procuring  copies  from  Italy,  most  place  it  oat'cff 
the  rcfadi  of  the  majority  of  classical  readers;  we  tblAk  it  ^11 
griltify  them  to  learti  that  Professor  Bbttmann  ire-ptMed  the 
scholia  on  the  Odyssey,  at  Berlin,  in  a  coinlllodioiw  octato^ 
tolinne,  in  l^MK 

!^.  The  seeond  pnbiication  of  Signer  Bfdf  i^  sh^Arly  in*' 
teresting  to  biblical  students:  it  contains  a  specimen  of  the 
hitherto  inedited  portions  of  the  Gothic  translation  of  tiie 
jbible,  executed  by  Ulphilas,  a  celebrated  bishop  of  Aw 
Hsesb-Goths,  who  assisted  at  the  council  of  GonstaMttiople^ 
A.D.959,  and  was  sebt  on  an  embassy  to  the  Enfperor 
VafcaiS  about  A.D*  878.    Of  tids  version,  M)y  the  foor  Ooli- 
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ir«M»  liMoWft  i&  h^  €«teit,  trffCil  AMP  ifiterMPthfg  AMctVMy 
iMM)e  by  Mai  to  Ite  year  I8fi7.  WMle  tlrig  inAMitipMti 
«iplor€T  (rf^  M^ieiii  lifDmtofe  urM  MMiiittog  Hr^  eodieet 
psitHiipit  ^,  ill  tk^  AttAl^nitti  ubfiStyi  lif  Isihii^  ftoni  ifnicn 
he  siifcseqiiettffy  «dIM  flitf  irerrittf  t4  ffml&  «iid  sMie  Jh^ 
mMts  of  FlatttM>  k<f  Waif  ftMst  4gf deably  Mrprked  to  A^ 

proved  to  be  fragments  of  the  Ulphilan  vernott  of  tatA  and 
Neh^ttMl,  Md  of  a  6otlric  boflrily  or  sfMMDi  K^ie  diMso- 
t€tfy  tbtto  ad^>kioatf 7  made,  crtimahHed  Mta  fi&  fitrflMr  in*^ 
qotrles,  urtiMf  leere  rewarded  witb  the  fhtther  MsMtttf  ol 
;M^  €h9<ide  MSS.  He  «r«r  ajMciated  ill  &i#  reioarekei 
Mgnef  Garoia  Ottatio  CatftlHtoDci  ^  iind  to  fheir  jKdxK  Mbottft 
itm  owe  the  pabtioafion  ihs  otetxtw  condderhif . 

TheJtrH  6f  the  lira  ^thic  ittantMcripta  jMt  HMMloBedt 
(wkieh  h  n6t6d  9.  Hd.)  eansiste  of  204  qavnoMgetf  on  yel^ 
hm,  tho  later  trrifin^)  eonfahm  t&e  bonriliea  m  Gregory  1b» 
9h^,  on  the  ^)ropheoleii»  df  Vatki^  whicftr  Ihnnr  Iheh-  eha«r 
#aetent  tanst  have  heeii  ex«eatisd  beforf  fbe  oighth  Mntfitp 
Beneaui  toia^  te  a  tti6re  aficiettt  Gothic  aattd^  afo  eonfnned 
the  Bpifttlea  of  St  Patrf  to  the  Roiiianf,  Ist  and  9d  C!<Mritt« 
thiafl«,  Epheahns^  PMlippiaM,  Coloitiiatttr,  Ist  atod  2M  of 
Timothy,  TitOa,  and  JPniMatfh,  togfetbef  irith  dr  ftagittient  df 
ttio  €k)thie  Galendaf.  The  StyMfOB  to  the  Ronianir,  Coriii* 
thiattiiy'  Epfrasians,  and  to  Xlittoray,  are  twff  tMtn^  ^tttt^ 
and  foritt  the  chief  part  of  thitf  If  Sf. :  of  the  other  Sp4tf(le», 
conriderable  fra^ents  otdy  remalti.  The  titlea  of  the  Epl»* 
ties  may  be  traded  at  the  head  of  the  pagea  irfaere  Aey  com^ 
mende*  This  IftS*  appears  to  ba^o  been  wrtttoa  by  two 
diflTerent  copyists,  one  of  whom  Hrrotomore  beaiftlAilly  and 
eoiteetiy  than  the  other ;  taid  tariona  readings  may  be  traeedl 
in  Some  of  the  inarghis,  ^airltten  in  a  smidler  hand.  Entire 
leares  hate  been  turned  npside  down  by  the  t%*9trtb0f  of  thid, 
MS.  ^  ' 

The  iteimdlAB.  aho,  in  quarto,  and  ttofed  9. 46;  ODataiMt 
159  pages  of  thinttor  tenatn,  tfad  lAtitt  writing  on  which  H 

*  Before  the  inventioo  of  paper,  tlie  great  learticy  of  parchment  or  TeUdi^ 
To  «lillfcf«ttr  pIlMM^  hiAWM^  Aaay  t^^ram*^  kr  «l>fttefa«r  the  «rOrb»*  ^  SMidil 
«rit#«yi9  0idtrtotraiMrlb«.  ilwltfo«ii#oriloM  of  iMMvtlfevfh^MnM^t^Nir 
in  their  place/  These  obliteratiooi  were  made,  fometimei  with  a  tfmg^t  and 
flometimee  by  erasure  with  a  peo-koife.  ManusenDts  which  hate  Meo  tana 
ttealeS,  and  flUbieqMntly  wvHten  upon,  are  taring  Qtdk^  JPbfaMpanMfi  6f  ito- 
seri^li.  They  may  io  general  be  detected  witboat  much  diflcnlty,  as  It  rarely 
bapptos  that  the  former  writHig  is  so  completely  erased  as  not  to  eihibi't  some 
traces;  and  in  several  insUnces,  as  in  the  Ambrosiao  Gpdioes  KescripCt,  disc^ 
vcred  by  5ignor  Mai',  both  writings  are  legible. 
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of,  the  eighth  or  nmth  oenturyj  and  comiNrifiee  Jerome  a  eac*- 
pofiitiDn  of  Isaiah.  Under  thb  has  been  discovered^  (though 
with  some  difficulty ,  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  Latin 
characters  and  the  blackness  of  .the  inkj  the  Gothic  version 
of  Saint  Paul's  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Galatians, 
ISphesians,  Philippians^  Colossians,  the  two  Epistles. to  the 
Taessalonians  and  to  Titus.  What  is  deficient  in  the  pre- 
ceding MS.  is  found  in  this,  which  has  some  various  readings 
peculiar  to  itself. 

In  the  third  manuscript,  noted  6..  82,  a  quarto  Latin  vo- 
lume, containing,  the  plays  of  Plautus,  and  part  of  Seneca'a 
Tragedies  of  Medea  .and  CEdipus,  Signer  Mai  discovered 
fragments  of  the  Books  of  Elings,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah. 
This  discovery  is  peculiarly  valuable,  as  not  the  smallest 

Eortion  of  the  Gothic  version  of  the  Old  Testamentt  wan 
nown  to  be  in  existence ;  and,  further,  as  it  furnishes  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  the  idle  tale  repeated  by  Gibbon  after 
preceding  writers,  viz.  that  Ulphilas  prudently  suppressed 
the  four  %ooks  of  Kings,  as  they  might  tend  to  irritate  the 
fierce  apd  sanguinary  spirit  of  the  barbarians*.  The  date 
of  the  Latin  writing  of  this  MS.  which  Mai  deciphered  with 
great  difficulty,  *  is  not  specified;  but,  on  comparing  hia 
specimen  of  it  with  other  engraved  specimens,  we  are  in* 
clined  to  refer  it  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  century. 

The  fourth  specimen  (noted  I.  61.)  consists  of  a  single 
sheet  in  small  quarto,  containing  four  pages  of  part  of  Saint 
John's  Gospel  in  Latin,  under  which  are  Ibund  the  very  frag- 
ments of  the  Iwenty-sixth  chapter  of  Matthew's  Gospel, 
which  are  wanting  in  the  celebrated  manuscript  of  the  Gothic 
Gospels  preserved  at  Upsal,  ^id  usually  known  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Codex  Argenteus. 

The  fifth  and  last  manuscript,  (noted  G.  147.)  which  has 
preserved  some  remains  of  Gothic  literature,  is  a  volume  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  ;  under  the  later 
writing  have  been  discovered  some  fragments  of  ancient  au- 
thors, whose  names  Signor  Mai  has  not  specified  ;  and  also  a 
fragment,  of  a  Gothic  Homily,  in  which  several  passages  of 
the  Gospels  are  cited,  and  the  style  of  which  he  thinks  shews 
that  it  was  translated  from  some  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Greek  Church.  The  characters  of  this  MS.  bear  a  close  re« 
semblance  to  those  of  the  Codex  Argenteus,  at  Upsal,  which 
was  executed  in  the  sixth  century. 

Of  all  these  MSS.  engraved  specimens  are  given.    They 


*  Decline  and  Fall,  vol  ti.  p.  369. 
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are  writteA  in  broad  and  thick  cbaraQters,  without  any,  divi-* 
sioQS  of  words,  or  of  chapters,,  but  with  contractions  of  pro«. 
per  names,  similar  to  those  foand  in  ancient  Greek  MSS. 
Some  sections  however  have  been  discovered,  which  are  in* 
dicated^  sometimes  by  numeral  marks,  or  larger  spaces,  and 
sometimes  by  larger  letters*  The  Gothic  writing  is  referred 
to  the  sixth  century. 

The  portions  of  the  Gothic  version  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  printed  by  Signers  Mai  and  Castillionei,  are, 
I.  Nehemiah,  chap.  ▼.  verses  13 — 18.  chap.  vi.  14'»19.  and 
Yji.  1—3.  II.  A  Fragmenf  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  con- 
taining chap.  XXV.  38-^6.  xxvii.  1— >3, 65—75.  and  xxvii.  1; 
this  fragment  contains  the  wkok  of  the  passages  which  are 
wanting  in  the  Upsal  MS.  of  the  foar  Gospels.  *  III.  Part 
of  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  chap.  ii.  22 — 30. 
and  iii.  1—16.  iV.  Saint  Paul's  £pistle  to  Titus,  chap«  i, 
1—16.  ii.  1. ;  and  V.  verses  11-^23  of  his  Epistle  to  Phile- 
mon. The  Gothic  text  is  exhibited  on  the  left  hand  page,, 
and  on  the  right  hand  page  the  editors  have  given  a  litmd 
Latin  tnmslation  of  it,  together  with  the  Greek  originaL 
These  are  succeeded  by  fragments  of  a  Gothic  Homily,  and 
Cidendar,  with  Latin  translations,  Gothic  alphabet,  and  a 
glossary  of  new  Gothic  words  which  they  have  discovered  in 
the  passages  which  they  have  printed.  The  work  is  illus- 
trated by  two  plates,  the  first  containing  fac-similes  of  the 
Codices  Bescripti  already  described,  and  the  other  a  fac« 
simile  specimen  of  a  Greek  mathematical  treatise,  in  which 
the  names  of  Archimedes  and  Apollpnius  are  mentioned,  and 
winch  Signer  Mai  discovered  under  some  Lombard  Latin 
writing  of  great  antiquity. 

The  Goths,  it  is  well  known,  embraced  the  Arian  heresy 
11^ 'the  fourth  century;  and  Ulphilas  is  generally  considered 
as  an  Arian  Bishop.  Signer  Mai,  however*  strenuously  vin- 
dicates the  parity  of  this  prelate's  faith ;  and  though  he  has 
not  been  able  hitherto  to  discover,  among  the  Gothic  Codices 
•Rescripti,  either  the  first  chapter  of  Saiat  John's  Gospel,  or 
the  disputed  reading  in  1  Tim*  iii.  16.  he  has  satisfactorily 
ascertained  that  the  appellation  of  God  is  given  to  Jesus 
•Christ  in  Bom.  ix«  5.  in  conformity  with  almost  all  the  MSS« 
jextant,  and  .with  the  quotations  oi  the  Greek  fathers. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  two  works,  of  which  the  pre- 
ceding is  a  concise  aqcount.  Signer  Mai  has  been  appointed 
•principal  keeper  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Vatican  Library,  at 
Aome^  where  great  success  has  attended  his  researches.  A 
Jost  treatise  of  Ciceroj  de  Reptiblic&,  has  been  rescued  from 
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cMlYkm,  t^  fyrhiting  of  n/hidk  fcas  beetl  retei4e4  for  inm% 
df  n  new  fimtit  df  typeB.  We  abo  n'lidei^ttnd  that  Sigilcir 
Hfti  bai  diMoir^eo  «ottie  new  classical  manoscripts,  Wluch 
he  ccmcehrM  aot  Id  be  inferior  fat  Yalae  to  tbo  treatiie  of 
Otoero,  tioi  part  of  whidi  he  hopes  to  give  to  the  pabfio  in 
tM  course  of  a  feir  moDtiiS* 


visa 
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l^B  taia  **  MeiKifrs'*  berMiwed  froia  Hhe  nrMab,  wvaeett 
1^  ase  hi  •  saase  wfaieh  it  does  aot  exactly  bear  ainoiig  oat 
Yolatli^'  aeigbboars.  It  amst  however  be  acknowledgM  fbaA 
m  Us  proper  atoeplatioa  it  is  not  strictly  apfdloabie  to  tha 
eompilatioM  irhieh  Miss  Aikia  has  nader  that  deaeaiinalioa 
fvi«€»ttfd  to  the  pabtl#«  It  shoald,  we  thiak»  bo  eoofiiMl 
ik  sttfiot  pMprioty  to  the  rocolleetioD  of  evMte  which  haaa 
Mlao  ttttder  tiie  personrf  eognisaaoe  of  the  aathor^  and  mdL 
be  aiad«  to  Mibrace,  as  in*  the  iaslsaoe  befete  ws^  a  saleotiott 
fK»ai  eadsting  and  aeoessible  noblieatieas*  It  ia  howe^PaTi 
peahaps  too  late  now,-  to  qoarrd  with  Ihe  present  appBoattot 
of  the  terai^  Memoirs  $  and  we  aiast  we  fisar  let  it  pasri  amoiBg 
other  inoovaitions  which  the  exercise  of  nadeva  ingoaaity 
has  saggeslad* 

The  remarka  whioh  wo  viade  open  Miss  Apia's  *'  Ma* 
aiotrs  of  Qoeen  Eliaabe(h>''  aiay  be  applisd  with  propriety 
to  the  present  compilation:   whicb  is  aUended,  hOW0var» 


wMi  fhi^pavtieolar  disadfantwa^that  it  eaibiwoas  a  period 
of  aniefa'shoner  daratioa  andof  inllaitdy  fess  iateaest  to  the 
reader  than  the  splendid  and  claasioal  reign  of  the ''  maiden 
Qaesa.**  Tbe  spiandoar  Md  eelobritf  of  tha  ooart  over 
wfeieh  this  illnatikMis  Prlnoesa  prssided,  haaeaNide  an  early 
khptoiaioa  eia  oar  imaginalioaa ;  and  Ihe  nsmos  ot  tiw 
aoartiers  who  diitingaished  themselves  la  it  by  political  or 
tMiasooa  iatrlgnos  have  beooaie  fiuaMiar  to  oar  aMidni  as 
^  haaaeiold  worAs^''  Tha  arixtore  of  tender aass  and  hsnglr- 
(ioess^-^lbo  wtnaan  aad  the  Qaoea'  whicb^  iennedf  the  Jim^ 
racter  of  this  singular  and  great  Princess,  has  given  an  edge 
to*  oar  oariotity  reapeoting  her  and  her  fgmiaX  conrtieni.. 
Mktoh  aay  dMail^  however  minote  and  -tedioas,  eaa^  scarcely 
Meat,  it  is>a  ploasaai  and  refiposhing  tour  tfUch  we BMihe 
agai*  and  agaiw  with  iaereased  satiafaolioa«^  We  are  not 
4hFea  yet  lk«d  of  beariog  hoMr  Baleigftr  looked^  low  Lai- 


Miter  uA  BflMX  wpoad^  B#t  althtHigh  w^  om  juffir  our** 
mIv#0  to  be  dvii^tfd  for  the  blHubrMlUi  tme  thcoiigb  Ilia 
comi  of  low  and  ckurnlry^  we  cMaot  ei;^ roiat  tfaf  aai^  jfm^ 
tieooe  when  doomed  to  past  with  equal  minelw^aa  tbroivb 
tbe  paltry  aad  triflieg  iatiigiiea  wiiioti  oepopj^d  the  i^ttea^ 
tioa  of  tbe  ooortiem  of  the ''  pH^iUaoioMm^  aad  ped^^jifi 
Jamet/*  a#  oar  aothoroM  ealU  biuif  Mias  Aikin^  wo  tbjiikt 
woold  bave  aoted  wiaely  ifsb^  bad  compvessed  ber  me* 
moiia  of  the  ooort  of  King  James,  witbip  somewhat  less  apace 
than:  Ib^y  now  oooopy ;  if  she  had  oouttod  entirely  the  detaiJa 
w4iieh  ive  t^  .b0  foood  in  Bebertson  aiMl  Hafae,  apd  coii: 
l$##d  her  i^stry  to  th^  arnmg^ment  of  materials  sebotad 
firooi  Qsbora*  Winwood^  Welden,  and  etber  seorces  wit% 
which  Ibe  antiqaaiian  reader  moat  indeed  be  ahpeady  well 
acqipaiotedt  hut  which«  it  is  oossible,  sur^  not  nmoh  knoam  to 
the  class  of  reader^  who  will  derive  most  amuiemenl  firoai 
(he  pemsal  i>f  tbeae  roliNmM  ;  ^9^  by  whop  t(pey  will  b&  jNri»«> 
eipdly  boogbt 

It  III  p«et^  etideet  that  Jamea  is  pa  favoorite  of  Ui^  fafr 
Wt|or  who  has  ender|»ken  to  fqmisti  ns  with  meitioics  of  his 
0oar(:  jriie  seems  to  feel  particiilar  pleasure  in  caliiiK  the 
Mader^  eHmrtion  to  his  weaknesses  aod  fmttws*  wd  dwells 
with  M  oidinary  aatisfiwtion  qn  Um  deWil  of  those  events 
wkieh  nlaee  bis  character  in  an  im^^ivoer^ble  view.  Indeed 
we  eve  moUaed  to  believe  that  Uiei^araet^  of  Jemes  )iii#  wi 
Ikeen  faWi  dealt  w|th  hy  hifitoriaes  geaenUy ;  siffioieot  el>* 
kiwBmo^  h^ve  hmrdly  been  made  for  tbe  fircamatunoes  undi^r 
iriiioli  he  was  edooated.  From  l^is  very  iafim^y  he  b/pi^Am^ 
Ihe  nnoev^ W«i  toot  of  the  oontendiog  faotion^  bj  wbioh  Soo^ 

lend  WHS  d^trsmlied*  «n4  wIMohi  ae  4wM»  v«rQ  moBei^iuiiNm 
lp  ^peipetwte  Ib^ir  own  power  than  4|p  tbe^tow  i^PH  tbi»  edu** 
isetmn  df  <|m  voai^  kii%  the  case  #nd  ejttentien  whicb.  i^  p^r 
qoiied  •  Imt  which  in  the  ei»d  eenld  b«rdly  fail  tA  fTove  SM 
t0  tMr  potitieal  pretensioas.  It  i#  bpway#r  a  fact  wlvdi  py 
doqjide  Mghly  to  ti^e  credit  of  tbepw^ai«  who  ia  tiieir  Iwrp 
gio^eaif d  Scotland  doriqg  bis  minpritfi  ^t  nocordiiw  to  tb^ 
^nnmepi^  views  which  they  had  ferpf  d  of  tbeir  d«ty  '^^  (Up 
respect,  James's  education  was  aot'peglepM*  Ib  •Biiolwwp^ 
imibepdeii  aide  thongh  anstere  aa4  •micomrtfy  iostnaatAr 4  mid 
it  m  m0fe  than  probable  thet  the  love »( HMmiog  wd.  ^ 
lihesaUty  toirards  learned  mei»  wbieb  Jie  imfomiy  evmed 
jm  efter  lifei  mart  be  asoaibed  to  t^e  pamim  for  Ulemny 
«vec«tioiis,  which  be  oen^racted  under  $ie  directipi^  of  4b^ 
aigid  and  etem  aqp^sintepidaiit  of  bm  eaidy  atadiiw*  H^X^t- 
tomtdv,  honefor,  Socbanan  was  mneh  better  qualified  tp 
f«rw«rd  his  pirpgrepii  4m  ^  Mtervy  eAtaiomei^ts  which  di^Uiv- 
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Eish  the  scholar,  thao  he  was  tosapply  him  wRh  ihat  knon^ 
Ige  of  men  and  things  which  are  indispensable  fbr  a  So* 
Yereign  :  and  it  is  to  this  pecniiarity  in  hi»  earfy  instruction 
that  we  should  be  disposed  to  ascribe  the  fondness  for  lite^ 
rary  display,  and  the  ignorance  of  human  character  and  mo- 
tives for  which  he  was  remarkable  in  after  life.  Had  it 
been  the  object  of  the  Scottish  Regents  to  train  a  well  dis- 
ciplined schoolmaster — had  James  been  destined  to  wield 
the  ferala  instead  of  the  sceptre,  the  selection  of  Buchanan 
as  his  instructor  would  have  been  entitled  to  praise:  but 
the  habits/  the  temper^  nay»  the  attainments  of  tliis  learned 
person,  were  much  better  adapted  to  educate  a  pedant  than 
they  were  to  develope  the  faculties  and  form  tiie  character 
of  a  prince.  Tbe  literary  affectation,  therefore,  which  James 
displayed  on  so  many  occasions,  was  the  natural  and  unavoid^ 
abfe  result  of  that  exclusive  devotion  to  grammatical -snb^ 
tikies  to  which  his  youth  was  condemned  by  his  pedaotic 
instructor.  That  James  entertained  a  foolish  and  overween^ 
ing  conceit  of  his  literary  acquirements  is  a  circumstance 
which  even  his  eulogists  will  not  undertake  to  deny.  They 
may  however  maintain  that  it  was  a  failing  which  did  no  in^ 
jttty  to  the  public  ;  and  that,  considering  the  turn  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  it  does  not  merit  the  sarcastic  severity  with 
which  it  has  been  generally  visited.  It  was  at  least  the 
fonndation  of  that  attention  to  literary  merit  which  formed  a 
noble  trait  in  the  character  of  this  Prince,  and  which 
prompted  him  to  afford  a  K<^nerous  and  willing  countenance 
to  men  who  needed  and  deserved  his  protection.  One  of 
the  most  respectable  and  pleasing  features  of  James's  cha- 
racter was  his  attachment  to  learning,  and  his  kind  and  ma- 
nificent  patronage  of  learned  men :  whatever  diversity  .of  opi- 
nion may  exist  as  to  the  advantages  which  the  world  derived 
from  his  literary  labours,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  to  these 
he  was  indebted  for  the  most  creditable  occupation  and  the 
solace  of  his  leisure  hours ;  and  that  to  his  taste  for  letters', 
the  most  eminent  scholars  both  of  Great  Britain  and  the  conr 
tment  were  indebted  for  the  notice  which  cheered,  and  the 
bounty  which  sustained  them. 

In  the  train  of  Sir  Charles  Percy,  brother  to  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  one  of  the  messengers  dispatched  by 
the  privy  council  to  announce  to  James  his  accession  to  the 
English  Crown,  appeared  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Davie^, 
concerning  whom  the  king  immediately  inquired,  whether  he 
was  the  author  of  a  poem  on  the  immortality  of  the  seal,  evr 
titled,  **  Nosce  ieipsunC* ;  and  being  answered  in  the  aflSr- 
mative,  he  embraced  him  and  promised  him  his  favour^  and,. 
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protection.    James  performed  his  promise  to  Davies,  who 
was  a  lawyer  as  well  as  a  poet,  by  appointing  him  his  solici- 
tor-general for  Ireland^  where  he  afterwards  sat  as  a  judge 
of  assize.    In  1607,  he  was  knighted.    His  standard  wonL]» 
entitled  a  '^  a  discovery  of  the  causes  why  Ireland  was  never 
entirely  sabdaed  and  brought  under  obedience  to  the  Crown 
of  England  until'  the  beginning  of  his  majesty's  happy  reign,** 
appeared  in  1612.    In  this  excellent  performance,  no  less 
remarkable  for  the  elegance  and  purity  of  the  style  in  whicfi 
it  was  written,  than  useful  for  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ments which  it  contained,  and  the  solidity  of  the  reason* 
ings  which  were  founded  upon  them.  Sir  John  Davies  had 
the  merit  of  prevailing  upon  his  master  to  adopt  with  re- 
spect to  Ireland  a  liberal  and  conciliating  system  of  g-ovem- 
ment,  as  the  means  most  likely  to  succeed  in  civilizing  that 
wild  and  turbulent  countrv.     Ireland  indeed  seems  to  have 
been  in  all  ages  the  rock  on  which  speculative  politicians 
have  been  destined  to  split.     James  and  his  council  appecur 
to  have  done  every  thin^  that  could  have  beep  eflectea.  by 
public  laws;  and  that  his  measures  of  conciliation  did  not 
prove  more  efficient,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  difficult  and  al- 
most impracticable  nature  of  the  task  which  he  h$td  undei;- 
taken,  rather  than  to  any  want  of  resolution  or  perseverance 
on  the  part  of  the  agents  whom  her  employed  in  carrying  intp 
execution  the  regulations  which  he  had  planned.    Sir  Johfi 
Davies  returning  after  some  years  to  England  was  raised  to 
the  Bench :  and  in  the  year  1626,  having  just  received  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Chief  Justice,  he  was  cut  off  by  an  apo- 
plexy in  the  S7th  year  of  his  age. 

Dn  Donne  was  another  individual  whom  his  literary  ac- 
quirements recommended  to  the  notice  of  James.  Donne^s 
earlv  prospects  were  dark  and  gloomy :  attached  to  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,  ,in  which  he  had  been  brought  up  by  his  fa- 
mily, he  was  compelled  to  quit  the  university  without  a  de- 
gree ;  for  some  years  he  studied  the  law  as  a  member  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  when  the  death  of  his  father  put  him  in  possession 
of  9000/.  a  fund  which  he  seems  to  have  considered  inex- 
haustible. The  publication  of  loVe  verses  abounding  in 
'strange  conceits  and  far-fetched  allusions,  which,  throu^ 
the  unaccountable  perversion  of  the  public  taste,  had  become 
popular,  introduced  him  to  the  society  of  the  dissipated  and 
gay,  where  he  exhausted  his  patrimony  and  stor^  up  ample 
matter  of  penitence  for  his  graver  years. 

In  the  years  1506  and  7,  Donne  attended  the  Earl  of 
Essex  in  his  expedition  to  Cadiz,  through  whose  intercessio^, 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  on  his  return  he  obtained  the  place 


of  secr^tsijr  to  jBir  TboquiB  ^^t^  b^q^*  tAorwM4# 
fjQVd  Cbanofi^or  and  Baron  XSji^smerep  by  whom  k^  wu 
liighly  favoqred  wd  milled  pot  for  farther  pronpotioi).  Bo^ 
aa  attechment  to  a  nUsca  of  liady  %ertM^  wb^m  be  dapr 
destinelv  viarried,  blight^  for  aver  tbese  fair  prpspeptii. 
The  &th<^r  of  the  lady^  iSir  jGreorge  Moore,  lieoteaant  of  the 
Tower,  was  to  vjoleptiy  ^aac^ed  at  thU  procaediag,  that  ha 
never  ceased  to  ioiportaaa  (be  lord  keeper  till  he  had  wrung 
ftom  him  the  dismuMl  of  Ponne,  at  the  end  ^f  a  aarvica  of 
Are  year^.  It  does  aot  appear  wbea  or  by  wbaia  Danae  was 
Unt  introduped  to  the  kjng.  James,  Jbowavar»  wm  ims^adi^ 
lately  struck  with  his  parte  aad  iearaiag^  aad  va9  aapposad 
to  have  dasdiied  bim  for  prafarxaeat :  bat  whan  nrged  to.ba^ 
jtoi^  uppD  faim  a  giyjl  awca#  be  ooa/^toptiy  reftisad,  having 
pn^etenained  ^^  his  own  miad  ifi  prevail  <q>0Q  jaai  to  taka 
ordars.  Findlag  the  rajal  will  oa  lh}»  paiat  ipvinaibla,  ha 
consented,  after  9ome  siri]gg)a3  with  bUwelf^  ta  ^e  ardao ; 
was  adaiftted  hy  royal  laamate  to  a  dapts^'s  iagi^w  at  Caii- 
brilga^  and  beoaa^e  ^ae  pf  the  kiag^s  cbapWaa-  . 
l£a  king  wibo  ^nstljr  thaqght  himsalf  liaaad  ia  ibanavr  4a 


provide  for  JU^  ^tor  a»  be  was  fa^^  af  ityJUw  Mia»  #^  for 
idqi  to  attead  iU  diaaar  aa  an  appaJAtaa  £ig.  Wkw  hk 
inajestv  was  set  dowa»  before  be  bad  ^  aof  laaat*  ba  iaM» 
after  Us  pteasaat  manner,  |'  Pr^  Poaaa  I  iiave  iayil^  jtoq  to 
diaper,  and  thoagh  van  $it  aat  dowa  with  m^  yat  i  w HI 
4?arva  ta  yon  off  a  djsa  that  J  kaow  jTop  lava  wail  js  ff>f  hmm- 
ing  Yon  love  JLopdoa,  I  do  ^barefore  aialRi  yaa  P^a  pr;8i. 
Vaars ;  and  when  J  bava  djpad,  Ihm  ida  yon  taka  yaav  iba- 
loved  dUh  home  fo  yonr  ^t«djr»  and  aiaiab  goafl  way  it  ip 

iron/'  This  .prafaijaaat j#M«fi^<i  all  bia  wV^bas ;  ba  Hxad  be- 
oved  fLni  vespaeted^  aad  4iod  |seaairally  j^ngAaWad  m  MM- 
El^j^S^  ^are^pi^po^  i»  Jbcmoar  of  bis  mpniary.  by  (larbal, 
Carewj  ^onsoaf  and  W4  fUkUund* 

We  haaa  select^  Ib^sa  ^we  iadiriidaf4i  .WHrnnaaag^bMa 
to  ythom  the  oalrcu^ga  of  JT wia3  wa»  aiE.taiidad  to  ah^  <b^t 
he  manifested  an  an^af^  ta  disaaver  and  mr^  lilavaqr 
mmtt and  toprova  that  in  ihe  {iroti^Uoaaad ^Mtcamagamaat 
which  he  4fl^i4ed  to  jmea  i^  ibi»  /pharaater.  be  di4  mA  aat 
suider  .thaiaflaeace  a/ jlbat«miuvci)oi^afale^i^^jaaby  ^Kbiab  b^ 
was  gaided  in  the  ahoiaa  af  bis  Atber  ALVoantai* 

Tha  temper  of  ^  pnpw  thpqgb  «amaiabi^tira9ciUlt«  m^ 
<nriy  on  great  aad  rcyf^ated  f  novocatiaas  #aAea[^b|a  #f 
ranconr  and  revenge;  towards  ^s  courtieca  ayid^avaaiatealie 
WM  aQable  aad  kind :  aad  aaioiftiiaately  bftb  for  hMseUfand 
hh  fluniiy,  }ie  coold  deny  theia'  aatbing:  aad  bisjseafiiaeja^e 
ofjinmoar  always  pleadad  effaataally  ia  babelf  af  Utef»f 


oflBuiders.  Of  the  effect  of  wit  io  appeasiog  his  reseotmeiit* 
we  have  the  foUowing  instaace  in  Bowel's  Letters :  ''  As  J 
remember*  some  years  since,  there  was  a  very  abusive  satire 
in  verse  bronffht  to  oar  king ;  and  as  the  passages  Were 
being  read  to  nim»  he  often  said,  that  if  there  were  po 
other  men  in  England*  the  rogue  shoald  hang  for  it.  At 
last*  being  come  to  the  conclasion*  which  was,  after  all  bis 
jraiUng* 

*<  Now  God  preserve  the  king*  the  qaeen^  thd  peerS| 
And  grant  the  author  long  may  wear  fafa  eari  I" 


pleased  him  so  well,  that  he  broke  out  into  laogiiter*  and 
said.  By  my  soni,  so  tboa  shalt  for  me*  then  art  a  bitter*  hat 
thoa  art  a  wkty  knave/' 

James's  propensity  to  favoritism  first  displayed  itself  in  the 
bounties  which  he  was  pleased  to  confer  on  Philip  Herbert^ 
brother  of  William*  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Osbom  has  given  an 
account  of  this  personage  which*  on  the  face  of  it*  betrays  all 
the  malice  and  exaggeration  of  a  servant  discarded  for  dis* 
graceful  misconduct.  Lord  Clarendon  who  may  be  safely 
trusted*  states  **  that  the  Earl  of  Montgomery  being  a  young 
man  scarce  of  age  at  the  eo  trance  of  King 'James,  had  the 
good  fortune*  by  the  comeliness  of  his  person,  by  his  skill  and 
indefatigable  industry  in  hunting,  to  be  the  first  which  drew 
the  king's  eye  towards  him  with  affection.  Before  the  end  of 
the  first  or  second  year  he  was  made  gentleman  of  the  king's 
bed-chamber,  and  Earl  of  Montgomery ;  which  did  the  (Ling 
no  harm;  for,  besides  that  he  received  the  king's  bounty  with 
more  moderation  than  otliers  who  succeeded.  bim»  he  ^aa 
generally  known*  and  as  generally  esteemed,  being  the  son  of 
one  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  younger  brother  to  another  who 
liberally,  supplied  his  expense*  beyond  what  his  annuity  from 
his  father  would  bear." 

'  ''  He  pretended  to  no  other  qualifications  than  to  under- 
stand horses  and  dogs  very  well ;  which  his  master  loved  him 
the  better  for  (being  at  his  first  coming  into  England*  very 
jealous  of  those  who  had  the  reputation  of  great  parts)  and  to 
be  believed  honest  and  generous,  which  made  him  many 
friends*  and  left  him  ihe$i  no  enemy/'  The  indulgence  of  a 
violent  and  irregular  temper  exposed  him  however  in  after 
Kfe  to  the  hatred  of  many  and  the  contempt  of  all  meo*  While 
in  the  zenith  of  His  favour  and  power  he  paid  his  a4drMaea 
to  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  to  whom  ''  after  long, 
love***  be  waa  contracted  without  the  knowledge  of  frieofU 
ODb  either  side ;  but  the  kinjr»  **  taking  the.  idiole  mat^ 
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apon  kiiBBelf,  made  peace  on  aH  sld  es.**  Crvwu  lands  to  tW 
araeaAt  of  aaoie  than  lOOOL  a  year  were  settled  on  tte  Wide' 
groem ;  and  masks  and-revets  in  which  no  cost  was  spared  gave 
sptendoar  to  Ae  celebration  of  the  naptiak.  Sir  Dudley  Carle* 
ton,  after  describing  the  ceremony  of  the  memi&g  in  wbichi 
the  king  gave  her  away  rand  **  she  in  lier  tresses  and  trinkets; 
biided  and  bridled  it  so  handsomely/'  tells  us,  that  ^be  indeed^ 
became  herself  so  well,  that  the  king  said,  if  he  were  onmaiw 
ried,  he  would  Qot  g]V€|  lier  but  keep  her  himself;  he  a^d^that 
^*  at  nighl  there  was  a  masi^  in  the  hall  which  for  conoeit  and 
fashion  was  suitable  to  the  occasion.  There  was  no  small 
loss  that  night  of  chains  and  jewels,  and  many  grent  ladies  were^ 
91(^0  shorter  by  the  skirts."  They  were  lodged  in  the  oooncil-t 
chamber,  when  the  king  in  his  shirt  and  Bigkt»gaw|i»  gave? 
Iben^  a  remiUB  wwUn  before  they  were  up.  No  ceremony  was 
oatitted  of  bridecakes,  points*  garters,  and  gloves,  which  have^ 
been  ever  since  the  Uvery  of  the  court. 

Of  the  entertainments  in  which  the  king  delighted,  and  in. 
which  his  courtiers  lavished  their  treasures  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  good  cousin  Christian,  the  king  of  Denmark,  who, 
seems  to  have  loved  deep  carousals  no  less  than  his  illastrious. 
predecessor  the  uncle  of  Prinoe  Hamlet;  we  have  the  bir. 
lewtfig  animated  description  from  the  sarcastic  pen  of.  Sir- 
John  Harrington*  He  oescribes  his  reception  at  llieQbaldVi 
then  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury. 

*<  In  coinplxance  witb  your  asking,  now  shall  you  receive  my 
account  of  rich  doings.  I  came  here  a  day  or  two  before  the  Danisn 
king  came,  and  from  the  dinr  he  did  come  until  this  hour,  I  have 
been  well-nigh  overwhelmed  with  carousals  and  sports  of  all  hind* 
'the  sports  began  each  d^  in  such  manner  and  sudi  sort  as  had* 
well-nigh  persuaded  me  or  Mahomet's  pacsdise.  We  had-  women^ 
and  iodeea  wine  too,  of  such  [^enty  as  would  hare  astonished  each 
sober  beholder.  Oiur  feasts  were  magni6ceat  and  the  two  reyal. 
guests  did  most  k>vingly  embrace  each  other  at  taNe.  I  think  the 
Dane  hath  straagsly  wrought  on  our  good  Ba^isb  n<j>les ;  for  *. 
those  whom  I  never  could  set  to  taste  good  liquor,  now  follow  the 
fiishion  and  wallow  in  beasi^  delights.  The  Udies  abandon  their 
sobriety*  and  are  seen  to  roH  about  in  intoxication*  In  good 
troth,  the  parliament  did  kindly  to  provide  his  majesty  so  season- 
ablv  with  money,  for  there  hath  been  no  lack  of  good  living ;  'diows» 
sights  and  banquetings  from  mom  to  6ve.'* 

**  One  day  a  great  feast  was  held,  and  after  dinner  the  repre- 
s^ntation  of  Solomon,  his  temple,  and  the  coming  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  was  miside,  and,  I  may  better  say,  was  meant  to  bare  bden 
made  bcifore  ^ir  majesties  hf  denoe  of  the  Ead  ef  SaKsbofyand 
ot^ev8«.^c  ahMl  as  all  eaithly  things  do  ML  to  poor  mortals  ift  * 
aojoyment,  so  did  prove  our  presentment  hereof.    The  lady  wha 
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Ad  play  the  qoeetlipait,  did  otny  mOBi  predooigiftt  t^both  tbeir 
maJMUeB,  but,  fefgstliiig  the  fte|>8  arising  to  the  eanopy^  ovenet 
her  caskets  inte  his  Danish  majestT's  lap»  aad  Ml  at  his  feet,  thougll 
t  rather  think  it  wss  in  his  face.    Much  was  the  hurry  and  con* 
ftiHon ;  cloths  and  napkins  irere  at  hand  to  make  all  clean.    Hi« 
majes^  then  got  up  and  would  dance  with  the  Queen  of  Sheba  % 
but  he  fell  down  and  humbled  himself  before  her  and  was  carried 
to  an  inner  cfeaniber  and  lUid  on  a  bed  of  state ;  which  was  not  a 
litde- defiled  with  the  presents  of  the  queen  whicli  had  been  be- 
stowed upon  his  gaments;  such  as  wine,  cream,  beverage,  cakes, 
spices  and  other  good  matters.    The  entertainment  and  show  went 
Jbnmrd  and  bmsS  ef  the  presented  went  hackward^  or  fell  down ; 
wbe  did  so  eeeupy  their  upper  chmbers.    Now  did  appear  in  a  rich 
dress^  faith^  hepe»  aad  chari^ :   hope  did  essay  to  speak,  but 
wine  rendered  hsr  endearours  so  feeble  dMH  she  withdrew,  and  hoped" 
die  king  would 'eaouse  her  brevity :  finth  was  then  alone,  fbi'  I  am 
certain  she  was  not  joined  with  good  worlis  and  left  the  court  in  a 
staggerinc  condition ;  charity  came  to  the  king's  feet,  and  seemed 
to  cover  the  multitude  of  sins  which  her  sister  had  committed ;  shtf 
then  returned  to  fhith  and  hope  who  were  both  sick — in  the  lowe^ 
ball.      Neat  eame  victory  in  bright  armour,  and  by  a  strange 
medley  of  venificatlon  did  endeavour  to  make  suit  to  the  kmg^ 
BeC  victory  did  not  triumph  long;  formfter  much  Iamentd)le  utters 
anoe,  she  was  led  aw^  like  a  silly  captive,  and  laid  to  sleep  on  thtf 
Ooler  steps  of  she  antichamber.    Now  peace  did  make  entry  and 
strive  to  get  foreaiosC  to  .the  king ;  but  1  grieve  to  tell  how  great 
wrath  she  did  discover  to  those  of  her  attendants ;  and,  much  con^ 
trary  to  her  semblance^  most  rudely  made  war  with  her  oliire  branelt 
and  laid  on  the  pates  of  those  who  did  oppose  her  coming, " 

In  diis  reign  U?ed  and  died  Sir  John  Spencer,  once  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  respeoiing  whom  some  circamstanoes  have 
been  mentioned  which  deserve  to  be  recorded  as  ilLastrative 
of  naMiers  and  private  life.  Being  perhaps  the  richest  oitiaeil 
of  hb  time,  his  opulence  was  so  noted  that  one  of  the  pirates 
ef  Donkirk  who  during  this  and  the  succeeding  reign  com- 
mitted their  outrages  with  impunity  on  the  Bnglish  coast,  laid 
a  plan  to  carry  him  off  into  France  to  extort  a  ransotn.    Thia 
plan  however  was  not  successful.    His  only  child,  a  splendid 
matrimonial  prize,  became  the  wife  of  WuUam  Lord  Comp-, 
too*  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Northampton,  to  whom  afler 
his  recovery  from  a  temporary  fit  of  derangement  she  addressed 
the  following  letter,  which  contains  a  striking  exposition  of 
the  grants  and  wishes  of  a  city  heiress  raised  to  the  post  and^ 
prirac^ge  of  a  lady  of  quality,  hi  the  commencement  of  the  se-, 
▼entidenth  century. 

**  My  sweet  life,  now  I  have  decbred  to  you  my  mind  fi>r  set. 
dipg  o^yoar  state>  I  siqppose  that  it  were  beat  for  me  tobethink  ar 
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cfmA\ifit  within  myself  what  allowance  were  meetest  for  me : .  •  •'  I 
pray  and  beseech  you  to  grant  me  your  most  kind  and  loving  wife,  the 
«ium  of  2600^.  quarterly  to  be  paid.     Also  I  wouldy  besides  that  al- 
lowance^  have  6001*  quarterly,   to  be  paid  for  the  performance  of 
charitable  works :  and  those  things  I  would  not,  neither  will  be  ac- 
countable for*     Also  I  will  have  three  horses  for  my. own  saddle, 
thj^t  none  shall  dare  to  lend  or  borrow ;  none  lend  but  I*  none 
borrow,  but  you.     Also  I  would  have  two  gentlewomen,  lest  one 
should  be  sick,  or  have  some  other  let.     Also,  believe,  it,  it  is  an 
undecent  thing  for  a  gentlewoman  to  stand  mumping>  alone  when 
God, hath  blessed  their  lord  and  lady  with  a  great  estate :  a)so  when 
I  ride  a-hunting,  or  a-hawking,  or  travel  from  one  house  to  Another, 
I  will  have  them  attending ;  so  for  either  of  those  said  women,  I 
Biust  and  will  have  for  either  of  them  a  horse.     Also  I  will  have 
six  or  eight  gentlemen ;  and  I  will  have  my  two  coaches,  one  lined 
with  velvet  to  myself,  with  four  fair  horses  ;  and  a  coach  for  my 
women,  lined  with  cloth  and  laced  with  gold(f^  had  not  yet  forgot'^ 
ten  the  mansion  home  and  its  glittering  accompaniments)  otherwise 
with  scarlet  and  laced  with  silver,  with  four  good  horses.     Also  at 
,  %ny  time  when  I  travel,  I  will  .be  allowed  not  only  caroches  and 
spare  horses  for  me  and  my  women,  but  I  will  have  such  carriages 
as  be  fitting  for  all,  orderly,  net  pestering  my  things  with  my 
women's,  nor  theirs  with  either  chamber-maids,  nor  theirs  with 
wasl^-maids.     And  my  desire  is,  that  you  pay  all  charges  for  me*. 
And  for  myself  besides  my  yearly  allowance,  I  w.ould  have  twenty 
gowns  of  apparel,  six  of  them  excellent  good  ones,  eight  of  them  for 
the  country  and  six  other  of  them  very  excellent  good  ones.     Alsia 
I  would  have  to  put.  in  my  purse  2000/.,  and  200/.  and  so,  y6u  to. 
pay  my  debts.     Also  1  would  have  6000/.  to  buy  me  ^weis  and 
4000/.  to  buy  me. a  pearl  chain.     Now  seeing  I  have  been  and  am 
ao  reasonable  unto  you,  1  pray  you  fio  find  my  children  apparel  and 
their  schooling,  and  all  my  servants,  men  and  women,  their  wages. 
Also  I  will  have  all  my  houses  furnished  and  my  lodging  chambers 
to  be  suited  with  all  such  furniture  as  is-  fit.     So  for  my  drawing- 
chamber  in  all.  houses,  I  will  have  them  delicately  furnished,  both. 
with  hangings,  couch,  canopy,  glass,  carpet,  chairs,  cushions  and, 
all  things  thereunto  belonging.     Also  my  desire  is,  that  you  would 
pay  your  debts,  build  up  Ashby-house  and  purchase  lands,  and  lend 
no  more  money,  as  you  love  God,  to  my  Lord-chamberlain  who. 
would  have  all,  perhaps  your  life,  from  you.     So,  now  I  have  de- 
clared to  you  what  1  ivould  have,  and  what  it  is  that  I  would  not 
have,  I  pray  you;  when  you  be  an  Eurl,  to  allow  me  2000/.  more, 
than  I  now  desire,  and  double  attendance." 

'Of  Garr's  early  favour  and  the  jealousy  and  spite  which  hia 
siiocess  excited  in  a  courtier's  bosom,  we  extract  the  follov- 
ing  proofs  from  a  letter  written  by  Lord  Thomas  Howard  to 
Sir  Jbhn  Harrtngton. 

.  ;«  ^y  good  arid  trusty  Knight,  •  "         • 
'  *<  If  you  have  good  will  and  good  health  to  perform  what  I  sbkll' 
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CottunaBd,  you  may  seC  forward  for  court  whenever  it  suiteth  your 
cooveniency ;  the  kuig  hath  of^en  enquired  after  you,  and  would 
readily  see  and  converge  again  with  the  '  merry  blade/  as  he  hath 
oft  called  you  since  you  were  here.  I  will  now  premise  certain 
things  to  be  observed  by  you  toward  well  gaining  our  prince's  good 
affections ; — He  doth  wondrously  covet  learned  discourse^  of  which 
you  can  furnish  out  ample  means ;  he  doth  admire  good  fashion  in 
clothes^  I  pray  you  give  good  heed  hereunto ;  I  would  wish  you  to  be 
well  trimmed ;  get  a  new  gerkin  well  bordered  and  not  too  short,' 
the  king  saith  he  liketh  a  flowing  garment ;  be  sure  it  be  not  all  of 
one  sort  but  diversely  coloured,  the  collar  falling  somewhat  down, 
and  your  ruff  well  stiffened  and  bushy.  We  have  lately  had  many 
gallants  who  have  foiled  in  their  suits  for  want  of  due  observance 
of  these  matters. 

I  wish  you  to  follow  my  directions  as  I  wish  you  to  gain  all  yovi 
desire.  Robert  Carr  is  now  most  likely  to  win  the  prince's  affec- 
tions, and  doth  it  wonderfully  in  a  little  thne.  The  prince  leaneth  on 
hitf  arm,  pinches  his  cheek,  smooths  his  ruffled  garment.  This  young- 
man  doth  much  study  all  art  and  device ;  he  hath  changed  his  tailors 
and  tiremen  many  times,  and  all  to  please  the  prince,  who  laugheth' 
at  the  long-grown  fashion  of  our  young  courtiers,  and  wisheth  for 
change  every  day.  In  your  discourse  you  must  not  dwell  too  long 
on  any  one  subject,  do  not  of  yourself  say,  this  is  good  or  bad, 
but,  if  it  were  your  majesty's  good  opinion,  I  myself  sliould  think 
it  so  and  so.  I  will  advise  you  one  thing ;  the  roan  gennet  whereon 
the  king  rideth  every  day,  must  not  be  forgotten  to  be  praised,  and, 
the  good  furniture  above  all  which  lost  a  great  man  much  notice 
the  other  day.  A  noble  did  come  in  suit  of  a  place,  and  saw  the 
king  mounting  the  roan  ;  delivered  his  petition  which  was  handed 
and'  read,  but  no  answer  given.  The  noble  departed,  and  came  to ' 
court  next  day,  and  got  no  answer  again.  The  lord- treasurer  was 
then  pressed  to  move  the  king's  pleasure  touching  the  petition., 
When  the  king  was  asked  for  answer  thereto,  he  said,  in  some  wrath, 
shall  a  king  give  heed  to  a  dirty  paper  when  a  beggar  noteth  not 
his  gilt  stirrups  i  Now  it  fell  out  that  the  king  had  new  furniture 
when  the  noble  saw  him  in. the  court-yard,  but  he  was  overcharged 
with  confusion,  and  passed  by  admiring  the  dressing  of  the  horse. 
Thus,  good  knight,  our  noble  failed  in  his  suit."  • 

We  sospect  that  this  noble  peer  bad  also  failed  in  some 
suit  when  this  letter  was  written ;  and  that  his  disappoint- 
ment has  given  an  edge  to  bis  successors,  whioh  renders  it  * 
ipsafe  to  trust  implicitly,  to  his  representation,  be  proceeds 
in  the  same  strain  and  says, 

**  Garr  hath  all  the  favours  as  I  told  you  before  ;  the  kingteacheth  * 
him  Latin  every  morning,  and  (  think  some  one  should  teach  him 
l^gUsh  too;  for  as  be  is-a  Scotdb  lad  he  hath  much  need  of  better 
language.    Tl^e  king  doth  much  covet  his  presence;  the  ladies  * 
too  are  not  behind-hand  in  their  admiration,  for  I  tell  you,  good  : 
knighti  this  fellow  is  straight  limbed^  well-favoured,  strong  shoul- 
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jlerad  fnd  imooih  faQ9d»  wkh  gosoesort  of.  onniiing  and  Ai&mvf 
modeity  I  though  G*-wot»  he  well  knowcth  when  to  ihow  his  niu 
pudence.  You  are  nol  youog*  you  are  not  handione^  you  are  not 
finely;  and  yet  wUl  you  come  to  court*  and  think  to  be  well  fi^ 
youred  i  Why,  I  say  again  good  knight,  that  your  learotng  may 
somewhat  prove  worthy  hereunto  f  your  Latin  and  your  Greek, 
your  Italian  and  your  Spanish  tongues,  your  wit  and  discretioii,  may 
be  well  looked  into  for  a  time,  as  strangers  at  such  a  place;  but 
these  are  not  the  things  men  live  by  now  a-days.  Will  yo«  say  the 
moon  shineth  all  the  summer  ?  that  the  stars  are  bright  jew^  fit 
for  Carr's  ears  ?  that  the  roan  geimet  surpasseth  Bucephalus,  and  ie 
worthy  to  be  strodden  by  Alexander }  that  his  eyes  are  fire^  his  Ssil 
Perenioe's  locks,  and  a  few  more  fancies  worthy  your  nottdag) 

Jrour  lady  fs  virtuous  and  somewhat  of  a  good  house*wi^;  has 
ived  in  a  court  in  her  time^  and  I  believe  you  may  venture  her 
fbrth  again ;  but  I  k]|ow  these?  would  not  so  quietly  rest,  were  Carr 
U^  leer  on  their  wives  as  some  do  perceive,  yea,  and  like  it  well 
poot  that  they  should  be  so  noticed.  If  any  mischance  be  to  be 
irished,  'tis  breakiqg  a  leg  in  the  kin^s  presence,  for  this  feUow 
owes  all  his  favour  to  that  court ;  1  thmk  he  hath  better  reason  to 
qpeak  well  of  his  own  horse  than  of  the  king's  roan  gennet.  We 
are  almost  worn  put  in  our  endeavours  to  keep  pace  with  this  feliow 
in  his  duty  and  laboiir  to  gain  fiivoor,  but  all  in  vain ;  where  it  cndetk 
X  cannot  guesi,  but  honours  are  talked  of  speedily  for  him.'' 

A  monstrous  mass  of  misrapresentotion^  contradiction  fuid 
fabehood  has  been  pnbUshed  by  the  memoir  writers  of  that 
flay  respectmg  the  king's  ri^ws  and  conduct  during  the 
trial  of  thi^  infamous  minion,  and  his  profligate  aooompliece 
for  the  murdeqr  of  fiir  Thomaa  Overbnry.  Weldon  describes 
in  gross  and  disgusting  terms  (which  would  be  hardly  justi* 
fiable  even  if  the  oircnmatanc^s  were  true)  the  dissimalation 
practised  by  the  king  in  his  final  parting  with  Somerset. 
This  writer  states,  that  the  Earl  of  Somerset  never  parted 
from  James  vith  more  seeming  affection  than  at  this  time 
when  he  knew  Somerset  would  never  see  him  more.  When 

• 

the  earl  kissed  the  king^s  hand«  the  king  hong  aboat  his  neck* 
saying,  *'  For  Grod's  sake  when  shall  I  see  thee  again  ?  On 
my  sooi  I  ^hall  nmther  eat  n<Nr  sleep  ohtil  you  come  ^ain  !** 
The  earl  told  him,  V  On'Mpndav/'  this  being  on  the  Friday. 
**  For  God's  sake  let  me.**  said  ^e  king.  The  earl  was  not 
in  his  coach  when  th0  fing  ni^  these  very  words,  in  the 
hearing  of  four  servants,  one  of  whom  was  Somerset's  great 
creature*  and  of  the  bed  chamber,  who  reported  it  to  the  an- 
tbor  of  this  history ;  '*  I  shall  neter  see  bis  face  more*" 

We  cannot  beUeve  the  king  to  have  beeo  guilty  of  sueh 
atrocious  and  spnitoitoas  diasimulation  witlMMrt  mach  better 
than  that  which  k  her#  presented  to  ns.   Whatever 
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dft^otitiM  James  migiit  have  fdt  In  ttis  inititeod  to  pr&oflse 
the  king-craft  on  which  he  prided  himself,  it  is  net  ptobiibl^ 
that  it  wontd  have  been  called  into  action  on  an  occasion 
from  which  he  coold  derive  no  advantage^  and  which  mijbst 
hate  exposed  him  to  the  merited  contempt  and  abhorrence 
of  ail  the  world.    The  discoverj  of  Somerset's  atrocioos 

Sailt  flMwt  have  filled  the  king's  mind  with  indignation  and 
onr4>r ;  and  in  the  first  burst  of  his  surprise  and  fnry.  be 
iapreoaled  a  solema  earse  upon  Coke  and  his  posterity,  if 
*  he  spared  an  j,  and  open  hiaiself  and  his,  if  he  pardoned  any 
of  those  who  bad  made  him  the  nnwittiog  accomplice  A 
Ifeeir  ttdoltery  and  mofder.  Prom  the  first  discovery  of  fhii 
dark  transaotion  we  do  not  perceive  that  the  king  took  any 
steps  which  interfered  iitiproperlv  with  the  strict  adminis^ 
tratioo  of  jnatlce  \  and  eonsidenng  the  eircTimstances  in 
which  be  was  placed,  it  shoidd  not,  we  think,  excite  pecn* 
liar  sttrprise  that  an  individdul  so  much  under  the  influence 
of  personal  attachments  should  feel  an  insurmountable  reptig* 
nance  to  suffer  the  blood  of  a  man  once  so  dear  to  him  te 
flow  on  the  scaffold.  The  contest  between  his  sense  of  ju»- 
tipe  and  his  feelings  of  compassion  mav  suflSciently  account 
for  the  excessive  agitation  which  the  king  is  said  to  have 
betrayed  during  Somerset's  trial,  without  ascribing  it  to  the 
base  fear  of  some  important  disidosure  which  it  is  insinuated 
the  prisoner  had  it  in  his  power  to  make.  We  cannot  in 
any  Wew  of  ttie  subject  compliment  our  fair  memorialist  on 
the  taste  which  induced  her  to  retain  the  following  passage. 
We  are  persuaded  that  if  she  had  listened  to  the  advice  of 
the  **  dehghtful  teacher  and  indulgent  firiead'^  to  whom  ber 
TOluBMS  are  iacribed,  it  would  have  been  expunged  i 


^  Ift  faoi  it  oaaaet  be  doubted  that  Somend  was  in  possessida 
ef  suae  tmpostant  secret  of  th^  king's  which  he  threatened  to  he«> 
^y :  that  he  hoped  by  this  oieoaee  to  escape  a  trial,  but  was  at 
length  by  skilful  maaagement,  prevailed  upon  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  priNDise  of  a  pardoa :  all,  indeed,  that  the  king  coald  with  any 
appearaaQe  of  decency  graoi.  What  this  secret  might  be,  it  is  in 
vain  to  ea^uire  ;  that  it  was  a  '  mystery  of  iniquity'  there  caa  be 
little  doubt ;  but  its  nature  was  never  knovrn.  That  it  related  to 
the  poisoning  of  prince  Henry  has  been  much  believed,  but  may 
surdy  be  pronounced  untrue," 

What  Miss  Aikin  wishes    to,  jnidnuate  bv  the    abbvo 

Eassage  we  cannot  undertake  to  coi^ecture ;  but  it  would 
ave  redounded  more,  we  think,  to  the  credit  of  a  writer  of 
the  present  day,  to  have  distrusted,  at  least,  the.  ^u^trse  slan* 
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4er»  wbi^  rests  only  qpon  themaUgnaiit  representBtions  of  a 
diMppomted  partisan. 

The  remainder  of  James's  reij^  from  the  rise  of  Backiiig<» 
bom  to  tiie  king's,  death  is  singularly  barren  of  events  which 
fall  properly  within  tiie  province  of  the  memoir  writer. 
Nothing  Qccnrred  to  interrupt  the  pacific  tenor  of  this  mo* 
narch's  days  with  the  exception  of  the  prince's  romantic  and 
ill-atdvi^ed  jpumey  to  Spain,  and  the  quarrels  which  be  had 
with  the  few  and  short  parliaments  convened  by  him.  The 
absence  of  his  baby  Charles,  **  nnder  the  indiscreet  guidance  • 
of  his  bumble  slave  and  dog  Stenny"  as  Buckingham  always 
signed  himself,  seems  to  have  filled  the  kinff  wiA  the  alarm 
paturai  to  a  l^ind  and  indulgent  father ;  and  the  joy  which  his 
jretnm  ipspired  made  him  forget,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  dis« 
appointment  excited  by  the  final  rupture  of  the  negociation 
ifor  marrying  him  to  the  Infanta.  When  Charles  was  on  the 
point  of  quitting  Spain  in  anger  or  despair  at  the  securities 
for  spiritual  articles  which  were  required  of  him,  Cottingr 
ton,  by  the  advice  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  was  dispatch^ 
with  a  report  from  the  prince  and  duke  which  called  forth 
from  the  kind  old  king  the  following  affectionate  reply; 
which  if  it  does  not  impress  us  with  the  idea  of  a  great  prince 
will  we  are  persuaded  find  its  excuse  in  the  kindred  fe<^iiig$ 
pf  every  affectionate  parent : 

**  My  sweet  boys, 
'<  Your  letter  by  Cottington  hath  stricken  me  dead;  I  ftar  It 
wtQ  very  much  shorten  my  days,  and  I  am  the  more  perplexed  that 
I  do  not  know  bow  to  satisfy  the  people's  expectation  here,  neither 
do  I  know  what  to  say  to  our  council,  for  the  fleet  that  stayed  upon 
a  wind  this  fortnight.  Rutland  and  all  aboard  might  now  be 
stayed,  and  I  know  not  what  reason  I  shall  pretend  for  the  doing 
of  it ;  but  as  for  my  advice  and  directions  Uiat  ye  crave,  in  dAae 
they  will  noi  alter  their  decree,  it  is  in  a  word,  to  come  speedily 
away,  if  you  can  get  leave,  and  give  over  all  treaty.  And  tfiis  I 
apeak  without  respect  of  any  security  they  can  oflfer  you,  except 
ye  never  look  to  see  your  old  dad  again,  whom  I  fear  ye  rimll 
never  see,  if  ye  see  him  not  before  winter.  Alas !  I  now  repent  me 
sore  that  I  ever  suffered  you  to  gb  away.  I  care  for  msftch  nor 
nothing  so  I  may  once  have  you  in  my  arms  aeatn  :  God  grant  it, 
God  grant  it,  God  grant  it;  Amen,  Amen,  Amen!  I  protest  ye 
shall  be  as  heartily  welcome  as  if  ye  had  done  all  things  ye  went 
for,  so  that  I  may  once  have  you  in  my  arms  again,  and  God  bless 
you  both,  my  only  sweet  son,  and  my  only  best'sweet  servant,  and 
jet  me  hear  from  you  quickly  with  fdl  speed,  as  ye  love  my  life ; 
and  so  God  send  you  a  happy  and  joyral  meeting  in  the  arms  of 
ywr  dear  dad/' 

«<  From  Greenwich,  the  SMh  of  June  l6S3/r 
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la  Ufl  oonteflts  wiUi  his  paiUameiita,  JTames  betrays,  it  is 
tine,  an  many  occasions,  that 'lofty  tone  of  prerogative  in 
which,  at  least  in  speculation,  he  loved  (o  indulge.  Bat  the 
hacsh  and  parsimonioos  refusals  with  which  these  assemblies 
met  his  demands  of  reasonable  supplies  are  not  easily  justi- 
fied,: they  drove  him  to  pursue  measures  to  which  his  nature, 
when  not  vexatiously  thwarted,  was  not  inclined,  and  which 
under  a  prince  of  more  energetic  and  persevering  temper 
would  in  aU  probability  ha¥e  confirmed  those  abuses  which 
they  wished  to  redress.  It  would  we  think  be  difficult  even 
for  the  renowned  disciple,of  Cocker,  who  advocates  economy 
in  our  days,  to  give  any  valid  reasons  for  the  hard-hearted 
parsimony  which  the  parliaments  of  this  reign  evinced :  the 
extraordinary  grants  during  the  whole  of  it  did  not  exceed 
630,000/.  which,  divided  among  twenty-one  years,  makes 
SOyOOO/..  a  year.    In  this  estimate  are  not  included  the  sup- 

EMes,  amounting  to  300,000/.  which  were  granted  to  the  king 
y  his  last  parUament.  These  were  paid  in  to  their  own 
commissioners  ;  and  the  expenses  of  the  Spanish  war  were 
miich  more  than  sufficient  to  exhaust  them.  The  distressed 
family  of  his  daughter  was  a  great  burden  on  James  .during 
a  part,  of  his  reign*  The  detractors  of  this  prince  say,  that 
he  did  not  possess  a  frugality  proportioned  to  the  extreme 
narrowness  of  his  finances,  and  tax  him  in  loud  terms  with 
extravagance  and  profuse  liberality.*  Those  however  who 
bring  this  charge  against  his  memory  should,  in  fairness,  ad* 
yert  to  tlie  very  narrow  limits  of  his  revenues :  they  should 
also  remember,  that  in  his  personal  habits  he  was  remarkably 
frugal,  was  .fond  of  no  magnificence  and  addicted  to  no  ex- 
pensive pleasures :  for  hunting,  to  'whicfa  he  was  particularly 
devoted,  cannot  surely,  in  the  case  of  a  monarch,  be  de- 
scribed as  an  amusement  unreasonably  and  injuriously  ex- 
pensive. His  expenses  indeed  were  the  efiects  of  bis  libe- 
rality rather  than  of  luxury.  On  himself  personally  he  ex- 
pended nothing ;  bis  treasury  never  very  full,  was  exhausted 
in  the  gifts  which  he  bestowed  upon  others :  gifts  it  is  true, 
insignificant  when  compared  with  those  of  other  arbitrary 
menarchS)  but  fatal  to  a  prince  so  impoverished  as  James.. 
.  An  amusing  trait  in  the  character  of  James  is  the  ear- 
nestness which  on  all  occasions,  the  king  evinces  to  restrain 
the  propensity  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  flock  tp  London 
which  had  increased  with  the  increasing  gaiety  and  luxury 
of  the  capital.  In  his  proclamations  and  star-chamber 
^ypeeches  he  inyeighs  warmly  against  the  growth  of  new 
buildings  jn  the  suburbs,  and  advances  a  variety  of  reasons 
|o  pcnri^de  the  landed  proprietors  to  .reside  in  those  man- 
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*&kmB  mkotB  tMr  aneesUVi  ktA  Mefoiifed  iMMpiteR^f  ifitm 
feneratiiMi  to  generalioo.  '^  Oae  of  tbe  ^ettevC  oftiMeo/ 
mys  this  oooonrtly  monarob;  ''  of  all  gentlemen's  desire  that 
have  no  calling  or  errand  to  dwell  in  London,  is  a{^r«iftly 
the  pride  of  the  women ;  for  if  they  be  wives,  then  their 
hnsbaods,  and  if  they  be  maids,  then  their  fiithers  mnsf  bring 
them  np  to  London ;  beoanse  the  new  fashion  is  to  be  had  tie 
Where  but  in  London :  and  here,  if  they  be  nnmarried,  they 
mar  their  marriages,  and  if  they  be  mattied,  they  •  lose  their 
repatation^  and  rob  their  husband's  purses.  It  b  the  fashf on  of 
Italy^^that  all  tbe  gentry  dwdt  in  tbe  prfaieipsd  toWtm,  «nd 
so  tibe  whole  oonntry  is  empty :  even  so  now  in  Bngland,  all 
tiie  ceimtrv  is  gotten  into  London,  in  a  short  time  Bnghmd 
will  be  only  London  and  the  whole  oonntry  Idfl  waste ;  <br 
at  we  new  do  imitate  the  Freneb  in  fashion  of  clo Aes,  and 
laoqniee  to  follow  every  man,  so  have  we  got  the  Italian 
fiisUon,  in  living  miserably  in  om  booses  and  dwditn^  alt  in 
the  city :  bat  let  ns  in  'Ch>d'tf  name  leave  these  idle  forctni 
toys^  and  keep  the  old  fashion  of  Engtand.**  "  Thereftwe''  he 
eonclades,  **  as  every  fish  lives  in  his  own  plaee^  some  in  tho 
fresh,  some  in  the  salt,  some  in  the  mnd,  so  let  every  one 
live  in  his  own  place,  some  at  court,  some  in  thet^tty,  some 
in  the  country ;  specially  at  festival  times^  as  Christmas  and 
Easter,  and  the  rest*^ 

*  We  do  not  think  that  James's  literary  puUictftions  desert 0 
all  the  contempt  with  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  treat 
them.  Thei^  are  some  passages  in  his  Basilic^n  Dah)i^ 
which  appear  to  us  both  correct  and  forcible,  when  reference 
is  made  to  the  period  in  which  they  were  written :  addressing 
Prince  Henry,  he  says,  ^*  Take  beed,  therefore,  my  son,  to 
tbe  puritans,  very  pests  in  the  Chorch  and  commonweal* 
whom  no  deserts  can  oblige,  neither  oaths  nor  promises 
bind ;  breathing  nothing  but  sedition  and  adanmies,  stspiring 
without  meibnre,  railing  without  reason,  and  making  tfaetr 
own  imaginatioBS,  (without  any  warrant  of  the  word)  the 
square  of  their  conscience*  I  protest  beftfre  the  great  doi, 
and  since  I  am  here  as  upon  my  testament,  it  is  no  place  tor 
me-  to  lie  in,  tliat  he  shall  never  find  with  any  Highland  of 
Border  thieves,  greater  ingrratitnde  and  more  lies  and  Vile 
perjuries  tbfto  with  these  fanatic  spirits ;  and  suflfer  not  the 
prinoSpais  of  them  to  brook  your  land,  if  ye  like  to  At  at  reirt : 
eoreept  ye  would  keep  them  for  trying  youf  patience^  as 
Soomles  did  an  evil  wife."  His  speeches  and  writings  are 
ilot  free  from  the  blemishes-  by  which  tbe  literfttdrO  of  ih9 
^  was  tainted,  altfieugh  hiit  opening  addresses  to  *Ms  pwt-* 
liament  will  appemr  to  adt$»itaget  if  compared  wifk  .the 
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spcechas  ^f  the  Spoakw  of  the  Hense  aT  Coammt,  vho  was 
always  same  emineiit  and  learned  lawyer.  No  one  was  more 
skilfal  in  starting  objectiGns  and  foreseeing  dangers  and  dit- 
ficslties;  and  the  erent  frequently  gave  a  oharacter  of  pror 
pbetio  troth  to  his  warnings,  which  mast  hare  been  the  resal( 
of  genoine  sagacity.  To  his  exposition  of  the  views  and  ob- 
jects of  the  Faritans  jost  adverted  to,  we  shall  subjoin  aoo^ 
ther  instance  of  foresight  which  places  his  sagacity  in  th|) 
strongest  light.  Lord  Clarendon  speaking  of  the  impeaeh- 
ment  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  who  was  become  obnoxious  to 
Buckingham,  says«  that  "  when  this  prosecution  was  en- 
tered upon  and  that  the  king  clearly  discerned  it  was  oon<* 
trived  liy  the  duke  and  that  he  bad  likewise  prevailed  with 
the  pdoce  to  be  well-pleased  with  it :  his  majesty  sent  for 
them,  and  with  much  warmth  and  passion  disssMed  them 
from  appearing  further  in  it ;  and  conjured  them  to  use  all 
thenr  interest  and  autboritv  to  restrain  it#  as  such  a  wound  tq 
the  crown  as  could  not  easily  be  healed.  And  when. lie  found 
the  duke  deaf  to  all  hts  arguments,  entreaties  and  comnmndsg, 
Jhe  said  in  great  choler,  **  By  God«  Stenny,  you  are  a  fool, 
and  wiU  shortly  repent  this  f^Iy,  and  will  find  that  in  a  fit  of 
popularity^  you  are  making  a  rod  with  whieh  you  will  be 
scourged  yourself;**  and  turuiog  in  someanger  to  the  prince, 
he  told  him  *'  that  he  would  Uve  to  have  his  belly  full  of 
parUament  impeachments ;  and  when  I  shall  be  dead,  yoa 
will  have  too  much  cause  to  remember  how  much  you  have 
contributed  to  the  weakening  of  the  crown  by  the  two  pre- 
qedenta,  yoa  are  now  so  fond  of:  intending  as  well  the  enga- 
ging the  parliament  in  the  war,  as  the  prosecution  of  tho 
Earl  of  Middlesex/' 

We  take  our  leave  of  Miss  A.  and  her  present  work  in 
perfect  good  humour :  she  must  perceive  by  the  space  whiclk 
we  have  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  its  contents  that  we 
do  not  hold  her  book  in  low  estimation:  if  it  is  less  in- 
teresting than  her  memoirs  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  this  must 
probably  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  character  of  the  monarch 
whose  court  she  has  undertaken  to  describe  than  to  any  want 
of  skill  <Nr  inllustry  on  her  part  in  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment  of  her  materials.  If  she  h%d  curtailed  or  omitted  alto*' 
gether  the  details  of  public  or  uomestio  transactions  which 
are  to  be  found  in  every  historian,  and  with  which  aU  enr 
readers  must  be  familiar;  and  supplied  Iheir  place  with  a 
moi^copiona^  selection  of  anecdotes  respecting  the  manners 
and  habits  of  domestic  life,  we  are  sure  that  she  would  have 
presented  her  readess  with  a  not  lose  agseeabloi  an4  oCf* 
tfjnljf  a  m^eaoaefiil  publication* 
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Awber.    fts. 

Contemplations  on  the  last  Discourses  of  our  Blened  Saviour  with  bis  Diici« 
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Keetor  of  Bglescliffe,  Durham.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

A  Series  of  Sermons  on  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  Repentance  and  Faith.  By' 
^e  Rev.  James  Carlile*  Minister  of  the  Scots'  Church,  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin* 
8va    9s. 

Six  Sutiday  Evening  Discourses,  intended  for  the  Use  of  Young  Persons. 
aSmo.    9a. 

The  Duty  of  Mercy,  and  the  Sin  of  Cruelty  to  brute  Animals,  demonstrated 
from  Reason  and  Revelation.  By  H.  Primatt,  D.D.  To  which  are  added,  » 
few  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.    Ss.  6d. 
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A  Memoir  of  the  l4fe  and  Trial  of  James  Mackcoull,  or  Moffatt,  who  died  in 
the  County  Gaol  of  Edinburgh  on  the  tf  d  December,  18tO ;  containing  a  fuU 
Account  of  his  Trial  befor4  the  Jury  Court,  and  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  at 
Edinburgh,  for  robbing  the  Branch  of  the  Paisley  Union  Bank,  at  Glasgow,  of 
tirenty  thousand  Pounds ;  illustrated  with  Notes,  Anecdotes,  and  a  Portrait ; 
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Cases  illustrative  of  the  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  including  the 
Affections  of  the  Meatus  Auditorios,  also  those  of  the  Tympanum,  vis.  itsPori- 
forn  Discharge,  and  the  Obstruction  of  the  Eustachian  Tube,  with  tbe  Operi^ 
litMis ; '  likewise  lUfc  Diseases  ot  tbe  Lakvriath,  whether  constitutional,  as  Nervuus 
Scrofulous.  Syphilitic,  &c.  or  Local,  i?  Paralysis  of  the  Auditory  Nerve,  Defec-t 
tive  Organisation,  &c.  with  practical  Remirks  relative  t^  the  Deaf  apd  Dunb^ 
By  John  Harrisoit  Ctartis,  Es<].  Aurist  to  the  King,  &c.    Ss.  6d. 

Ilcmarks-on  Cutaneous  Diseases.    By  J.  H.  Wilkinson.    Svo.    ds.'6d. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  nervous*  bilious,  and  iiiflammalory  AScctlons,  with  a  * 
sew  Method  of  curing  Strictures  without  the  Use  of  Bougie  or  Caustic;  with  aii^4 
Appendix  on  the  Diseases  of  Woineu  and  Children.     Svo.     5s.  6d*  *- 

Fujrthier  Observation  on  Strictures  of  tiie  Rectum,  with  Remarks  on  the  Opi* 
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SfPfinodic  Constrictioa  of  the  Sphincter  Aoi;  with  a  TV«o^ttioo  of  JPtit  of  M. 
Bayer's  valaabie  Paper  oo  that  Complaint,  accompanied  by  several  Cases,  aad 
an  Engraving.  By  W.  White,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeom^ 
London,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Medical  Society*  and  one  of  the  Sur- 
geons to  the  Gtjr  Infirmary  and  Dispensary,  Bath.    4s.  6d. 

Practical  Roles  for  the  Restoration  and  Preservation  of  Health,  and  the  besi 
Means  for  invigorating  and  prolonging  Life.  By  the  late  celebrated  George 
Cheyne,  M«l>.  F.R.S.  To  which  is  added,  the  Symptoms  and  best  Mode  of 
treating  some  of  the  most  prevalent  Disorders.    4s. ' 

BISTOBT. 

Rivingtons*  Annnal  Register ;  or,  a  View  of  the  History,  Politics,  and  Lite« 
II  ture  for  the  Year  1810.    8vo.     ll. 

'  The  historical  lines  of  Dr.  Grey's  technical  Memory,  with  variont  Additions^ 
chiefly  as  they  apply  -to  Modern  History;  arranged  for  general  Use.  ISino. 
Is.  6d. 

*  The  Literary  History  of  Galloway,  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  present 
Time.  With  an  Appendix,  containing,  with  other  Illustrations,  Notices  of  tho' 
Civil  History  of  Galloway,  till  the  end  of  the  Thirteenth  Century.  By  tlie  Rer. 
Thomas  Murray.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Mcnioires  of  his  Own  Hmes  (the  present  Portion  comprises  the  last  ten  Yean 
of  the  Reign  of  George  II.)  By  Horace  Walpole,  Burl  of  Orford.  From  die 
original  MS&,  found  in  the  Chest  left  by  his  Ixtrdship's  Will,  to  be  opened  by 
the  first  Earlof  Waldegrave  who  slioola  attain  the  Age  of  twenty«ooe  after  tho 
year  1800.    2  vols.  4to.  51.  5s. 

Travels  in  Syria  and  Mount  Sinai.  By  the  late  John  Lewis  Burekhardt :  Wa. 
1.  A  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Damascus.  S.  A  Tour  in  the  District  of  Mount 
Libanus  and  Antilibanus.  3.  A  Tour  in  the  Haurao.  4.  A  Second  Tour  in  the 
Haurao.  5.  A  Journey  from  Damascus,  through  Arabia  Petrsea,  and  the  Desert 
£1  Ty,  to  Cairo.     6.  A  Tour  in  the  Peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai.    4to. 

The  History  and  Chronicles  of  Scotland.  By  Boece  and  Belleudeo*  %  vols, 
4to.    51.  5s. 

A  View  of  the  Restoration  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy,  being  a  Sequel  to  the 
History  of  that  Republic.    By  Joseph  Plauta,  £»q.    8vo.    5$,  fid. 

Promenade  from  Dieppe  to  the  Mountains  ol  Scotland.  By  Charles  Nodier*. 
Translated  from  the  French.    5s*  fidT. 

Europe;  or  a  General  Survey  of  the  present  Situation  of  the  principal  Powers* 
with  Conjectures  on  their  future  Prospects.  By  a  Citizen  of  the  United  Sutca.' 
§fo.     Its. 

Elements  ofJSeneral  Hutory,  Ancient  and  Modcr>i|  to  which  are  added,  a 
Table  of  Chronology,  and  a  comparative  View'of  Ancient  and  Modern  Geogra-' 
phy.     VoL  3,  being   a  Continuation  terminating  at  the  Demise  of  his  Majesty 
King  George  III.   18fO.     By  the  Rev.  E.  Nares,  D.D.  Regius  Professor  of 
Modern  History  in  tlie  University  of  Oxford.     8vo.    lOs.  fid. 

Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  King  James  the  First.  By  Lucy  Alkin.  2  Vob;  Svo. 
lL4s.         • 

The  Travels  of  Theodore  Docas,  hi  various  Countries  of  Europe,  and  the^ 
Reviral  of  Letters  and  Art.  *  Part  the  First,  Italy.  Edited  by  Charles  Mills* 
Esq.  Author  of  the  History  of  the  Crusades,  &c.     1  voU.  8vo.  ll.  4s. 

Trmrels  in  the  fnierior  of  Southern  Africa.  By  •  Wilham  J.  Burchell;  Es^ 
Vol.  I,  4to.  41.  14».  fid. 

Sketches  of  the  Character,  Manners,  and  present  State  of  the  Highlanders  of 
Scotland,  with  Details  of  the  Military  Service  of  il^  Highland  Regiipenis.  By 
Colonel  David  Stewart,  t  vols.  11.  8s* 

Miscellaneous  Notices  relative  to  Cbipa*  and  o^r  Commercial  Interconrse  with ; 
that  Coontry,  hieliidiiig  a  few  Translations  from  ^he  Chinese  Language.    By  Sir 
George  Tliomas  SUunton,  Bart.  LL.D.  and  F.R.S.     8vo.     lOs.  fid. 

.Jonraal  of  an  Eipedition  1^,400  Mile^  up  the  Orinoco,  and  300  up  the  Aradca ; 
with  an  Account  of  the  Country,  the  Manners  of  the  People,  Military  Opera* ; 
iktOM^hMi,    IHnstiBted  by  Seven  Plates.  .  By  J.  H.  Robiqso/i,  U^te  Sargio»  in  Am 
Patriotic  Army.    8vo.    15s. 


A  Geognpfcfeal,  nhttmca).  txid  TnpogrspMeKl  Deterf|H$OD  of  Ten  PiMaoffi 
l,aw]»  with  importtnt  Hinty  to  fimigruitt,  and  DireetloBi  Kow  t«  tpfiljfbrt^raDtt 
•f  X>aiid  previous  to  leaTittg  Eogland ;  together  with  Infbnnttioii'  w  to  tile  ta^ 
«s6fol  Articles  for  Persons  to  take  otit.  To  which  is  added,  an  Abstract  from  the 
General  Muster  Books  for  the  Years  1819  and  18tO»  and  a  List  of  the  Cfril 
Establish lueitt.  B^  O.  W.  Bvans^  SorTeyor  Generat  of  the  Oolony.  8to.  ts.  6d» 
^  A  Journey  from  Merot  in  India  to  Loadoa>  through  Arabia,  Persia,  Armenia. 
G^orgidt  Russia,  Austria,  Swttierland,  and  France,  during  the  Y^ars  1B\9  and 
1890.  With  a  Map  and  Itinerary  of  the  Rome.  By  lieutenant  Thomas  Lttms* 
den»  of  the  Jiengal  Horse  Artillery.    8to»    SOs.  6d. 
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Memott  of  Richard  Roberts  Joiies,  of  AbeidaroB,  io  tfaeCoonty  of  C«Tiiarf«n« 
i'o  North  Wales^  exhibiting  a  remarkable  lostance  of  a  partial  Power  and  Cutti^ 
nation  of  Intellect.     5s. 

An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  oif  John  Heme,  Eaq.  By  Heary  Mac- 
kenaioK  Esq.     8vo.    7s. 

Memoirs  of  Charles  Brockden  Btown,  the  Americaa  Koveliat»  Aathoi  ot- 
Wielaiid,  Ormond,  Arthur  Mervyn,  &c.  with  Seleetioos  from  bis  origin  LBttera- 
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Bints  towards  the  right  Improvement  of  die  present  Crisis  B^  Joseph  Joaew 
MJi.    8to.    5s. 

A  Letter  from  an  Irish  Beneficed  Clergyman  concembg  Tithes.    8vo»    Is.  Mr 
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Proposed  Measure  for  throwing  open  the  Ports  of  G  rea^  Britain  for  the  loipor* 
tation  of  Grain  from  all  Coontries.  By  a  Britishr  Subject  reridiog  fai  New  Tork^ 
ls.6d, 
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Sir  Marmaduke  MaxwelH  tbe  Mermaid  of  Galloway ;  the  jLegend  of  Riobavi* 
^aoldeti  and  Twenty  Scottish  Songs.    By  Allen  Conningliam.    8vo»    7s. 

Monimia  to  Lorenso;  a  poetioal  Bpisde.  By  Nicbolas  TorrO,  Esq.  Author  ^ 
«  Pint  Lovo,?*  &c    Si. 

Napoleon,  and  other  Poems.    By  Bernard  Barton.    Svo»    ISs. 
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. IV  eomic  Opera  of  the  Vettrani  or  the  Parmar's  8oos»    By  B.  Xnig&t,  fiiq. 
Comedian*    tk  6d. 
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Madeline.    By  Mrs.  Opie.    t  vols,  ttoio*    14ib. 

Tbn  Spy  s  a  Tale  of  tlie  Neutral  Groond,  referring  to  some  particolar  Oocs^ 
itnees  dwrtaig  tfM  Ameriean  War.    8  volsb  18aio     11*  is. 

fcgttlari^.  By  Jane  Iianr«j^  Aortiqr  of  ««  Broi^gliaar  Gigdfl^'' tm^  3t«li;«^ 
ISmo.    16s.  .        *i 

Billed  Anbftion;  <|r  t!he  Kite  and  fall  of  tha  Eari  of  Somtnet.  d'Vols. . 
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nt  WlaMd  Mfitf^  .«i«  Ao  Witrik  Bj  Qshittti  9<tpmt,  fliq.  Sv<^^ 
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The  Hoase  of  Raveospor.    By  Mrs.  Jamicton.    4  vols.    11.  4i. 
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TJw  DoeUiati  or  •  canoiy  Rstkw  of  the  Riio,  P«qgMM»  and  Pnctiee  ol 
fioeltidff,  with  iUoatratlTe  Anecdotes  fron  Histoiy*    ^u 

An  uangurat  Lecture  delivered  in  the  Common  Hall  of  the  Unirersitj  of 
Glasffow,  Not.  6,  1881.  Bt  D.  K.  Snndford,  Btq.  A-B.  Oxon.  Professor  o^ 
Oradc  in  the  University  of  Qlugim.    Ss.  6d. 

The  Magic  Lantern ;  or.  Sketches  of  Scenes  in  the  HetropoUa.    8va    Ss. 

A  Letter  to  Fhilograotos.  Bj  Eobalas.  Being  a  Seqoel  to  a  Pamphlet^' 
enitM*  **  Tboeghts  on  the  prcKftt  Sntem  of  Academic  Edncecion  In  the  0arver- 
sity  of  Cambridse/'  1s.6d, 

A  Letter  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart  in  Answer  la  the  fUmonttrance  of  Oxooien^ 
ais»  on  the  Publictition  of  Cain,  a  Mysterj.    By  Lord  Bvron.    38- 

Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London.    VoL  1. 4to.    ll.  lib 

A  Letler  eddrtwed  te  the  Very  Ber.  the  I>ean  of  Chriit  ChuMfa»  on  the  Stste 
of  the  publje  Bsaminationa  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  By  Thouaa  Yowiea, 
Aott,M.A,  Student  of  Cbritt  Church.    Is. 

Converietiona  on  Mineralogy  s  with  Plalesk  Begiered  kj  Mr.  en^  MW 
Lowry,  from  orininnl  l>mwing%    9  volt.  Itme^   14s. . 

Morel  DiseipIiDC ;  or  Elements  of  Self-Impffoveinent^  comprising  •  laenliar. 
View  of  the  Intellectual  Powers  and  Moral  Characteristics  of  Human  Natore» 
pnncJpelly  adepled  fer  Young  Persona  enterbg  into  aedve  life.  By  the  Ee^.' 
ThenmaFindipef  ttirlew.    1  vol.  iSmo.    6e.      . 
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WORKS  IK  THB  PRB88. 

Thf  Soekiy  for  Promoting  ChrUtian  Knowlmfy^  In  Ite 
Diocese  of  Jfl.  Daouf^j  have  awarded  a  PremiiiBi  of  SOL  ia 
Mr.  ir.  F,  T^Nmi,  Ptoctor,  of  Dociors'  Commoiu^  for  the 
l^t  JEfioy  on  tike  SMpiun  DociriM  of  Adnliery  and  XN- 
fforoe,  and  on  the  criminal  CharatUr  and  Funuhwueni  of, 
AdMory  hf  ihe  ancient  Zawi  ef  England  and  oikr  Covm^, 
Uieef  mi  wbick  he  will  aborUy  {MiiJbUaii. 

A  Second  Edition  of  the  Rev.  T.  Young' e  ThreB  Sermawe 
an  Si.  Patd'e  Dodrine  of  JuetMMiion  Sy  FaUk^  Original 
iSin*  <|Mf  Predeeiinaiion  ;  with  Notes. 

The  Narratioe  t/  a  Journey,  ludertaken  in  the  Tears 
1&19»  1820,  and  1831,  Ihrottgfa  France,  lUdg.  Swiixerhmd, 
parks  of  Germany  borderiiig  an  the  JKUm,  Holland,  and  the 
NetKerkmde:  comprising  uoidents  whieh  oecHrred  io  the^ 
AMtkor,  (at  the  time  snieriag  under  depvivation  of  -Sight^)^ 
and  varioos  Points  of  Infonvation  coUealed  on  his  Toor.  Bf ' 
James  Bolmqn^  R*N,  &.K.W. 

A  Vindication  (f  the  Authenticity  ofik^  Narratioee  com- 
iained  in  the  Firet  Two  Chaptere  of  the  Goejpele  of  St.  Mat- 


8W  XdOrarff  hUettigmaU^. 

ihew  and  St.  Lute,  being  an  Investigation  of 
nrged  by  the  Unitarian  Editors  of  the  improved  Version  of 
the  New  Testament ;  with  Appendices/  containing  Strictnrea 
on  the  latter  Editions  of  that  Work,  and  Animadveratons  on 
Dr.  Lant  Carpenter*e  recent  Pnblication,  entitled  an  JEra* 
mination  of  Bishop  Mmee^s  Charges  against  Unitarians  and 
Unitarianism»    By  a  £ayman. 

The  Second  Edition  of  the  Clerical  Quids,  or  Eccbsias* 
tical  Directory,  will  appear  in  a  few  days. 

A  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  and  Worship  of  the  Church  of 
England;  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  John 
lAngard.  By  the  Rev.  N.  /.  HoVingsworth,  MA.  A  new 
and  enlai^ged  ^ition. 

Pantry  the  mystery  of  Babylon ;  or,  the  Abominations  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  By  a  beneBced  Clergyman,  of  the, 
Chorch  of  England,  and  a  Gradaate  of  Camhndge. 

The  Rev.  R.  W/  Bamford,  of  Trinity  College,  Gam* 
bridge,  and  late  Superintendent  of  the  Blue-Coat  Hospital, 
at  Liverpool,  has  in  the  Press,  a  Volume  of  Essays  on  the 
Discipline  of  Children,  particularly  as  regards  their  Ednoa^ 
tion. 

Legendre^s  Elements  of  Oeometry,  and  of  Plane  and 

Spherical    Trigonometry.      Edited    by    David  Brewster, 

^IiL.D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  Secre« 

tary  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  '  With  additional 

Notes  and  Improvements. .  In  8vo.  with  Wood-cuts,  &c. 

CcBur  de  Lion ;  or,  the  Third  Cr%uade.  A  Poem,Mn  Six-- 
teen  Books.  By  Eleanor  Anne  Porden,  Author  of  the 
Veils;  .the  Arctic  Expeditions,  Sec.  In  2  vols.  8vo. 
•  Collections  towards  a  History  of  Ancient  Institutions, 
Customs,  Discoveries  in  Science,  and  Mechanical  Inventions^ 
Selected  and  abridged  from  the  Beytrage  zur-  &esehiehte 
der  Erfindimgen  of  Frofessdr  Beckmann,  of  the  tJniversity 
of  Gottengen,  with  various  important  Additions.  In  2  vols** 
12nto;.  .  . 

Sermons,  on  the  Booh  of  G^enesis,  tending  to'  shew  that 
there  is  indeed  but  one  Religion  in  the  two  Testaments,  that 
the  Writings  of  Moses  testify  of  Christ,  and  that  nothing 
tends  more  to  explain  the  Gospel,  to  enlarge  the  Views  <# 
the  Believer,  ana. to  exalt  his  Notions  of  the  Redeemer, 
than  an  intimate  Acquaintance  with  the  Ancient  History  of- 
the  Bible,  together  with  the  Promises,  PM>phecies,  aiid 
Types,  of  Christ,  and  the  Gbsnel  Dispensations.  By*  the 
tiiev,  William  Bassett,  M.A.  dnrate  of  Brandon,  mSf^- 
folk.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 
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AxT.  I.  An^  Idqtriry  info  the  Opinions,  AndeMandMo"' 
dem,  amteming  Lifs  atkd  Organization.  By  John  Barr^ 
ekoff  M.D.  Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  ffc.  ^c.  Edirtburgkki 
SVcr.    pp.  543.    Whittakers.    1832. 

No  man  jperforms  a  greater  service  to  |^biIosophy  tkan  he' 
^fao  points  oot  tHe  bonndaries  of  legitimate  inquiry ;  and  to 
no  class  of  persons  is  tbis  service  more  necessary  than  to 
yboihfal  staaents»  who  are  just  entering  upon  those  diflScuIt 
and  somewhat  seducing  investigations,  which  respect  the' 
Updily  structure  and  niJBnfal  endowments  of  the  human  being.' 
Ilia*. a  fact  no  longer  disguised,  that  anatomical,  and  more 
ptfticdiitfly  physiological  pursuits,  have  a  tendency  to  carry 
ttway'the  mind  towards  miiterialism.  The  more  candid  among 
me<fical  men  themselves'  frankly  acknowledge  the  charge ; 
and  the  more;  pious  of  them  lament  Chat  there  should  be  so 
modh  grounf  for  it ;  whilst^  as  the  danger  assumes  a  magni- 
tude in  proportion  to  the  ignorance  of  the  inquirer,  the  evil 
in  qqestidn  is  foiind  to  prevail  most  extensively  in  those  dis- 
secting-rooms ^hich  are  frequented  by  very  young  men^  and 
in  Uiose  essays  which  are  produced  by  mere  novices  in  sci- 
esice.    Hie  most  appropriate  rieihedy  in  all  such  cases  is  to 
supply  an  increase  of  knowledge ;  and,  as  Dr.  Barclay  ex-^ 
pr^as^  it,  by  making  them  acquaiuted  with  what  learnea  and 
ingemjptts  men  have  already  Written  on  the  sul\ject»  we  may. 
be  alhe  to  moderate  the  rash  excesses  of  vanity,  and  prevent 
them  irom  betray ing^tbeir  ignorsmce  to  the  world>  by  publish- 
ifig.  as  new,  opinions  which  have  been  repeatedly  published 
before;  have  repeaCedty'been  obsolete;  have  been  repeat- 
dOy  r^ved';  and  repeatedly  become  obsolete  again. 
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On  this  subject  we  find^  indeed,  that  few  original  opinions 
6r  arguments  have  been  advanced  ou  any  one  point  s&ice  the 
days  of  Lncretias,  and  even  of  Aristotle.  The  novelties 
which  have  been  since  introdaced,  are  found  to  be  chiefly 
novelties  of  expression,  not  of  ideas :  accompanied,  it  is 
true,  with  certain  characteristics  of  manner,  and  also  with 
attempts  at  additional  illustration  from  the  views  of  the  mi- 
croscope, and  the  visions  of  some  pretenders  to  chemistry. 
The  impelling  motives,  however,  the  leading  opinions,  and 
the  leading  arguments,  as  our  author  justly  observes,  have 
undergone  scarcely  any  change,  and  appear  at  this  day  to  be 
geneiically  and  speci&cally  the  same  that  they  were  several  - 
centuries  ago. 

The  object  of  the  learned  and  most  laborious  work  now 
before  us  is  to  give  the  history  of  opinion,  on  "  life  and  Orga- 
nisation,''from  the  first  dawn  of  poilosophy  down  to  our  own 
times«^from  Democritus  and  Ocellus  Luoanus  to  Lawrence 
and  Abernethy.  It  isaccordingly  to  be  regarded  as  an  outline 
or  compendium  of  every  thing  which  lias  been  written  on  this 
interesting  subject ;  and  the  reader,  we  assure  him,  will  find 
it  replete  with  information,  and  even  with  entertainment ; 
distinguished  too  by  a  very  acute  logic  in  exposing  the  absur-' 
dities  of  even  the  most  celebrated  physiologists ;  supporting* 
every  where  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality  against  a  host 
of  insidioas  or  infidel  authors ;  and  at  length  we  mast  own 
ending,  like  all  other  books  on  the  same  topic,  by  an  implied 
acknowledgment  that  life,  or  the  vital  principle,  or  whatev^^ 
else  the  thinking,  conscious  part,  in  man  shall  be  called,  will 
for  ever  elude  the  researches  of  the  most  ingenious  and' 
accomplished  inquirers. 

Of  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  thdr  fantastic  reveries,  'it' 
would  be  absurd  to  speak  at  any  length ;  for  it  somehow 
strikes  us  that  we  have  got  only  the  verbal  expressions  used 
by  those  clever  persons,  without  possessing  a  kev  to  the' 

Srecise  meaning  of  either  their  arguments  or  their  terms. 
*his  opinion  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  simple  cunsidetation 
that  their  language,  taken  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  is' 
either  unintelligible  or  positively  absurd.    What,  for  exam- 
ple, oould  be  meant  by  assertbg,  as  the  Stoics  were  pleased 
to  assert,  that  the  human  soul  was  air,  warm  andwnited,  or 
as  Hippo  maintained,  that  it  was  water  ;  or,  as  Democritus 
taught,  that  it  was  fire  ;  or  finally,  as  Heraclitns  dreamed, 
that,  as  the  soul  of  the  universe  was  a  vapour,  or  exhalation 
from  the  moist  elements,  so  the  souls  of  animals  were  vapours,^ 
or  exhalations  from  their  own  bodies.    Tbales  was  the  first* 
who  held  that  the  soul  was  always  in  motion*  end  itseff"  the 
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oH^Q^  t)f  {hat  motion.  Py thagoras^  agaia^  waa  pleased:  to" 
teack  in  ^he  langoage  of  allegory  that  it  was  a  fielf-moving 
morad  or  unit ;  Plato  maintained  that  it  was  a  sabstanda 
conceivable  only  by  the  understanding,  and  moving  accord- 
ing to  harmony  and  number  :  Aristotle  imagined  it  to  be  the 
first  entelecheia,  or  (as  George  Wither  expressed  the  idea) 
'\the  first  continuall  motion  of  a  bodie-naturall,  having  in  it^ 
those  instrumental  parts,  wherein  was  possibility  of  lrfe$" 
and  Dinarchus  (or  Dicoearchus,  as  others  will  have  it,)  de** 
fined  the  soul  to  be  a  '*  harmony  of  heat,  cold,  moisture,  and 
dryness." 

"  The  total  want  of  meaning  in  these  expressions  really  in- 
diH^es  as  to  believe  that  we  have  lost  the  key  to  the  proper 
import  of  the  language  employed  by  the  ancient  Greek  pbilo^ 
sophers.     In  opposition  to  this  hypothesis,  however^  it  ma/' 
be  alleged  that  the  writings  of  modern  physiologists,  on  tlie . 
suljject  of  Life  and  Organization,  are  not  a  whit  more  intelli- 
gible :  and  that  the  ravings  of  Democritus,  in  regard  to  cogi*  • 
t^tive  atoms,  and  of  Heraclitus*  in  reference  to  an^intelleo* 
tnal  vapour,  may  be  fairly  niatched  by  the  extravagancies  of 
Robinet,  the  absurdities  of  Maupertuis,  and  even  by  tha^' 
childish  fictions  of  several  of  our  own  countrymen..     In* 
trdth,  between  those  who  speculated  two  thousand  years  age^ 
auci  the  authors  whose  works  are  still  recent  from  the  press  | 
tbfi  main  difiference  consists  in  the  physical  illustrations  em- 
ployed by  them,  whilst  endeavouring  to  recommend  doctrines- 
w|)icb»  in  either  case,. have  had  no  other  foundatiqn  than  the 
Wildest  hypothesis,  or  the  most  unwarrantable  assumptiotis* 
The  more  ancient  and  the  more  modern  physiologist  have 
respectively  availed  themselves  of  the  lights  of  science,  ae^ 
ccrdiag  to  the  actual  degree  of  advancement  to. which  it  had 
attained  ;  and  they  have  incorporated  their  speculations  wktk: 
the  notions  prevailing  at  the  period  when  they  wrote,  relative 
to  the  properties  of  material  substances,  and  thus-  we  have, 
in  the  works  of  the  former,  a  constant  reference  to  atoms,  to 
motion,  or  to  number,  whilst  in  the  publications  of  the  latter* 
we  have  substituted  in  their  place  the  equally  obscure  ex*^ 
pcesstons  of  chemical  affinities,  electrical  energies,  and  mag- 
netic attractions ; — alt  obviously  unsuitable  to  the  nature,  at 
the  inquiry  in  which  they  are  employed.  ^ 

All  the  opiiiions  hitherto  entertained  respecting  the  vital 
pifenomenon,  says  Dr.  Barclay,  "  may  be  ascribed  to  one 
or  other  of  two  causes ;  namely,  to  a  certain  organism  of 
the  materials  of  which  the  visible  structure  is  composed,  or 
to  a  principle  totally  distinct  from  that  structure,  recognized 
by  all  mankiiid,  as  something  diiferent  from  body,  and  in« 
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vested  with  a  di^tinol  i^ipellation  in  alt  known  leagaagea. 
Those  who  refer  life  to  a  partioalar  neehanism*  maj  be  sop- 
poaed  to  rea3oa  as  follows. 

*'  An  egg,  whqo  repeat,  does  not  exhibit,  and  ooold  aerer 
have  exbibited  any  thing  analogous  to  vital  phenomena. 
The  eye  cannot  trace  in  it  any  thing  more  than  an  organized 
atru^tiure ;  and  yet  in  that  state  regulate  the  temperature  so 
as  to  prevent  th^  derangement  of  its.  parts,  and  it  will  continae 
not  only  for  weeks,  but  for  montbs  and  years,  a  collection  oF 
mere  organized,  matter.  Yet  after  these  years  apply  tbe  de- 
gree or  quantity  of  heat  that  the  parent  communicates  when 
she  is  hatching ;  imitate  her  instincts,  turn  it  at  times  to  con- 
tinue the  heat  with  occasional  interruptions,  and  the  embryo 
within  will  begin  to  grow,  to  move,  and  to  live,  and  at  last 
will  exhibit  ali  the  instincts,  appetites,  and  passions  bebnging» 
to  the  species  which  first  gave  it  birth.  Suppose  that  this  is 
a  species  of  swallow,  or  one  of  that  kind  that  may  be  reduced 
to  the  torpid  state ;  sappose  again,  that  upon  the  approach 
of  the  cold  season,  the  temperature  of  this  bird,  artifieiaily 
hatched,,  beoomes  low,  its.  digestion  languid,  and  that  all  its 
lanctions  thalL  va  sqcoession  he  gradually  aasp^ided  ;  it  mnat 
again,  as  it  was  in  the  egg,  be  redaced  to  a  inete  organised 
atraeture;  and  yet  thia  strnctare,  as  weU  as  the  egg,  wilt 
qipon  the  retmrn  of  warmth  and  of  plenty,  begin  not  only  to 
mof  e  and  to  live,  but  to  seek  for  a  mate,  to  propagate  ila 
kind,  and  display  att  the  instincts  and  passions^  aaa  the  rest- 
less vivacity  pecuUajr  to  ita  tribe. 

«^  In  this  case  do  net  the  several  phenomena  ef  life  pvo^' 
oeed  entirety  from  organism:  and  heat?  If,  besides  these^ 
there  be  any  other  cause,  of  which  of  the  senses  it  may  fairly 
be  asked,  ia  it  the  object  ?  Who  ia  the  man  that  has  seen  it 
or  heard  it?  Who  has  touched  it,  tasted  it,  or  smelled  it  ? 
We  need  only  look  around  to  be  fully  convinced  that,  besidear 
tjiese  two,  any  other  cause  is  merely  imaginary.  Do  we  not 
ri)serve  most  of  our  insects  and  plants  gradually  sinking  into. 
Qiotionless  torpor  as  the  sun  is  retiring  in  the  season  of  au« 
tiunn  ?  And  observe  we  not  again,  these  insects  and  planta  u» 
fiUl  animatioiH  as  he  returns  with  exhilarating  rays  in  the  seai» 
eon*  of  ^ring  I  And  while  we  see  this  with-  our  own  eyes, 
do  we  not  hear  from  voyagers  and  travelers  that,  between 
the  tropics,  where  he  constantly  dispenses  so  liberal  a  portion 
ef  his  animating  influence,  the  insects  live,  and  the  plants  are 
adorned  with  Ubasoma,  and  fruits,  and  with  verdant  foliage* 
all  the  year  round  ?  If  this  hypothesis  ^an  snfficientiy  ao» 
count  foe  the  vitol  phenomena,  what  kind  of  unnatural  per- 
vaKsenass.oao. possibly  indooa  us  to  gnope  in  dark  and  hiddea 
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ooniers  in  search  of  intisible  imaginary  beiogSf  to  perfonoi 
what  is  natarally,  obvioasly,  and  demoDstrably  performed 
withoal  tbem  ?  After  seeing  so  dearly  whlit  we  have  seen, 
we  remain  content  with  the  obvious  causes^  and  shall  leave 
.csithasiasts  to  bunt  after  mysteries^  or  indulge  in  fanoifri 
whims  and  hypotheses,  as  being  perhaps  more  congenial  to 
their  taste  than  facts  and  observations." 
.  In  this  way  does  oor  author  personate  the  materialist^  and 
bring  forward  the  reasonings  usually  employed  by  that  dan 
of  iaquirers,  in  the  department  of  physiology.  The  chief  oI>- 
jection,  as  is  well  observed,  to  the  hypothesis  on  which  the 
whde  argument  turns,  arises  Arom  the  undeniable  fihct  that 
arganic  structure  (or  organism,  as  the  Doctor  calls  it,)  is  itsdf 
aa  effect — and  an  effect,  too,  produced  by  vital  functions*-** 
«nd  cannot  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  strict 
philosophy,  be  regarded  as  the  cause  whence  itself  has  arisen. 
As  the  seeds  of  plants  and  the  eggs  of  animals  are  evidently 
as  much  organized  structures,  and  as  much  the  effects  of  vital 
phenomena,  as  the  plants  and  animals  from  which  they 
(Spring,  those  writers  sport  a  very  silly  and  puerile  sophism, 
who  first  represent  them  as  extremely  minute  chemical  parti- 
cles,, and  then,  bv  taking  advantage  of  their  organism,  say 
that  by  means  ox  their  chemical  affinities,  they  afterwanrds 
prodqce  animals  and  plants.  The  fact  is,  they  are  the  an^ 
mals.and  plants  themselves,  in  their  early  or  inoipieat  state 
of  existence :  and  this  sophism,  continues  our  author,  itist^ad 
of  accounting  for  their  structure  and  organism,  does  when 
dosely  investigated,  imply  no  more  than  that  plants  and  ani- 
mals,* however  young  and  however  diminutive  at  their  coufr- 
mencement,  grow  older  by  time,  and  larger  by  xratritton. 

It  is  indeed  extremely  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between 
the  causes  of  vital  phenomena  and  the  canditians  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  life ;  whilst  it  is  obvious  that  from  con- 
Ibunding  and  viewing  as  one  these  two  classes  of  circmi^ 
jstances^  the  prindpal  errors  of  physiology  have  arisen.  For 
instance,  corn  may  be  preserved,  when  properly  secured  Frmn 
the  approach  of  air  and  moisture,  several  hundred  years,  dwr^ 
iog  wUch  long  period  the  vital  principle  remains  in  a  torpid 
tlate^  retaining  only  what  may  be  called  the  potentialfty  of 
life ;  and  yet,  at  the  end  of  it,  if  the  grain  he  deposited  in 
soil  saitaUy  prepared,  the  loag'Sftspended  fonetions  of  vita^ 
Uty  will  begiato  manifesi.  themsdves,  and  the  embryo  pfa»ts 
to  <»pand  their  several  members  in  healthy  vegetatioii.  Now, 
as  in  this  ease  th^  physical  causes  or  conditions  of  life  wnere 
heat  and  moisture,  we  may  pethap»  discover  the  grounds 
ii|K>ft  whick  the  amrieBt  phifaaophors  pteaMncedi  )ifnf  ('^^oyg^ 
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fa  be  in  some  Instances  fire,  in  others  watfir,  wd  in  nio0l 
OQ^es^a  co9n)i>iBation  of  these  two  etenents.  it  soatidses* 
cessively  absurd  to  say  that  the  soal  is  heat,  orojr,  or'jvoMh 
t$tr$,  or  motion  /  hot  if  we  regard  these  in  (ke  light  of  cofih 
ditions  essential  to  the  developement  of  the  vital  encrgieA  i« 
aA  animal- or  a  plant,  the  iangaage  of  Grecian  plulowphy 
l^^omes  at  least  somewhat  intelligible, 

-The  first  chapter  of  Dr.  Barclay's  Inquiry »  wblsb  gif  ea.a 
**  .summary  view  <^' different  opinions  entertained  by  theMK^ 
oienta  concerning  the  cause  of  the  vital  phenomena,'-  la  eK**. 
tremely  amusing,  and  contains  within  a  comparativdy  smai^ 
oompassi  the  result  of  much  reading  and  much  mora  reflte*- 
tion^  It  may  strike  some  readers  perhaps,  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  so  many  extracts  from  Lucretias,  or  so  minate^m 
commentary  on  the  epicurean  notions,  -  which  he  has  immoi>* 
talized  in  his  celebrated  poei^,  or  finally  so  full  an  espositioB 
of  the  "  origin  of  things/'  and  the  "  order  of  things,''  ao* 
cording  to  the  fancies  of  the  several  atheistical  scribblen 
whose  opinions  are  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  To 
nSy  however,  this  is  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  book.  We. 
have  temper  sufficient  to  trifle  with  the  luxuriant  iaagnra^ 
lions  of  ancient  sophists,  who  knew  little  of  physios,,  and 
nothing  of  true  religion  ;  biit  we  can  exercise  no  forbeariinc* 
towards  the  sceptical  writers  of  a  Christian  country,  wbo> 
abuse  the  knowledge  which  the  others  ardently  sought,  and 
Yoluntarily  run  into  the  darkness  from  which  their  predeoes* 
sors  laboured  to  escape. 

The  third  chapter  of  the  work  introduces  us  to  the  **  opi«> 
nions  of  those  who  since  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe 
have  treated  of  the  causes  of  organization,  and  ascribed  the 
principal  phenomena  of  life  to  organic  structure."  The  wri- 
ters of  this  order,  among  whom  arc  ranked  Leibnitss,  HaHer, 
Buffon,  Blumenbach,  Gassendi,  Cuvier,  and  Cabanis,  arer 
divided  chieDv  in  regard  to  the  inquiry  which  respects  the 
existence  of  the  soul  before  it  be  united  to  a  human  body  \ 
and  they  take  their  place  on  either  side  of  the  question,  ao* 
cording  as  they  stand  for  involution,  or  for  dissemination. 
It  is  imagined  by  both  that  the  souls  of  men  have  had  a'satt 
'  of  being  since  the  first  creation  of  things ;  that  ''  all  the 
generations  of  plants  and  animals  which  are  yet  to  appear, 
have  been  existing  somewhere  or  other  for  thousands  ai 
years ;  and  that  embryo  animals,  so  long  invisible,  nmke  thrir 
first  appearance  in  the  sperm  of  the  male,  as  seminal  animal' 
cula ;  or  under  the  appellation  of  germs,  if  Aey  appear  in 
the  ovarins  of  a  female.  It  seems  to  be  with  respect  to  the 
mode  in  which  these  infinitesmal  organisms  are  preserved 
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till,  in  tiie  coarse  of  ordinary  canses,  (bey  are  developed  and 
brought  to  maturity,  that  the  controversy  between  the  invo- 
lotionists  and  the  disseminists  has  been  maintained ;  and 
were  it  not  that  no  opinion  is  too  absurd  for  a  lover  of  theory 
to  hold  and  to  teach,  we  could  hardly  have  believed  (hat  men 
calling  themselves  philosophers  would  ever  have  indulged  in 
sach  oonjectnres  as  the  following.  '^  In  maintaining  this  in- 
visible pre-exi&tence,  some  have  imagined  that  the  numerous 
generations  of  each  species  were,  as  soon  as  created,  packed 
up  together,  either  side  by  side>  or  one  within  the  other,  like 
concentric  strata  in  a  bulbous  root,  in  a  parcel  so  small  as  not 
to  be  visible,  and  then  so  deposited  in  the  frame  of  their 
first  parents,  as  to  be  successively  and  gradually  evolved 
by  the  future  processes  of  generation.  This  is  the  theory  of 
involution.*'^^*'  The  less  ingenious  and  the  more  inexpert 
who  coold  not  comprehend  this  intricate  mode  of  packing 
and  unpacking,  which  was  puzzling  even  to  Bonnet  himself^ 
have  generally  preferred  the  mode  of  disseminating  them  all 
at  ODce,  scattering  them  abroad  as  soon  as  created,  through 
the  regions  of  space,  to  people  the. air,  the  waters,  and  the 
earth,  and  there  to  wait  for  proper  opportunities  of  insinuat- 
ing themselves  into  those  natural  parts,  that  may  be  unoc- 
cupied, and  neither  too  old  nor  too  diseased  for  developing 
their  contents.     This  is  the  theory  of  dissemination  *' 

Dr.  Barclay,  who  seems  to  like  a  joke,  makes  himself  very 
merry  at  the  expence  of  both  these  classes  of  theorists.  The 
involutionists  are  pressed  with  many  puzzling  queries,  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  their  packages  and  the  mo^e  of  their 
transference  from  one  subject  to  another.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a 
scriptural  expression  that  the  whole  human  race  were  in  the 
hins  of  their  first  parent  Adam,  but  it  is  obviously  a  form  of 
speech  grounded  on  a  figure,  and  not  meant  to  be  taken  lite, 
rally  as  a  strict  physiological  statement.  Leibhitz,. however, 
and  several  of  his  followers,  dismiss  the  metaphor  and  seize 
the  apparent  fact  "  Ainsi  je  croirois,*'  says  that  ingenious 
writer,  **  que  les  ames,  qui  seront  un  jour  ames  humaines^ 
comme  celles  des  autres  especes,  ont  6t6  dans  les  semences^ 
et  dans  les  ancfitres  jusqu'a  Adam,  et  ont  exists,  par  conse« 
quent,  depuis  le  commencement  des  choses,  toujours  dans 
nne  maniere  de  corps  organist,  en  quoi  il  semble  que  tdon- 
siear  Swammerdam,  le  R.  P.  Mallebranche,  M.  Bayle,  M. 
Phcaim,  M.  Hartsocker,  et  quantity  d'autres  personnes  tr^s- 
babiles  soient  de  mon  sentiment.  £t  cette  doctrine  est  assez 
confirmee  par  les  observations  microscopiques  de  M.  Leen* 
woohook,  et  d'autres  bbns  observateurs.^' 

As  to  the  disseminists,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  r  -  ^ 
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tfea^ed  with  either  more  reserve  or  greater  respebt*  ^^PY' 
Bre  asked,  how  their  germs,  wandering  in  empty  space  in 
searcl^  of  habitations,  are  able  to  distiogai3h  their  own  spe- 
cies ;  how  they  obtain  information  of  the  particalar  pa^ 
which  are  suited  to  their  purpose,  and  ready  to  receive  them  ; 
how,  after  this  information  is  obtained,  they  discover  the 
way  by  which  they  are  to  enter ;  whether  by  the  breath,  along 
with  the  food,  or  by  the  absorbents  opening  on  the  sorface '; 
;— whether  after  the  select  few  are  developed,  which  the  tisiial 
wants  of  the  species  require,  or  after  the  appropriate  parts 
are  incapable  of  developing  more^  myriads  th^t  remain*  in 
their  primary  state  immediately  retire  in  search  qf  other  re^ 
cepfacles,  or  remain  till  the  spirit,  of  the  body  in  which  thej 
reside  be  summoned  to  a  tenement  beyond  the  graye :  and 
these  are  questions  which  no  author  has  yet  been  able  to 
answer. 

Bonnet,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  was,  as  we  have  already, 
i^inted,  an  involntionist,  but  with  ^  characteristic  modesty 
of  his  gentle  nature,  he  seems  unwilling  to  hazard  the  strife 
of  controversy,"  even  for  the  sake  of  a  favourite  hypothesis. 
^'  Je  n'ai  pas  decide  entre  Thypothese  de  Temhoitement  et 
telle  de  )a  dessemination  des  germes  :  J  ai  seulement  donn6 
entendre  que  j'inclinois  vers  Vemboitement^\  Generation, 
of  course^  according  to  the  theory  of  this  latter  school,  wa^ 
only  a  process  of  developementi  or  expansion  of  the  germs 
transmitted  from  age  to  age  in  the  persons  of  a  thousand  an- 
cestors,  and  finding  at  length  a  combination  of  circumstances 
suited  to  their  naturalization.  This  view  of  the  subject, 
however,  is  surrounded  witl^  numerous  difficulties,  whicl^ 
Bonnet  was  ready  tc  acknowledge,  and  even  prepared  him* 
self  to  explain.  |n  his  work  on  oiganizedlbodies,  he  labours 
to  unfold  some  of  the  mysteries  connected  with  the  develope- 
ment  of  germs,  particularly  how,  during  their  expansion^ 
they  are  occasionally  turned  into  monsters;  and  how  by  tli^e 
intercourse  of  two  individuals  of  differei^t  ^^e&  and  species^p, 
they  are  sometimes  converted  into  mules  or  hybrids ;  an^ 
finally,  how,  after  continuing  to  exist  without  any  change  in 
an  infinite  variety  of  circumstances  for  thousands  of  y?ars,^ 
they  may  at  last  in  this  temporary  pajssage  thrpugh  the  bpdies* 
of  two  individuals,  contract  the  disieases,  habits,  dispositionSi, 
^Vi^cttu^,  and  form,  by  which  thesp  ii^diyidjaals  are  cb^ac** 
tenzed. 

Haller  wa3  originally  a  decided  a^nti-inyorutionist,  being  o^ 
opinion  that  the  structure  of  the  o^spring  is  formed  by  sope, 
generative  processes  in  the  bodies  of  the  parents.    At  fengt^ 
VTiV^b  y^fiWin^to  wl»at  hjB,ima^nQd.th;9  for^e  ^f  ti;?^  be 
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l^Qd  espoased  ti^e  potion  of  pre-e^i^tiiig  ft rms.  The  oimr 
Yersioi^  of  sack  a  man  was  a  great  triumph  to  Bonibet  and 
Sp^laDS^aniy  who  regarded  th^  change  of  opinion  effected  in 
the  mind  of  that  distingnishad  physiologist,  together  vitb  the 
'supposed  facts  which  gave  oecs^ipn  to  it>  as  the  strongest  of 
all  evidence  in  support  of  tlieir  hypotheses*  Bat  the  pro- 
gress of  discoveiy  which  had  secnred  for  them  this  splendid 
Yjctorji  threatened  hy  its  farther  advancement  to  weaken  the 
fonodations  of  their  power»  and  ^ven  to  overthrow  it  altoga- 
th^.  **  ^nih^aloula  InfuAoria"  observes  oor  aathor,  **  were 
found  to  spring  sqdde^iy  i^  both  animal  .and  vegetable  infof 
foo^s,  or  according  to  Fray»  in  mineral  inixtores,  not  throng 
4^  regular  and  oontinned  seri^  of  generations,  hot  without 
parents,  as  if  by  a  ne^  and  original  creation.  SpaUansani 
and  Bonnet,  who  not  only  remarked,  bnt  also  contribated  to 
establish  the  faot,  had  here  to  renounce  their  favourite 
hypothesis  of  involution,  to  adopt  that  of  dissemination,  and 
to  admit  that  thej^rocess  of  developement  by  generation  was 
|iot  universal.  Still,  however,  they  adhered  to  the  hypothesis 
that  plants  and  animals  had  all  be)en  existing  since  the  cret- 
lotion,  ajid  that  these  animalcules,  though  utterly  invisible, 
had  from  time  immemorial  been  existing  in  the  air,  the  water, 
or  the  earth,  waiting  opportqnities  for  their  own  peculiar  modes 
9f  developenvent  ^  but  as  none  was  supposed  to  have  had  its 
residence  in  the  element  of  fire,  that  element  was  employed 
as  a  test  to  ascertain  in  which  of  the  three  remaining  elemi^nts 
)hey  principally  resided.  For  this  purpose  the  animal  and 
vegetable  matters  of  the  infusions  were  boiled,  toasted,  sub« 
jected  evef^  to  the  heat  of  the  blow^pipe,  and.  immediately 
f hut  npw  iiot  only  in  vessels  accurately  corked,  bnt  hermeti* 
^ally  scaled*  Ajpain^lpule^  notwithstanding  sprang  up  iq 
numbers,  when  tbe  vessels  were  capacious,  it  was  theii 
fti^ppo^  that  the  g^rms  might  have  been  existing  in  the 
vater  which  had.  been  inclosed  along  with  the  animal  and 
vegetable  matters:  qpon  this  the  water  was  previoasfy  dis- 
tilled, and  afterwards  examined  minutely  through  ike  micro- 
scope before  it  wa^  enclosed ;  an  exanunation  evident^ 
^qperflnoji8«  a^  by- the  hypothesis  germs  are  not  visible  nntif 
they  .are  partly  at  lea^t  e  voj  ved.  The  suspicion  next  feH  upon' 
tha  aic,  s^id  more  particularly  as  a  smaller  number,  ana  in 
leas  v^iiiety,  appeared  in  vessels  of  narrower  dimensions- 
where  the  «uir  was  scanty,  and  they  never  made  their  appear- 
ance at  all  when  the  infusions  were  confined  in  vacm^*  BM 
a^  air  ws^  also  exposed  t;o  boiling  heat^  after  itwas^incioaed* 
|V<m.  ^I|(»P  W  tim^  oaiw  the  Miio^ 
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AoMitllDBMieexperitiMHits  atid  hypotheses,  each  physiolbgklt 
preferred  Uist  particiilar  interpretation  of  factl^  which  best 
accorded  with  his  previoas  habits  of  thinking.  Spallanzani 
embraced  that  view  of  them  which  gave  countenance  to  his 
favourite  notion  of  the  pre*existence  of  germs;  imagining  that 
the  temperatures  to  which,  in  the  conrse  of  his  experiments^ 
be  had  exposed  the  animal  and  vegetable  matters  employed 
by  him,  mast  have  destroyed  the  vegetative  powers  of  any. 
particles  of  which  they  were  composed ;  not  reflecting,  as 
jDr.  Barclay  well  observes,  that  the  iilLe  temperatare  would 
have  also  destroyed  the  vegetative  powers  of  any  of  his 
germs.  Needfaam,  on  the  contrary^  who  was  engaged  in 
fiiailar  experiments,  and  was  personally  acquainted  with 
Spallanzani,  was  rather  inclined  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  these 
aaimalooles  to  certain  properties  in  the  particles  of  matter, 
bat  without  pretending  that  these  properties  were  either 
essential  or  underived,  as  obviously  appears  to  have  been  the 
.  opinion  of  his  firiend  BufTon. 

Since  we  have  mentioned  Needham  in  connexion  wifli 
BuffoD,  we  cannot'  refrain  from  reminding  the  reader  hoyr, 
far,  in  the  case  of  these  authors,  the  paltry  spirit  of  personal . 
ambition  tarnished  the  love  of  science  and  the  purity  of  friend? 
ship.  Engaged  in  tiiesame  pursafis,  and  guided  by  the  same 
views,  they  prosecuted  their  experiments  together,  and  appea)r 
for  a  time  to  have  communicated  freely  to  eUch  other  the  new 
lights  which  they  succeeded  in  throwing  upon  their  favourite 
study.  BuflRon,  however,  in  relating  these  experiments  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  Natural  History,  creates  in  the  mind 
of  his  reader  the  impression  that  they  were  chiefly  his  own. 
Be  mentions  Needham,  indeed,  but  it  is  only  incidentally 
and  as  a  subordinate  person — a  species  of  treatment  which 
provoked  the  indignation  of  the  Jesuit,  and  induced  him  to 
publish  in  his  own  defence. 

Bufibn,  as  well  as  his  coadjutor  Needham,  denied  the  pre- 
existence  of  germs,  and  yet  with  singular  inconsistency  main* 
tained  the  existence  of  certain  embrvos,  which  in  favourable 
cironmstanoes  were  capable  of  combining  so  as  to  become, 
entire  plants  and  animals.  Plants  and  animals  are  therefore 
to  be  viewed  as  consisting  of  a  multitude  of  germs-— a  fact  of 
which  proofs  may  be  drawn,  says  he,  even  from  the  more  com- 
mon and  inferior  species,  such  as  worms,  polypi,  elms,  vril- 
lows,  and  many  other  plants  and  insects,  every  part  of  which 
CQBtains  a  whole,  and  in  order  to  become  a  plant  or  an  insect, 
^aires  enl^r  to  be  unfolded  or  expanded.  Ck>nsidering  ot^ 
guioed  bodies  in  this  point  of  view,  an  individual  is  a  wl|o1(if 
"ttfeimly  oouilraeted  in  all  parts,  a  collection  of  an  ftiffi^te 
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comber  of  particles  every  way  similary  aa  wmiMigiia  ^f 
germs,  or  mmute  individaals  of  the  same  species,  ^ieb»  m 
certain  tircomstances,  are  capable  of  being  expanded^  and  of 
becoming  new  beings^  like  tboae  from  which  they  were  oiigfr- 
natly  separated. 

'  Bnffon,  however,  was  neither  steady  nor  consisteDit  m  hit> 
views.  Reflecting  apon  the  nom^oiM  enperianmits  madeiby* 
himself,  by  Daabenton,  and  Needham,  he  began  t»  SMp^et- 
that  their  conclosions  had  exceeded  the  warranty  of.  their 
fa^ts^^tbat  the  moving  particles  which  they  haid  seen  in  ^tbe 
seminal  flaids,  and  in  a  variety  of  both  aniinal  and  vegetabki' 
infusions,  were  not  decidedly  embryos  or  germs*  Tb^e-paiw 
tides,  no  doubt,  were  most  abundant  in  the  seminaof  animt^s 
and  the  seeds  of  plants,  but  they  were  also  fonnd  in  a  viuriely 
of  substances  wbich  had  been  exposed  to  a  roasting  heat;  and 
what  farther  convinced  him  that  they  were  not  animals^  was 
that  they  moved  only  for  a  time  in  a  certain  direction ;  moved 
without  intervals;  and  when  once  stationary,  moved  not 
again,  and  never  were  observed  to  propagate  their  species. 
From  these  circumstances,  as  well  :as  from  the  abseace  of 
certain  other  characters^  esteemed  necessary  to  the  conattta* 
tion  of  germs,  Buffon  condnded  that  he  saw  in  the  moving 
atoms  or  animalcules,  a  kind  of  living  and  organic  particlai, 
equally  adapted  to  the  formation  of  every  species  of  organized 
structures,  whether  plants  or  animals ;  all  of  them  too  beings 
as  he  thought,  precisely  of  the  same  species ;  not  the  result 
of  any  process  of  generation ;  not  the  effect  of  any  animal  or 
vegetable  process ;  but  substances  constituting  the  universal 
semen— the  causes,  not  the  consequence  of  organization*— 
not  germs,  but  the  primary  incorruptible  elements  of  all 
germs,  and  ultimately  of  all  organized  substances. 

Dr.  Barclay  is  very  successful  in  exposing  the  absurdity 
of  Buffon*s  system,  particularly  as  it  respects  the  moulds  in 
wbich  the  organic  particles  are  supposed  to  assume  the 
several  forms  of  the  animals  and  vegetables  whose  species 
they  are  employed  to  perpetuate ;  and  also  in  regard  to  the 
functions  of  these  particles  in  the  process  of  generation* 
We  must  not  indulge  in  tlie  details  of  this  part  of  the 
physiological  hypothesis.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Buflim 
revives  the  epicurean  notion  that  the  senunal  flnid  is  an 
extract  from  all  the  different  parts  of  the  body :  and  inu^ 
gines,  of  course,  that  the  organic  particlfM  proceeding  from 
the  head  will  arrange  themsdves  in  the  head  of  the  fcotns^ 
those  from  the  feet  will  go  to  the  feet,  those  from  the 
right  side  of  the  parent  to  the  right  sid^  of  the  ohiU, 
and  tboat  from  the  left  to  the  left.    ^«  Bat,"  aaya  onr  ntt^MM^ 
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'<  what  beoonea  of  tku  semiMl  extract  wheft  the  ofgunB  of 
eiiy  of  the  pftreals  are  defective ;  when  their  limhn  are  aia- 
l^utated;  or  when  there  are  ao  eye-balb  io  their  orbits? 
Are  the  organs  of  their  offspring  eqaally  defeotive  I  Sorely 
not,  if  we  can  trust  to  daily  experience ;  bat  they  certainly 
oaght  to  be  according  to  this  old  and  valgar  hypothesis*  Far- 
ther we  may  also  be  entitled  to  ask»  what  particles  of  the 
nate  parent,  or  what  of  the  female,  bad  ever  been  the  parti- 
eles  of  a  placenta,  a  chorion,  an  amnios,  .or  a  liqnor  amoii  ? 
It  is  in  vain  for  the  author  to  reply  that  these  are  formed  of 
wperfinofw  particles.  On  his  present  hypothesis,  they  moat 
iwm  parts  similar  to  those  from  which  they  are  derived ;  or 
if  he  recnr  to  a  former  hypothesis,  they  should  meet  together 
in  fortuitous  assemblage  and  form  tape-worms,  ascarides, 
and  other  different  species  of  vermes ;  but  on  all  the  hypo- 
theses which  he  has  devised,  they  are  incapable  of  forming  a 
placenta,  or  any  of  the  membranes  peculiar  to  the  foetus*" 

Most  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  the  mad  scheme  of  Pa* 
racelsas  for  making  a  human  being,  by  shutting  up  in  the 
beUy  of  a  horse  a  certain  preparation,  which  we  do  not  choose 
to  describe*  At  the  end  of  forty  days,  we  are  assured,  it  wiU 
have  some  resemblance  to  a  man,  but  will  still  be  pellncidy 
imd  witboat  a  body.  If  after  this,  however,  it  be  daily^  can- 
1jk>usly»  and  prudently  ponrished  and  fed  with  the  arcanivn  of 
human  blood,  and  kepf  for  forty  weeks  in  the  constant  apd 
equable  heat  of  the  horse's  belly,  it  will  then  become  a  troe 
and  living  in&ot,  having  all  its  members  similar  to  those  of 
an  infant  that  is  bom  of  a  woBMn»  but  much  smaller.  "  This 
prodactioo,"  says  Paracelsus,  ^'  we  term  an  Aomungn/im  i  and 
it  nmst  afterwards  be  reared  with  the  utmost  car^  and  atten- 
tion, till  it  grow  to  full  stature,  and  begin  to  have  wisdom  and 
imderstaBding.  This,"  adds  the  crazy  physicisai,  'Ms  one  of 
the  greatest  secrets  which  the  Deity  has  revealed  to  a  mortal 
and  sinful  man." 

.  Amatus  Lositanos,. aa  ^oted  by  Blnmenhach,  gravelv  nfteor 
tiona*  as  an  eataUished  ai^  weU  known  fact^  that  a  boman 
fostas  had  been  actnfldly  produced  by  the  chemical  art,  aJ»- 
thouffb  it  died  aa  soon  aa  taken  out  of  the  bottle.  **  C^tosot- 
mus, '  says  be,.  *^  chemioo  artifioio  pnernm  cooflatom  esse,  et 
•ua  omnjia  mmbra  peafecta  cottlfOxisse>  ae  metuas  habaisse ; 
oui  caaa  a  vase  abi  oontinebatnr,  extv«eftqs  esaet»  mevmi 
desiit.  No¥it  h»e  aceiuatitta  Jolins  Camiloa,  vir.  stngujiaris 
49Ctrina^  et  rdtum  accultarona  et  variMmnp  magnaa  aerate- 
*a«,"  &e.  &o. 

.  Ittt  waa  the  opiaaon  of  Bpicnms,  and  some  otfaea  anciaBta^ 
thatnataae  haaaeif  roqoired  aeHMaeaipfliiMoe  bafer^ain  mor 
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eeed«4  in  making  a  complete  man ;  and  every  noviee  in  pbf* 
siology  is  aware  that  atteinptd  are  stilt  made^  from  time  fd 
time,  to  trace  tlie  or^in  of  the  bnman  race  to  some  laoky  bit 
in  the  combination  of  her  organicjparticles,  or  in  the  co-ope* 
ration  of  her  ^emicai  affinities.    The  title  of  Robiaetfs  book, 
of  which  the  object  was  to  call  in  the  aid  of  raodorn  soiencs 
to  illastrate  the  £k>icarean  notion  of  foftaitons  ftraotorOi 
bears  openly  this  atheistical  doctrine ;  for  it  rnm  *'  Consider 
rations  Philosophiqaes  de  la  Gradation  NatansUe  des  Formes 
de  l'Etre»  on  les  Essai»  d^  ia  Nature  qni  appreod  a  faire 
I'Homme/'    From  obserTiBg*  that  several  species  of  minerals 
and  plants  bear  a  distant  resemblance  to  some  parts  of  the 
knman  body,  this  mostabsard  anther  supposes  that  the  mmmt 
or  rather  tie  sole  object  of  nature,  from  the  i^ery  oomm«doe* 
meat  of  her  operations,  was  to  make  man ;  and  that  accofd^ 
ingly  the  various  definite  forms  which  meet  our  eyes  in  the 
animal,  vegetsUe,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  are  nothing  more 
than  the  casual  results  of  her  numerous  experiments  wlnisl 
aiming,  by  a  great  variety  of  means,  at  the  accomplishment  of 
wimi  he  calls  her  c/kf  dfauvt^e^    Such  minerals  as  have  beeii 
Ukened  to  the  human  heart,  the  brain,  the  ear,  the  eye,  the 
kidneys,  or  the  foot,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  approacll 
to  the  great  object  of  nature's  ambition — the  formation  of  ait 
intclleetnal  biped :  whilst  the  ape  and  oran-outang  may  be 
viewed  as  markiog  the  last  stage  in  the  progress  ^  experi^ 
nmnt,  and  as  affording  a  decisive  proof  that  the  mighty  desi* 
deratnm  was  about  to  be  realized.    Robinet  fancies  that, 
during  these  empirical  md  tentative  operations,  he  seetf 
natare  in  labour,  groping  her  way  through  all  the  prodigi-' 
onsly  diversified  series  of  forms  and  structures,  making  expe^ 
nm^sts,   collecting  observations,  and  serving  a  long  and 
tedious  apprenticeship  in  learning  the  difficult  art  of  man*' 
making.  '*  Dans  la  suite  prodigieusement  vari^e  des  animaox 
inferienrs,  je  vois  la  natuiie  en  travail  avancer  en  tAtonnant 
vera  cet  itre  excellent  qui  couronne  son  oenvre :— et  je  oroiiT 
pouvoir  appellor  la  collection  de  ces  etudes,  Vapprentis9ag4 
de  jpr  nature,  on  les  essais  de  la  nature  qui  apprend  a  faire^ 
llomme/' 

Bat,  as  D^  Barclay  very  jusfly  asks,  how  does  it  happenr 
that  now,  when  she  has  actually  learned  the  art,  nature  con* 
tinnes  to  woik  like  an  apprentice  ?  We  can  easily  c<meeive, 
says  be,  that  a  being  of  the  character  which  is  here  ascribed 
ta  her,  might  in  a  number  of  her  earlier  attempts  have  pro- 
dneed  monsters ;  and  that  these  monsters,  although  thev  fell 
sho#t  of  her  expectations,  might  have  been  the  means  of  oor^ 
feeling  many  previous  mistmtes,  of  acquiring  dexterity 
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openHton,  oT  BUffgesting  new  and  importa«t  ideas,  s  And  of 
Ihas  facilitating  &e  attainment  of  her  object*  Bat  the  object 
Olice  attained,  what  farther  use  for  any  experiments  ?  What 
pretence  either  for  ignorance  or  want  of  dexterity  i  In  short, 
since  the  main  object  of  natnre  was  to  make  man,  w^y  does 
she,  now  that  she  has  found  oat  the  method,  ever  condescend 
to  engage  herself  in  a  meaner  employment  ?  Notwilbstand* 
ing  her  great  discovery,  she  continaes,  we  find,  to  produce, 
as  of  old,  those  abortions  in  minerals,  plants,  and  animals 
which  were  understood  merely  to  point  out  the  end  that  she 
was  desirous  to  attain ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  unac^ 
countable  adherence  to  former  habits,  we  may  still  perceive 
among  her  works  not  only  irrational  animals,,  snch  as  pigs, 
and  turkeys,  but  also  the  numerous  species  of  insects  and 
zoophytes,  together  with  those  mocking  resemblances  ia 
stone  and  metals  to  which  fanciful  men  have  given  the  naniea 
of  encephalites,  lithocardites,  ophtlialmolites,oUtes,  padolites* 
and  chirites. 

Often  since  we  began  this  article  have  we  thought  upon 
that  expression  in  the  Psalms,  *^  He  that  sitteth  in  the  hea^ 
vens. shall  laugh ;  the  Lord  shall  hold  them  in  derision  :*'  and 
assuredly,  if  on  any  subject  the  presumption  and  folly  of  men 
could  excite  a  feeling  of  contempt  among  beings  of  a  hi^er 
order,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  directed  towards  most  or  the 
speculations  now  current  on  life  and  organization. . 

The  name  of  Cuvier  stands  high  as  an  anatomist,  a  natu- . 
ralist,  and  we  believe  as  a  proficient  also  in  general  gbysica. 
In  the  branch  of  physiology,  however,  now  under  our  consi* 
deration,  he  writes  not  with  more  intelligence  or  precision 
than  Democritus,  or  the  author  of  the  Essais  de  la  Nature 
qui  apprend  a  faire  Thomme.  He  rejects  indeed  with  scorn, 
the  indestructible  monads,  pre-existing  germs,  organic  par. 
tides,  and  s^mtna  rertim,  as  altogether  unworthy  of  notice, 
whilst  he  ascribes  the  organization  of  plants  and  animals  to 
what  he  calls  a  vi^al  force^  a  vilal  impulse,  or,  varying  the 
phrase,  to  a  certain  species  of  motion,  or  finally  to  nothing 
but  to  life  itself.  Here  we  have  words  and  nothing  more.' 
We  have  a  description  of  the  effect  without  any  explanation 
of  the  cause ;  for  the  terms  *^  vital  force**  and  "  vital  impulse*' 
denote  merely  the  action  of  a  principle  already  in  operation^ 
and  afibrd  no  light  whatever  as  to  the  history  or  the  nature 
of  that  principle  considered  apart  from  its  effects.  The  in- 
formation  supplied  by  the  u:$e.of  such  technical  language 
amounts  simply  to  this — than  an  organized  structure  in  plants 
and  animals  is  the  result  of  vital  action  ;  and  vital  action 
proceeds  from  life  ;  and  life  itself  can  neither  be  defined  nor 
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oompreh^mled.    The  vital  principle  ia  maaifested  iii  dl  or- 
ganic stractures  by  certain  phenomeoaf  such  as  digeatioR, 
circalation,  respiration,  and  excretion,  and  in  animals  by. 
volnntary  motion  and  the  exhibition  of  varioas  degrees  of 
sentiment  and  susceptibility ;  but  these,  properly  speaking, 
do  not  constitute  the  principle  in  question,  any  more  than 
the  revolution  of  a  planet,  or  the  descent  of  an  aerolite  con* 
stitntes  the  principle  of  gravity.    The  cessation  of  any  one 
of  thefuDQtions  now  named  will  destroy  life,  or  rather,  per- 
baps»  indicate  that  life  is  impaired,  or  aboat  to  cease ;  and 
yet  life  is  neither  circulation  nor  respiration*    In  short,  'like 
ocher  simple  and  general  ideas,. the  idea  attached  to  the  word^ 
life  becomes  the  more  obscure  the  longer  it  is  detained  before 
the  mind  for  examination :  and  Cuvier  accordingly^  with  the : 
aid  of  as  much  anatomical  and  physiological  knowledge  as . 
any  man  ever  brought  to  the  inquiry,  has  by  his  varied  labours 
in  this  important  branch  of  the  subject  proved  nothing  but 
bis  own  ignorance,  and  perhaps  the  utter  hopelessness  of  suc- 
cess even  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

Of  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  his  opinions.  Dr.  Barclay  does  not' 
say  much,  except  that  these  are  taken,  with  very  little  ac- 
knowledgment, from  Bich&t,  Blumenbach,  and  Cuvier.  The, 
chief  source  of  error  and  of  self-contradiction  in  the  writ* 
ings  of  this  author,  may  be  traoed  to  his  practice  of  con«' 
founding  life  with  the  mere  instruments  or  manifestations  of 
life ;  but  as  this  has  been  pointed  out  at  great  length  by  se*-- 
Teral accomplished /mthors,  and  particularly  byMr^BenneH^. 
in  his  Remarks  on  Scepticism,  we  shall  not  detain  our  readers 
by  repeating  familiar  statements  and  exploded  heresies. 

The  last  chapter  of  this  *^  Inquiry'*  is  devoted  to  a  con*, 
sideiiation  of  the  "  opinions  of  those  who  suppose,  a  living 
internal  jprinciple  distinct  from  the  body,  and  likewise  the 
cause  of  organization."  The  writers  named  under  this  head 
are  Aristotle,  Harvey,  Willis,  Hunter,  Abemethy,  Delenze, 
and  Grew ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  laborious  and  respected 
author  of  the  work  now  before  us. 

In  regard  to  Aristotle,  we  may  be  permitted  to  observe 
that  his  arguments  for  the  existence  of  a  A^vx^,  or  soul,  dis- 
tinct from  matter  and  superior  to  it,  are  much  too  compre- 
hensive to  be  applicable  with  any  decisive  effect  to  the  parti- 
cular case  of  the  human  subject.  They  apply  generally  to  all 
organized  substances,  and  even  to  such  as  are  not  organized* 
The  soul  or  predominating  principle  for  which  he  contends, 
is  that  which  retains  in  combination  the  four  elements^  the. 
earth,  the  air,  the  fire,  and  the  water ;  and  as  its  power  is 
chiefly  manifested  in  restraining  the  natural  tendencies  of  the 
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moft  active  pf  fliese  tlemeiiU,  tfae  fire  and  the  air,  and  io 
preventiftg  titeu*  sepaiwUoik  from  tke  iiore  sedative  aini  ^(f^ 
Spdi^  it  foUoWi  thitt  .wkereveif  these  cfonstitaecif  pftrti  liieef - 
fog€^er»  itt  eae  body^  whether  arnnkal,  *i¥itetsik,  er  vegetable, 
there  mmPt  be  jpveseat  a  sool  te  Regulate  and  confine  tbetr 
eanEgias.  Oil  this  ^otcad  he  himdeif  proeeede  to  inquire, 
wbeUier  or  Mt  are  al  ^ook  of  the  sdufe  specie^;  or  if  tbeire 
be  differeait  speciee  of  soals,  whether  or  Aot  thete  are  dtlfe^ 
rent  genera.  He  asktf.  whether  every  spebie^s  Woald  not  i!e- 
ffaire  m  separate  tfod  distittot.deftnitidii,  as  the  soul  o£  thfe 
bDfse,.  of  the^  dog^  of  the  mab>  of  the  god»  of  the  plant,  end  of 
tke  wild  beasts  Ai(  every  soul,  be  addtf,  is  chafacterlsed  lif 
ova  or  more  ef  the  fbUowii^  faecal  ties,  the  natritrVe,  senSi- 
tmi;  degitative,  and  motive,  whether  6t  not,  when  two  of 
aore  ar«i  found  in  cuM^imctiOD-,  ought  we  to  vi^w  t%eiii  as  sO 
many  soiils,  or  only  as  so  many  parts  of  a  sool  I  Can  bnO* 
for  inBtaDce>  be  restricted  to  the  brain,'  another  to  the  tborsui;; 
and  a  third  to  the  cavity  of  tbe  abdomen  l 

We  deny  not  thef  Aristotle  held  the  notion  of  a  vitat*  prills 
dpie  as  sobsistiog  in  animals  and  vegetables ;  but  maintein 
thaA,  from  a  reference  to  the  operation  of  that  principle,  ai» 
described  by  himself,  it  might  also  have  been  esftended  to* 
iaerty  inorganic  matter;  fory  as  it  Was  employed  to  prev^t 
''  fire  from  ascending  and  earth  from  going  downwards^^ 
when  they  happened  to  be  combined  in  one  bixly,  we  cm  see 
no  reason  why  a^  piece  of  flint  or  a  diamond  should  not  htive' 
a  seal  as  well  as  a  carrot  or  an  oyster.  In  fadt,  the  %|/vx^  of 
Aristotle's  system  seems  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  i* 
portion  of  tbe  anima  mundii  the  principle  which  animated^ 
and  pervaded  all  things. 

Harvey,  whose  name  is  illustrated  by  the  discovery  of  Ae 
circulation  of  the  blood,  ascribes  organisation  to  an  animate 
ing  principle,  i^nd  in  this  diffefsfrom  the  materialists  or  fay* 
loBoists,  who  attempt  to  accoaat  for  the  phenomeiMi  of  life' 
n)pon  the  ground  of  impulse,  motion,  chemical  action,  or  some 
other  physical  property.  In  following  out  his  views,  however,- 
he  fails  into  those  gross  absnidities  from  whiob  no  physiolo* 

fist,  it'  should  appear,  is  permitted  to  escape.  He  first  places^ 
is  animating  principle  in  tlie  blood,  and  next  supposes  the* 
Mood  itself  to  be  that  animatifig  principle.  This  liqiiid,  sa^' 
hte,  while  flowing  in  the  veins,  and  perfused  with  a  species  (^ 
divide  heat,  which  is  totally  difierent  from  ordinary  hent, 
though  somewhat  analogous  to  the  element  of  the  stars,  ejdtf« 
^tb  properties  so  extraordinary  that,  viewed  as  a  spirit  il^ 
y  justly  be  termed  the  hearlh-firei  the  vesta,  the-houseb^ 
kittjr>4b«Btm  of  the  midfocesni)  th^t»iMinl*in«illftt|*tti«P 
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fife  of  Plato :  and  deseryedly,  he  adds*  maj  it  claim  tke  name 
of  spirity  as  abonnding  more  than  all  the  other  parta  in  Ae 
radical  moistare,  that  nrst,  that  Iast»  that  primary  ele^ient, 
by  which  it  is  not  only  nonrished  itself,  bnt  which  it  prepares 
and  imparts  liberally  to  the  system  aroond  it,  pervading  cqq- 
stantly  for  that  very  purpose  every  part  of  the  body,  that  it 
may  thereby  nnite  to  itself,  nourish,  cherish,  and  preserve 
alive,  the  organs  which  it  fabricates,  performing  that  office 
in  a  manner  not  anlike  to  that  of  the  planets,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  the  sun  and  moon,  which,  wheeling  perpetually  roond 
in  their  orbits,  impart  their  heat  and  their  vivify  tn?  influence 
io  every  thing  below.  In  a  word,  with  Harvey,  the  blood  is 
literally  the  life — it  is  the  animating  principle,  or  the  sub* 
stance^  of  which  the  anima  is  only  the  act. ' 

The  blood  being  thus  regarded  as  the  scarce  of  all  sensa* 
tion,  perception,  and  intenigence^  it  naturally  occurt-ed  to 
medical  men  that,  if  the  sangnineous  system  in  any  animal 
were  changed,  its  whole  nature  would  be  thereby  completely 
changed,  and  even  Uiat  by  giving  to  an  old  man  the  blood  of 
a  vigorous  youth,  the  strength  of  the  former  might  be  re- 
newed, and  a  new  lease  of  life  obtained  again  and  again. 
Their  experiments,  says  Dr.  Barclay,  were  first  confined  to 
injections  of  small  quantities  of  medicated  waters  into  the 
veins  of  the  lower  animals.  Dr.  Lower  claims  the  merit  of 
being  the  first  who  thought  of  injecting  a  much  more  conge- 
nial fluid,  of  extracting  the  whole  blood  from  an  animal,  and 
of  substituting  the  blood  of  others  in  its  stead.  In  his  pre- 
parations for  SQch  an  experiment,  he  procured  a  dog  of  an 
ordinary  size  and  two  mastifi^s,  and  began  his  operation  by 
opening  the  jugalar  vein  of  the  small  dog,  and  by  permitting 
its  blood  to  flow  till  it  ceased  to  howl,  became  feeble,  and 
fell  into  convulsions :  he  then  transfused  the  arterial  blood  of 
one  of  the  mastifis  till  the  vessels  of  the  small  dog  were  again 
filled  :  and  thns  repeatedly  emptying  and  filling  the  vessels 
of  the  small  dog,  until  he  had  exhausted  the  blood  of  the 
mastiffs,  which  consequently  died,  he  closed  the  incision  in 
the  jugalar  vein  of  the  small  dog,  which  on  being  untied 
leaped  from  the  table,  fawned  upon  its  master,  and  to  get  off 
the  blood  rolled  upon  the  grass  as  if  no  particular  accident 
bad  happened.  An  acQount  of  this  experiment  was  inserted 
in  the  Iransactions  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  year  1665 ; 
and  excited,  as  was  to  be  expected,  no  small  curiosity  and 
speculation  in  most  parts  or  Europe.  For  a  time»  as  Dr. 
Barclay  informs  us,  all  former  distinctions  between  noble  and 
ignoble  blood  were  entirely  forgotten,  or  at  least  disregiprded.* 
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A  few  ounces  from  the  veins  of  a  plebeian^  or  from  the  arteries 
of  a  calf  or  sheep,  were  found  to  improve  the  qualities  of 
blood  that  had  flowed  through  the  veins  of  a  long  and  illos* 
trioas  race  of  ancestry.  At  last»  however^  the  unfortaoate 
result  of  some  experiments  incautiously  performed,  or  per- 
formed apon  persons  who  were  not  likely  to  derive  any  bene- 
fit from  a  change  of  their  fluids,  occasioned  an  order  from  the 
French  king,  and  another  from  the  Pope,  prohibiting  all  such 
exp^iments  in  future.* 

We  cannot  follow  the  author  through  his  analysis  of  the 
opinions  entertained  by  Hunter,  Abemethy,  Delenze,  and 
Grewj  on  the  vital  principle.  We  recommend,  however,  this 
portion  of  the  work  to  the  attention  of  the  juvenile  reader, 
as  being  extremely  well  suited  to  guide  his  inquiries  aniiidst 
tbe  discordant  conclusions  of  modem  physiologists.  As  po 
4he  particular  notions  of  Dh  Barclay  himself,  we  are  not  .sop- 
plied  with  the  iheans  of  forming  a  decided  judgment.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  he  is  disposed  to  coincide  with  those  who 
maintain  the  existence- of  a  separate  vital  principle,  whose 
'OflSoeit  is  to  direct  the  processes  of  organization,  and  to  sH- 

Ssrintend  the  structure  of  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  badiea. 
ut  he  does  not  attempt  any  illustration  either  of  the  precise 
nature  of  that  principle  considered  as  a  confstitoent  part  of 
liuman  nature,  or  of  the  mode  in  which  it  r^ulates  those 
functions  on  which  the  growth  and  decay  of  the  human  body 
are  known  to  depend.  Respecting  with  the  utmo»t  sincerity 
•the  motives  -on  which  this  hypothesis  is  founded,  we  most 
eonefss  that  except  in  the  expression  which  denotes  it,  the 
doctrine  of  a  vital  principle  is  to  us  equally  destitute  of 
xneaning  with  the  animating  principle,  the  indivisible  atoms, 
spermatic  powers,  organic  particles,  formative  appetenciea, 
formative  propensities,  formative  nisuses,  pre-existing  tno- 
nads,  semina  rerum,  plastic  natures,  occultqualities,  or 
^^hemical  afiinities.  The  darkness  which  broods  o\eT  this 
mystical  investigation  is  not  dispelled  by  the  substitution 
t>f  one  phrase  for  another;  and  the  words  vital  principh 
accordingly  do  not  convey  clearer  ideas  to  our  mind  than 
venus  genetrix,  or  venus  physique,  or  vis,  formatrix,  or 
archeus,  or  calidum  innaium,  or  natura  creatrix,  or  vis 
essentialis,  materia  vitiB,  secreta  facultas,  or  anima  mu$uiL 
The  subject,  in  short,  is  incomprehensible,  and  we  shall  never 
'be  able  to  understand  what  life  is,  or  how  it  is  perpetoated, 
in. the  countless  species  of  animals  and  vegetables  which  the 
Great  Creator  has  made. 

•  ^z"^®  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  drop  the  pen  without  hear- 
tily recommending  this  very  learned  and  laborioaa  hf^  te 
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dll  who  have  any  desire  to  perase  an  outline  of  the  opinions 
of  almost  every  writer  of  any  note  who,  since  the  very  dawn 
of  philosophy  in  ancient  £urope  down  to  the  present  day,  has 
pubh'shed  on  the  subject  of  Life  and  Organization. 


Art.   II.    Travels   in   South  Jfrica,   undertaken  at  the 

Request  of  the  London  Missionary  Society ;  being  a  Nar- 

,  rative  of  a  Second  Journey  in  the  Interior  of  that  Country, 

,  By  the  Rev.  John  CampbelL     With  a  Map  and  coloured 

Prints.    SVob.    8vo.    pp.706.    Westley.    182^ 

AllT.  III.  Travels  m  the  Interior  of  Southern  Africa.  By 
William  J.  Burchell,  Esq.  VoL  t.  with  an  entirely  new 
Map  and  numerous  Bnaravinys.  pp.  SOS.  41. 148.  6d. 
Longman  and  Co.    1822. 


MB88RS.  Campbell  and  Philip  were  dispatched  by  the 
rectors  of  the  London  Missionary  SocietVy  to  visit  their  sta* 
tions  in  S^oih  Africa,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1818.  The 
first  of  tbfBwe  gentlemen  alone  proceeded  into  the  interior ; 
and  his  present  work  may  be  considered  as  the  manifesto  of 
bis  employers*  Mr.  Bnrcheirs  object  in  going  over  much  of 
the  same  ground*  eight  years  before,  shall  be  stated  in  his 
own  words ;  for  we  cannot  substitute  any  others  which  would 
convey  so  just  a  notion  of  his  general  manner  and  matter  :— 

**  To  view  the  admirable  perfection  of  Nature  in  a  new  light,  and 
not  less  beautiful  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  was  the  irresistible  motive 
which  led  me  on  :  while  tfie  charms  which  novelty  of  scenery, 
heightened  by  the  interesting  consideration  of  Human  Nature 
under  forms  perfectly  new  to  me,  and  a  philosophical  conteropla^ 
tion  of  the  various  objects  which  in  these  untrodden  regions  inces- 
santly present  themselves,  to  a  mind  constituted  to  feel  them, 
inspire  an  enthusiasm  which  none  can  know  but  those  who  have 
heen  placed  under  these  circumstances.  How  pitiable  are  those 
cold-hearted  beings,  whose  amusements  and  views,  whose  whole 
life,  and  even  thoughts,  are  artificial.  Doomed  to  breathe  the 
thick  air  of  Insensibility  ;  to  feed  on  the  gross  food»  and  wallow  in 
the  mire,  of  Sensuality  and  Selfishness ;  greedy  of  every  thing 
which,  among  men,  passes  by  the  name  of  enjoyment,  they  never 
dream  of  the  genuine  pleasure  which  Nature  bestows  only  on  those 
who  view,  with  a  broad  admiring  eye,  the  beauty  and  perfection  of 
dlher  works,  equally  stupendous  in  the  smallest  insect,  and  Ithe 
glorious  picture  of  the  starry  heavens."     Burcheii,  P.  504. 

'    Hariug  put  oor  readers  in  possession  of  the'motives  whi 
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acqaainted  these  travellers  with  the  Bashmen  and  the  Ka- 
nmas,  we  ^hall  eDdcavonr  to  compare  the  several  impressions 
which  ^ach  of  them  received  from  his  visit. 

Mr.  CampbelPs  first  intention  was  not  to  proceed  fartber 
northward  than  Lattakoo*  (Lit4  (a)  knn,  or  Takoon,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Barchell).  -  A  favourable  opportunity,  however, 
presented  itself  in  this  town  of  penetrating  much  higher  iiito 
the  interior :  and  before  his  return  he  advanced  nearly  200 
milesy  in  a  North-easterly  direction,  beyond  his  original  limit. 
The  two  largest  cities  which  he  observed  were  Mashow  and 
Kurreechane.  The  population  of  the  first  is  placed  by  him 
al  12,000  inhabitants :  the  last,  which  is  more  civilized  than 
its  southern  neighbours,  he  believes  may  contain  not  less  than 
16,000.  On  his  return  he  visited  several  towns  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Krooman,  and  arrived  at  the  Cape  once  more, 
after  an  absence  of  ten  months. 

The  banks  of  the  Gamka  present  some  beantifal  soaneiy; 
and  they  are  profusely  covered  with  luxuriant  and  fragrant 
mimosas.  The  circumference  shaded  by  one  of  these  was 
paced  by  Mr.  Campbell  in  sixty-six  steps.  The  plant  itself 
consisted  of  seventeen  long  shoots,  proceeding  from  one  pa- 
tent stujnp ;  it  was  clothed  with  a  lively  green  foliage,  and 
thickly  studded  with  innumerable  flowers,  glittering  in. the 
sun  **  like  so  many  newly-coined  guineas.*'  The  cattle  of 
the  travellers  were  pastured  round  it;  ** coveys  (Mr.  C.  is 
no  sportsman)  of  pheasants  were  flying  over  it,  butterflies  ef 
great  beauty  were  extracting  theii*  food  from  its  honeyed 
treasures,  and  lizards  of  various  hues  were  enjoying,  its 
shade."  This  is  a  picture  which  might  serve  for  a  more  nor- 
thern African  latitude,  when  Geographers  shall  have  asc0r- 
tained  the  precise  site  of  the  delicious  garden  of  the  Hee- 
perides. 

In  crossing  the  country  of  the  wild  Bushmen  the  heat  was 
excessive,  and  its  eflects  most  powerful.  The  thermometer 
in  the  shade  rose  to  more  than  100^.  The  sugar  became 
**  hard  as  brick ;"  the  ink  was  dried  up  in  the  inkstand ;  the 
water  in  all  the  vessels  was  **  as  hot  as  tea  is  generally 
drank ;"  and  no  part  of  the  waggon  which  had  been  exposed 
to  the  sun  could  be  touched  with  impunity.  The  Koranaa 
whom  the  travellers  met  were  friendly,  and  all  asked  for 
spirits  by  a  most  appropriate  name,  fire*water.  One  of  them 
had  a  long  wide  incision  across  his  back  to  cure  a  pain  in  the 
^ins ;  and  such  as  were  not  painted  with  red  ochre,  had  tbeir 
foreheads  ornamented  with  huge  plaisters  of  cow-dnng.  Mr. 
^^,5?Pbell  remarks  that  t^te  is  very  capricious. 

The  civiiifled  Americans  themselves  have  scarcely  a  greater 
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aversion  to  water  than  the  Bashmen,  One,  who  was  not  distin- 
guished above  his  fellows  by  dirtiness^  when  asked  hoir  long 
It  was  since  he  had  washed  himself?  coald  not  telU  bat  after 
considering  a  little,  said  it  mast  be  a  l&ng  time.  Some  others 
being  advised  to  take  to  bathing,  were  mach  diverted  with 
the  idea  of  washing,  bat  seemed  unable  to  apprehend  what 
end  coald  be  answered  by  it.  Grease,  of  all  kinds,  is  the  sub- 
stitate  for  water ;  and  as  this  is  accamalated  in  fresh  strata, 
at  every  opportonity,  the  odour  is  somewhat  ungratefnl:  inso- 
much that  the  Bushmen  neVer  drink  of  the  fountain  nearest 
their  kraal ;  well  knowing  that  the  scent  left  behind  would 
frighten  away  the  animals  who  came  to  water,  and  thus  di- 
minish their  means  of  subsistence.  But  this  is  an  old  con|» 
plainly 

Romas  cum  Bocchore  nemo  lavatur. 

Mr.  Burchell  once  entertained  some  female  visitors  from  a 
Bushman  kraal.  They  first  eagerly  drank  off  a  bowl  of  liquid 
hippopotamus  fat;  and  then,  carefully  scraping  out  with  their 
hands  whatever  adhered  to  tilie  sides,  smeared  it  over  their 
bodies. 

Lattakoo  is  thought  to  contain  about  4000  inhabitants^  all 
ef  whom  are  great  snuff- takers.  The  king,  whose  name  is 
'Mafteebe,  seems  well  .disposed  to  the  Missionaries.  ''  The 
infiintfl  cry  or  weep  exactly  as  they  do  in  England; 
but  those  who  are  above  three  or  four  years  of  age  bawl  out 
y'o-.-y^o*—y''o— y*'o— y'o ;  y'o— y^o— y"o — y*'o— y'o."  Vol.  I. 
P«  90.  We  have  heard  cj^ildren  of  three  or  four  years  old 
do  tittsabo  in  England  ;  audi  if  we  recollect  right,  Foote,  in 
like  manner,  in  his  Trip  to  Calais,  makes  his  PhilosophiQ 
TraveUer  remark,  lliat  pigs  on  both  sides  the  Channel  speak 
the  same  iweekie  vJieeJsie  language. 

One  of  the  districts  into  which  Lattakoo  is  divided  i$  occu- 
pied by  live  hundred  Boo^shuanas,  under  their  captain  Ma- 
tewdo.  This  terrific  personage  has  cv  black  beard,  about  an 
inch  long,  on  his  upper  lip  and  the  lower  part  of  his  cbbu 
The  skin  of  a  long  serpent  is  wrapped  round  his  forehead,  and 
the  bead  of  the  animal  bangs  over  his  brow.  In  return  for 
some  snuff,  of  which  part  was  taken  by  himself,  part  was  di-* 
Tided  among  his  wives  and  principal  officers,  and  the  remain- 
der which  adhered  to  bis  band,  ^'  was  drawn  up  very  clean 
hy  an  aged  mau,"  he  presented  Mr.  Campbell  with  a.  calabash 
of  thick  milk.  But  the  gift  was  like  the  aupper  with  which 
the  fox  entertained  his  Ippg-necked  guest;  the  hole  in  tha 
side  being  of  such  dimensions  that  the  dainty  could  npt  hQ 
reached  by  any  ordinary  exteasioaof  the  tongaQ«. 
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'  Kipg  Mateebe  is  somewhat  given  to  anger :  he  cares  not 
bow  iQuch  he  begs  from  the  Missionaries  himself,  but  he  is 
wrathful  if  others  trouble  them.  *'  On  such  an  occasion  be 
once  laid  hold  of  a  sticky  and  knocked  down  captains,  ser- 
vants, women,  and  children,  indeed  all  that  came  in  bis  way, 
without  making  any  distinction."  Sometimes  when,  be 
apeaks  at  public  meetings,  the  Hottentots  run  away  with 
terror :  and  no  wonder,  for  his  mi\|esty  is  said|  though  his 
deportment  in  general  is  mild,  when  at  all  out  of  humour  to 
have  infuriated  eyes,  a  swollen  countenance,  and  a  foaming 
mouth.  Yet  in  common  conversation  his  subjects  give  him 
the  lie  direct,  without  the  smallest  offence.  9 

Kossee,  the  king  of  the  Mashows,  was  on  a  visit  to  king 
Mateebe  on  Mr.  CampbelFs  arrival,  and  he  gave  the  traveller 
an  invitation  to  his  dominions,  which  was  readily  accepted. 
The  Matchappees  who  guided  Mr.  Campbell  thither,  though 
unskilled  in  Greek,  every  where  practically  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  crafty  Ithacan: 

evic  alc^(fOf  hy^  ^^ra  to  i|^ftf^q  Xiyup  ; 
ivup  ift  ri  atfKftu  y*  t^  il^av^of  (pifu* 

liying  was  nothing  in  their  estimation  if  they  eonld  gain  miy  ^ 

thing  by  it.  If  they  wanted  to  advance,  the  securest  ttaticNi 
"was  sure  to  be  haunted  by  lions ;  and  it*  they  wished  for  tiflie 
to  consume  a  quacha  or  a  hippopotamus,  no  firewood  wai  to 
be  found  farther  onward. 

At  length,  under  this  auspicious  pilotage,  he  urrived  at 
MasfaoV,  The  king  Kossee  gave  him  a  friendly  reception  ; 
and,  in  a  public  meeting,  an  old  captain,  to  wtiose  authority 
fill  the  otner  chiefs  seemed  indtned  to  bow,  expressed  a 
strong  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Missionaries.  Their  popo* 
larity  was  increased  by  the  division  of  two  boMoes  whioli 
ftey  had  shot,  among  the  grandees.  The  king  elaimed  their 
paunches  for  his  dosps ;  and  with  bis  own  lumd  reoovefed 
them  from  some  of  his  people,  who  Ihought  to  -antiaipate 
idm. 

Mr.  Campbell's  stay  in  Masfaow  was  short.  On  his  road  to  « 

the  Marotzee  country,  a  rhinoceros  was  shot,  skinned,  and 
cut  up  in  less  than  an  hour ;  the  party  dispersed  itself  about 
'fifteen  fires,  round  which  each  company  (more  thali 
100  in  all,)  were  roasting,  boiling,  and  devouring  the  flesh 
with  the  most  disgusting  voracity.  A  quacha  also  had  been 
shot,  and  brought  in  by  one  of  the  divisions  without  the  pri- 
vity of  the  rest.  While  the  captors  were  preparing  to  gorge 
it  as  an  entfemet  after  the  more  solid  banquet,  tkej  were 
discovered  and  interrupted. 
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''.After  all  had  ^ten  heartily  of  the  rhinoceros's  flesh  at  the  fif* 
teen  fires,  a  man  from  a  distant  part  called  aloud,  so  as  to  be  heard 
by  all,  owing  to  the  stillness  of  the  night,  '  I  smell  quacha  flesh, 
who  has  it  \  *  Pelangye  hearing  the  question,  and  probably  know* 
ing  that  the  business  was  discovered,  immediately  answered  *  Wo 
have  got  it/  *  Where  diJ  you  get  it  P  asked  the  same  man  with 
a  loud' voice.  *  In  the  field.'  *  Did  you  give  the  Makooa-Sbou  * 
[the  white  men]  the  bullet  that  was  in  it?'  Had  Pelangye  ac- 
knowledged a  bullet  to  have  been  in  it,  this  would  have  proved  that 
it  had  been  shot,  and  ought  to  be  divided  as  public  property.  Per- 
ceiving the  artfulness  of  the  question,  he  evaded  it  by  simply  an« 
swering,  *  We  found  it  dead  iil  the  field-.'  *  Ay,  ay,  dead  in  the 
field!  Uid  it  die  without  a  bullet?'  'There  was  no  bullet." 
^  So  we  shall  now  find  quachas  dead  in  the  field  without  bullets ! 
^hall  we  V  Here  the  conversation  ended  without  a  direct  accu«' 
sation,  as  the  accuser  had  no  proof  to  adduce  that  the  quacha  was 
shot,  it. having  been  cut  in  pieces  in  the  field,  and  perhaps  that  part 
of  the  skin,  through  which  the  bullet  entered,  thrown  away.  How* 
ever  all  heard  the  conversatiooi  and  considered  the  transaction  to 
be  a  nefarious  one."    P.  201. 

The  following  day  was  Sunday,  but  the  flesh-pots  had  more 
ftttraction  than  pablic  worship.  The  legs  and  feet  of  the 
riiiiKieeroa  were  baked  in  a  natural  oven.  Several  ants' 
nests^  each  nearly  three  feet  in%eight,  and  composed  of  hard 
clay,  'were  carefully  eitcavated.  The  boHow  was.  filled  with 
lighted  wood,  till  the  bottom  and  sides  became  red  hot,  and 
the  embers* then  being  removed;  the  fleah  was  inserted,  and 
the  tloor  closed  np  with  heated  clay.  This  food,  after  re- 
oiaining  in  the  oven  several  hoars,  was  highly  esteemed. 

On  catering  Kurreecbane,  a  vast  population  ponred  out 
to  meet  the  white  men.  The  old  persons  were  convulsed 
irith  laughter,  the  young  screamed  with  horror,  and  ran  away 
to  bide  themselves.  From  an  eminence  Mr  Campbell  ob- 
served that  the  town  was  of  considerable  extent.  Every 
house  in  it  was  surrounded,  at  a  convenient  distance,  by  A 
circular  stone  wall,  and  some  of  them  were  plaistered  and 
painted  yellow  on  the  outside.  The  king  was  a  minor,  and 
the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  late  king's  eldest 
brother,  as  regent ;  the  present  king  was  not  the  eldest  soft 
of  his  fether,  but  the  son  of  the  eldest  queen.  By  a  singular 
analogy  with  the  Jewish  custom,  a  brother  of  the  late  king  took 
his  eldest  wife  ^'  to  raise  up  Sf^d  to  his  brother:*'  and  the  soh 
of  this  union  will  be  acknowledged  king,  when  he  comes  of 

*  **  The  Bootshuanas  call  all  civilized  persons,  or  persons  dressing  liketkem,  or 
possessing  articles  like  them,  sneh  ■•  Oriquas  aoA  Hotteolols^  M»Imm|  wUum 
■MD  tjiey  call  Makooa-Sbou.*' 
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•ge,  in  pi^fcreiioe  to  a  bob  of  tlie  former  king  himself  by  s 
later  queen. 

Many  of  the  bouses  in  the  town  were  ornamented  with 
figures  and  pOlars,  moalded  inhard  olayi  and  painted  with  va- 
rious colours.  Articles  of  pottery  were  neatly  made;  and  the 
art  of  smelting  iron  and  copper  was  perfecdy  understood.  Mr. 
Campbell  entertained  the  regent  with  bread  and  oheese,  and 
presented  him»  among  other  things,  with  a  red  worsted  sight' 
cap»  a  kaleido8Cope»  and  a  portrait  of  the  Prince  of  &ixe 
Coburg.  His  highness  was  greatly  pleased,  and  remarked 
that  the  white  man  had  ''  m^de  him  quite  light  to  day.** 

Inoculation  for  the  smalUpox  is  well  known  among  them, 
and  is  practised  between  the  eye-brows.  The  vims  was  said 
tp  come  from  the  Mahalatsela,  '*  a  nation  to  the  north-east, 
who  wear  clothes,  ride  upon  elephants,  and  are  gods/'  Mr^ 
Campbell  conjectures  tlmt'these  are  the  Portuguese.  The 
phlebotomy  of  the  Kurreechaneaus  is  a  severe  operation^  and 
consists  in  long  deep  incisions,  to  which  they  submit  with  un* 
moved  patience.  Most  of  the  people  have  a  round  swelled  part 
on  both  temples,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  amusquethuUet^ 
raised  by  incision,  to  cure  the  head-ache.  May  not  this  castoift 
be  traced  to  tiie  temporal  cauterization  inflicted  by  the  Libyan 
Komades  on  their  children  to>  prevent  unpleasaBt  de* 
fluxions  *  ?  Beads  are  universally  the  article  most  oo veted  ; 
they  circulate  like  coin,  and  nothing  approaches  them  in 
value ;  though  white  buttons  and  clasp  knives  are  held  in 
considerable  estimation* 

The  white  men's  dinner  was  a  ceremony  of  great  attraction. 
The  number  which  attended  it  was  genermly  three  times 

greater  than  that  which  could  be  gathered  for  worship.  No« 
ling  seemed  to  surprise  the  natives  more  than  to  see  any 
thing  which  had  once  been  placed  upon  table  removed  nn* 
eaten ;  for  they  never  consider  a  meal  finished  till  ail  be 
devoured.  The  dogs  prowled  about  the  fires,  and  it  required 
frequent  exertion  of  the  lash  to  proYent  them  from  clearing 
the  spits  and  pots.  Four  times  in  the  course  of  the  tour 
some  of  these  half-starved  animals  eat  up  as  many  pair  of 
shoes,  and  in  one  instance  they  digested  Ibe  leather  traces 
which  fastened  the  horses  to  the  waggon. 

A  peetso,  or  general  meeting  of  the  captains^  was  cxi\^ 
daring  Mr.  Campbeirs  stay  at  ILurreechaiie  ;  they  prepared 
themselves  for  it  by  painting  each  others  bodies  with  wet 
ipe-clay,  of  a  French-grey  colour.    Between  three  and  four 
undred  persons  attended  this  common  council,  which  corn*; 
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inenced  by  a  geaeral  chonu.  A  chief  captain  then  arose ; 
Bilence  was  obtained,  and  he  gave  three  howls ;  then  resting 
on  his  assagais,  he  asked  if  they  would  hear  him  speak.  He 
then  fipoke  briefly  of  the  loss  c^  spme  cattle.  When  he  bad 
ended,  Moeelway,  the  yoang  king  was  called  upon  to  dance* 
Certain  other  captaia9  afterwards  addressed  the  assembly, 
each  preluding  his  oration  by  the  castomary  three  howls,  or, 
in  eome  instances,  by  "  three  barks  like  a  young  dog»^  Hie 
eonate  of  Korreechane  has  its  factions  like  our  own.  There 
were  members  wbo  praised  the  Missionaries;  and  others 
again  wbo  attacked  the  court;  they  did  not  like  to  see 
'*yeiiog  kings  with  thick  legs  and  corpulent  bodies,  tkev 
ought  to  be  kept  thin  by  watching  and  defending  the  cattfe/* 
Nor  waa  there  wanting  a  Nestor  among  them,  laudator  iemf 
poris  acti ;  they  could  come,  he  said,  to  the  peetso  well 
powdered,  but  in  his  young  days  the  captains  were  men  of 
far  more  courage  and  resolution  than  they  were  now.  The 
regent  himself  spoke,  and  apologised  for  the  want  of  beads 
among  the  Alissionaries.  Hia  brother  concluded  the  meeting 
by  a  long  oration ;  during  one  part  of  which  the  regent  and 
tbe  young  king,  followed  by  many  others,  ran  forward  and 
danced*  On  the  conclusion  of  this  speech  ''  the  whole  meeting 
itise  as  one  man,  with  tumultuous  noise,  and  departed  with 
sach  speed  that  in  one  minute  the  square  was  cleared.  Tbo 
meeting  lasted  about  four  hours.'' 

The  popularity  of  the  visitors  daily  inoreased  ;  the  re^ 
genfs  brother  assured^  them,  that  if  they  were  not  so  beayv 
he  would  throw  them  up  into  the  air,  and  not  let  them  touch 
die  ground  again :  and  an  old  chief  begged  Mr.  Reed's  pes* 
mission  to  tweak  him  by  the  nose,  which  is  an  infallible  proof 
of  friendship.  After  these  amicable  arrangements,  Mr. 
Campbell  prepared  to  return  to  Mashow.  On  his. road  he 
(^bserved  an  ingenious  substitute  which  the  Matchappees 
adopted  for  tobacco  pipes* 

.  ^*  They  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground  the  shape  of  a  basin,  in  which 
^h'ev  formedi  with  their  fingers,  a  round  passage,  down  one  side 
and  up  the  other,  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  bow,  this  they  arched 
'over  with  clay,  and  filled  up  the  whole  with  earth,  leaving  open 
the  two  ends  of  the  passage ;  then  placing  their  tobacco,  (or  rattier 
wild  hemp)  with  a  lighted  cinder  at  one  end,  and  pulting  their 
mouths  close  to  the  other,  they  sucked  out  the  smoke*  Necessity 
is  the  mother  of  invention  in  all  lands*"^    P.  281. 

Th€(  travellers  relied,  as  before,  upon  their  gans  for  food ;  and 
the  rhinoceros  was  the  great  dainty  of  theijr  table.  This  animal, 
as  well  as  the  clephant,^is  attended  by  a  small  brown  bird, 
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aboat  the  size  of  a  thrush.  Which  pi6ks  the  bnsh  lioiie  froni 
its  friends  iiides.  Herod  itus  assigns  a  similar  oflBce  to  the 
wren  {rpoxXKos)  which  diseuibarrasses  the  jaws  of  the  cro- 
codile of  tho  superfluous  leeches  which  burrow  in  them  while 
under  water.  * 

On  their  return  to  Mashow  they  made  their  celebrated 
discovery  of  the  unicoru,  the  head  of  which  is  now  in  the 
Missionary  Museum. 

*^  During  our  absence  from  Mashow  two  rhinoceroses  came  into 
the  town  during  the  ^night,  when  the  inhabitants  assembled  and 
killed  them  both.  1'he  rhinocerosss,  shot  by  Jager,  on  the  precede 
ing  day,  having  been  cut  up,  were  brought,  the  one  in  a  waggon^ 
the  other  on  pack-oxen.  We  divided  one  among  Kossie,  Muna- 
meetS)  and  Pelangye-  They  brought  alio  the  head  of  one  of  them, 
^hioh  was  different  from  all  the  others  that  had  been  killed.  The 
cprmuon  African  rhinoceros  has  a  crooked  horn  resembling  a  cock's 
spur,  which  rises  about  nine  or  ten  inches  above  the  nose  and  in. 
clines  backward ;  immediately  behind  this  is  a  short  thick  horn ; 
but  the  head  they  brought  had  a  straight  horn  projecting  three  feet 
from  the  forehead,  about  ten  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  nose.  The 
projection  of  this  great  horn  very  much  resembles  that  of  thefimci- 
ful  unicorn  In  the  British  arms.  It  has  a  small  thick  homy  sob- 
stance,  eight  inches  long,  immediately  behind  it,  which  can  hardly 
be  observed  on  the  animal  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards,  and 
seems  to  be  designed  for  keeping  fast  that  which  is  penetrated  bj 
the  long  horn;  so  that  this  species  of  rhinoceros  must  appear  real^ 
like  a  unicorn  when  running  in  the  field.  Tbe  head  resembled  in 
size  a  nine  gallon  cask,  and  measured  three  feet  from  tbe  mouth  te 
tiie  ear,  and  being  much  Ur^r  than  that  of  the  one  with  thd  crooke4 
horn,  and  which  measured  eleven  feet  in  length,  the  animal  itself 
inust  have  been  sti^  larger  and  more  formidable.  From  its  weightjam) 
(be  position  of  the  horn,  it  appears  capable  of  overcoming  any  crea- 
ture hitherto  known.  Haroly  any  oi  the  natives  took  the  smallest 
notice  of  the  head,  but  treated  it  as  a  thing  £eimiliar  to  them.  At 
the  entire  horn  is  perfectly  solid,  the  nativesr  I  afterwards  heard^ 
make  from  one  horn  four  handles  for  their  battle-axes.*'    P.  9M  • ' 

A  C^w  curiona  purtienlars  were  learned  from  Hoonaey,  m 
Maabow  captain,  who  acted  as  guide  between  Maahow  und 
Knrreechane.  On  the  rite  of  circumcisioii,  he  preserved  aa 
grave  a  silence  as  the  Egyptians  themselves  did.  In  his  ac- 
cottnt  of  tbe  origin  of  mankind,  he  was  more  communicative ; 
fmd  his  history  of  the  Genesis  was  confirmed  by  a  distin^ 
gaished  rain-maker.  There  is  a  great  hole  in  the  Maroot^ee 
country,  not  far  from.  Mr.  Campbell's  ropte,  out  of  whick 
men  first  came.  All  kinds  of  animals  also  came  out  thence, 
$nd  the  footsteps  both  of  men  and  cattle  are  still  to  be  seeii 
therein.    The  rain-maker  aflBrmed  that  *'  one  awn  eaora  mtt 
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lon|^  ago,  bat  be  went  back  and  is  there  yet."  Hoonsey,  on 
this*  point  went  farther,  *'  there  are  likewise  the  footmarks 
of  one  that  went  back  to  the  hole,  and  these  are  God's  footp> 
marks«"  The  rain-maker  never  saw  the  hole  himself,  but 
what  was  just  as  good  authority,  fiis  uncles  who  was  deadj 
had  seen  it ;  and  the  footmarks  were  quite  plain. 

**  Matoome  was  the  first  man,  and  had  a  younger  brother  of  the 
same  name,  and  a  sister  whose  name  was  Matoomyan.  She  was  the 
first  who  came  out  from  the  hole,  and  had  orders  respecting  the 
cattle,  and  was  appointed  to  superintend  them;  but  her  brother - 
Matoome  c^me  out,  and  without  leave  went  and  led  the  cattle 
round  the  end  of  a  mountain,  which  so  enraged  his  sister,  who  pos« 
•essed  medicine  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  health,  that  she  re- 
turned to  the  hol^  carrying  with  her  the  precious  medicine ;  ii| 
consequence  of  which  diseases  and  death  came,  into  the  world, 
and  prevail  in  it  to  this  day."  P.  306. 

Makkabba,  king  of  the  Wankatzens,  is  in  bad  odoar 
among  his  neighbours,  as  a  magician  and  a  tyrant.  He 
poisoned  his  father  in  order  to  obtain  one  of' his  wives  of 
whom  he  wi^s  enamoured.  He  never  looks  any  body*  in  the 
face  to  whom  he  is  speaking.  He  wears  on  his  breast  the 
blade-bone  of  another  king,  whom  he  had  killed  in  battle. 
In  some  respects  he  is  a  man,  in  others  a  god.  He  eats 
from  morning  till  evening,  and  is  generally  surrounded  by 
several  of  his  wives,  with  only  one  servant  present,  while  all 
his  people  keep  a  respectful  distance.  When  a  great  king 
is  killed,  ^*  he  cats  open  the  breast,  and  extracts  the  fat  from 
the  eatrails,  and  afterwards  the  marrow  from  the  back  bone, 
which  he  boils  together,  and  when  sick,  by  putting  a  little  of 
it  in  his  nose  and  ear,  he  is  cared."  There  is  a  large  deep 
hole  in  his  dominions,  down  which  he  has  only  to  call  and 
the  cattle  come  ap  to  him.  By  his  magic  also  he  overcomes 
elephants ;  for  when  he  whistles  they  come,  and  quietly  per- 
mit him  to  cut  off  their  legs.  To  tame  the  rhinoceros  he 
adopts  another  ei^pedieot;  he  digs  op  «  certain  bolb,  intro- 
daoes  a  medicine  mto  it,  and  buries  it  again:  so  that  if  ^ 
rhinoceros  approaches  it  he  cannot  moye  from  the  spot. 
Lastly,  he  suppressed  a  rebelfioii  heiaded  by  his  own  son,  by 
kicking  down  an  ant  hill,  and  commissioning  a  swairm  of  bees 
which  issued,  from  it  to  chase  the  rebels  from  the  country. 
Truly  this  is  a  prince,  to  say  the  least,  of  suspicious  cha^ 
racter ;  and  we  think  it  was  highly  prudent  in  Mr.  Campbell 
to  refuse  his  invitation. 

At  Hakkaroo  on  the  Krooman  river,  to  which  Mr.  Camp« 
bdl  diverged  on  his  retam,   we  find  another  remnant  of 
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barbaroas  antiqaitv,  wbioh  bas  not  escaped  tbe  notice  of 
Herodotas.  Mr.  Campbell  arrived  a  few  hoars  after  tbe 
burial  of  a  captain.  His  grave,  as  be  heard,  was  a  wide  and 
deep  hole,  with  a  seat  on  tiie  sooth  side^  on  which  tbe  corpse 
was  placed  with  his  face  to  the  sun  at  noon.  The  Nasamo- 
nians  are  stated  by  tbe  Father  of  History,  to  have  been  very 
anxious  that  their  sick  should  expire  io  none  other  tb^D  a 
sitting  poi^ture.  If  they  died  horizontally  it  was  an  ill  omen ; 
and  tbey  took  especial  pains  lo  inter  them  also  in  tbe  same 
attitude  *. 

Continuing  his  course  along  the  dry  bed  of  the  Kroomani 
Mr.  Campbell  observed  a  singular  mode  of  obtaining  water* 
practised  by  the  Koranas.  The  well  which  he  found  was 
nineteen  feet  deep,  and 

^  was  dug  through  a  chalk   rock.     One  man  was   standing 
in  tbe  water  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  well,  another  stood  on  the  afanott 
perpeodioular  sides,  about  six  feet  above  him»  his  feat  resting  in 
boles  cat  out  of  tbe  rook,  and  about  six  feet  above  him  aloA  a 
third  man.     Looking  down  into  the  well,  the  three  men  alniost 
appeared  as  if  standing  on  each  other's  shoulders,    Tbe  lowest 
man  filled  a  large  wooden  dish  with  water  which  be  handed  tq  thf 
man  above  him,  and  he  to  the  other,  who  emptied  it  into  a  little 
pool  made  near  the  mouth  of  the  well,  to  which  the  oxen  had  ac- 
cess, after  which  the  dish  was  returned  to  tbe  man  at  tbe  bottom. 
The  quickness  with  which  it  went  down  and  returned  was  surpri* 
^Qg>  perhaps  three  times  in. a  minute.    Notwithstanding  they  thus 
employed  great  part  of  the  day,  they  cannot  afford  a  full  draught 
to  each  ox,  once  in  twenty-four  hours.     They  admit  four  oxen  at 
^  time  to  drink  from  the  little  pool ;  the  first  time  the  ox  lifte  his 
bead  from  the  water  he  is  considered  as  having  got  a  suflkieut 
quantity,  and  is  not  permitted  to  put  it  down  again,  bat  is  instantly 
driven  away  with  sticks.    About  twenty  oxen  are  brought  near  Ike 
well  at  a  time,  where  they,  impatiently  wait  to  take  ijbeir  tunij; 
when  these  have  drank,  they  walk  off  to  make  room  for  the  resu'* 
Vol.  IL  P.  89. 

Some  birds' nests  al^,  of  a  peculiar  construction,  attract^ 
bis  notice. 

» 

V  We  cut  down  tho  limb  of  a  tree  on  whiifjh  one  of  those  nafls 
was  built.  It  was  not  suspended  from  the  bnincht  but  firmly  at- 
tach^ to  it.  The  nest  was  about  tb^  sii^e  qf  a  h^igshe^  com* 
pos^d  of  strong,  coarse  straw,  regularly  thatched,  the  ends  of  the 
straw  pointing  downwards,  so  that  no  rain  could  possibly  enter.  It. 
had  eight  holes  in  the  bottom  for  admitting  the  birds ;  these  did 
not  lead  to  one  general  chamber  in  the  middle,  but  each  led  ttf  a 


"^■^^ 
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distinct  apartment  which  had  no  communication  with  the  others. 
They  were  all  lined  with  tlie  soft  downy  heads  of  a  particular  spe- 
cies of  grass  well  suited  for  the  purpose.  On  dividing  tlie  nest 
across^  the  large  mass  above  was  found  to  be  a  solid  body  ti^  straw, 
designed  probably  to  prevent  the  admission  of  serpents  or  other 
noxious  aaimals.*'  Vol.  IL  P.  96. 

Mr.  Campbell  saw  many  lions  :  and  he'tells  as  that  they 
often  jump  upon  the  backs  ofthecameleopard,  without  being 
able  to  kill  it  from  the  thickness  of  the  skin.  Some  lions, 
indeed,  he  believes,  have  been  thus  carried  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles ;  for  the  cameleopard,  like  Sinbad  with  the  old 
gentleman,  cannot  shake  off  his  troublesome  rider,  till  he 
chooses  voluntarily  to  dismount. 

The  biographical  memoirs  which  Mr.  Campbell  was  able 
to  collect  from  his  travelling  friends,  consist  chiefly  of  nar- 
ratives of  hair-breadth  escapes  from  wild-bea»ts»  Malcoon, 
a  chief  of  the  Basbmea  on  the  Malalareen  river,  boasted  tif 
karing  killed  in  his  life-time  four  lions,  one  tiger,  two' 
leopards,  three  cameleepards,  seven  bufialoes,  two  rhinO" 
eeroses,  two  elks,  one  sea-cow,  and  numberless  quaohas. 
This,  as  an  English  Nimrod  would  say,  is  a  pretty  fair  bag. 
Pelangye,  an  old  Lattakoo  captaiii,  once  beat  off  a  party  of 
Barroiongs,  who  attempted  to  rob  his  cattle-kraal.  He 
killed  ten,  (seven  of  the  eleven,  in  Lincoln-green)  with  his 
own  hand.  One  of  his  companions  in  this  engagement  was 
desperately  wounded,  and  left  for  dead.  The  crows  began 
to  tear  the  wounded  parts  of  his  body ;  but  his  friends  re- 
turning, and  discovering  some  signs  of  animation,  carried 
him  home,  where  he  recovered.  On  another  occasion,  Pe-« 
langye  escaped  from  a  buffalo,  by  plunging  into  the  midst  of 
a  thorn  bosh.  The  enraged  animal  butted  at  the  bush,  but 
the  wily  native  bent  the  branches  back  and  let  them  spring* 
in  the  beast's  face,  who  ran  off  in  terror.  Once  also  he 
frightened  a  lion  away,  by  looking  steadily  in  his  face.  Of 
the  veracity  of  this  soidisant  Caur  delion,  we  may  form  some 
estimate  by  the  flattery  to  which  he  oondescended.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  present  from  Mr.  Reed,  he  once  told  him  that 
'^  he  loved  him  so  much,  that  if  he  were  a  cow  with  a  large 
ton?ne  he  would  lick  him  all  over  with  it.*'  Cornelius  Kok 
while  one  day  walking  with  his  dog,  came  suddenly  upon  a 
tiger.  Seeing  the  animal  ready  to  spring,  he  hastily  wrapped 
his  great  coat  round  his  head.  The  tiger  caught  him  by  the 
hj^d  with  bis  month,  while  his  claws  entered  both  his  legs : 
but  the  great-coat  "  encumbered**  him,  the  dog  barked,  the 
beast  quitted  his  hold,  and  Cornelius  shot  him. 

Of  bleeding  and  inoculation  we  have  already  spoken ;  the 
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remaining  medical  science  of  the  Bootchuanas  may  be  com* 
prehended  in  a  few  words. 

**  The  most,  common  application  used  by  doctors  is  an  olotoient 
eomposed  of  fat  and  soot,  with  which  the  patient  is  anointed  on 
that  part  of  the  body  which  is  affected.  .  All  the  fiunily  and  at- 
tendantSy  to  sympathize  with  him,  anoint  the  same  part  of  their 
bodies.  In  some  cases  they  blow  iiito  the  ears  of  the  sick,  ex« 
pecting  thereby  to  drive  out  the  evil  spirit,  which  Js  the  cause  of 
Ihe  disease.  Sometimes  this  operation  of  blowing  is  continued^ 
and  with  great  violence,  till  the  patient  be  nearly  expiring  At  the 
Htme  time  they  call  out  *  Bow  wow'  with  lo  loud  a  voice  as  16  be 
beatd  as  a  considerable  distance  from  the  house.  '  When  all  means 
bave  failed  to  produce  a  cure„  the  doctors  sometimes  repair  to  tb^ 
fields,  and  beseech  God  not  to  kill  men/'  Vol.  II.  P.  W9. 

Proper  names  in  South  Africa  are  fall  of  meaning.  Moor- 
nonswe*  Rich  in  flies ;  Moelatzee*  make  him  ready ;  Moloy- 
amang,  who  (whom)  had  he  bewitched ;  Maimlalewneyg 
scrapings  of  skia ;  Assiolary,  filth  of  a  tree ;  Towai,  Mati* 
baily,  keep  the  lion  near  the  door,  or  prevent  his  escape ; 
Kossie,  elephant's  father ;  Idaneling,  what  have  you  heard ; 
Moellway,  cannot  bear  him ;  Impatoo  qaa,  belly  of  a  camel; 
Marobey,  pecniiar  sack  ;  Howkay,  little  lamb ;  Howkayingj 
very  little  Iamb.  All  this  is  a  very  pregnant  nomenclature^ 
bat  we  do  not  think  the  geography  of  these  dtstricta  will  be 
much  indebted  to  the  pious  reminiscences  of  sectarian  grati- 
tude. The  *'  late  worthy  Mr.  Neale.  of  St.  Paul's  Church* 
yard,  a  sincere  friend  of  the  heathen  world/'  has  annexed  bis 
name  to  a  fountain  :  and  not  only  a  fountain  but  a  plain  also, 
as  a  double  tribute  of  amphibious  honour,  is  assigned  to 
Mr.  William  Alers  Hankey,  who  is  at  once  Chairman  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Missionary  Society — Alers  Plain,  and 
Hankey  Fountain  ! 

'  But  we  come  now  to  the  most  important  fact  ascertained 
by  these  volumes  ;  the  extent  to  which  Christianity  has  been 
propagated  by  this  Society,  which  in  true  "  catholic  spirit" 
professes  to  teach  '*  no  form  of  church  order  and  govern- 
ment;" and  whose  patched  and  piebald  members  feel  to* 
wards  each  other  only  *'  a  rivalry  like  that  of  angels^  who 
strive  which  shall  best  promote  the  cause  of  God  *.'*  For 
this  purpose  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  Missionary's  own  words ;  with  the  addition 
of  a  few  comments  by  Mr.  Burcbell,  who  is  not  a  missionary* 

At  Lattakoo,  Mr.  Campbell  says : 


1*1 1^ 
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(*  On  my  dxpressmg  my  sorrow  at  finding  to  few  children  fire* 
qupnted  the  scfiool,  he  (the  king)  said,  <  they  had  to  attend  thi 
caUle:  ''* 

**  The  Missionaries  say  they  could  get  plenty  of  yonng  people  t6 
attend,  were  they  either  to  feed  them,  or  daily  make  them  present* 
of  beads.  The  children  coming  to  schooly  and  the  old  people  to 
worship,  is  considered  by  the  natives  as  a  favour  done  to  the  Mis* 
sionaries.  So  generally  is  this  the  case,  that  when  the  Missionaries 
observe  a  captain  attending  regularly  for  a  short  time^  who  has  not 
been  accustomed  to  attend  before,  they  expect  en  application  frortt 
him  stHm^  for  the  use  of  their  waggonf  or  their  plough,  or  sdmethmg 
die."  P.  73. 

At  the  same  place  Mateebe  observed  to  him,  '*  All  are 
l^leased  with  the  word;  but  we  cannot  comprehend  it.**  Vol.  !• 
P.  77.  He  added  also,  that ''  it  was  still  uncertain  whether 
the  people  understood  that  they  had  souls.'*  Vol.  I.  P.  79. 
Of  the  Matchappees,  generally,  Mr.  Campbell  admits  that 
''  were  any  of  their  captains  to  renonDce  their  ancient  ens- 
toms,  and  profess  the  Christian  faith,  he  would  liiereby  ei^^ 
pose  himself  to  the  keenest  persecution.''   Vol.  I.  P.  lOl^ 

At  Kurreechane  ' 

**  A  greater  number  of  natives  attended  worship  in  the  evening 
than  on  any  former. occasion.  The  singing  of  the  Hottentots  at- 
tracted much  notice  from  them.  They  behaved  well  during  the 
address,  and  the  prayer  which  was  put  up  by  Sedras.  the  inter- 
preter in  their  own  language ;  but  the  instant  worship  was  over, 
they  kughed  and  talked  like  men  who  had  only  been  diverted  for 
a  time,  or  as  if  extremely  glad  it  was  over."    Vol.  I.  P.  239. 

Again, 

*<  They  listened  patiently  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  an  address 
on  the  connection  between  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  and 
everlasting  happiness.  Afler  which  Moeelway,  who  sat  on  my  right 
hand,  rose  and  walked  ofi;  not  from  any  disgust  or  displeasure,  but 
merely  because  he  did  not  feel  interested  or  amused  any  longer  ; 
his  example  was  followed  by  several  others,  like  one  sheep  leading 
a  flock  astray.  I  made  a  point  of  never  going  beyond  half  an  hour 
in  the  address,  knowing  the  frivolity  of  their  minds."  Vol.  I.  P, 
247. 

Of  the  etfnse  of  the  favourable  reception  of  the  Mission- 
aries in  this  city,  we  think  we  can  perceive  traces  in  the  fol- 
lowing admission, 

**  I  mentioned  to  the  Regent  in  the  evening  that,  if  he  and  his 
people  received  the  word  of  God,  their  children  and  their  children's 
children  would  hereafter  consider  our  visit  one  of  the  most  i»- 
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portant  events  which,  had  happeiied  to  their  nation*  He  requested 
thai  the  Hottentets  who  had  muaketsdioiildaeooiopanjjonjieof 
his  people  to  the  plain  that  lay  to  the  eastward  of  the  town,  to  as- 
sist them  in  hunting  elephants ;  to  whid)  we  started  no  olyectiony 
though  we  were  not  pleased  with  the  proposal/'  .  Vol«  I.  P*  254* 

The  king  of  Maribowhey  also  was  glad  to  hear  the  word, 
but  said  its  dispensers  '*  mast  shoot  flesh  for  him.''  A  doc- 
trine to  which  Pelangye  their  guide  cordially  assented,  to  the 
no  small  scandal  of  the  interpreter* 

**  Sedrasy  the  Bootshuana  interpreter^at  this  time,  told  the  king 
and  twenty  others  who  were  sitting  in  the  tent,  that  though  Pe^ 
langye  had  travelled  with  us  all  the  journey  up  the  country,  and 
heard  the  word  of  God  every  day ;  yet  here  he  had  interrupted 
the  conversation  by  talking  about  flesh :  adding  that  he  was  a  man 
who  was  ne?er  happy  but  when  he  sawa  potful  of  flesh  boilitig  be- 
fore him."     Vol,  II.  P.  4. 

At  Lattakoo  i^in  we  hear  that  "  every  thing  connected 
with  the  improvement  of  the  mind  they  lightly  esteem,  or  vie# 
with  indifference^  if  not  with  disgust.  This  frivolity  renders 
it  extremely  diCBcult  to  interest  or  affect  their  minds  with  re- 
ligions truth/'  Vol.  II.  P.  65.  The  XXVIIth  Report 
assures  us,  that  the  Matchappees,  in  consequence  of  the  Mis- 
sionary preac(iing,  have  abandoned'  their  commandoes  or 
plundering  expeditions.  With  how  good  a  grace  this  has 
oeen  done  we  may  learn  from  a  speech  made  by  a  distin- 
ipuiabed  captaini  at  the  peetso  in  which  ttiis  resolution  was 
passed. 

*^  Seeraeeno,  who  opposed  the  motion,  said,  if  they  relinquished 
going  upon  commandoes,  the  young  men  would  have  noway  left 
of  distinguishing  themselves  by  killing  people,  and  rather  than  that 
they  should  not  be  renowned  in  this  way,  as  formerly,  he  recott- 
mended  that  they  should  kill  their  mothers."    Vol.  IL  P.  157. 

After  preaching  to  a  kraal  of  Koranas,  and  inquiring  whe- 
ther they  would  receive  a  missionary,  Mr.  Campbdl  was 
asked  by  their  spokesman  to  give  him  a  handkerchief;  **  and 
the  whole  party  appeared  as  indifferent  about  the  informatioa 
I  brought  them  as  if  it  had  not  excited  one  thought.'* 

**  No  nation,*'  he  continues,  **  in  Africa  has  been  found  by  the 
Missionaries  more  inditferent  to  all  kinds  of  information  than  the 


Corannas.  If  a  Missionary  visits  a  kraal  they  will  attend  to. bis 
address  ^— if  he  chooses  he  may  remmn  ;  if  he  goes  away  they  naa- 
nifest  newish  to  detain  him.  They  are  equally  indiflbreot  to  hn 
coming,  remaining,  or  departing  ;  they  fed  indisposed  to  any  eiibrt 
of  mind  or  body/*    Vol.  II.  P.  274. 
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'  A  KdRoratiacaptlBtiii,  ob  aaother  oooasMn,  rc^ittarked  oTtbef 
Woi^'of  Crdd/  that  it  was  .good/'*  but  this/'  observes  the 
bmtcher^  *'  whs  uttered  in  such  a  manner  as  indicated  verr 
Kttle  concerb  abontthe  matter."  *'  I  spoke  to  hjm  (Keewefj 
a  Basfaman  captain,)  of  Ood,  aod  his  soul,  and  eternity  ;  but 
he  seem^  quite  indifferent  about  these  sntgects,  making  nq 
reply »  and  asking  Yor  a  tinder  bax.^*  Sueh  are  some'  of  the 
rimlts  of  Mr.  Uampbeli's  . 'Vobservattons  and  inquiries** 
which  authorize  the  Reporters  of  the  Missionary  Society  ta . 
congratulate  themselves  that  *^  in  all  the  places  visited  during 
this  tour  he  ascertained  that  the  inhabitants  were  willing  to 
receive  missionaries/* 

Mr.  Burchell's  impressions  are  somewhat  different.  Of 
flie  civilization  produced  at  Klaarwater.  be  speaks  in  the  fol- 
lowmgternu: 

«  From  the  moment  when  I  decided  on  making  Klaarwater  in  my 
way  to  the  Interior,  I  naturallv  endeavoured  to  form*  in  my  own 
ininc^  some  picture  of  it ;  and  I  know  not  by  what  mistake  it  arose, 
that  I  should  conceive  the  idea  of  its  being  a  picturesque  spot  sur- 
rbundjed  by  trees  and  gardens,  wiih  a  river  running  through  a  neat 
vi]b^,:wnere  a  tall  church  stood,  a  distant  beacon  to  mark  that 
Chnstilmi^  had  advanced  thus  far  into  the  wilds  of  Africa.  '  But 
tfaHhrst  glance  nowconviiiced  me  how  false  may  oftentimes  be  the 
nietidns  wineh  ttea  form  of  what  they  have  not  seen.  The  trees  i^ 
my  inu^ination  vanished',  leaving  nothing  in  reality  but  a  hw  which 
tM  awsionaries  thiemselves  had  planted ;  the  church  sunk  to  a  bann 
like  buildmg  of  reeds  and  mud;  the  village  was  merely  a  row  ^ 
half  a  dozen  reed  cottages ;  the  river  was  but  a  rill ;  and  the  sifta- 
ation  an  open,  bare,  and  exposed  place,  without  any  appearance  of 
a  garden,  excepting  that  of  the  missionaries."  P.  S51 . 
.  «« I  dinnot  say  that  the  scope  and  bearing  of  the  doctrine  of  these 
teachers,  were  ^together  such  as  I  myself  should  have  chosen,  had 
J  been  in  their  situation,  and  desirous  of  making  my  hearers  lead  a 
more  virtuous  and  religious  life.  But  every  man  sincere  in  his  re- 
ligious enthusiasm,  and  pure  in  his  intentions,  is  entitled  to  respect, 
whatever  sect  or  religion  he  may  belong  to.  Two  of  the  mission- 
fuies  were  of  the  Dutch  Ca/vtiits^u;  church,  and  one  of  the  Weiteyan 
persuasion.**    P^  S5Q. 

After  describisg-  the  roatine  of  missionary  bosiness,  he 
observes: 

• 

**  With  respect  to  its  effects  in  forwarding  the  object  of  ft,  I 
trannot  say  that  they  appeared  to  me  very  evident  i  cettainly,  I  saw 
BOlliiiig  that  would  sanction  me  in  making  such  favoraUe.reports 
as  have  been  laid  before  the  public. 

Bb 

▼ex.,  xvn.  ApaiL,  1822. 
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**  The  eatbusiafiin  wbioh«  perkops,  ie  iq^eparable  froio  nsuiion- 
ary  affiiirs^  ttay  create  some  optical  daluiioii  ia  tKe  miQd'4  e|% 
that  Buiy  caii«e  .it  to  see  tho$e  thingi  which  are  not  viuble  to  a 
more  temperate  and  unbiassed  observer ;  but  stilly  it  is  much  to  ba 
lamented  that  the  communitj  at  home  are  misled  bj  accounts  (I 
speak  generally)  catching  at  the  most  trifling  occurrence  for  theiK 
support,  and  showing  none  but  the  favorable  circumstances ;  and 
even  those^  unfairly  exaggerated.'*    P«  358, 

But  the  lessons  of  the  MisaioQaries  have  not  altogetl^ec 
been  lost  upon  the  inhabitants,  as  the  history  of  Stapbanna 
will  evince*  Stephanna  was  a  native  of  Courland,  and  (lad 
been  clerk  to  a  merchant  in  Cape  Town,  He  waa  detected 
in  forging  colonial  paper  money«  and  took  refuge  among  the 
miBsionaries  established  at  Zack  River,  Here  he.  served  an 
apprenticeship,  and  having  mastered  the  trade,  he  deternune4 
to  set  up  for  himself.  Accordingly  without  arms,  and  with 
but  a  small  stock  of  provisions,  he  suceeeded  in  penetrating 
to  the  Gariep  ;  where  he  joined  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Khiarwater,  at  a  place  called  Kok^i  Kraal. 


^  He  had  witb  him  a  bible^  given  hka  al  the  Zak  River;  andt 
with  this  in  hit  handi  be  set  up  "as  aissionavy,  and  ^ned  an  as* 
ccndancy  over  the  minds  of  the  kraal,  sock.as^  the  viissioBaries 
have  confesstdt  lliey  have  never  been  able  t»  fain»  H^peiniaded 
them  to  attend  to  agvicultuie,  and  also  to  eaeet  a  einivdi.  TMate 
hmk  in  a  superior  style ;  and  ceaducting  the  religtoiN  scwioe  w(tli 
Much  imposing  formality  and  oeremoay,  made  hia  hearera  at  length 
heKeve  he  waa  expressly  sent  to  them  from  heaven.  He  preached 
ancah  doctrioea  aa  auiled  his  purpose^  and  was.  not  suspected  ofimh 
aotition,  even  when,  on  deoring  to  take  another  wife  in  a<kHlion> 
tie  declared  he  had  the  divine  command  for  selecting  suck  or  s^oii 
•a  female.  At  last,  on  some  occasion  he  made  a  journey  into  die 
icountry  of  the  Greai  Namaqnast  and  waa  murdered  by  the  natives. 

**  When  the  missionaries  aftcnrwards  attached  themsehres  to  the 
^01*8  and  the  Bertmd'w  party,  the^  had  great  difficulty  iu  penaajt 
inff  them  that  Siephapw  was  aotbrag  but  an  impostor ;  so  siioccsa*^ 
fiuly  had  he  managed  ta  secure  an  authority  ovet  their  miad^  at 
well  as  over  their  condaet^*'    P.  362. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  we  are  unfriendly  or  indifferent 
^le  4li6  eoHverofioii  ef  these  barbarimM  tg  Christianity :  nor 
are  we  so  unoharitable  as  to  impute  any  but  motives  of  piety 
«nd  beuevolenee  to  those  who  have  undertaken  tbe^  task. 
But  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  wbether  the  uaethud  whicb 
they  have  chosen  is  likely  to  be  efficacious ;  and  wbether  the 
introduction  of  our  Religion  will  be  assisted  or  retar4ed«  hjy 
the  efforts  of  a  Society  which  acknowledges  no  Church,  no 
two  members  of  which  can  be  assured  that  they  beliete  the 
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same  doctrine ;  and  whose  teachers,  if  we  mayjadffe  from 
thj9  speoimeiis  before  as,  in  not  a  few  things  fliemsdves  re» 
qnre  to  be  taught. 

Of  Mr.  Borchell  we  shall  have  bnt  little-to  remark.  Re 
is  given  occasionally  to  fine  writing.  His  book  is  ornamented 
with  some  very  pretty  vignettes  and  tinted  outlines ;  and  he 
loses  no  opportamity  of  saying  sharp  things  against  Mr.  Bar^ 
row.  He  talks  of  the  "  irruption*'  which  followed  vaccina- 
tion, (p. 276);  of  missing  the  "right  tracf*  in  the  dark 
(p.  Mo);  and  of  ditching  five  and  twenty  motin  ^^promiicu^ 
WMsfjf/'  (p.  8711).  Bnt  he  is  evidently  a  good  natcmdist ;  and 
ke  Ims  Uucen  great  pains  to  lay  down  an  interesting  map  of 
Us  ooanoy  from  Ms  own  actoal  observation. 
The  most  earioos  event  recorded  in  bis  pages  Is  a  vision 
'be  saw  while  at  Klaarwater.  As  the  conclading 
pcrai^raph  proves  that  he  is  speaking  not  of  a  figore  bat  of 
a  lRct»  we  sball  relate  it  in  his  own  wcrrds. 

**  Rapt  in  this  musiagy  ddigbtfal  mood^  msthoa^t  a  bsneficeot 
deity  otrefulgent-histre^  and  countenance  of  inexpressible  benign 
nity»  advanced  towards  me,  and  whispered  softly  in  my  ear,  that 
sweet  word  Liberty  {  which  repeating,  till  it  thrilled  in  every 
trervSi  the  celestial  being  seemed  to  sa^ ;  Follow  me.  And  where^ 
Indeed,  ootdd  1  have  obeyed  the  enticing  summons,  so  easily  and 
uAsontreied  As  in  t^  wild  regions  before  me  ^  For  some  ume  t 
iSowed  myself  fid  indulgence  In  Aese  pleasing  reflections.  By 
Si*sei|aent  sxperienee,  I  have  leant  that  the  delightAil  sensation 
•£  nnshackbdr  eiislenee  couM  nsver  be  lecalfed,  after  I  had  re* 
Witrird  rhr  rnlnakil  hmmdnry  Here  the  idea  of  restndirt  began  to 
nserp  its  pfece ;  and  at  Cape  Town  they  became  ceoipletely  anni*- 
hilated.  But  ifsffcietysmethsrsd  and  eatbguirfiedthen,  I  became, 
oa  the  other  head,  like  one  of  seciety,  aioptbg  itt  mode  ef  tfamk- 
&if » and  enjoying  its  refiaements»  and  its  reasonable  pleasure^  as  a 
compensalion  for  those  which  I  Itfid  lost. 

<*  The  picture  here  given  of  the  remarkable  efeds  of  the  frssb- 
ness  of  the  atmosphere  on  my  feelings,  is  neither  overdrawn  nor 
overcolbured ;  and  thouj^  not  easily  accounted  for,  ia  not^  thsce^ 
Ibre,  the  less  exact  and  mithful.**  V.S16. 

Tkr  present  vetame  brings  Mr.  Borchell  no  farther  fbM 
Klairwater.  Bat  we  aiir  prmaised'  a  seoottd,  and  ww  hope 
it  will  have  a  |pMd  mamy  eagtavin^. 


Bb2 
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J^.R^.  IV.  Hamki,  and  Js  You  like  It ;  a  &€c jme»  of  a 
New  Edition  of  Shakespeare.  By  T.  Caldecott,  £sf . 
Murray.    1821.  -        ^ 

• 

In  spite  of  the  national  veneration  universally  felt  for  onr 
great  bard,  he  has  been  subjected  amongst  jus  to  a  series  of 
more  oruel  mutilations  and  operations  Uban  any  othec  autfior 
who  has  hitherto  served  to  instruct  or  amuse  his  posterity. 
Emendations,  curtailments  and  corrections  (all  for  his  own 
good),  have  been  multiplied  to  infinity,  by  the  zeal  and  citre 
of  those  who  have  been  suffered  to  take  him  in  hand.  They 
have  purged  and  castrated  him,  and  tattooed  and  b^plaistered 
bim^  and  cauterised  and  phlebotomised  him  with  all  the  stu* 
died  refinement,  that  the  utmost  skill- of  critical  barbarity 
could  suggest.  Here  ran  Johnson's  dagger  throi|gh»  ''see 
what  a  rent  envious  Pope  has  made,"  and  **  here  th^  well- 
beloved  Bowdler  stabbed  :*'  while,  after  every  blow,  they 
pause  for  a  time,  and  with  tiresome  diligence  unfold  the 
tanse  why  they  that  did  love  him  while  they  struck  him^  have 
thus  proceeded. 

But  let  us  ask, — is  there  any  just  reason  why  the  pubUc 
should  allow  their  favourite  to  be  thus  maltreated  i  Is  tkere 
any  rational  ground  to  be  urged  for  palming  so  much  cop- 
jectural  alteration  upon  an  author  yfhp  was  living  barely  turo 
centuries  ago  ?  Nor  is  this  all :  for,  in  addition  to  these  aots 
of  outrage  on  common  sense,  we  have  to  complain  of  the 
yery  serious  obstructions  thrown  in  the  reader's  .way,  by  mi- 
jnerpus  collateral  and  irrelevant  squabbles  and  argumieiits, 
to«  which  he  neither  is,  or  would  wish  to  become  a  party. 
■What  has  he,  for  instance,  to  do  with  the  mode  in  which  they 
have  conducted  the  contest,  with  respect  either  to  the  fa- 
vourite theories  of  the  conunentators,  or  the  genuineness  of 
the  portraits  of  their  author?  Why  is  he  to  be  pestered  with 
the  eternal  bowings  andscfapings  of  one  brotheiL  book-worm 
to  another  ?  What  has  this  or  that  person's  natural  acumen, 
learned  acquirements,  or  critical  sagacity  to  do  with  him,  or 
eyein  with  our  author  ?  Why  must  Warburton  on  Theobald, 
Malone  on  Steevens, .  or  Steeveas  and  Reed  on  Malone, 
''et  hoc  genus  omne".all  tlie  herd  of  these  and  Jlfnio* 
miuses  of  the  British  school  be  suffered  to  encumber  the 
pages  of  our  immortal  poet,  and  with  whom  neither  the 
reader  nor  author  have  any  more  concern  than  with  the  con- 
flictmg  interests  of  Raleigh  and  £ssex,'or  the  less  reputable 
jealousies  between  the  favourites  of  James.  Let  us  have 
him  placed  before  our  eyes  such  as  he  really  was*— Jet  ns  have 
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him  .tinadttlterftted  with  other  men's  tfaoaghts,  anmixed  with 
thmr  ideas  of  composition — let  as>  in  short,  have  given  to  its, 
for  it  will  be  anovelty^ — Shakaspetire  himself. 

lostead  of  being  a  proper  sabject  for  the  sort  of  process 
be. has  andergone,  Shakespeare  is,  of  all  poets  with  whom 
we  are  acquainted^  precisely  that  one,  of  whom  we  can  least 
affiMrd  to  lose  one  original  iota :  he  is  more  singularly  dis*' 
tinct  from  other  writers  than  any  of  his  tribe,  and  we  cannot 
help  feeling,  even  wherd  a  single  word,  a  very  syllable,  of  his 
inditing  is  varied  or  withheld,  as  if  we  missed  something^  that 
DO  other  being,  past  or  present,  coold  have  given  or  supplied. 
We  are  not  aware  4hat  any  expressions  can  be  found  which- 
would  accurately  delineate  the  peculiar  nature  of  that  charm 
which  Shakespeare's  poetry  diffuses  over  the  mind :  language- 
caEQBot  reach  it^t  is  one  of  those  pleasures  which  can  only 
be  felt— a  noble  feeling  not  to  be  defined,  or  made  matter  of 
description.  ^  There  is  no  other  writer  that  can  properly  be' 
said  even  toresemble  him  in  style  or  power:  there  is  none 
with  whom  we  can  trace  any  just  analogy.     Every  natioh  has' 
its. own  tribe  of  poets,  and  indeed  every  succeeding  age ;  and' 
thoogh  infinite  .variety  has « characterised  their  several  pro-^* 
duotions,  bdth  as  to.  flights  of  imagination  and  dominion  over 
the  passions,  yet  still  there  is  a  general  resemblance  through- 
out the  whole;  their  modes. of  combination,  their  method  of 
exeiting  iimagery  in  the  mind,  the  nature  and  harmony  of 
their  periods,*  every  instrument  they  employ,  have    all   a 
something  in  common  throughout  the  whole  class.     Not  so' 
Shakespeare :  his  thoughts,  the  spontaneous  and  natural  pro-' 
doce  of  the  occasion,  seem  ever  to  flow  after  a  fashion  wholly 
peculiar  to  himself,  they  seem  to  have  grown,  as  it  were,  in  a' 
soil  infinfitely  different  from  that  of  any  other  professor  of  the 
art ;  and  in  their  birth  to  have  acquired  a  degree  of  strength ' 
and  harmony  that  acknowledges  no  prototype,  and  admits  of 
no  imitation. 

<rhe .  quantum  of  power  which  the  true  poet  possesses 
is  most  visibly  seen  in  the  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  ecstacy ' 
that  he  is  able  to  excite  in  the  reader's  mind.     Music,  paint- 
ing, oratory,  in  short,  all  the  arts  effect  this  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent ;  but  the  stimulus  of  poetry  is  calculated  to  act  upon  our 
feelings  with  an  influence  more  universal  and  more  sensible 
than  that  of  any  of  the  others :  and  here,  in  all  these  efforts  of 
mind,  lies  the  touchstone  of  real  talent.    Now  it  is  in  the  pos-  ' 
session  of  this  very  power  thatShakespeare  proudly  rises  above  ' 
all  his  compeers.     Others  have  possessed    the  means  to  - 
soothe  and  lull  the  mind,  to  elevate  its  thoughts,  to  expand  its 
imagination,  to  excite  its  passions,  and  interest  its  sensibilities 
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l^qt  Shakespeare  ia  able  to  transpert  ta  beyend  oiiiielvea ; 
be  does  not  play  **  ciroum  pracordia!'  be  makes  himialf 
master  of  the  heart  itself:  passages  oocw  oecanonally  ia 
bis  writiDgs  which  appear  to  absorb  for  a  moment  all  our 
feelings  and  ideas :  oor  imagteation  isburried  away  magieally» 
as  it  were,  by  the  rapidity  of  bis  flighty  and  we  are  so  rapt 
and  taken  from  ourselves*  as  to  be  for  a  while  nnconsoions 
ef  every  tbing>aroiind  tts>  and  appear  to  exist  only  for  the 
idea  he  baa  created*  It  is  throngb  this  intensity  of  power 
^t  we  feel  the  real  saperiority  of  Shakespeare,  aiui  ao«* 
knowledge  in  him  that  sovereign  gift  of  natore,  that  seems 
in  no  other  instance  to  have  bmn  conceded  io  man. 

With  snch  ideas  of  fhe  valae  and  saperiority  of  Shake* 
apeare^s  talent,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  we  should  wish  to 
possess  him  free  from  adnlterations  of  everv  natore;:  and  in 
expressing  this  opinion*  wb  feel  assnred  that  we  apeak  m 
conformity  with  toe  feelings  of  the  world  in  general ;  and 
that  such  have  over  bem  the  real  sentiments  of  the  nuyority 
of  the  coqptry*  in  spite  of  the  daborate  disensaions  and  spe« 
oioQs  emendations  which  the  perverse  indnstry  of  his  com^ 
meutatora  have  forced  upon  our  notice.  It  is  somewhat 
aingolar*  however*  that  (if  we  except  the  late  Poet  Laureate) 
no  pne  has  hitherto  ventured  to  recommend  the  real  remedj 
for  the  evil,  or  dared  to  breads  a  lance  against  the  learned 
boat  whose  authority  has  so  long  upheld  the  present  nnfbr- 
tanate  system*  It  was  with  no  smalt  pleasure*  therefore*  that 
we  opened  the  volnme  now  before  us*  professing  to  be  a  spe* 
cimen  of  a  new  edition  of  Shakespeare*  with  the  original 
readings  restored.  We  must*  however*  tsJcie  this  opportanity 
of  hinting  to  Mr,  Caldeoott*  that  his  book  is  somewhat  laiger 
than  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  giving  merely  a  sample 
of  bis  labours*  a  single  play  would  have  been  sufficient*  and 
would  have  been  more  readily  and  easily  dispersed  throogbont 
the  reading  world :  as  it  is*  we  must  regard  it  as  a  present  to 
the  public*  and  a  highly  valuable  one  it  is,  of  a  volume 
containing  two  of  the  most  interesting  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  in  the  most  intelligible  and  unsophistiQated  form  ia 
which  they  have  io  latter  days  appeared. 

The  text  in  this  specimen  is  that  of  the  coUeotiott  of 
Shakespeare's  Plays»  published  in  folio*  by  Heminga  and 
Condell*  in  1629,  with  additions  jmd  corrections  from  the 

Juartos*  published  io  Shakespem-e's  life*time.  To  quote  Mr» 
^Idecott's  words*  a  faith  fal  editor  can  foUow  no  other  tecst: 
and  so  closely  does  Mr.  Home  Toohe  adhere  to  thisor even 
a  stricter  principle^  as  to  insist  that  tkia  folio  is  the  onij^ 
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edithm  worth  regarding,  and  thongh  he  admits  it  has  "  somd 
|ml(>Bbie  misprints/'  he  would  have  it  re-printed  liter8tim« 
**  not  to  risqoe  the  loss  of  Shakespeare's  genuine  text^  which 
it  assuredly  eontains.'^ 

'  The  present  specimen,  *'  wherever  the  reading  of  the  folio 
is  departed  from»  professes  to  give  the  folio  text  in  its  place 
on  the  margin ;  but  unless  any  thing  turns  upon  the  old  iftpell« 
ing,  in  which  case  it  is  retained  in  the  text,  the  modem 
spelling  is  throughout  adopted :  and  the  punctuation  is  alto- 
gether taken  into  the  editor's  hands.**  In  order  to  assist  the 
reader,  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  explanations  are  giveii 
of  those  passages  where  the  sense  of  the  author  is  less  easy 
to  be  discovert ;  while  the  notes  illustrative  of  the  manners 
(Mf  the  age,  of  historical  points,  of  grammatical  or  pbilologi^ 
cal  distinctions,  are  placed  in  order  at  the  end  of  each 
play ;  and  among  these  will  be  found  whatsoever  valuable 
information  has  been  afforded  in  the  works  of  previous  com* 
ittentatori* 

Feeling  that  we  have  not  room  for  all  the  extracts  froia 
this  volume  which  we  might  otherwise  be  inclined  to  make^ 
we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  the  first  of  the  two  plays  here 
given,  viz.  Hamlet ;  and  commence  by  the  production  of  a 
passage  in  which  the  editor  has,  we  think,  very  sncessfiiUyp 
and  by  arguments  we  have  not  met  with  elsewhere,  defended 
Shakespeare  from  the  attacks  and  corrections  of  his  com* 
mentatorsrf 

— ««  The  scope 
**  Of  these  dilated  articles  allow. 
^  Tfa6  use  of  the  plursl  verb  with  a  nominative  singular,  so  &r 
fhnn  being  offetistive  even  to  modern  ears,  seems  under  the  present 
circumstances,  viz.  those  of  a  plural  genitive  intervening,  to  im* 
prove  the  harmony  of  the  versification,  and  to  constitute  an  excep* 
tion  to  the  general  rule. 

^  At  anv  rate  our  author  would  be  fully  justified  by  the  loose 
practice  oi  his  age,  which,  even  in  prose,  and  where  no  member 
of  a  sentence  was  idterposed  between  the  nominative  case  and  the 
verb,  allowed  plural  verbs  and  nouns  singular,  and  vice  versa^  tube 
united* 
'  ^  "  A  siraili^  example  occurs  *  in  III.  2,  Plauer  King,  where^ 
indeed,  it  may  be  said,  that  this  license  was  used  for  the  conveni. 
ence  of  the  rhyme :  but  nothing  b  more  fully  understood,  than 
that  It  was  the  practise  of  the  learned  of  these  times,  of  our  trans- 
lators both  in  pfose  and  verse,  and  of  our  highest  personages,  as 
well  as  our  greatest  scholars  and  most  polished  writers,  to  join 
noun  and  verb  Without  any  regard  to  the  singular  or  plural  of 


^*<A^I«^      gitll»Hi      ■!.«> 


♦  •*  •  Tha  noietue  of  either  grief  or  joy 

*  Their  owu  cDactares  i<ill  ihemsclvcs  dtstrbtj,* 


\ 
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either*  '  In  her  tran«1atioii.ora  classic  it.wai  done  by  the  aorereign 
of  that  day:  *  I'he  cleare  dates JbUowa  the  darck  clowdea:  ^e 
roughest  seas  insues  the  greatest  caiines :'  Queen  Elizabeth**  Seneca'^ 
given  to  Sir  J.  Harrinj^ton,  1597.  Nuga  Anti^.  12mo.  1779,  IL 
SOS :  and,  when  laying  down  rules  for  composition,  we  find  in  the 
works  of  her  learned  successor, 

*'  *  And  birds  with  all  their  heavenlie  voces  qleare 

*  jDoi>  mak  a  sweit  and  heavioly  harmony^ 

*  And  fragbantj^ot/rx  dois  spring  uplustelyl* 

King  James*s  reylis  and  cautelis  of  ScaUis  Poesie,  15S4* 

Aod,  whether  it  was  anderstood  or  not,  that,  from  the  rude  state 
of  onr  language,  the  ear  was  then  untuned  and  inattentive  to  niceties 
and  the  modulation  of  its  periods,  certainly  this  was  not  an  age.  In 
which  it  is  possible  to  refer  such  a  practice  to  the  want  of  a  know^ 
ledge  of  the  common  rules  of  grammar.''     P«  14* .  * 

Again,  '*  we  shall  add,  that  this  usage^of  a  plural  for  the  purpose ,of 
giving  effect,  is  carried  much  further  in  Macbeth,  where  it  is  taken 
up  from  the  g^eneral  impression  of  the  dialogue.  The  Doctor, 
speaking  of  Lady  Macbeth,  says,  '  You  see  her  eyes  are  open  V 
Genu  *  Ay,  but  their  sense  are  shut.  V.  1.  Their  sense,  L  e.  the 
sense  of  her  ei/es,  here  carried  along  with  that  word  (which  is  no 
more  than  a  pronoun  possessive,  and  wanting  tlmt  termination 
of  plural  nouns  that  usually  affect^  the  ear)  a  plural  image;  iaoA 
the  loose  grammar  of  the  age  allowed  the  annexation  of  a  plord 
verb."    P.  14.  , 

And  in  another  passage,  in  the  same  act,  commentiiig 
upon  the  angrammatical  usage  of  ire  for  us,  the  editor  says—* 

**  But,  afler  all,  we  are  writing  upon  the  pages  of  Shakeppeave : 
and  in  speeches  of  any  length,  Shakespeare,  careless  of  rule  and 
rapid  in  conception,  pours  along  in  his  flow  of  thought  with  perfect 
indifference  to  the  grammatical  connexion  of  his  sentences,  so  that 
his  ideas  cohere ;  oflen  changes  the  person ;  and  possessed  alto;- 
gether  with  bis  subject,  and  with  the  image  he  has  conceived  kept 
as  full  before  the  reader's  mind  as  his  own,  while  placed  by  his 
feelings  in  the  middle  of  one  sentence,  he  is  foiind  by  his  reader  in 
the  beginning  of  another."    P.  33. 

This  it  is  to  explain  Shakespeare  by  himself,  .and  by  ap- 
parently his  own  feelings,  instead  of  suffering  him  to  be 
thrown  on  the  bed  of  every  Procrustes  that  offers  himself  on 
the  way.  It  is  to  explain  him  with  true  poetical  feeling ;  to 
enter  itito  his  thoughts,  not  his  words,  and  to  endeavour  to 
understand  the  language,  which  was  from  many  causes  natu- 
ral to  htm,  instead  of  accommodating  it  to  onr  modern  and 
more' refined  habit  of  speaking.  His  words  should  be  oonsir 
dered  merely  as  the  media  by  which  his  ideas  are  conveyed 


J 
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to  ns ;  iKrtf  as  fhe  commentators  woold  have  tbem>  the  chains 
and  fetters  that  restrain  his  powers. 

The'general  accusations  of  Steevens,  Johnson,  and .  Ma« 
lone,  against  Shakspeare,  for  his  want  of  poetical  justice  in 
this  play,  and,  as  the  last  named  says,  "  injadicions  manage- 
ment in  the  conduct  of  his  characters/'  are  admirably  an- 
swered in  a  note  at  the  conclusion  of  the  play.  This  is  a  wide 
field  for  discussion,  and  we  must  content  ourselyes  with  giv- 
ing our  readers  another  specimen  of  the  editor's  discrimina-. 
ticHU,  as  to  dramatic  character,  not  only  because  it  suits  us 
better,  as  being,  shorter,  but  because  it  has  reference  to  a 
part  of  the  play  which,  is  most  familiar  to  people  in  general, 
and  that  has  nevertheless  always  appeared  to  occasion  some- 
little  difiBculty  to  the  actor  on  the  stage.  It  is  where  Hamlet; 
after  the  interview  with  the  ghost  of  his  father,  requires  Ho- 
ratio and  Marcellus  solemnly  to. swear,  upon  his  sword,  that 
they  will  not  reveal  to  any  one  what  they  have  witnessed. 

*<  Ghoa  [beneath.  ]— Swear ! 

**  Hamlet. — Ha,  ha,  boy !  say'st  thou  so  ?  Art  thou  there  True* 
penny  f 

**  .This  conduct  of  Hamlet  at  such  a  moment  has  been  thought' 
by  some  to  have  been  unwarrantidble,  far  too  trifling  and  ludicrous, 
and  ill  corresponding  with  nature  or  the  decorum  of  draihatic 
character.  To  us,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be  a  very  natural 
process,  that  a  mind,  labouring  under  the  impression  of  the  im. 
portance  of  an  awful  secret  in  so  awful  a  manner  disclosed,  of  the 
^bloody  instructions' accompanying  it,  and  the  necessity  of  pre- 
venting any  part  of  the  transaction  from  transpiring,  should,  upon 
the  first  opportunity  given  him  to  reflect,  use  a  forced  gaiety,  and 
assume  an  air  of  levity  and  carriage  roost  opposite  and  foreign  to 
his  real  feeling,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  a  belief  in  others,  that 
nothing  of  deep  interest  or  much  more  than  ordiiiary  concern  had 

occurred."    P.  S8. 

•   -  - 

As  to  verbal  criticism,  we  are  aware  that  minotia  of  that 
sort,  when  abstracted  from  their  proper  place  in  die  book 
itsetr,  are  little  calculated  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  ge* 
neral  reader :  it  requires  the  full  interest  excited  at  the  mo- 
ment, by  reading  the  passage  of  the  author  to  which  it  has 
reference,  or  at  least  tiiat  its  impression  should  be  fresh  in 
the  mind,  in  order  to  induce  any  one  to  dwell  on  niceties  of 
that  nature.  We  shall,  therefore,  make  sparing  extracts  on 
this  head,  though  we  think  there  are  many  notes  deserving 
of  the  highest  approbation;  and  some  instances  where  the 
old  text  has  been  successfully  defended  from  bold  and  short- 
sighted innovation,  or  false  improvement. 
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Hamlet  says  to  Poloiiiaa>  Aye,  Sir,  to  bo  honest  as  tikir 
world  goes  is  to  be  a  man  picked  oat  of  two  thoasand. 

'*  PoL    That  is  very  true,  my  Lord. 

'*  HamlU.    Fpr  if  the  sad  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog, 
being  a  good-kitnng  edrrioM-^-^Havo  yoa  a  daagbter  I 

**  FoL    I  have,  my  Lord. 

^*  HamUL  Let  her  not  walk  in  the  aan,  kcJ* 
•  Now  the  meaniag  of  '^^ood-kissing  carrion"  is  Gertaihly' 
not  Tery  obvious,  and  the  words  are  therefore  altered  by  th9 
oemitieDtators  according  to  their  nsnal  process*  Warbnrlea 
is  the  first  to  display  bis  dexterity  npon  ibis  passage,  and* 
after  eoaiplaining  heaTily  of  the  anoertainty  of  the  meaning 
ei^lbe  words  ws  4]iey  now  stand,  proposes  to  read  Gerf  for 
gfM^  aignifying,  forsooth,  a  God««isSing  carrion.  Then  fdl«* 
Iowa  Johnson,  .who  appears  rapt  in  admiration  et  Warbvr* 
Ion's  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  bursts  into  e&clamatieli  3 
"  This,"  says  he,  ^'  is  a  noble  *  emendation,'  which  almoil 
sets  the  critic  on  a  level  with  the  author."  Next  steps  in 
Malone,  with  a  spirit  fired  with  emolatlonj  and  eagerly  am- 
bitious of  being  placed  on  the  same  level :  to  which  he  really 
entitles  himself»  if  not  to  a  still  higher  place,  by  making  an" 
emendation  unon  en  emendation,  and  ingeniously  slipimuf 
in  an  hyphen  between  the  words  God  and  kissing  i  the  worw 
of  tho  noble  emendation  then  are  retained^  but  the  senso 
changed  to  god-kissing ;  which  is  proved  to  be  right,  be« 
cause  Shakespeare  uses  an  hyphen  before  the  word  kissliig 
elsewhere,  bs,  *'  heaven-kissing  hjll,"  -^  *^  oomnlon-kissingf 
TitoOf"  and  the  like.  Why  indeed,  then,  should  he  not  adopt 
the  same  form  bereF  Steevens  appears  last,  and  feeling, 
perhaps,  as  any  sensible  man  would  do,  the  evident  absurdity 
of  these  annotations,  and  the  ridicule  to  which  they  snbjectea 
the  work,  he  seeks  to  excuse  himself  for  their  insertion  b^ 
saying,  "  that  he  has  not  ventured  to  expunge  a  note  (t€ 
ecjcppies  two  pages  in  small  pica),  written  by  a  great  critic, 
and  applauded  by  a  greater.  We  think  he  might  more  wisely 
have  adopted  a  differeul  coarse :  but  we  must  now  oondodo 
by  sutgoiaing  Mr.  CaIdecot*s  explanation  of  the  original  pmn 
sage, 

*'  As  it  would  be  too  forced  a  sense  to  say  that  our  author  calls 
the  sun  *  a  good  kissing  carrion,^  ue  have  nothinjg  better  to  o8er 
than  that  *  the  carcass  of  a  dead  dog,  being  a  gomhkUHftg  carrion,* 
may  mean,  good  for  the  sun,  the  breeder  of  maggots,  to  kiss  for  the 
ptMrpose  of  eaustrrg  ptitreftction,  and  so  conoeiviug  oft*  generatiag 
any  ibioff  carrkm  IHce,  any  thing  apt  quickly  to  cohcract  taint  M 
the  sunshine;  good  at  catching,  or  drawing  the  rays  orklSBes  of 
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'  coMMil  Uanag  Tittti  :*  and  In  die  phnstology  of  thedaj,  it 
•hewB  by  Mr.  Malooe  in  the  historic^  pia^  of  Edw.  UL  1596,  tii# 
abcHre  kLcm  appear  to  have  been  oonneeted.*'    P.  'M. 

Again,  **  it  18  dangerous  for  your  daughter  to  be  in  the  ran,  be- 
cause the  sun  will  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog,  he  being  so  good 
(kisly)  a  kiswr  erea  of  carrion.  Here  is  unqaestion&ly  much 
doubt  and  difficulty;  and  whether  we  have  chanced  to  bare  made 
a  fortunate  coiyectnre  must  Jbe  left  to  others ;  be  this  as  it  may,  we 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  subjoiniog  a  qiedmen  of  the  note- 
making,  alluded  to  at  the  close  of  the  obsenrations  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  Polonius  ;  and  one  that  was  certainly  not  made  for  the  sake 
of  the  author  or  hia  reader.*'    JUtL 

This  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  true  mode  of  commentiag  npoii 
^aa  author  like  Shakesj^eare ;  nor  have  we  any  doubt  ^«t  tbat 
most  of  our  readers  will  agree  with  as  on  thia  point.  Mr. 
Caldecott's  plan  is,  indeed,  the  only  one  which  can  be  allowed 
to  be  just  and  reasonable. 

A  person,  to  be  duly  fitted  to  be  a  commentator,  shoidd  in 
troth  not  only  be  a  faithful  treasurer  of  all  his  sayings,  and 
jealous  of  his  honour,  and  even  of  his  name,  (as  is  abundantly 
proved  in  the  Preface  to  this  book,)  but  should  be  m  some 
sort  in  love  with  bis  author :'  Mr.  CSoldeoott  clearly  is  so.  H^ 
bas  both  feeling  and  sagacity  to  aualify  him  for  the  task ;  and 
if,  as  he  says,  tiie  materials  for  the  whole  edition  have  been 
ooUected,  and  for  the  greatest  part  already  worked  up,  we 
most  add  our  w^hes,  both  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  of  the 
public  at  large>  that  the  reoeption  of  this  specimen  may  be  sack 
aa  to  induce  him  to  complete  the  undertaking  which  he  has 
so  ably  commenced.  Having  said  this,  our  duty  calls  npon 
us  to  observe,  that  the  varioas  readings  of  the  folio  and  qoarto 
are  not  always  quoted  with  that  accuracy  and  diligence  wfaick 
a  strict  adherence  to  the  plan  of  the  work  should  seem  to  rcH 
quire;  and  we  trust  and Jiope,  that  this  admonition  being 
made,  w'e  shall  have  no  occasion  to  repeat  our  complaint  iB 
fttturob 

We  will  close  these  remarks  with  one  other  quotation ;  it  is 
not  in  this  instancetherescoeofa  passage  from  theolotchesof 
tbeee  cruel  operators,  that  pleases,  but  the  explanation  of  an 
unexplained  passage,  and  which  Johnson  pronounces  obsomre 
end  affected. 

**  Nature  is  fine  in  love :  and,  where  His  fine. 
It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  Itself 
After  the  thing  it  loves.** 

*^  They  are,  in  our  conception,  of  a  very  diflbrent  charac*^ 
aad  safiurftom  iM^ipgsucbi  snd  fit|  asba  says,  to  be  expunge 
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thipky  thai  these  abstractions  aodtbis  high  mood»  beyond  their  \n- 
trinsic  value,  teach  us,  that  what  Milton  derived  from  Plato  and  the 
Greek  philosopbyy  our  author  could  draw  from  nature  and  his  own 
resources  alone."    P.  107. 


*       X 


And  these  doctrines   are  happily   illustrated  by  him  in 
Sonnet  LXI.  » 


li  it  ihtf  spirit f  that  thou  senePstfrom  thee 
Sofarrtfram  home  into  my  deeds  to  prye.'* 


Art.  V.   A  Brief  Display  of  ihe  Origin  and  History  of 

Ordeals ;  Trials  by  Battle ;  Courts  of  Vhivalry  or  Honour ; 

and  the  Decision  of  private  Quarrels  by  single  Combat; 

also  a  Chronological  Register  of  the  principal  Duels 
'  fought  from  the  Accession  of  His  late  Majesty  to  the  pre* 

sent  Time,  By  James  P.  Gilchrist.    8vo.  pp.*  390.    12s. 

Sams.  1821. 

4 

Wb  do  not  think  that  much  good  will  be  done  by  this  volame,* 
though  the  intentions  of  its  author  are  evidently  directed  to  a 
benevolent  purpose.  As  far  aa  the  History  of  Ordeals  is  con* 
cemed  (and  it  waa  this  part  of  the  title  which  at  first  at^ 
tracted  our  notice)  nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory.  A 
meagre  extract  from  a  paper  in  tlie  Asiatic  Researches  ao^ 
quaints  us  with  the  nine  modes  in  use  among  the  Hindoos ; 
and  Mosheim  and  Dr.  Henry  supply  the  little  which  is  of* 
fered  relative  to  those  in  Christian  countries.  The  Trial  by 
Battle  is  illustrated  from  Blackstone ;  and  to  the  chapter  on 
Duelling  ure  appended  a  few  very  proper  but  somewhat  ob* 
vious  remarks  on  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  practices 
In  his  original  pages»  Mr.  Gilchrist  exhibits  a  talent  for 
fine  writing,  which  it  is  wrong  in  him  to  confine  to  a'  mere 
dry  ^compilation.  A  gentleman  who  opens  his  preliminary 
observations  with  an  announcement  that  **  man,  in  his  indK 
vidnal,  or  aggregate  character,  alike  presents  an  exhanstless 
subject  of  political  and  moral  disquisition"  might  vie  in  me- 
taphysics with  Sir  Richard  Philips  or  Sir  Charles  Morgan : 
and  one  who  in  plain  prose  can  speak  of  illustrious  names 
'*  ingulfed  within  a  putrid  vortex"  is  not  far  from  belonging 
to  some  of  our  most  popular  schoob  of  modem  poetry. 

It  seems,  upon  Mr.  Gilchrist's  calculation  (which  in  our 
own  knowledge  is  extremely  incorrect)  that  since  tiie  year 
1762)  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  dnels  have  been  fought. 
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In  three  of  these  neither  of  the  combatants  have  survived ;  in 
sixty-six,  one  of  the  parties  has  fallen,  and  in  ninety-sik/ 
wounda  have  been  received.  Daring  Ihesatne  period  only 
eighteen  trials  have'  taken  place.  In  which  (bat  not  accord- 
ing to  Cocker)  six  of  the  arraigned  persons  have  been  ac- 
quitted, seven  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  three  of 
murder  ;  two  have  been  executed,  and  eight  impriscmed. 
If  we  adopt  this  system  of  numeration,  either  one  of  the  ac- 
quitted must  have  suffered  imprisonment  by  mistake,  or  6+7 
+3+2+8=18. 

. .  Our  readers  will  care  little  about  Captain  T.  and  Major  A. ; 
or  about  Counsellor  R.  and  .  ;  though  the  unhappy 

Counsellor  was  condemned  to  death  in  Dublin,  for  killing  this 
apparentiy  unsubstantial  antagonist.     Neither  will  they  be 

much  amaaed  by  hearing  that  Mr.     i  and  Mr.  -^ ^ 

exchanged  shots  without  efEect,  for  which  the  sheriff  of  Edin- 
burgh very  wisely  fined  both  principals  and  seconds  five  and 
twenty  guineas  each*  On  another  occasion  we  find  that 
^eutenant  lu's  baU*  hit  Captain  H.'s  head,  **  but  fortunately 
did  not  seriously  injure  him  ;*'  next  to  this  that  Captain  F. 
after  shooting  Mr.  R.  through'  the  body,  parted  from  him  in 
good  friendship  and  married  his  sister.  Again,  that  Mr.  B.  took 
the  trouble  of  going  from  England  to  Calais,  to  obtain  the 
satisfaction  of  losing  three  of  his  fingers :  that  two  other  initials 
fought  about  "  a  dashing  beauty  f'  and  two  more  about  a 
horse-whipping.  That  a  student  in  anatomy  lodged  his  pistol 
ball  in  Mr.  C.'ship,  becapse  he  (the  student)  was  in  love  with 
Mr*  C.'s  sister ;  and  lastly  that  Captain  T.  carried  off  an  ounce 
of  lead  in  his  knee,  because  he  chose  to  pay  ''  nnsoUcited  at^ 
teotion"  to  a  lady  in  the  company  of  Mr.  R. 
•  All  this  is  sufficiently  silly ;  and  the  coxcombs  who  ha* 
zarded  their  lives  in  order  to  furnish  the  newspaper  para* 
gpraphs  from  which  their  brief  histories  are  taken,  must'be 
not  a  little  mortified  to  find  that  their  glory  depends  upon  the 
sliort  lived  and  uncertain  interpretation  of  equivocal  initials. 
A  few  cases  of  another  class  occur  which  we  read  with  uur 
mixed  horror  and  disgust  We  need  not  cite  the  well 
known  murder  of  Mr.  Chaworth  by  Lord  Byron ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing narratives,  however  laconically  given,  will  account  for 
onr  feelings. 

«  Dud  between  Mr.  McLean,  Jun.  and  Mr.  Cameron, 

J*ffly24,  1772. 
<'  Mr.  McLean,  Jun.  of  (jartmoor,  in  Scotland,  being  at  sup- 
per with  a  select  party,  at  a  friend^  house,  words  arose  between  Kim 
and  Mr.  Cameron,  on  an  old  grudge,  when  the  latter  gave  him  the 
lie,  on  which  a  duel  ensued,  and  Mr«  McLean  was  killed  on  the 
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wpa^  IXm  motfaar  011  baring  of  thb  iMkndtoljF  eveftC,  wm  ia« 
BttHftdf  deprived  of  her  wetnj ;  aed  Mm  MoLLeod^  a  joung  kdt^  le 
niuND  Mr.  MoJ«eao  wife  aooB  to  hove  been  —rriril,  me  eened 
irith  fiu»  aad  died  three  di^s  after/'    P.  102. 

«( X>«r/  lOmen  Mr.  Biddbll  «m<2  Mr.  CummiGVAify 

^jprtZ  21, 1783. 

^  A  duel  was  fouglit  between  Mr.  Riddell,  of  tbe  Horse  Gre- 
fiadieriy  and  Mr.  Cunningham,  of  the  Scots  Greys.  Both  these 
gendemen  bdonged  formerly  to  the  Scots  Greys,  and  had  diSered 
at  play.  Mr.  Riddell  had  challenged  Mr.  Cannmgfaam,  which 
thauenge  Mr.  Cunningham  had  declined ;  but  many  of  the  geotle- 
sieii  of  the  SeoU  Greys,  remmg  at  kitervals,  that  drcuiBstaace, 
Ife.  Cuoaingham  found  it  necessarrt  for  tiie  fbU  restoratioD  of  hit 
bonoar,  that  he  ahonld  call  open  Mr.  Kiddbll.  This  appeal^  Me. 
Kiddell  ceasideriBg  as  ouiof  season,  dedised  attending  to»  till  ho 
had  ooaaultAd  his  brother  officers,  adio  i^eed,,  there  was  no  oUu 
gation  on  him  to  answer  Mr.  Omaiaghaiab 

M  xhis  being  their  determiDation,  Mr.  Cuasiinghani  resolved  iwon 
forcing  him  to  the  point,  and  raeeiiog  him  aocideataUj  at  Mr. 
Christie's*  their  Agent»  spate  in  bis  face.  Mr.  Riddell  obsenred 
tiiat  this  being  a  fresh  affiront,  he  should  take  notice  of  it,  and  took 
hfs  departure.  He  then  proceeded  to  make  a  few  arrangements  in 
his  aflSuTi.  But  before  he  bad  completed  them,  he  received  a  bilfeC 
firom  Mr.  Cunnia^m^  reminding  him  of  Che  alfront  which  he  had 
passed  upon  faira,  and  decbrmg  his  reafness  to  give  him  satisfoc. 
tion.  ^his  sole  cotning  whHe  die  wafer  was  yet  wet,  to  tbe  hands 
ofSir  James  BiddeR,  w»9  was  under  some  oppraiensioff  of  Ma  soa^ 
ateatioo^  opened  it,  and  having  read  it,  ekraed  it,  wMknA  taking 
«sy  ether  notice  ef  ks  contents,  than  providing,  la  esmseqiienoe  of 
iS^  Aa  aawtance  of  several  sosgeona  etf  the  tat  abSties*  fho 
Bseeting  was  fixed.  Ther  wesehadk  panctual,  M&  RiAdell  aWisird 
bgr  Captain  Topham,  at  the  Heme  Grenadiers,  and  Mb.  Qiairfng- 
haoi  b^  Captain  Caaanghaaa  of  the  6eth  regimsat  of  fool. 
,  '<  &ight  paces  were  fi»t  measured  by  the  seeond%  and  afterwards 
the  conienaing  partiea  took  their  ground..  Thcv  tossed  up  for  the 
fisst  fire,  which  Mr.  RJdddl  won.,  air.  BiddelL  fired,  and  shot  Mr, 
Cunningham  under  the- right  breast,  the  ball  passing*  as  is  supposed, 
through  the  ribs,  and  lodging  on  the  left  sioe  near  the  back.  The 
taomeat  Mr.  Cunnihgbam  recefved  the  shot,  he  reeled,  but  did  not 
flff.  He  opened  his  waikteoat,  and  declared  he  was  mortally 
wonadM.  Mr.  RiddeS  stffl  remaibed  on  hk  ground,  when  Hfr. 
Cunningham,  after  a  pause  of  two  minutes,  declared  he^  wouM  not 
be  taken  off  the  field  till  he.  had  fired  at  his.adveBBai|.  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham then  presented  hia  nistel*  and  shot  Mr.  Kiddefi  in  the 
gfouL;  he  immediately  foll^  ana  waa  carded  in  a»hadrnsy  aaacfcto 


Ha.  To|^kam's«    Tka  unhappy  bhul  hagsaal  ^wtil  saaaa  o'doek  en 
toeaisfr  morning,,  and  thmieaqpiaed. 


*'  The  CoroDer^ft  Inquest  sate  on  the  body  of  Goorge  RiddelL 
Es^  who  was  killed  in  the  rencontre,  as  abo?e  related. 

^  Tlie  mry  sate  four  hours;  and  after  a  very  strict  examination  of 
the  seconds,  and  a  servant  of  the  deceased,  brought  in  their  verdict, 
•  manslaughter/  *    P.  129. 


^  X)uel  beiweem  Mr^  Monro,  ^tie  }6lA  RegmeiU  ^Dr^igoomt  amd 

Mr.  Green,  October  17,  1783. 
*<  This  morning,  about  seven  o'clock,  Mr.  Monro,  of  the  l6th 
Regiment  of  Dragoons,  and  Mr.  Green,  with  their  seconds,  met  ih'a 
field  near  Battersea  bridge,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  a  dispute 
which  took  place  a  few  evenings  ago.  I'hey  took  therr  ground'  h\ 
the  distance  of  about  six  yards.  They  then  fired  three  pistols  each, 
the  last  of  which  wounded  Mr.  Green  in  the  side.  The  seconds  inJ 
terfered,  and  asked  Mr.  Green  if  he  ?ras  satisfied.  He  said, '  Not 
except  Mr.  Monro  made  him  a  public  apology/  *.That,*  Mrj 
Monro  said,  *  be  ntm  wouM  not  iisOn  Mr.  Green  rejrfied,  *  Then 
one  of  us  must  ML/  They  again  took  their  ground,  and  fired  each 
two  pistob  more.  One  ball  entered  Mr.  Monro^  knee,  and  Mn 
Green  received  a  shot  wbitoh  has  since  pro?ed  fttal,  the  baU  en« 
tering  a  little  above  tbe  grom/'    P,  134. 

Biit  the  next  is  yet  more  savage  ;  and  wo  may  be  permitied 
la  rejoice  tibat  it  U  one  of  tba  caseii  in  which  na  im|i^ineat 
was  thrown  in  tbe  eoiurse  of  the  joat  ao^tottoe  of  the  la  w« 

^  This  di^  Robert  Keen,  Em}.  wae  brought  op  to  the  Cooit  ef 
Kiag'to  Bench,  to  receive  seBfenee  f»  the  murder  of  George  Nugent 
Beynolds,  Esq* 

'  ^  Tbe  cireumslancet  ef  Ms  murder  were  tbe  fallewhig  i  theae 
Iwe  gewtlemeft  went  out  te  fight  a  duel,  and  when  Mr.  ReyiieM% 
ptevioos  to  cemiBif  te  aotioa,  was  ^  the  aet  of  satutieg  Mr*  Keen 
Willi  his  hat  ia  his  hand,  wishing  him  a  good  mermng,  the  latter 
trad  his  pistol,  andahot  him  through  the  head.  Upon  thJs>  Mr* 
nonket,  Mr.  Reyn^dsV  aeeend,  caHed  o«rt»  *  a  herrid  mupAev  r 
4)a  which  Mr.  Keen'e  bcether  replied,  <  if  yew  don't  like^it,  lake 
4iMt|'  9m/i^ snapped  has  pispel  at  Mr.  Plunket,  which  kmkifydUtMet 
«o  eA  The  jury  found  Mr.  Keoe,  «  guill^,^  in  Nevembev  \mk% 
wot  bis  eounself  moved  mt  arFesI  ef  jodgment»  and  pleaded' eeverri 
errors  in  the  difierent  proceedings,  to  step  the  sentence.  The  oeof^ 
eAer  the  most  selenm  arguments,  over«mled  all<beobjeetlenB,'and 
fasaed  senlenee  ef  dea^  opon  hMi>  according  te  the  yerdiei,  and  he 
was  executed  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  following^  month/'    F.  49»  ^ 

In  the  year  179»,  CaptaiaMaaraie  boreewbippedSirGe^rge 
Raaaaylst  aervant  at  the  door  of  Iha  Edinbcn^  ifaeaire ;  attd 
oa  thoi  ibllowiaf  morning  insisted  that  the  Bammet  alio«M 
^ismia&tke  efiendiog  deoieatie  from  hie  aet etoe.  0»  a 
4hsallhBpaBCieefliet.  Sir  fieoagaJUmaatjp  m  shot  thrf 
the  heart,  and  the  poor  fellow  who  had  occasioned  tha 
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on  hearing  of  his  master's  fate«  expired  in  convolsions  in  a 
few  hoars. 

PerhapSy  however,  there  is  no  duel  on  record  in  which  a 
deeper  thirst  of  vengeance  is.  exhibited  than  that  to  which  we 
shall  next  refer*  It  is  fresh  in  oor  recollection  from  the  ter-. 
ri6c  circomstances  which  attended  it :  but  on  many  acconnts 
we  are  glad  to  have  forgotten  how  the  initials  should  be  sup- 
plied. 

*^  Duel  between  Lieutenant  W.^  of  the  Navy,  and  Captain  I.9  ^the 

Army,  March,  1 808. 

'*  This  morning  a  most  extraordinaty  duel  took  place  in  Hyde. 
Parky  between  Lieutenant  W.,  of  the  navy,  and  Captain  I.,  of  the 
army. 

**  The  antagonists  arrived  at  the  appointed  place  within  a  few 
minutes  of  each  other.  Some  dispute  arose  respecting  the  distance, 
which  the  friends  of  Lieutenant  W.  insisted  should  not  exceed  u 
paces ;  while  the  seconds  of  Captain  L  urged  strongly  the  r98hneaB 
of  so  decisive  a  distance,  and  insisted  on  its  being  extended.  At 
length  the  proposal  of  Lieutenant  W.'s  friends  was  agreed  to,  and 
the  parties  fired  per  signal ;  when  Lieutenant  W.  received  the  shot 
of  his  adversary  on  the  guard  of  his  pistol,  which  tore  away  the  third 
and  fourth  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  llie  seconds  then  mterferedy 
to  no  purpose.  The  son  of  Neptune,  apparently  callous  to  pain, 
wrapped  his  handkerchief  round  his  hand,  and  swore  he  had  another, 
which  never  failed  him.  Captain  I;  called  lus  friend  aside,  and  told 
him  it  was  in  vain  to  urge  a  reconciliation.    I'hey  again  took  their 

Sound.  On  Lieutenant  W.  receiving  the  pistol  in  his  left  hand,  be 
^ked  stedfastlv  at  Captain  I.  for  some  time,  then  cast  hit  eves  to 
heaven,  and  said,  *  forgive  me.'  The  parties  fired  as  before,  and  both 
fdl. .  Cimtain  I.  received  the  shot  through  his  head,  and  ixptantly  ex- 
pired. •  Lieutenant  W.  received  the  ball  in  his  left  breast,  and  imme- 
^ately  enquired  of  his  friend  if  Captain  I.'s  wound  was  mortal  I  Being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  thanked  heaven  he  had  lived  thus 
long.  He  requested  that  a  mourning  ringi  which  was  on  his  finger, 
might  be  given  to  his  sister ;  and  that  she  might  be  assured,  it  was 
the  happiest  moment  he  ever  knew.  He  had  scarcelv  finished  the 
word,  wnen  a  quantity  of  blood  burst  firom  his  wound,  and  he  ex- 
pired  almost  without  a  struggle. 

'  **  The  unfortunate  young  ooan  was  on  the  eve  of  being  mairied 
to  a  lady  in  Hampshire,  to  whom,  for  some  time,  be  had  paid  his 
addresses. '  P.  199. 

A  little  onward  we  read  of  a  Mr.  Dillon,  whose  taste  for 

duelling  was  hereditary,  and  who  naturally  enough  died  in 

his  vocation.     His  father  had  been  shot  nearly  on  the  same 

spot  on  which  the  son  afterwards  fell  by  the  ha^  of  a.  gwtl#- 

man  who  had  attended  him  as  second  on  several  fonner  iH>- 
ftanfinsi  •      . . 


ThM  Mmriyr  o/4nitoch.  M6 

Hiere  ate  many  atrocities  recorded  in  this  ¥4>Iaiiie  which 
it  woald  have  been  better  to  forget.  Oar  readers  will  prok 
bably  recollect  the  seduction  of  a  yoong  lady  of  qaality  byher 
own  married  coasin,  for  which  the  seducer,  after  firing  six  idiots 
at  the  brother  of  his  victioiy  met  the  fate  which  he  deserved 
at  the  hand  of  her  ii\jured  fether •  We  think  that  these  his- 
tories and  others  of  a  siaiiiar  kind  need  not  have  been  banted 
up.  The  crimes  and  angry  passions  which  occasioned  them, 
have  long  since  slept  with  the  actors  themselves ;  the  revival 
must  give  pain  to  their  families ;  and  to  others  they  afford  no 
moral  lesson*  A  better  end  may  be  prodaced  by  printing  the 
reasons  assigned  by  General  Hamilton  lor  his  reluctance  to 
meet  Colonel  Burr. 

**  1 . — ^My  religious  and  moral  principles  are  strongly  opposed  to 
the  practice  of  duelling :  and  it  would  ever  give  mc  pain  to  be 
obliged  to  shed  the  blood  of  a  fellow  creature  in  a  private  combat, 
forbidden  by  the  laws. 

<*  ^.-^My  wife  and  children  are  extremely  dear  to  me ;  and  my 
fife  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  themi  in  various  views. 

^  9.— I  feel  a  sense  of  obligation  towards  my  creditors,  who,  in 
tase  df  accident  to  me,  by  the  forced  sale  of  my  property,  may  be 
in  somd  degree,  suffirers.  I  did  not  think  myself  at  liberty,  as  a 
tnan  of  probhy,  lightly  to  expose  them  to  hazard. 

«<  4.— I  am  conscious  of  no  ill-will  to  Colonel  Burr,  distinct  firom 
jpolitieal  opposition,  which,  as  i  trust,  has  proceeded  from  pure  and 
tipright  motives. 

**  Lastly.— I  shall  hazard  much,  and  can  possibly  gain  nothing 
by  the  issue  jof  the  interview/'    P.  205. 

His  paper  was  found  after  General  Hamilton's  decease, 
inclosed  in  his  will.  Strange  to  say  the  man  who  could  so 
think  and  write,  did  not  resist  the  infatuation  of  false 
hononr  {  and,  as  is  well  known,  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  by 
yielding  to  it. 
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Art*  VI.  The  Martyr  of  Antioeh,  a  Dramatic  Poem.  JBy 
ike  Rev.  H.  H.  Mitman,  Prqfeseor  of  Poetry  in  ike  C/int* 
versity  of  Oxford^  8vo.  pp.  176.  8s.  bd.  Murray. 
1822* 

Wb  have  heard  one  only  objection  to  this  Poem :  ad  objec« 

'4ioil  Somewhat  odd  in  itself^  and  to  which  not  many  of  Mr. 

Milmari's  contemporaries  are  likely  to  be  exposed;    It  Is 

said  to  be^  too  Poetical.     If  we  rightly  comprehend  l^'^ 

Cc 
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fiB6  Tk€  Martyr  p/Aniioeh. 

-^iriecmiifg  of  such  a  criticism,  it  is  this :  that  the  Poet  by  di|^* 
-ilfty  ^f  object,  sostentation  oF  tboaght,  and  magnificeoce  of 
diction,  rises  higher  than  be  readily  oan  be  followed.  But 
Kurely  the  fault  here  is  less  in  the  writer  than  in  the  reader ; 
•and  it  is  rather  unfair  to  dog  the  wings  of  the  Mine,  because 
ffofn  the  weakness  of  onr  vision  we  are  daaaled  when  she 
sears  loo- near  the  snn.  Oar  Bards  of  late  years  have  in- 
dulged too  much  in  nndress  ;  and  «i  sbambling  slipshod  g«it 
is  taow  mistaken  for  ease  and  fire.  It  is  time  that  this 
'grievous  error 'Shoald  be  corrected  :  and  Ae  cause  of  gMd 
taste  18  as  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Milmanforbriogngasbask 
to  a  loftier  standard,  as  a  still  more  important  cause  is  'fbr 
bis  proving  to  those  who  have  been  inclined  to  a  contrary  po- 
sitioUi  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessarv  to  be  a  libertine  and 
a  Blasphemer  io  order  to  be  a  High  Friest  of  Song. 

In  tne  walk  which  Mr.  Milman  has  chosen,  he  has  few 
predecessors  in  English  Poetry. 

Pecit  inde  coronam 
Undei  prittS  aiiUi  "vdartot  tempera- Musie. 

Milton  bas  l^flb  among  his '^aauscrypts,  a  Catalogue  of 
siity-iwo  j^nbjects  lor  Sacred  'Dramas^  of  which  be  has 
sketched,  with  more  or  less  brevitv*  the.  plots  of  nine.  tBut 
they  are  all  o»  entirely  5crtplara/  histories  :  and  the  narrow 
limits  within  which,  formany  reasons^  the  Poet  oMist  confiae 
himself  in  these,  the  rigid  absiinencey  and  severe  self*re* 

^straint  by -which  he  must  permit  himself  to  bediacipfined, 
offer  no  slight  difficulty,  to  a^rich.aBd'etcuniye  iuMigination. 
Mr.  Milman  has  freed  himself  from  these  shackles,  by  placing 

'-bis  characters  without  the  pale  of  Sacred  History;  and  yet 

'snfficient{y"apt>ro3tfnialingtn^in'to  the  record  of  inspiration, 
tcleaVe  Ms  drama- all  ih&'solemnity  of  that  **  high  and  stately 

1  tragedy,"-  the-seenes  'and  acts  ofwbich'  may  be  tntermingled 
with  *'  a  sevenfold  chorus  of  ballelqjahs  and  barpiig 
symphonies." 

The  legend -of  Saint 'Margaret -represents  her  as  the 
daughter  of  a  heathen  priest^  and  beloved  by  Olybius,  the 
Prefect  6f>'<he*Sast,^wko  soilgbt  -to  marry  her:  and  thius 
fer  Mr.  JCilalan  bas  Mlewed  the*  martyrolagy.    The  Test  of 

ihe.plot  is'his  own. 

**  The  surrender  of  life,  when  It  appeared  most  b^bly  gifted 
with  the  blessings  of  Providence ;  the  lileral-  abandofiment  ^  tim 
woridi  when  all  its  pleasares,  its  riches,  and  its  dories  were  in 
their  power ;  the  violent  severing  of  those  ties,  which  the  gentle 
spirit  of  Christianity  had  the  more  endeared;  ^the  self-denU  npt 
ef  the  ungodly  lusts,  but  of  t^e  most  innocent  aftctions;  that  lait 


and  moit  J^^i  jcotfikt^  vbea  *  brother  deliverpd  brother  unto 
death,  and  the  father  the  chitd^'  when  *^^  a  man's  foes  were  those 
of  his  own  household^' — it  was  from  such  trials/  not  those  of  the 
^re  and  the  stake  alone,  that  the  meek  religion  of  Christ  came 
forth  triumphant.  In  such  a  situation  it  has  been  my  o|]jeQt  lo 
represent  the  mind  of  a  young  and  tender  female  ;  and  I  have  op- 
posed to  Christianity  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  natural  of 
Haatton  superstitians— the  worship  of  the  Sua.  The  reader,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  recollect  that  although  the  following  pueoi  is  in 
most  part  a  work  of  imagination^  there  were  multitudes  who  really 
laid  down  their  lives  for  the  faith  of  dhrist,  under  circurastancSi 
oquafly  appalling  and  isfflictive ;  for  that  faith,  to  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  which  they  had  demonstriettive  evidence  in  their  power 
and  in.  t^eir  possession.      P.  vi. 

Tbe  Scene  of  the .  Drama  is  laid  at  Antiooh,  near  the  grove 
isliicb  the  Kings  of  Syria  had  oonsecrated  nnder  .the  name 
of  Dupboe,  to  tbe  worship  of  ApoUo  ;  of  the  delights  of  this 
sensaal  Paradise  of  luxury  aud  love,  we  meet  with  glowing 
descriptions  in  tbe  writings  of  Strabo,  Libanins^  and  Sozo- 
men ;  yet,  notwithstanding  tbe  voluptuous  allurements  which 
it  presented,  Christianity  early  established  itself  in  that  Me- 
tropolis in  which  the  meek  followers  of  Jesas  first  Bssomed 
their  distinguishing  appelTation;  and  fn  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosios,  at  least  lUU.OMf  souls,  mote  than  a  fifth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Queen  of  the  East,  had  annexed  themselves  to 
the  snffering  but  spiritually  triumphant  Church.  It  is  to  an 
earlier  perio^t  ^the  short  i^eign  of  ^robus,  that  Mr.  Milman 
assigns  nis.#tocy. 

Tuie  Poem  opens  with  a  Chorus  of  .Yeqths  ai^ .  Maidens 
in  front  of  the  Teinple  of  A  polio  in  the  Daphne.  His  attri- 
butes as  the  God  of  Light  and  Song,  as  the  Lord  of  the  nnerr- 
ing  bow,  andProphet  of  theSyrian  Castdy ;  and  lastly,  as  the 
Lover  of  that  Nymph,  who  named  the  groVe  ib  wMch  his 
worship  is  now  celebrated,  are  the'  theme  of  the'liymn. 
But  Margarita,  the  daughter  of  tlie  Chief  Priest  CaRias,  is 
absent  from  the  sacrifice.  ^Bjofo^e  her  appearance,  a  mandate 
from  the  .En^peror  is  brought  to  the  Prefect  Olybius^  to  re- 
new the'  persecution  of  uie  Christians :  and  its  execution 
is  tauntingly  pressed  upon  him  by  hfs~  rival  Topiscns, 
already  an  aspirant  to  the  gc^cftimhent  of  the  East.  We 
mast  not  be  thonght  invidious,,  if  Out  first  short  extract  is 
here  made,  to  notioe  a  blemish,  which. dQabAlf^s.Qtctirta 
fudii,  in  Ol^Mns's  reply. 

<*  Jtptfnes^nowmder  fhai  Vopiscus  comes 
To  taunt. with  negli^nce  PiyBius''ruIe', 
Not  igncrqni  th^DTp^ 


oc 
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If  that  this  Eastern  Prefecture  should  pass 
To  abler  hands,  perchance  his  own/'    R  ^fXk 

We  suspect  this  passage  was  originally  written^  '^  I  do 
not  wonder;*'  and  that  the  inversion  afterwards  adopted, 
being  thought  more  consonant  with  tragic  dignity,  has  led 
to  the  anacolnthun  which  now  disturbs  tne  sense. 

In  the  '*  dim  licentious  Daphne,'*  the  maiden  resists  the 
importunity  of  her  Lover ;  and  hastens  to  join  a  funeral 
assembly,  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Babylas.  Here  she  announces 
'  to  Fabius  the  Bishop  of  Antioch,  and  his  hearers  Diodotos, 
.  Charinus  and  Calanthias,  the  approaching  persecution.  In 
a  subsequent  scene  of  exquisite  pathos,  she  discovers  her 
conversion  to  hefr  Father :  and  on  the  morrow  she  is  con- 
demned to  suffer  with  the  remaining  GalilsBans.  The  anguish 
of  her  Father's  spirit,  and  the  brilliant  offers  of  the  en- 
amoured Oiybius,  to  whom  she  acknowledges  her  love,  alike 
fail  to  move  her  fixed  resolve* 

*•  OLYBIUS. 

&weet  Margarita, 
Give  me  thine  band — ^for  once— -Oh!  snowy  treasiireji 
That  shall  be  mine  thus  fondly  clasp'd  for  ever. 
Now,  Margarita,  cast  thine  eyes  below— 
What  seest  thou  i 

<*  MARGARITA. 

Htre  Apollo's  temple  rests 
Its  weight  upon  its  snow-white  columns.     Thei:e 
The  massy  shades  of  Daphne,  with  its  streams, 
That  with  their  babbling  sounds  allure  the  sight. 
Where  their  long  dim-seen  tracts  of  silvery  whiteness 
Now  gleam,  and  now  are  lost  agam.    Beyond, 
The  star.lit  city  in  its  wide  repose ; 
Each  tall  and  silent  tower  in  s^tely  darkness 
Distinct  against  the  cloudless  sky. 


"  OLTDIUS. 

Now>  to  the  left  ? 


Beneath  thee^ 


**  MAROARITA. 

A  dim  and  narrow  court 
I  see,  where  shadows  as  of  hurrying  men 
Pass  and  repass ;  and  now  and  then  their  lights 
Wander  on  shapeless  heaps,  like  funeral  piles* 
And  there  are  Uiings  of  strange  distorted  shape^ 
On  which  th6  torches  cast  a  colder  hue, 
As  thOKgh  on  iron  instruments  of  torture 
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A  little  farther,  there  are  moving  lamps 
In  the  black  amphitheatre,  that  glance, 
And  as  they  glance,  each  narrow  aperture 
is  feebly  guded  with  their  slanted  light. 
It  is  the  quick  and  busy  preparation 
For  the  dark  sacrifice  of  to-morrow. 

"  OLTBIUS. 

There, 
If  thou  canst  add  the  scorn,  and  shame,  and  pain, 
The  infuriate  joy  of  the  fierce  multitude. 
The  flowing  blood,  and  limbs  that  writhe  in  flame. 
Thou  seest  what  thou  preparest  for  thyself. 
Now  what  Olybius'  loye  prepares  for  thee. 
Fairest,  behold ! — ^This  high  irradiate  roof 
Fretted  with  lamps ;  these  gorgeous  chambers,  each 
As  it  recedes  of  costlier  splendour,  strew'd 
With  all  the  barbarous  Indian's  loom  hath  wrought. 
Or  all  the  enslaved  ocean  wafls  to  Tyre. 
Alula's  weeping  groves  are  odourless. 
Her  balmy  wealth  exhausted  o'er  our  couches 
Of  banquet,  where  the  revelling  Syria  spreads 
Her  fruits  and  wines  in  vases  cool  with  sno^ 
From  Libanus.    Around  her  summer  gardens 
Of  sunny  lawn  and  sweet  Secluded  shade. 
Which  waft  into  the  gilded  casement  airs 
Loaded  with  dewy  fragrance,  and  send  up 
The  coolness  of  their  silver-dashing  fountains, 
As  Nature's  self  strove  in  fond  rivalry 
With  Art  to  pamper  every  sense.    Behold 
Yon  throne,  whereon  the  Asiarch  holds  his  state, 
Circled  with  kings  and  more  than  kingly  Romans ; 
There  by  his  side  shall  Margarita  sit, 
Olybitts'  bride ;  with  all  the  adoring  cit^. 
And  every  province  of  the  sumptuous  East, 
Castbg  its  lavish  homage  at  her  feet ; 
Her  life  one  luxury  of  love,  her  state 
One  scene  of  peerless  pomp  and  pride ;  her  will 
The  law  of  spacious  kingdoms,  and  her  lord 
More  glorious  for  the  beauty  of  his  bride 
Than  for  three  triumphs.    Now,  my  soul's  beloved! 
Make  thou  thy  choice. 

<<  MARGARITA* 

Tis  made— the  funeral  pyre."— P.  95.  ^ 

The  martyrs  are  led  to  exeoation — Diodatus  and  Calan-  , 

thias  meet  death  with  constancy.    The  first  torn  by  a  lion,  ] 

the  second  under  the  scourge.    Charinus,  who  had  been  ^'  ' 

tingniisbed  by  louder  vehemence  and  less  isobriety  of 

1 
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gives  way  nnder  the  fiery  conflict,  and  is  iDdoeed  to  offer  sa- 
crifice to  Apollo,  amid  ttie  shoats  of  the  exulUoj^  multitade. 
In  despair  at  his  apostacy,  he  grasps  the  knife  and  stabs 
himself.  Olybios  had  intrusted  the  safety  of  Margarita  to 
one  of  his  omcers.  To  preserve  her  openly  wooid  have  oc- 
casioned his  fall,  and  the  elevation  of  his  rival.  He  calcn- 
lated  on  her  weakness  when  she  beheld  the  sight  of  death, 
and  gave  orders  that  she  was  to  suffer  ia3t ;  meaning,  if  she 
still  resisted,  then  to  exercise  his  prerogative  of  mercy.  The 
catastrophe  Js  finely  worked  np-^-a  shriek  of  horror  &nd  com- 
passion is  the  prelude  to  fhe  narrative  of  an  o&cer  hurrying 
from  the  scene  of  blood. 

«  OFyiCBft. 

"         •  .  « 

Hear  me  but  a  whale. 

She  hf4  beh^ld.ea<^  sad  and  cruel  death. 
And  if  she  sh udder M,, 'twas  as  one  that  strives 
With  nature's  soft  iDfirmity  of  pity, 
One  look  to  heaven  restoring  all  her  calmness; 
Save  when  that  dastard  did  renounce  his  faith» 
And  she  shed  tears  for  him.     Then  led  they  forth 
Old  Fabius^    When  a  <]iuick  and  sudden  cry 
Of  Callias,  and  a  parting  in  the  throng. 
Proclaim^  her  father's  coming.     Forth  she  sprang. 
And  clasp'd  the  frowning  headsman's  knees»  and  said — 
*  Thou  know'st  qae,  when  thou  laid'st  on  thy  sick  bed 
Christ  sent  me  there  to  wipe  thy  burning  brow. 
There  was  an  infant  play'd  about  thy  chamber, 
And  thy  pale  cheek  would  smile  and  weep  it  once, 
Gazing  upon  that  almost  orphan'd  child- 
Ob  !  by  its  dear  and  precious  memory,  , 
1  do  beseech  thee,  slay  me  first  and  quif  tdy : 
'Tis  that  my  father  may  not  see  my  death*' 

**  calliab. 

Oh  cruel  kindness !  and  I  would  have  closied 
Thine  eyes  with  sucli  a  fond  and  gentle  pressure^    , 
I  would  have  smoothed  thy  beauteous  limbs,  and  laid 
My  head  upon  thy  breast,  and  died  with  thee. 

•<  OLYBIUS. 

Good  fkther !  once  I  thought  to  call  thee  so. 
How  do  I  envy  thee  this  her  last  fondness ; 
She  had  no  dying  thought  of  me.-*Go  on. 

"  bVFICEB. 

With  that  the  deadsm'an  wiped  from  his  swarth  clieeks 
A  qaoisture  Hke  to  tears.     But  she,  meanwhile. 
On  the  coia  block  composed  her  )ieiU,  i&M  6rbss'*d 


She  wm  89  traaq^U ;  cantinun>  lest  W  g«^B^Il^ 
Sboyid  pla)(  tlie.  tcaiuira  to  her  modest  care. 
4Dd,a«.  tlie  cold  .win4  tciucb'd  her  qatied  peclu 
4jad  fimo'd  away,  the  few  uobraided  hairs. 
Blushes  o'erspread  her  face,  and  she  look'd  up 
As  softly  to  reproach  his  tardiness : 
And  soine  fell  down  upon  their  knees,  tome  cli^'d, 
Their  hands,  enamour'a  even  to  adoration 
OT'lhfi^  half^smMiDg  face  and  hendiag-  form. 


BmIt  hc^r-l^ii^  h«— tbo  savage  exe^utiont  i:— rr — 

"  OFFICER. 

He  trembled. 

Ha !  GodVr  blessing  on  his  head  i 
And  the  axe  slki  from  out  his  palsitd  hand  ? 

**  OfFicxa- 
He  gaiye  ift  ta  avotber^ 

"  CAXLI'A^.    ' 

And-^-r-- 


**  OFFICER. 


ItfelK 


laeeit, 
I  ^M  k  like  the  ligktiuBg  flhalK-l  aea  it. 
And  theUoodbanli— myldoedl-TBiydBiigbtar'^falQpdi 
Off--l^  BKi  loose. 

••  OFFIC|at. 

Where  goest  tbou  ? 

^  CALLIAS. 

To  the  Christiao, 
Te  lean  Che  Ihith  in  wUch  my  daogbter  died. 
And  Ibllovr  her  as  quicUy  as  1  may.''    P.  I&9. 

Oiybioa  divests  himaelf  of  bia  robes — ^the  death  of  Maiipa- 
rita  roosea  the  fickle  popniaoe  of  Antioch  to  sedition;  and 
the  drama  closer  witb  a  funeral  hymn  chanted  over  her  re* 
maina. 

We  cafinot  ap^ak  too  U^y  pf  ihp  conceptioii  of  thif 
Pom*    It  is  fofliewbat  ool  of  ^ttfion  ^Qw  |t  daji  (o  refr 
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to  Arigiotle ;  for  the  irregular  CJossacks  of  PiEumasrak  liave 
superseded  tfie  more  disciplined  Battalions  of  Soog,  who 
used  to  be  marshalled  ronnd  the  fountain  of  the  Moses ;  bat 
we  think  the  Stagy  rite  himself  would  be  satisfied  with' the 
manners  and  sentiments  which  Mr.  Mibnan  has  assigned  to 
his  characters.    The  pious  self  devotion  of  the  persecuted 
Christians,  is  such  as  might  be  supposed  to  animate  those 
hearts  and  affections  which  were  weaned  from  earth,  and  set 
'  wholly  on  things  above ;  and  the  Pagan  worshippers,  with* 
out  any  subtraction  from  the  energy  and  spirit  of  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  new  faith,  are  not  made  instruments  by  which 
the  sophisms  of  infiddlty  may  be  disseminated  among  the 
half-witted  or  the  unwary.    In  passing  from  the  sentiments 
to  the  diction,  we  may  remark,  that  it  is  one  continued  blaze 
of  splendour ;  and  the  profusion  of  ornament  which  is  so 
richly  lavished  on  every  part»  we  doubt  not  has  occasioned 
the  objection  which  we  have  before*  noticed.    The  drama 
perhaps  would  gain    in  pathos,  if  the  Poet  himself  was 
oftener  behind  the  curtain ;   if  he  allowed  his  fictitious  par- 
sonages to  speak  more  from  themselves,  and  less  in  the 
established  pnraseology  of  tiie  scene*    In  pomp  of  epithet, 
and  variety  of  figures,  Mr.  Milman  has  rarefy  been  ex* 
celled ;  and  with  the  facility  and  command  of  language  which 
l»e  possesses,  not  to  exercise  hb  power  would  be  a  self  con- 
quest little  to  be  expected. 

Of  the  choral  songs  we  have  not  to  repeat  tiie  judgment 
which  we  expressed  of  their  brethren  in  **  The  Fall  of  Jeru- 
salem." They  spring  more  naturally  from  the  incidents  of 
the  drama-(  and«  with  one  exception,  are  by  no  means  inferior 
in  poetical  beauty,  to  their  predecessors.  Of  the  one  to  which 
we  refer,  we  should  say,  that  Trochaics  are  as  little  adapted 
to  English  versification,  as  Hexameters  :  and  as  used  for  a 
funercd  hymn,  which  requires  a  slow  and  solemn  measure, 
rather  than  the  quirks,  starts,  and  catches  of  a  jig,  are  par- 
ticularly inappropriate.  Mr.  Milman  is  too  good  a  scholar 
to  be  reminded  of  the  observation  of  the  scholiast  on  the 

Orestes;  ipii^iiictfS  iyrav6a  ry  rpoxo^Mf  i%^9aro  fAirpf,  vpis 

avwiw  rov  uwoKfi'foi.  and  we  do  not  think  he  will  defend  his 
choice  by  saying,  that  the  Christians  were  anxious^  from  a 
feeling  of  insecurity,  to  hurry  over  their  sepulchral  rites. 

After  stating  this  one  objeotioli,  we  are  bound  in  consci- 
ence to  let  Mr.  Milman  speak  for  himself,  in  words  which 
must  silence  all  others.  Our  difficulty  is  only  in  selecting 
inter  optima  optimum f  Perb^pp  the  Pagan  hymns  are  more 
in  accord  with  our  own  peculiar  taste :  but  the  happy  adaptation 
to  the  Poet's  purpose  of  one  of  the  sublimest  passages  in 
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Scriptare^  in  the  foUowing  ▼uledictkm  of  Margarita,  almost 
demands  precedenoe :  and  we  cannot  manifest  our  high  ad- 
miration of  Mr.  Milman's  powers  more  strongly,  than  by 
doshig  oar  remarks  with  an  extract  which  can  only  be  found 
fanlt  with  by  those  who  are  determined  not  to  allow  Poetry 
to  be  too  poetical. 

^  MARGAItlTA. 

What  means  yon  blaze  on  high  ? 
The  empyrean  sky 
Like  the  rich  veil  of  some  proud  fane  is  rending. 
I  see  the  star-pavcd  land, 
Where  all  the  angels  stand. 
Even  to  the  highest  height  in  burning  rows  ascending. 
Some  with  their  wings  dispread. 
And  bow'd  the  stately  head, 
As  on  some  mission  of  God's  love  departing. 
Like  flames  from  midnight  conflagration  starting ; 
Behold !  the  iqppointed  messengers  are  they. 
And  nearest  eartli  they  wait  to  waft  our  souls  away* 

Higher  and  higher  still 
More  lofty  statures  fill 
The  jasper  courts  of  the  everlasting  dwelling. 
Cherub  and  Seraph  pace 
The  illimitable  space, 
MThile  sleep  the  folded  plumes  from  their  white  shoulders 
swelling. 

From  all  the  harping  throng 
Bursts  the  tumultuous  song. 
Like  the  unceasing  sounds  of  cataracts  pouring, 
Hoeanna  o'er  Hosanna  louder  soaring ; 
That  faintly  echoing  down  to  earthly  ears, 
Bath  seem*d  the  consort  sweet  of  the  harmonious  spheres. 

Still  my  rapt  spirit  mounts, 
And  lo  1  beside  the  founts 
Of  flowing  light  Christ's  chosen  Saints  reclining ; 
Distinct  amid  the  blaze 
Their  palm-crown'd  heads  they  raise. 
Their  white  robes  even  through  that  o'erpowering  lustre 
shining. 

l&ch  in  his  place  of  state, 
Long  the  bright  Twelve  have  sate, 
0*er  the  celestial  Sion  high  uplifted ; 
While  those  with  deep  prophetic  raptures  gifted. 

Where  Life's  glad  river  rolls  its  tideless  streams. 
Enjoy  the  full  completion  of  their  heavenly  dreams. 

.^^n— I  see  again 
Tne'great  victorious  train, 
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The  Mmtjr  Amiv  from  their  toils  reporiag : 
The  blood-rcd  robes  they  weor 
EmpurpliDg  all  the  air, 
Even  their  immortal  limbsi  the  signs  of  iroiiads  disc! 
Oh,  holy  Stephen  i  tliou 
Art  there,  and  on  thy  brow 
Hast  still  the  placid  smile  it  wore  in  dying. 
When  under  the  heaped  stones  in  anguish  lying 
Thy  daspihg  hands  were  fondly  spread  tirhett?en. 
And  thy  last  accents  prayM  thy  fdes  mighft  be  forgiven. 

Beyond !  ah,  who  is  there 
With  the  white  snowy  hair  ? 
'Tie  hop-^tis  he,  the  Son  of  Man  appearing  i 
At  the  right  hand  of  One, 
The  darkness  of  whose  throne 
That  sun-eyed  seraph  Host  behold  with  awe  and  fearing. 
Crer  him  the  rainbow  springs, 
And  spreads  its  emerald  wings, 
Down  to  the  glassy  sea  his  loftiest  seat  o'erarchingl 
Hark — thunders  from  his  throne,  like  steel-clad  armies 
marching— 
The  Christ  1  the  Christ  commands  us  to  his  home  I 
JesuSj  Redeemer,  Lord,  we  come,  we  come,  we  come  !'^  P.  146* 


Art.VIL  The  manifoU  Wisdom  of  Ood  made  known  by  the 
Church :  a  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Calcutta,  on  the  Sd  Day  of  December,  1820,  being  the 
first  Sunday  in  Advent.  By  Thomas  Fanshaw^  Bishop 
of  Calcutta.  With  Notes  and  an  Appendix.  8vo.  66  pp. 
Calcutta.    1821. 

Wb  have  lately  had  occasion  to  notice  a  Sermon,  preadied 
before  the  Bishop  of  Calcatta,  at  Bombay,  in  which  some 
pecnliarities  in  the  state,  of  the  Charch  in  India,  and  some 
difficulties  to  which  the  Clergy  of  that  Church  are  exposed, 
were  placed  in  a  clear  and  interesting  point  of  view.  We 
have  aince  been  favoured  with  a  copy  oi  the  Discourse  now 
before  us,  which  was^  delivered  by  the  Bishop  himself  in  his 
Cathedi^l  Church  at'Calcntta,  and  published  in  that  city : 
and  as  its  contents  are  very  interesting,  and  fev  in  this 
country  will  have  Opportunities  of  perusing  it,  we  shall  make 
such  extracts  from  it,  as  may  shew  the  spirit  by  which  our 


■*i 
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CIlrArcIf  h  acfmted  itt  imparting  the  knowfedge  of  Chris* 
tfftnity  i6  th^  tnhabitabts  of  these  vast  regions. 

The  Sermon  v^as  preached  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent, 
and  the  object  proposed  by  the  Right  Rev.  Preacher  is  to 
shew »  what  is  that  manifold  wisdom  of  God  of  which  the 
Apostle  speaks  in  his  text,  (£pA.  iii.  10 ;)  why  it  should  be 
proclaimed  to  the  Gentiles;  and  what  are  the  means  by 
which  the  work  may  and  must  be  carried  on*  till  all  **  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord 
and  of  hh  Christ,"  (Kev.  ii.  15.)  Alter  an  eioqoent  descrip* 
tron  of  the  Wisdom  6f  God,  as  illustrated  by  the  works  of 
bi^  Creation,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  Providence,  the 
Bishop  passes  on,  to  consider  it  more  particularly,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  dispensation  of  Grace  aud  the  scheme  of  Re- 
demption; that  instmice'of  Diviqe  Wisdom  which  the  text 
<5hieOy  contemplates. 

In  the  following  passage,  the  Bishop  has  ably  answered 
one  of  the  most  common  objections  taken  to  the  doctrines  of 
our  holy  faith,  by  men  of  business  and  of  the  world.  Accus- 
tomed to  live  in  constant  activity,  to  regard  conduct  in  tem- 
poral affairs  as  the  great  test  of  character,  and  to  see  it  deter- 
mining, in  great  measure,  the  rank  and  estimation  of  men 
in  society ;  they  are  induced  to  undenralue  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  as  if  they  were  mere  matters  of  opi- 
ibion ;  they  think  that  a  man's  life  may  be  right,  let  his  faith 
be  what  it  may ;  and  that,  in  such  a  case,  it  does  not  much 
signify  what  his  faith  is.  That  many  such  reasoners  may  be 
found  within  the  sphere  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta's  ministra- 
tions is  not  improbable ;  for  a  great  proportion  of  his  hearers 
must  have  been  involved,  from  a  very  early  age,  in  the  duties 
of  an  active,  laborious,  and  hazardous  life ;  and  removed  from 
all  opportunities  of  laying  the  foundations  of  their  faith  on  the 
solid  ground  of  Scripture,  under  the  direction  of  master- 
builders,  at  that  period  when  religious  principle  is  most 
easily  imbibed,  and  makes  the  deepest  and  most  lasting  im« 
pression  upon  the  human  mind : 

**  There  lurks  in  'some  men  a  degree  of  prejudice  against  what 
ifaey  denominate  spectdaiive  truths,  and  a  proportionate  disposition 
to  treat  them  as  of  little  importance :  such  will  not  very  readily 
discern  in  the  scheme  of  our  Redemption  any  prooft  of  the  wisdom 
of  God.  There  cannot,  however,  be  a  more  unjust  or  more  dan- 
gerous distinction,  than  that  whicih  is  thus  attempted.  All  the 
speculative  truths  of  Religion,  which  are  revealed  in  Scripture^ 
(and  no  dtherk  deserve  any  serious  regard)  are  in  their  inferences 
and  conftequencei  and  relations  highly  practical :  they  are  in  t"-^^ 
tihe  vfcry  bslft  crit  Ul  piuctice ;  and  none  is  more  extensive' 
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than  the  doctrine  of  omr  Redemption  through  Chritt,    Wlnt 
tives  to  Holiness  can  our  reason  supply,  which  are  not  weak  and 
uoavailing  compared  with  the  awful  consideration  of  the  tacrifioe^ 
which  infinite  Justice  has  required  for  sin,  or  with  that  adorati<m 
and  love  of  God,  which  arise  from  the  contemplation  of  hla 
Mercy  ?  Or  if  discoveries  were  to  he  made,  intended  to  affect  man- 
kind in  their  habits  and  views  and  sentimentSy  so  as  to  operate  upon 
the  whole  course  of  life  and  action,  through  what  channel  could 
they  have  been  -conveyed  with  the  same  effect,  as  when  they  are 
promulged  by  Him»  to  whom  all  heavenly  subjects  were  fhmiliar^ 
and  who  had  glory  with  the  Father,  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world*  (John  xvii.  5«)     If  holiness  was  to  be  taught  by  example, 
'  what  character  has  the  mind  of  roan  conceived,  approaching  to 
the  purity  and  simplicity  of  Christ  ?    If  pride  was  to  be  leased, 
what  condescension  could  th^  world  exhibit,  resembling  that  of 
the  Son  of  God  ?  If  despondency  was  to  b^  raised  and  comforted^ 
to  what  asylum  could  it  flee,  comparable  with  an  all-powerful 
Saviour?    Or  if  authority  .were  requisite,  as  assuredly  it  was,  to 
give  effect  to  the  lessons  of  the  Teacher,  where  could  it  be  found 
in  the  same  degree,  as  in  him,  whose  Mission  was  confirmed  by 
iiiiracle^,  and  whose  future  Advent  had  been  announced  from  the 
moment  of  man's  first  disobedience  ?  Nor  are  these  considerations 
to  be  treated,  as  merely  authorizing  an  expectation  of  practical 
eonseqnences,  which  are  no  where  actually  exemplified:  the  case 
16  remaricably  otherwise:  we  do  find,  through  all  this  widks  of 
human  life,  and  in  every  region  of  the  earth,  that  Faith  in  a  Di* 
vine  Redeemer  is  the  groundwork  of  the  aevereat  morality:  and 
that  no  virtue,  judged  even  as  the  wodd  judgea-of  virtue,  item  iia 
benign  effects  on  social  happiness,  can  in  point  of  efficacy  at  ex^ 
tent  be  compared  with  the  Graces  of  the  Christian*    It  may  truly 
be  afiirmed,  that  the  Advent  of  Christ  has  in  its  consequences 
ennobled  our  nature ;  and  where  happily  men  are  living  under  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  visibly  restored  it  to  the  sem- 
blance of  something  divine :  the  ideal  standard  of  human  excel- 
lence, formed  before  our  Saviour's  appearance,  falls  very  far  short 
of  what  is  attainable,  and  is  really  attained,  in  the  school  of 
Christ.  , 

.')*•  These  reflexidns,  capable  however  of  being  pursued  through 
a  thousand  channels,  may  prepare  us  to  form  some  imperf^  esti- 
mate of  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  work  of  our  Redemption.  Mys- 
teries, it  18  true,  envelope  the  doctrine  theoretically  considered ; 
but  in  a  practical  view  noticing  can  be  more  intelligible.  Our  na- 
ture, in  Us  inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  in  its  weaknesses 
and  in  its  streng^,  in  its  elevation  and  depression,  conspires  with 
Scripture  to  bear  witne^  to  our  primeval  fall  i  and  the  wisdom  of 
God  has  been  exerted  in  a  scheme  for  our  restoration- through 
Jesus  Christ;  a  ^cheme,  in  which  mercy  is  the  moving  principle,— 
in  which  Holinesis  is  vindicated,— in  which  Ju^^ice  is  satisficdi — in 
>yhich  our  weeJ^ncss  is  upliolden  by  divine  SMpport,— -in  which  holy 
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dedrci  are  tntlSled  into  the  lieart«*^{n  which  mitow  i«  oonforted, 
-<-iD  which  repentance  ia  eflteaciouffy^n  which  ain  ia  pardoned,*^ 
in  which,  God  is  reconGiled,-*in  which  the  world  ia  overcome,  and 
in  our  kat  hour  Death  ia  deprived  o£  his  triumph.  It  is  to  euch  a 
acheme  mere  especially,  that  the  Apostle  refers,  when  he  spealu 
of  the  <  manifold  wisdom  of  God  :*  and  ita  complicated  characters 
of  power  and  wisdom  we  are  able  to  a  certain  extent  to  appreciate^ 
even  with  our  faint  perception  of  things  divine.  In  no  speculation 
merely  human  have  such  difficulties  ever  been  proponed  for  solu- 
tion ;  still  less  can  it  be  said  that  they  have  been  solved  upon  prin- 
ciples at  once  so  coherent,  and  at  the  same  time  so  sublime  in  their 
objects,  so  simple  in  their  operation,  and  so  efiectual  in  their  resuh. 
The  greatness  of  the  Deity  and  the  misery  of  man  had  been  the 
theme  of  sages  from  the  earliest  times;  but  who  had  ever  sug- 
gested, aa  among  things  possible,  a  theory,  by  which,  while  God 
should  be  vindicated,  man  should  be  saved  i  Consider  these  points, 
as  they  deserve  to  be  considered,  and  you  will  probably  conclude, 
that  the  method  of  Redemption,  as  revealed  in  the  Bible,  is  one 
among  the  various  and  independent  proofs,  that  that  Book  was  in« 
apired  of  God.''    P.  12. 

Bat,  though  we  have  been  tempted  by  the  gratification 
which  we  received,  from  the  perusal  of  this  passage,  to  lay 
it  before  our  readers,  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
tiie  Bishop  has  treated  this  part  of  his  subject,  and  applied 
the  argnmenta  It  snggeats  to  the  peculiar  oironmstancea  aiHd 
probable  exigencies  of  his  hearers ;  it  is  in  the  discussion  of 
the  two  remaining  heads  of  his  Discourse,  that  he  will  be 
followed  with  the  greatest  interest.  Those  who  have  been 
alarmed  by  vague  apprehensions  of  danger  to  the  national 
interests,  arising  from  any  attempt  to  enlighten  the  igno« 
ranee,  remove  tbe  prejudices,  or  combat  the  superstition  of 
onir  heathen  subjects  in  Asia,  will  anxiously  inquire  what 
are  the  principles  by  which  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  is  guided 
in  the  employment  of  that  great  moral  and  religions  engioe 
placed  under  his  direction  and  controul.  And  those  who  are 
influenced  by  no  such  fears,  but  rest  with  perfect  confidence 
on  the  conviction, .  that  a  blessing  will  attend  every  discreet 
and  temperate  effort  to  make  known  the  manifold  wisdom  of 
God  to  the  Gentiles  by  the  Church,  will  consider  the  Bishpp 
aa  the  minister  of  God,  especially  appointed  by  lawful  and 
eompetent  authority  in  the  Church,  to  the  superintendance 
of  uat  ereat  work  committed  to  her  by  Christ  himself,  her 
head.  And  they  will  trace  his  recorded  opinions  on  this 
snbject,  and  his  exertions  to  reduce  those  opinions  to  prac- 
tice, with  a  solicitude  commensurate  with  their  deeply- rooted 
aense  of  the  awful  responsibility  which  attaches  to  him,  and 
to  the  Church  on  whose  behalf  he  is  labouring,  *    * 
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The  Apostla  in  the  ie&t,  ^eelares  .it .  to  .be  ith^  inlwti  MFf 
as  he  immediately  adds,  '*  the  eternal  purpose*'  of  Crod.the 
Father,  that  his  manifold  wisdom  sbooM  be  made  knowo  to 
the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places;  in  oth^ 
words,  to  those  snperior  intelligences,  the  different  orders 
or  angels  and  spirits,  which  surround  the  throne*  of  God. 
Th^e  all,  we  are  told  by  St.  Peter,  desire  t6  look  into  the 
de^s  of  tlie  Christian  dispensation ;  and  the  inference  from 
the  text  is  certain,  that,  in  the  progress  of  divine  truth,  and 
the  triumphs  ot  the  Gospel,  even  the  Holy  Angels  tbem- 
.«elves  gain  a  clearer  insight  into  the  will  and  purposes  of 
the  Almighty.  But,  some  may  ask,  how  does  this  fumiAk 
na  with  ft  motive  for  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen, 
or  where  is  the  command  which  it  conveys  for  misaiOMii^ 
eocertions? 

**  It  may  be  thought,**  says  the  Bishop,  "  that  this  considerfi- 
tion  is  not  such  as  to  operate  generally,  as  an  inducement  to  the 
diffusion  of  Cliristianity.  They  who  feel  this  objecti6n<  it  may  be 
suspected,  are  not  reallv  impressed  with  that  most  efficient  of  all 
motives,  a  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God.  The  edificatipi^,  of  the  Hea- 
venly Spirits  may  not,  indeed,*  immediately  present  itself  to  <^r 
mindB :  the  idea  is  not  sufficiently  familiar  to  us :  our  intercocrrse 
is  with  God  or  with  men :  but  the  motive  assigned,  being  tak^n 
thus  high,  comprises  all  lower  degrees  of  it :  that  men  may  glorify 
God  when  they  see  our  good  works,  is  a  consideration  perfectly 
level  to  our  views  of  duty :  and  this  consideration  is  not  weakenm, 
but  rather  strengthened,  when  we  recollect,  that  even  the  Angels 
themselves  give  glory  unto  God,  when  they  behold  the  advance- 
ment of  His ,  purposes  through  the  piety  of  their  humbler  ftHdW- 
servants.''    P.  16. 

That  zeal  for  the  glory  of  .God  wfaiefa  is  founded,  in  n  deep 
feeling  and  practical  recognition  of  the  divine  perfeottons, 
and  in  a  desire  that  all  men  should  know  them  as  we.  our- 
selves  do,  will  naturally  lead  us  to  impart  to  .the  world. tl^ 
knowledge  we  ourselves  possess.  And  to  no  parts  of.  Ike 
wqrld  will  our  attention  be  more^£Drcibly  directed,  Jhan. to 
those  inhabited  by  nations,  who,  not  only  under valne. the 
Gospel,  but  are  wholly  ignorant  of  it : 

**  Where  then,''  to  adopt  t^e.word^  of  the^Rig^t  jt^v^^Pji^jjn^^, 
that  his  argument  may  be  placed  before  ofir  readers  in  all  its  forje, 
**  where  shall  the  energies  of  such  a  z^al  aa  this  be  fi^q^teSd,  ^  ib^ey 
are  dormant  in  the  land,  which ^we  now  inhabit  ?  ,}xk  what  ot&er 
region  of  the  known  world  Is  the  glory  of  Ood  more  jeffectquly 
obscuied,  and  His  truth,  to  allude  to  the  AfiqBi\e*B  saying,'  more 
palfi&bly  'turned  into  a  lie  ?' (Rom.  I.  25.)     llie  t^  W/>il^ 
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•MtiMs  fttinidMB  no  antwer  to  thi9  question:  Mfioanenti  whtn 
oorruptedy  maj  be  worse  than'barbariaEQ ;  and  syttem  has  a  power 
of  evil  beyond  simplicity.  Where  el«e  too,  we  may  ask,  do  we 
find  more  evident  vestiges  of  that  fall  from  primeval  uprightness, 
which  the  Gospel  was  designed  to  repair  ?  From  the  dislocated 
strata  and  confused  position  of  heterogeneous  substances  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  the  Geologist  attests  the  breaking  up  of  the 
▼ast  deep  in  times  remote,  if  he  yield  not  implicit  faith  to  the  Scrip- 
tures :  and  here,  in  like  manner,  does  the  Christian  trace  indubit. 
able  evidence  of  that  wreck  and  ruin  of  the  moral  world,  which  the 
same  .^iptures  record :  the  best  qualities  or  tendencies  of  our  na- 
ture and  their  opposite  defects  are  found  in  immediate  contact : 
the  fear  without  the  knowledge  of  God ; — courtesy  without  bro- 
'therly  love  ;— profuSeness  without  public  spirit ;-— lovdiness  with- 
out humility ; — a  consciousness  of  sin  without  the  want  of  a  Sa- 
viour;—fortitude  without  feeling  or  resignation ;— and  a  contempt 
ofdeath  without  a  thought  of  immortality ; — these  are  among  the 
inconsistencies  and  perversions  of  original  goodness,  which  every 
dajr's  observation  may  exhibit  to  our  notice:  and  who  can  con- 
template these  appearances,  and  not. lament  them?  or  who,  that 
laments  them,  can  be  backward  to  employ  the  remedy  ?  I  mean 
not,  of  course,  in  any  way  but  that  of  affectionate  and  Christian 
^solicitnde,  and  by  teaching  and  <  persuading  the  things  conoemiflg 
the  kingdom  of  God.'    (Acts  xix.  8.f    P.  18. 

The  prejudices  which  have  existed  against  all  endeavonrs 
to  disseminate  Christianity  throughout  the-vast  peninsula  of 
India,  are,  we  trust,  rapidly  fading  away  before  the  growing 
influence  of  truth,  and  the  never-failing  testimony  of  ex- 
perience.  But  they  have  been  powerful  enough  to  divert 
this  religions  nation  from  the  plain  road  of  duty  for  half  a 
centory.  They  are  not  now  wholly  extinot;  and  those  who 
feater  tbem,  wait  perhaps  only  foe  a  favourable  moment  to 
raiae  their  v^^oes  again  in  opposition  to  the  system  so  .ably 
plaoDed,  .and  hitherto  so  aocceasfully  acted  upon.  To  these 
olgeoAors,  if  their  prey adioes  are  merely  founded  on  views  of 
politioal  expediency,  the  Biafaop  ^observes,  that 

•     •     • 

*<  All  policy,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  questionable^  whenjt 
is  manifestly  opposed  to  the  purposes  of  Iliro,  *  who  ruleth  in  the 
kingdoms  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will.'  (Dan.  iv. 
17.)''  And,,  as. no  policy  can,  in  the  present  case,  be  <<  openly 
avowed,  which  does  not  profess  to  keep  in  view  the  real  interests 
and  permanent  happiness  of  the  governed;*'  tlie  question  will  thus 
be  reduced  to  this  simple  form :  **  Would  not  the  temporal  and 
eternal  good,  one  or  both  of  them,  of  the  nations  around  us,  be 
prompt^,  by  &  gradual  developement  to  their  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel?'*  **I  say,  gradual;"  adds  the  Bishop, 
*^  for  hife  who  should  attempt  or  expect  more  than  this,  wouH    - 
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the  attempt)  do  misohief,  and  io  tbe  expaetatkm  eriDoe  little  kooir- 
ledge  of  the  acival  tftate  of  tfaingf/'    P.  dO. 

It  is  no'difficalt  task  to  sbew,  that  the  temporal,  good  of 
auy  people  may  be  advanced,  but  cannot  be  impaired  by  tbe 
knowledge  of  trae  religion :  though  some  have  darkly  hinted 
an  opinion,  which,  perhaps,  they  would  not  venture  openly 
to  avow,  that  the  heathen  inhabkants  of  our  Indian  terri- 
tories are  already  in  a  condition,  which,  perhaps,  may  be 
deteriorated  by  such  an  attempt,  but  could  not  easily  be 
improved. 

<*  But»".8ay6(  the.  zealous  Prelate,  <' ve  cannot,  as  Christians, 
QOnsent  te  rest  the  whole  argument  upon  the  prosfKect  of  iaigHfiml 
advantages.  The  advent  of  Christ  is  no  advent  .to  the  people 
around  us :  we  presume  not,  indeed,  to  say,  that  in  thw  prescait 
unconverted  state  they  derive  no  benefit  whatever  froos  the  in- 
IMdrnatlon  and  death  of  a  Saviour :  it  should  rather  appear  finom  tbe 
Scriptures  that  the  contrary  is  the  truths  in  a  question  x>f  much 
difficulty  and  perplexity.  We  read  that  the  Almighty  ^ia.tbe 
Saviour  of  all  .men,  especially  of  them  thal.bdKeve/  ( I  Tim.  hr* 
10.)  The  discussion  of  such  a  subject  mig^^t  done  oocaffjr '  a 
volume :  but  it  requires  no  discussion  to  establisb^  even  ^tinattng 
the  salvability  of  the  Heathen,  that  great  spiritual  advMitages  do 
attend,  and  are  confined  to,  an  actual  belief  m  Christ:  the  paaMoa 
last,  cited  recognizes  the  fact;  why  elpe  too  dp  we  read*  that  he 
who  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved»  wauld  have  them  abo  '  cone 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.*  (1  Tim.  ii.  4*.}  Why  dee  .is  G^iriit 
called  the  Way,  as  well  as  the  Trutli  and  the  lafe  ?  (John  xiv.  6.) 
Why  else,  in  short,  to  pass  over  a  multitude  of  patfages  bearing 
upon  this  subject,  should  our  Saviour  have  commaiided  Iris  dtsdples 
to  'preach  tne  Gospel  to  every  creature ^  (MarkxvLl5«)  He 
says  of  himself,  that  He  *  came  into  the  world  that  tie  m%ht  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  i*  (John  xriii.  370  but  He  is  no  vrftoess  of  k 
to  them  who  know  him  not,  nor  can  they  believe  in  liia  name.  It 
18,  in  short,  the  gcfneral  tenor  of  the  Kew  Testament,  ilhisferaled 
and  confirmed  in  the  lives  and  sufferings  of  the  saints  and  oartyHt 
who  went  forth  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  tbatgroat^ 
if  not  fatal,  disadvantage  attends  on  those,  who  know  not  the 
*  way  of  salvation:*  and  it  may  be,  though  our  limits  will'npt 
permit  us  to  go  into  the  proofs  of  this  opinion,  that  they  are  rarely 
aeen  to  live  in  that  ^  spirit  of  faith,'  (2  Cor.  i v.  IS. J  which  God 
possibly,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  may  be  pleased  to  accept ;  and 
that  the  highest  happiness,  to  which  they  can  attain  hereafter,  is 
inconsiderable,  compared  with  that  which  is  reserved  for  the  en- 
lightened and  humble  believers  in  Christ.  Any  apparent  inequality 
in  such  a  course  of  proceeding  may  be  vindicated  by  obvious 
analogies,  and  by  a  becoming  attention  to  the  principle,  that  all 
which  we  receive  in  things  temporal  or  spiritual  is  fireely  of  the 
grace  of  God.'*    P.  21. 


To  ninAU  hw^e^er^  thut  fShi  may^  m  iAa  mer^^  Mve 

Emided  in  swiJB  way  secret  to  m,  for  itbe  ittlralujMty  of 
ese,  iiirowh  dnrist,  who  have  aerer  lieanl  of  his  naabe,  or 
of  his  Oospel ;  k  fiur  diffiarent  from  the  4>ODveiaent  lifaendiaai 
of  those,  who  will  contend,  that  men  may  be  saved  by  «ia- 
cere  adherence  to  any  mode  of  faitb,  or  system  of  religion. 
It  was  professedly  intended,  and  distinctly  promised  by  the 
Divine  Anthor  and  Finisher  of  oar  Faith,  that  his  religion 
shonld  be  universal.  He  ''would  have  ail  men  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  troth :"  and  he  has  declared,  by  his  Apostle, 
that  **  there  is  none  other  name  under  Heaven  given  to  man 
whereby  we  most  be  saved,*'  but  that  name  wliicfa,  while  on 
«arth,  ne  condescended  to  bear.  If  then,  as  the  Bishop 
argues,  there  is  in  any  mode  of  religion, 

^*  Att  inliMeBt  impoMibili^  that  it  shpuid  become  anivecnd,  this 

f8.aceiCttiJi'pnxify  where  tlmt  religion  is  not  a  mere  *  shadow  of 

{things  Jto  coniev  while  Ae  body  is  of  Christ,'  (Col.  ii.  17.j|  thi^t 

.it  caanoi  be  from  Henven.    If  God  is  onet  so  qIso  must  be  tes  final 

impoBO  r^spooting  man:  if  the  Saviour  be  but  one,  so  ^Iso  must 

00  the  method  of  salvation ;  if  the  Holy  Spirit  be  but  one,  he  can 

«^evBr.haire  inmiied  or  suggested  all  the  jarring  systems,  which 

cUvide  mankind.    And  though  this  argument  does  not  of  itself 

enable  us  to  decide,  which  of  them  is  the  true  one,  it  effectually 

invalidates  the  claims  of  those,  which  -confessedly  are  partial  and 

iocopeble  of  ei^tensioa.    In  other  words,  the  system  of  faith,  which 

prevails  in  this  country,  even  if  it  had  any  snadow  of  evidence  in 

\%U  hekaif,  would  be  completely  disproved  by  its  wanting  the  prin« 

cqple  of  dissemination  and  diffusion:  and  its  defence  is  virtually 

abandoned,  when  its  adherents  are  driven  to  profess,  that  the 

Almighty  is  delighted  with  variety  in  the  systems  of  human  beliefy 

and  &t  all,  therefore,  may  be  acceptable  ;  aa  if  truth  and  salva- 

•tion  and  Uie  will  of  God  were  but  modes  and  fashions  to  be 

.adapted  to  the  convenience  or  caprice  of  the  believer.    Nor  is  the 

•«d>terfiige  more  availhsg,  when  to  avoid  this  difficulty  the  plea  is 

4ifged,  uat'the  sacred  books  of  all  nations  do  really  and  in  spirit 

rlMch  the  same  thing :  if  it  be  urged  in  ^orance,  it  may  excite 

our  pi^;  but  certainly.it  is  not  true,  that  apy  book,  except  the 

rBible,  teaches  that  which  is  the  object  and  the  essence  of  the  Bible, 

and  to  whidi  all  else  is  collateral,  salvation  through  the  Son  of 

God.     It  is  a  triumphant  consideration,  therefor^  in  all  such 

j^uestiens,  that  Christianity  not  only  professes  to  be  designed  for 

universal  acceptance,  but  moreover  is  fitted,  without  any  accpm- 

;aM>dation  or  sacrifice  of  iUi  purity,  to  be  the  retiffion  of  the  civilized 

wodd;  that  it  humanizes,  where  it  does  not  find  liumanity ;  and 

.  dvilalkwing  for  and  retaining  a  difiereoce  of  usiiges  in  things 
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indiflerent,  it  b  adapted  to  combine  in  one  sdeine  of  faith  and 
bope  tlie  whole  fiunily  of  man«  As  St.  Paul  expresses  it,  *  there 
is  neidier  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision.  Bar. 
barian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free:  but  Christ  is  sjH,  and  in  all! 
(Cohiii.  11.)"    P.2S. 

Having  thus  established  the  duty  of  propagating  Chris- 
tianity among  Heathen  nations  upon  its  true  foundation,  the 
Bishop  proceeds  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  it  may,  and 
ought  by  Divine  appointment  to  be  undertaken. 

St  Paul  says  expressly,  that  the  manifold  wisdom  of  Gpd 
should  be  made  known  by  the  Church.  And  regarding  this 
appointment,  as  conferring  upon  her  one  of  the  highest  ieind 
most  honourable  privileges  with  which  she  can  be  invested^ 
no  sense  of  the  difficult  and  hazardous  duties  whfch  that 
privilege  Involves,  will  induce  her  to  shrink  from  ctaifldiDg  it 
as  her  peculiar  right,  and  exerting  it  whenever  opportumty 
may  serve.  Of  that  Church,  founded  upon  the  Apostles  and 
Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner  stone, 
there  are  many  branches  abiding  in  phrist,  the  true  Vine,  as 
we  trust,  and  bearing  fruit*  And  it  cannot  be  questioned  by 
any  who  hold  to  the  Apostolical  model,  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  one  of  these  branches.  ' 

**  It  cannot,  then,  be  imagined,  that  in  the  work  prescribed  to 
the  Church  of  Christ,  that  branch  of  it,  to  which  we  belongs  haa  no 
part,  not  even  a  subordinate  part  to  fill.  It  should  seem,  iadeed^ 
if  her  duties  are  to  be  measured  by  her  means  and  opportuntes,  that 
no  Church  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles  has  been  called  to  such 
high  destinies.  To  what  fortuitous  coincidence  shall  we  impute 
it,  that  at  this  moment  her  Clergy  are  exercising  their  ministiy  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe?  In  America,  flourishing  Churches 
Rave  grown  up  entirely  under  her  patronage.  In  Africa,  a  colony 
has  been  planted,  by  which  her  doctrines  and  discipline  are 
brought  into  contact  with  the  superstitions  of  Ignortot  and  bar- 
barons  tribes.  In  New  South  Wales,  she  has  a  field  before  her 
nearly  eoual  in  extent  to  the  whole  of  Europe.  And  what  shaB 
we  say  of  Asia  i  A  vast  empire  has  been  given  us,  or  rather  imposed 
upon  us;  and  wherefore?  He  who  can  reconcile  such  a  consuin- 
nation  even  to  philosophical  views  of  the  ways  of  God,  withtAit 
reference  to  the  purposes  of  his  manifold  wisdom  as  revealed  fai 
Scrioture,  and  can  believe  it  to  have  been  brought  about  mtcdy 
for  the  gratification  of  our  avarice  or  vanity,  cannot  have  advanced 
very  far  in  the  knowledge,  which  sound  philosophy  might  liaeh 
him)  it  is  not  merely  unchristian;  it  is  unphilosophioal,  it  is  qn* 
reasonable  to  believe  that  God  ever  works  m  vain,  or  even  bripgs 
about  mighty  revolutions  with  a  view  to  re9ults  comparatively  mean 
and  trivial/^    P.  27.  '       ^ 
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-  Siteh  then  are  the  views  of  this  most  imperiant  and  in« 
terestiDg  subject  developed  in  the  coarse  of  this  able  and 
eloquent 'discoorse.  The  propagation  of  Christian  know* 
ledge*  is  a  task  confided  to  the  Church  by  its  great  Founder 
and  Head ;  it  is  a  duty  bound  upon  her  members,  in  the  pre^ 
sent  case,  by  every  sound  motive  of  political  expediency^  by 
every  feeling  of  brotherly  kindness  and  charity,  with  scarcely 
less  force  than  by  this  Divine  command.  But,  in  its  per^ 
formance,  times  and  seasons,  meaqs  and  opportunities,  the* 
character  and  prejudices  of  the  objects  whom  we  hope  to 
enlighten  and  convert,  and  that  patience,  which  is  aa  in-* 
gredient  not  less  indispensable  to  the  character  of  a  Christian 
teacher,  than  zeal  and  perseverance,  mast  all  be  taken  iato 
account  The  progress  then  must  be  gradual:  apd  those 
who,,  with  a  degree  of  impatience,  for  which,  as  tbe  Bishop 
charitably  observes,  "  the  motive  is  an  ample  excuse,",  have 
wished  that  the  Established  Church  would  shew  herself  more 
prominently  in  the  great  w^rk  of  diffusing  the  light  of  revela- 
tion over  the  Eastern  world,  will,  perhaps,  be  better  satisfied, 
when  they  recollect  what  she  did  when  every  direct  channd 
of  influence  or  exertion  was  closed  against  her,  and  how 
much  she  has  already  accomplished  since  those  channels 
have  been  opened.  They  may,  indeed,  be  well  justified  in 
api^oding  •  ner  labours,  when  they  consider  what  a  foanda- 
tioa  she  has  laid  for  future,  and,  as  we  humbly  hope,  suc- 
cessful exertiob,  within  the  short  space  of  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  she  was  first  permitted  to  rear  her  mitred  front 
in  India,  and  with  the  limited  means  which  have  hitherto 
been  placed  at  her  disposal. 

In 'that  Collegiate  Establishment  to  which  the  Bishop  al- 
ludes at  the  conclusion  of  his  discourse,  wherein  future 
Missionaries  will  be  educated,  and  from  whence  the  Ifght  of 
the  Gospel  will  shine  forth  with  peculiar  advantages,  under 
tbe  direction  of  the  superintending  mind  of  its  founder,  whoip 
experience  has  shewn  to  be  fullv  competent  to  the  herculean 
task  he  has  undertaken;  in  that  establishment  alone,  the 
Church  of  England  has  evinced  her  readiness  to  avail  herself 
of  etery  opportunity  within  her  reach,  and  her  wisdom  in  the 
choice  of  means  and  instruments  for  carrying  such  designs 
into  effect,  as  these  opportunities  may  suggest 

Nothiiig  perhaps  equallv  comprehensive  with  the  plan  of 
'*  Bishop  s  College  near  Cfalcutta/'  has  yet  been  attempted 
by  any  Frotestant  Church, 

*<  It^  objects  will  be  the  education  of  Christian  youth  in  sacred 
knowledge,  in  sound  IcarniDg,  in  tbe  piincipai  languages  used  in 
this  country,  and  in  habits  of  piety  and  devotion  to  their  calling, 
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d^t  tl>ey  ii\ky  b^malffiea  tof)re9ich'amdni|^tbe1icflitben ;  the  Weir. 
^oH  of  ttitfe  k«a«ea  ptnioin  coimeetejl  with  it  %3l  be  directed  ta 
mhkttig  s(cc\irate  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  of  the  LiluArgy,  ftnd  of 
other  holy  books;  it  will  endeavour  to  dissemtnaCe  useftil  koowleclg^ 
by  meaiiB  of  schools,  under  teachers  well  educated  for  the  pan>dac< 
and  it  will  aim  at  combining  and  consolidating,  so  far  as  tmy  h^f 
into  one  system,  and  dkeoifig  into  the  same  c^Mirse  of  sentiment 
and  action,  the  endeavoiirs  which  are  here  made  to  advance  the^ 
Chrfstian  Cause/'    P.  29. 

« 

■'  Wbefi  tfaeser objects  are  considered,  it  v^fllle  evident  thftt 
abiindoirt  means  WtU  be  require  to  give  such  a  plan  all  tlie 
effect  of  Vhrch  it  is  in  itself  capable.*  Much  has  already  been 
cimlributed  through  the  favour  and  patronage  ^f  the  poblic  iii 
Sbgland ;  the  King's  Letter,  granted  to  l£e  Society  for  tiie 
Propagation  of  the  66spel  in  Foreigfn  Paits,  p^odbeed  ^*s«ft 
fitr  beyond  any  former  exailipl'e^  and  other  rdigiMs 'societies 
^nd  public  bodies  have  munificently  aided  the  work.  The 
British  inhabitants  of  India  have,  no  donbV1>osi>e  their  part  of 
the  burden  with  their  accustomed  liberality ;  and  we  trtntt  that 
they  will  eontinue,  In  common  with  ^eir  brethren  at  home, 
from  time  to  time  to  <iffer  fresh  Mppli^. 

It  appears  from  tile  iidt^  su>);^oifled  to  the  disconr^  before 
M,  that  of  the  thi^  sefveral^snios  of  §0001.  each,  voted  for  the 
purpose  by  the  sist^  societicfs  fdr  the  'Propagation  of  tke 
Ciospel,  and  the  Profhotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  and  by 
Ae  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  greater  pmrt  trill  be 
kecessarily  expended 

**  In  completing  the  College,  including  the  offices  andpriatuig 
House;  and  probably  hue  little  will  remain^  when  the  Printing 
House  sliall  have  been  supnlied  with  presses  and  types,  and  funutore 
sliall  have  been  purchased  for  the  Hall,  the  Library,  the  Dormito- 
ries,  artd  the  ticcture  rooms,  and  the  books  most  wanted  shall  have 
been  boughi  fbr  the  College  Library.  Of  the  sum  collected^  tinder 
'tike  %oyai  L(itter,  if  the  whole  shall  be  fhnded  as  a  permanent 
endowment,  the  interest  wiH  not  be  more  than  suffldeni  *to  de^y 
'  she  salaries  of  the  eminent  and  leafhed  men,  who  may  be  iwpoinfed 
to  the  Cotte&e  Profcssofships*  Provision  is  still  to  be  ma£  bytbe 
Society  fiMr &e  maintenaoce  of  studeiiiahitheGollege»aadlbrtMr 
ittppon  after  they  shall  have  lea  it.'*    P.  40. 

The  Bishop,  \rhose  comprehensivie  mind  seema  to  have 
saflTered  no  part  of  the  multifarious  arraaffements  neoeanry 
'for'the  complete  establishment  of  such  an  institatioii  te  pasa 
without  its  due  share  of  attention,  has  intimated,  in  aaother 
liotey  the  seveitd  nsefbl  bbjeets  to  whldi  (hosd  beaevoleal  per- 
sons, Wo  itiay  be  dhposM  to  promote  this  design,  iafty  eppn^ 


. 
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theiPaid  wiH  fdr  tlif  pve^^^  l^l^qst  Ufg^ptlj;  j^eq^i^ii;^  I'^jh. 
whole  may  be  classed  aader  tbe  heads  oi,  1.  Missioaary  ^^- 
tkms«  2.  Sobelarsfaipsiii  €olleg«.  8.  The  C}oHege  Library* 
4.  The  GoHege  Press.  S.  Ohristtan  Schools*  6.  Native 
Schools.  7.  The  Fe^riek  Pkiad.  8.  General  Purposes.  Of 
tb^  pei4iaps  the  fo«r  first  are  of  die  most  imntediate  and 
pressing  necessity. 

**  Th9  SoQietj^p"  \k%  fawj  «*  Jp  fouodin^  4he  CpJilege,  pontem- 
f)\9t^,  ^H?  estabushoA^  qf  MissioA^y  Stations,  wt^erever  a*  opiea* 
big  ^.alt  9^^.  to  pro^ept  ^ts^IC  for  f^ecompUshii^  tb^  benevofent 
|)arpo6es.  To  «npply  such  statioi^B  with  MiQsionarlea  dpid  their  * 
proper  assistants,  ancf  tqi  Iceep  up  a  never-failing  suqoession  of  them, 
M  their  primaty  objecti  to  wbich  ^ejcy  thing  e)$e  is  collateral  and 
sttbsidkiry.^^-— "  It  is  iherefbre  of  the  greatest  importance,  thdt  th^ 
jioMie  beaev^enoe,  as  applicable  to  this  head,  should  shew  itself 
muAij ;  9nd  in  Initli  il  ts  the  pointy  lo  which  above  all  others,  the 
iioci^ty  majf  be  presained  to  wisa  thai-  aUention  should  be  di- 
«ect^V«    P.  42. 

Vext  to  this  be  ranM  the  (opad^^ien  of  Scbelffcsbipa.  It  is 
evident,  that  unless  thie  education  of  students  is  thus  provided 
for,  the  former  oligeot  never  can  be  pbtained.  Nor  can  tliia 
jeducation,  though  funds  are  acquired  for  tbe  purpose,  be  well 
ccu'ried  on,  unless  a  library  be  also  formed  for  the  use  of  the 
students,  well  stored 

^  With.tlip  moult  appivnred  vorks  in  theology,  especiaHy  of  the 
grs^  diyia^  of  thp  CbwTch  pf  (^IfM^d;  in  bMical  criticism;  in 
ecclesiastical  and  general  history;  m  oriental  literature,  iodudiag 
dictionaries  and  grammars ;  with  classical  authors,  fin.d  with  a  fe^ 
books  of  sdeaca;  tbe  purchase  of  all  which  will  obviouslj  be 
attei|ded  with  considerable  expeace.?*    P.  4& 

When  tbus  educated,  the  Missionaries  xaust  of  qacessity 
loiik  to  ^^  Collie  pr^s  for  tbosp  veFsiaas  of  the  Spripturesi, 
as  well  911  rfsligioii^  tracts  ftod  eleiiientary  tr^aliaes,  wbicb  wiM 
b»  tl|eif  igfost  veady  aids  in  thf)  pur^uaope  of  their  pious 
laboiffis.  After  tlie^e  ^eypr^l  object^  i^te  secured,  tbe  esta- 
blishment )>Qtb  of  Christian  and  Amative  SsiicbfUAls  will  claim 
^teptipf). 

^  One  of  tbe  fprmer  kind  will  be  imlispensable  to,  every  ratsu 

eionary  station,  and  such  might  be  e8tttblis»bed  to  great  advantage 

•im  some  instances  where  no  missionary  station  couid  conveniently 

be  formed.     In  native  schools  the  elements  of  useful  knowledge 

and  tbe  English  laagaaga  will  hit  tau^t,  wherever  it  may  seem 
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desirable,  without  any  immediate  reference  to 

dther  case,  it  will  be  among  the  objects  of  the  college  tasapiHiy 

masters  well  qualified  for  the  undertaking."    P.  4S» 

The  propriety  of  forming  a  fand  far  the  sappolt  of  the 
fabrick,  is  loo  obyious  to  need  remark ;  luid  theadli  ndk  a 
provisioii  may  seem  to  fall  more  particabrly  upon  lae  uikuibj^ 
tants  of  India,  its  necessity  will  not  be  overlooked  by  any 
who  are  well  wishers  to  me  permanence  of  the  institatioD. 
By  them  no  apology  will  be  required  for  the  length  to  which 
we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  extend  this  article.    And  we 
trusty  that  when  those  also  whose  attention  has  not  hitherto 
perhaps  been  directed  to  this  great  undertaking,  consider  it  in 
all  its  bearings,  as  one  great  instrument,  under  Providence* 
for  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  inhabitanta  of  these  exten* 
sive  countries  to  the  faith  of  Christ  crucified,  they  will  iiot  bo 
disposed  to  censure  us  for  having  thus  laid  before  tham  mm0^ 
particulars  of  such  a  plan,  recommended  as  it  ia,  aoarcelYiBore! 
by  its  intrinsic  excellence,  than  by  the  eloquenl  pleaaing  4i£ 
the  learned  and  indefatigable  Prelate,  in  whose  int^lIigeMt 
mind  the  idea  was  first  conceived,  and  under  whose  auspicM 
the  institution  itself  is  rapidly  advahcing  to  maturity. 


Art.  VIII.  The  Annual  Reghier^  or  a  View  of  the  Hiatctyt 
Politics  and  Literature,  for  the  year  1820.  8vq»  JLw* 
B4vingtons.    1822. 

An  Annual  Register,  unquestionably,  is  a.  most  useful  publir 
cation ;  and  if  conducted  as  it  ought  to  be,  will  probably  be 
the  grand  nursery  of  facts,  for  the  historian  of  after  times. 
To  be  conducted  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  should  present  ail  the 
events  of  importance  occurring  within  the  limits  to  which  it 
professes  to  extend,  detailed  with  accuracv  from  anthentie 
sources,  and  agreeably  couched  in  simple  and  unambt* 
tious  language.  Without  unnecessarily  vituperating  die  im* 
mediate  ancestors  in  lineal  descent,  or  the  fake  brethren  of 
the  same  generation  who  have  risen  in  bastard  brood  aboat 
it,  we  may  with  sincerity  affirm,  that  we  have  never  opeiied 
any  similar  volume  so  thoroughly  according  with  the  notions 
which  we  have  framed  to  ourselves  of  what  an  Annual  Re- 
gister ought  io  be,  as  that  which  is  now  before  us. 

Of  the  facts  which  it  contains,  the  vovov  can  only  be  ascer« 
tained  by  entire  perusal.    Upon  the  iroTor,  our  readers  may 
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by  a  Tew  extracts.  We  shall  first  offer  these*  and 
then  p6int  oat  one  or  two  material  improvements,  which  hate 
been  effected  in  the  miscellaneous  department  of  the  work ; 
a  department,  which,  under  its  present  sound  regulation, 
will  be  fonnd  to  be  of  eminent  ntimy; 

We  will  commence  with  the  following  nicelj  discriminated 
character  of  his  late  Majesty,  with  which  the  volume  opeiis. 

**  NoEn^ish  sovereign  ever  better  deserved,  or  more  fully  enr 
joyed,  the  attachment  and  veneration  of  his  subjects.  It  would 
'  be  useless  to  ent^r  upon  any  detail  of  his  many  virtues ;  they  have 
become  too  familiar  to  the  people,  to  whose  happiness  they  so 
essentially  contributed,  to  render  any  such  record  oUier  than 
sttperfiUous.  '  His  consistency,  his  sincerity,  his  perfect  simplicity, 
his  gentleness  to  thdse  aboiit  him ;  his  firmness  of  principle  and 

Eurpose,  approaching  as  it  might  sometimes  seem  to  pertmadty ;  - 
is  eovbcientioas  regard  for  the  rights  of  his  subjects;  liis  sedulous  * 
oakivatk>nin  the  highest  station  of  the  humblest  domestic  virtues;-, 
the  exemplacy  regularity  of  his  habits ;  the  spotless  purity  of  his 
life ;  above  all»  &e  deep,  fervent,  unaffected  piety,  whicbi  with* 
out  harshness  or  fanaticism,  pervaded  and  directed  every  act  of 
his  life ;  the  praise  of  these  the  most  inveterate  partisans  of  &c-. 
tion  have  hardly  ventured  to  deny  him ;  and  they  compose  a  cha- 
racter which,  found  in  any  rank,  we  might  pronounce  rare  and 
beautiful,  but  which,  when  we  meet  with  it  on  the  throne,  pre. 
serring  its  purity  and  proportions  amid  all  the  temptaUons  incident 
to  that  arduous  elevation,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  becomes 
great,  and  we  might  even  say  original. 

**  There  is  no  station  so  humble,  no  circle  so  restricted,  in  which 
ihi?  virtaes  of  the  good  man  will  not  prove  eminently  useful ;  in. 
proportion',  however,  as  the  post  we  occupy  is  conspicuous  and  in^ 
fiuenttal,  the  sphere  of  their  operations  is  of  course  enlarged. 
The  personal  character  of  the  monarch  can  never,  therefore,  be  a 
matter  of  indifference :  the  example  affiirded  by  the  late  king 
would  at  any  period  have  been  extensively  beneficial ;  but  its  coin* 
cidence  with  the  crisis  during  which  he  reigned,  may  be  said  Co 
have  b^en  absolutely  providential.  In  too  many  instance^  Uie  fas« 
dnation  of  the  throne  has  been  sufficient  to  throw  a  veil  of  factiy 
tjbte  splendour  over  the  vices  of  those  who.  occupied  it.  It  might 
sihnost  seem  that  formerly  princes  were:  considered  asexempted^ 
in  some  measure,  firom  the  obligation  of  those  duties  of  decency 
and  morality  by  Trhich  the  vulgar  were  bound.  But,  it  was  the  fate 
of'  Gecirge  th^  Third  to  reign  at  a  time  when  men's  minds  were 
carried  to  a  contrary  extreme ;  when  station  and  rank  were  viewed 
with  a  jealous  scrutiny  by  the  multitude,  and  were  so  far  from 
affording  a  protection  to  the  frailties  of  their  possessors,  that  men 
sought  rather  in  those  failings  a  pretext  for  the  demolition  of  the 
invidious  distinctions  themselves.  Under  these  circumstances  of 
popular  distemper,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  monarchy 
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cfeanndcd  til  the  aid  derHaUe  ftoih  thd  poMMial  MpePUbittf  ofi 
tHe  pHdce  to  bear  tip  against  the  hwtili^r  of  the  poiitiad  fiw«tir 
cjsitk  of  the  ige ;  end  the  genius  of  a  Jrhilip  or  OctaTiiu  migH 
have  pi^ved  l^w  efficacioue  for  the  falvation  of  the  GOottitutioD,. 
than  the  simple  light  of  that  perfiefct  exemplar  of  private  yirtu^ 
mih  which  oar  late  king  illttniined,  uid,  as  it  were,  coasecralea 
the  crown  he  wore. 

**  Reepecting  this  portion  of  his  character,  there  will  be»  we  ber 
lieipe»  Utile  dtfefeaee  of  opiaten.  to  eelihialtng  Che  ftatiUM»«f 
hbmind  we  hsTO  hardly  the  same  materiab  or  opporinHkieafiMr 
fanning  an  accinraie  jadgaent ;  and^  to  sajr  the  trMi»  this  oeasi* 
deration  it  of  yety  secondary  iosportance.  We  do  not  kiMnr  whov 
ther  the  ofieutrence  of  extraordinary  talents  and  energy  in  the  so-, 
vereiga  woilld  not  in  our  state  be  father  inconrenient  than  useful* - 
The  powers  of  the  kte  king's  mind  were  not  pecbaps  of  what  is 
consldei«d  the  higliest  order,  bnt  he  was  confessedly  endowed 
with  a  sound,  vigorous,  practical  understiioding,  which  commenlj 
led  ban  Hgbt  in  his  judgment  of  men  and  things ;  and  ofteBy 
iJerhaps,  as  fhr  as  ordkiary  afidrs  were  concerned,  to  condu^iofia 
vaote  adcimte  and  safe  than  might  have  been  arrived  at  by  intel- 
leets  of  a  fhier  temper.  In  his  application  to  business  he  was  i^piH. 
lar  lind  tdead  v  f  and  the  reports  of  all  those  at  all  qualified  ta 
Judge}  agree  in  affirming  that  he  always  betraj^  an  intellieeiica. 
petSsetly  competent  to  the  proper  comprehension  of  the  suDjeda 
whieh  were  submitted  to  hhi  consideration. '  His  ediicatiott  had 
been  rather  neglected  \  and  his  reading  was  supposed  to  be  neithiM^ 
Mtensive  Hdf  systematic  t  but  he  was  mr  firom  deficient  hi  infortMH 
tion*  He  had  cultivated  a  habit  of  contmual  inquiry  in  his  hiter? 
Mu^fseirith  dtfaefS)  an  intercourse,  we  may  obserre,  which  fipem 
hte  general  frankness  of  dlspositton,  tnduded  a  nludi  greater  va^ 
riety  of  classes  than  might  have  been  expected ;  and  in  the  couisq 
of  this,  his  mind,  aided  by  his  natimd  acuteness  of  observation*  aa^ 
tn  ukicommon  retention  of  memory,  had  acquired  a  tnaas  of  vaxioua 
And  ttseftal  knowledge,  such  as  perhaps  has  been  possemed  by  feir 
persona  in  his  station,  and  which  from  its  practical  nature*  and 
tdnneaion  with  men  as  Aey  actually  exist,  was,  perhaps,  of  sQ 
others,  the  kind  of  Infbrmation  that  he  was  most  likdy  to  turn  lb 
geod  account  in  the  exiercise  of  the  duties  of  his  station. 

V  in  the  ordinary  habiu  <tf  his  life  he  was  eminentlj  ample  and 
iitiifbtm ;  he  had  not  a  tsste  but  was  characteristically  manly  aol 
appropriate  to  the  character  of  an  English  gentleman.  It  has  beso 
truly  observed,  that  even  his  timusemems  were  palrietio,  and  tiie 
falterest  which  be  shewed  himself  to  take  In  agricultural  process 
and  ekperiment,  was  not  less  honourable  to  his  taste  than  it  m^ 
useful  by  its  example ;  which,  it  is  probable,  co*operated  materiifflf 
4n  maintaining  that  love  of  a  country  life  whtch  sdll  happll/  ooit- 
tinues  «e  disthigaish  our  landed  proprietors.'^   ?•  s. 

Of  the  fidelity  of  the  outline  in  this  piciore,  there  can  be 
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no  ^JMstioB :  and  we  tbink,  the  teaches  with  which  it  hci» 
been  filled  ap,  are  at  once  deltcate  and  spirited.  The  poli- 
tical reflection6  which  immediately  succeed^  may  not  nmyer* 
salty  find  such  nnquatified  approbation.  But  what  poHUcal 
refiections  can  hope  to  be  aniversally  or  unqualifiedly  ap* ' 
proted  ?  Evisn  those}  however,  who  do  not  as  c(»rdial{y  at-. 
«eiit  to  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  founded*  as  we  do. 
p{uselves>  can  feel  qo  difference  of  opinion  as  to  th^  tenper 
with  which,  they  are  expressed. 

On  the ,  wi^drawiog  of  the  Bill  of  Puns  and  Pepallief 
Agaiost  the  Queen,  we  find  the  remarks  below* 

*'  Thus  ended  this  important  and  eventful  session.  We  have 
forebome  to  give  in  this  part  of  our  volume  any  details  of  the  ex^ 
pression  of  popular  triumph  and  exultation  with  which  the  aban* 
dooment  of  the  bill  was  received  in  almost  every  part  of  the  islandi 
our  readers  will  find  m  our  chronicle  o^  domestic  occurrenQ^ 
sufficiently  copious  accounts  as  well  of  the  particulars  of  this  g^pe- 
ral  Jubilee,  as  of  the  proceedings  of  her  majesty  and  her  partisans 
durmg  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  result  of  the  investigatioa 
was  universally  hailed  by  her  miyesty's  friends  as  a  most  signii^ 
friumjAf  and  extraordinary  as  this  application  of  the  word  musi 
appe^r»  we  believe  it  was  used  with  perfect  sincerity  by  ^be  class  . 
of  persons  in  ouestion*  No  decision  of  the  house  of  lords  would 
nave  at  all  affected  their  conviction  of  her  majesty's  innpceoce; 
that  conviction  had  been  formed  and  avowed  before  the  inq^iiiy 
j|>egan;  it  was  apparently  strengthened  by  the  evidence  given 
^gainst  her  majesty;  and  consequently  provided  she  evaded  the 
ftperation  of  tlie  threatened  bill,  it  most  in  their  opinion  hai^e  beeyi 
immaterial  to  her  honouri  under  wliat  circumstances  the  escape 
was  effected. 

<'  These  observations  of  course  apply  to  a  part  of  the  people 
pnly,  though  that  part  includes  a  larger  and  more  respectable  body 
than  we  should  have  expected  to  have  found  affected  by  such  sin- 
gular hallucination  of  intellect.  With  all  parties  however,  and 
fdl  classes,  the  abandonment  of  the  bill  was  a  subject. of  i^incere 
congratulation ;  particularly  must  it  have  been  so  with  those  at- 
tached to  the  government ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  difiScult  tq 
point  out  any  pretext  under  which  ministers  could  have  extricated 
themselves  from  the  embarrassing  position  in  which  they  found 
themselves,  more  ingeniouslv  convenient  than  the  evolution  by 
which,  after  obtaining  from  the  house  of  lords  a  decision  in  some 
degree  justificatory  of  their  proceedings  against  the  queen,  tbey 
got  rid  of  the  proceeding  itself,  upon  the  plea  of  a  consideration 
unconnected  cither  with  the  justice  or  the  general  expediency  of 
the  measure.  We  cannot  forbear  the  suspicion  that  there  was 
more  of  political  tactics  than  of  conscientious  doubt  in  the  difficult 
iies  which  were  raised  respecting  the  point  of  divorce.  For  our- 
f elves  fre  confess  we  da  not  understand  them.    It  is  not  preter 
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Uyit  in  tlte  ctifle  of  adultay  cfNOtaiitted  bjr  a  qiietii  wilb  a  Bntiriv 
subject,  the  plea  of  provocatioD  on  the  part  of  the  huabaad  irould. 
legally 'shelter  her  from  the  penalty  of  high  treaaon,  deaounced  by 
our  law  upon  such  delinqi^ocy.    And  it  is  not  easy  to  compre-. 
hend  how  the  same  considerations  which  in  this  instance  are  helcL 
to  sanction  such  extremity  of  punishment,  would  hot  equally  jus- 
tify the  simple  measure  of  divorce  under  circumstances  essentially 
SdenticaL     we  readily  admit  that  if  the  divorce  were  called  for 
merely  as  a  means  of  pergonal  relief  to  the  husband,  theobjedioii' 
drawn  from  his  majesty's  supposed  conduct,  and  the  ordinary 
practice  of  our  law  in  sinrilar  cases  might  bold  good.    But  any 
such  object  has  been  all  along  studiously  disclaimed  by  ministers* 
The  ^juestion  has  been  throughout  put  upon  public  grounds;  and 
these,  as  it  appears  to  us,  would  go  as  far  to  justify  the  release  of 
Oie  sovereign  from  the  bond  of  connection  with  a  woman  accused 
of  degrading  or  crimipal  conducti  as  to  sanction  the  depriving  of 
the  accused  individual  of  her  rank,  title,  and  privileges  as  queen. 

*'  With  respect  to  the  great  question  of  her  majesty's  guilt  or 
innocence,  we  shall  say  but  little ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  altogether 
superfluous  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  subjecti  after  the  very 
/uH  and  copious  extracts  which,  we  have  given  from  the  discussidnk 
in  the  house  of  lords ;  it  would  not  be  easy  to  suggest  any  thfog 
on  either  side  of  the  question  that  had  not  been  anticipated  In  the 
preceding  debates.  There  were  undoubtedly  'difficulties  in  tlic 
case ;  difficulties  whicli,  as  it  seems  to  us,  lay  not  so  much  in  any 
particular  deficiency  or  contrariety  of  the  evidence,  as  in  certain 
parts  of  the  queen's  own  conduct,  which  without  question  do  seem 
JDConsistent  with  the  supposition  of  her  majesty's  consciousness  of 
guilt.  Setting  aside  th^  consideration  of  th^e,  we  must  say,  that 
tlie  direct  evidence  against  her  appears  to  us  to  affisrd  an  acca<i 
mulation  of  pfesomptive  proof,  which;  of  itself,  wo  should  think  ' 
irresistible.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  contradictioos  to  whjc& 
the  witnesses  for  the  bill  had  exposed  themselves ;  of  the  equivo- 
cations of  Demont,  and  the  forgetfulness  of  Majocchi.  We  arq 
not  qualified  to  decide  how  far  the  objections  which  have  beeii 
raised  of  this  nature  are  in  a  legal  point  of  view  adequate  to  da- 
mage the  credibility  of  the  persons  in  question ;  but  for  the  roost 
part,  they  have  not  tended  inateriatly  to  diminish  our  moral  be- 
lief in  the  general  accuracy  of  the  story.  We  do  not  know  that 
they*  are  greater  than  were  necessarily  to  be  anticipated  under 
such  circumstances,  from  such  persons.  Every  one  must  have 
observed  the  singular  inaccuracy  of  observatioti  respecting  iliih 
simplest  facts,  indulged  in  by  uneducated  people.  Tliehr  t^n. 
dency  to  exaggeration  in  state^raent  is  not  Tess  remarkable,  parti^ 
cularly  in  cases  where  they  have  wholly  to  depend  upon  their  re^ 
collection.  Our  surprise  is  rather  that  more  contriidictipns  ao^ 
inconsistencies  were  not  elicited  in  the  coarse  of  ^ch  longail$l 
perplcxjng  examinations."  P.  259, 
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*  In  the  second  diyision  of  the  rolame^  an  entirely  new  head 
lias  been  inserted,  bearing^  the  title  of  *^  Philosophical  and 
literary  Miscellany."  It  comprises  extracts  fr^m  the  fo- 
re^^  and  domestic  journals  of  Science ;  papers  read  before 
learned  Societies,  &c.  &c. :  and  appears  to  ns  to  form  a 
▼finable  assemblage  of  disco veries»  which  can  only  other- 
wise be  attained  by  conanlting  a  variety  of  different  autho- 
rities. A.  list  of  books  and  pamphlets  published  during  the 
current  year^  is  annexed  at  the  close*  and  sopplies  another 
deficiency,  thcr  existi^iice  of  which  has  often  surprised  us. 
We  heartily  rejoice  to  find  a  ^ork  of  so  much  importance, 
ecmdueted  with  so  much  jodginent  and  diligence  ^  and  wo 
doubt  not,-  that  the  snceeeding  volomes  will  fully  realize  the 
high  promise  held  out  by  the  present. 


Art*  IX.  '  jR£mark$  an  the  Universal  Education  of  the 

Lower  Classes^  and  on  the  Principles  of  Mr.  Broughawts 

1   Plan,  as  Aff^ting  the  Ediahlished  Church :  in  a  Sermon^ 

'  preached  at    the  Monthly  Lecture  at  •  St.  Lawrence's 

'    Churchy  Reading,  Berkshire,  Jan,  8,  1833.     By  the  Revi 

Arthur  Edward  Howman,  M.A.  Prebendary  of  Salis- 

hury.  '  8vo.    pp.  96.     Rivingtons.    1833. 

This  is  a  plain,  sensible  discourse,  on  a  very  important 
subject.  None<  of  our  readers  can  be  unacquainted  with' 
the  insidipus  attempt  which  is  making  to  abolish  the  Na- 
iioBbl  System  of  Eclucation,  and  to  erect  upon  its  ruins  a 
platform  of  infidelity :  for  in  no  other  light  can  we  consider 
a  Bill  which  openly  professes  the  necessity  of  not  teaching 
any  Kelfgiop  at  all.  It  is  sickeoing  to  be  compelled  so  often- 
to  i-eturn  to  a  thrice  told  tale :  and  there  is  a  difiicolty,  per- 
haps,  in  preserving  due  temper  and  moderation  when  we  are 
caUed  upon^  at  every  turn,  to  restate  those  arguments  which' 
ciEirry  almost  intuitive  conviction  to  ourselves ;  and  which, 
from  their  truth  and  necessity,  have  become  parts,  as  it  were, 
of  our  own  minds.  But  as  the  enemy  is  incessant  and  unwearied 
in  his  attacks,  so  should  we  be  also  in  our  vigilance  of  de- 
fence. We  must  be  prepared  to  combat  reasoning,  pr^u- 
dice  and  artifice:  to  meet  hostility  in  the  fair  field  of  con- 
troversy,  and  to  guard  against  the  more  dangerous  inroad 
of  the  seeming  familiar  friend,  who  ranges  himself  awhile 
by  our  side,  tteit  he  may  find  more  ready  occasion  to  do  »" 
wrong. 
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The  aJbfltract  of  ^u  Biroaghaoi's  KU  ccHKtwm  tbe  Mlmr< 
ing  pcovi4QA&  under  tt^  H^ad  of  Tuitipii. 


I 


'*  I.  fhe  OiBclating  Miniistori  on  €»ch  vactncy  of  the  ft 
place>  i(  to  fix  the  hoyrs  of  teachhi|^, — not  more  thaa  eight  nor 
Iqb8  thmi  ^ix  hours  a  dsy :  ancl  the  times  of  vacation  not  aaore  d|aa 
twice  a  |Oar,  and  a  fortnight  each  time,  or  a  momh  if  in  one  rm« 
C9tiai$  »-*lo  aflix  the  atrae  in  the  School-Roosa* 

«•  IL  The  Holy  Soriptimii  le  hie  taught :  the  eflicntaig  Mink, 
tor,  if  he  plefBet>  dipoi^ag^  from  thne  lo  time,  any  paiwagrt  he 
may  ihiak  ^t  to  be  tauf;ht  anong  otbeia*  « 

**  III.  iHa  ether  lebgieiii  Book  wfantaver  te  he  uieA  or  tangte 
le  Ie9«Hi» ;  eo  Book  wiAout  oSieiatinig  Mlmfter'a  ^pprob^kti^ii  ^  upA  i 

np  religious  Wqf^p^  e^^o^t  (h^  I^ra'a  Pxt^^,  cue  other  pa^af^^i^ 
of  Scripture. 

**  IV.  Church  Catechism  to  be  taught  half  of  one  day  in  the 
week ;  and,  if  the  officiating  Minister  thinks  proper,  at  a  School 
Meeting  on  Sund^^y  Evening,  not  exceeding  tbi^ee  hours. 

**  V.  No  Child  to  be  punished,  rebuked,  admonished,  or  other- 
wise molested,  for  being  absent  with  leave  of  its  parents,  goardiads, 
or  persons  having  care  of  it,  at  the  tijncia  when  tjie  Phiircti  Cate« 
chjum  IS  taught. 

^^^  YI.  Schdara  to  attend  the  Parish  Church  oaca  ov(^  Sa9day. 
wiftb  their  %Ia3ter,  jinlew  they  attepd  wiidi  th^r  pa^ent9  or  (kben 
having  C9re  of  th^oi  t  but  no  child  to  be  punished,  rc^uke^  ad« 
monished,  or  otherwise  molested,  for  not  so  attending,  if  the  par 
rents  or  guardians  signify  a  wish  tp  that  effect,  and  tb|tt  the  child 
attends  sopue  other  place  of  Christian  worship. 

**  VIL  Beadinff,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic^  to  hf^  tha  IftiWCV 
Ui^ght  in  all  Parish  Schools."    Appendix^  p.  31* 

.  FroDH  these  premises  we  iuiay  mako  th^  (oUowipg  dedoc^ 
iiona.  Istr  That  as  reading,  ivnting,  apd  arithineiiQ  ar^  the 
only  ^inga  to  ha  taaght.  Religion  of  apy  kii^d  is  certainly 
noi  to  he  taught.  2odIy.  That  a3  Beligioa  is  not  to  ok 
taeght,  the  Holy  Soriptares  arjB  oaly  tp  ha  ^miUi^d  fi^r  the 
fuirpose  oi  teaching  reading*  3dly .  Th^t,  by  thie  parfopoptory 
epLchisioii  of  alt  Charch  of  England  formai^eSf  ono  othac 
tJhieg  besides  readiegf  wiijting,  wd  arithmetioi  wil}  be  taight^ 
iiapiely,  that  the  Chnroh  of  Bitgland  w  aaoapepflary, 

Wo  leavQ  th^e  dedaetions  without  a  pomniaatp  Wbethar 
tb0  objepts  tp  whiob  they  point  are  iq  the  pontainplatioii  of 
tiie  framerif  and  sappcnrterci  of  the  BiU  it  if  not  for  as  to  de- 
cide ;  bn)L  that  such  is  the  immediate  and  necessary  ten^ernqr 
of  jlf^  prpvi$ioQfi,  no  man  who  ha^  eyes  to  see  can  deny. 

We  rejpi^p,  therefore,  to  $Qd  tM  pabUo  jJlt^U^n  i% 
awakened  to  the  moinentoas  change  which  i«  projected:  a^ 
that  there  is  little  otiance  that  the  death-warrant  of  oii|r  ^jp* 
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tftMidmeiat  wiH  be  smogsglefd  tbroogfc  Ike  JLieg^iriatiire,  froitt 
iMdt  df  fiJleiffttMft  cto  the  eart  of  its  ftrtencls.  Hf.  Ho^vsmbi 
has  very  forcibly  stated  the  dangers  which  stifretiB^  oib^  in 
some  parts  of  his  Sermon  his  language,  perhaps,  requires  a 
little  qualification^  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  misunderstood 
ift  milsirepresented :  but  if  we  interpret  his  tneaniag,  fts  we 
think  we  do,  correctly,  there  can  be  no  distrrepanoe  of  cfv- 
nion  abdot  his  main  position  aftiong  any  of  bis  ^teftfaren. 

From  Cotitithians  tx.  26.  the  Preacher  inonlcaites  the  ne^ 
cessity  of  temperance  and  moderation  in  all  thtogs  r*and  di- 
rects his  obs^vactions  with  considerable  dexterity  to  the 
sfi^^ftnb'dtidant  efTe/tvescence  of  zeal  by  which  onr  trmes  are 
diiitinguishecl. 

'<<  At  kib  period  of  ihe  world,  nor  in  any  other  eountrvi  has  there 
ever  %eeh  found  a  greater  exertion  in  the  caitte  of  benevdenoe 
than  we  now  witness  in  this  kingdom.    Individuals  and  societies 
are  aliioe  anxious  in  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  others ;  and  ia- 
ileed  it  seems  to  be  almost  a  point  of  contention  who  shall  be  fore- 
most, ^ot  only  in  relieving  immediate  distress,  and  promoting  the 
coolfort  and  happiness  of  all  around  them,  but  also  in  the  pendi-i 
nent  improvement  of  tlie  condition  of  mankind.    It  is  melancholy 
to  re&ect,  tliat  motives  so  exeellent  and  objects  so  beneficial,  should 
ever  fail  of  perfect  success.    But  we  Cannot  conceal  from  ourselves 
'ihe  painful  fact,  that  this  is  too  often  the  r^ult.    "We  cannot  hide 
fi'btti  our  obseiSration,  the  too  frequent  waiit  of  Chat  terajperate  dis- 
^^cretfon  with  which  the  best  intended  exertioos  ought  always  to  be 
^companied.    We  cannot  but  often  perceive  a  too  zealous  and 
'ilkii^taken  exerdse  of  benevolence  itself,  which  however  amiable 
9n  ito  principle,  may,  if  carried  to  an  extreme,^  dr  misapplied,  have 
-a  tendency  to  produce  efifects  very  different  from  tliose  which  were 
*its  original  object.    With  the  most  laudable  motives  we  often  take 
our  stand  on  the  plausibility  of  an  abstract  question,  without  oen- 
sidering  how  its  nature  and  character  maiy  be  altered  when  quali* 
ified  tty-plirtiailar  drcomstanoes,  dr  reducad  torpraikioti  operation. 
'  And  with'^qoally  amiable,  bat  intetnpetale  teal,  «»o.^iess  ^wward 
•«t  dbjeet,  firaiseworlihy  in  itself  till  it  Teaches  «  ipatniciotts  eK« 
HitaM^  and  convesis  a  blessing  iato  a  oatamity.     Hovetoy 'will  ever 
-:faave  itschailMB.     Mew  schemes,  however  wild  and  firndfid^in- 
•"■ladlly  attractiour  attention,  n^flst  those  of  loig  ekahlirionont, 
ShOQgh  of  .aokmowkdged  utility,  retiie  from  obsOTvatlon,  «nd  al- 
Mwt  escape  our  notice.    Whilst  our  thiiqghts  are  wichdrowii  fiiom 
olijfcti  of  ifldi^Hitable  merit,  our  means  are  BsigappMed.on  doiibtAil 
'  «T  precarious  puisnits.    And  when  we  tmm  oar  qres  on  die  infinite 
^netjr  of  mid  and  exttai«igant  projects  wbidi  are  now  oonstantly 
brought  forward,  pmssed  upon  die  public  attention,  and  prose. 
4utea  to«B  eothttMastic  eiitveme,  with  air^  idea  roAerthan  that  of 
<*  temperate  in  all  things/' can  we  hesitate  to  tbbk  tbat^sno- 
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dero  b^erolenoe  is  wastinip  ber  0treogth»  and  misappljbg  ber> 
retoacces  oa  doubtful  or  noirorthy  objects,  and  by  intemperate  and 
impnident  means."     F.  9. 

Hence  MnHowman  passes  to  the  projected  system  of 
Universal  £docation :  and  it  is  to  this  part  of  hts  discoarsa 
that  we  referred  when  we  hinted  a  wish  that  his  expressions 
bad  been  somewhat  more  dbtinet.  Without  citing  the  pas- 
sage we  shall  state  in  brief  what  we  believe  to  be  the  opinions 
6(  the  Preacher,  and  what  most  assuredly  are  our  own ; 
namely,  that  a  certain  extent  of  education  is  desirable  for 
all ;  bat  that  reKgions  instruction  should  be  the  basis  of  tba^ 
education :  and  that,  if  a  National  Religion  be  established.' 
in  schools  created,  protected  and  supported  by  National 
authority,  that  National  Religion  should  ber  taught.  In 
no  othenway  can  we  imagine  how  a  National  ReHgion 
is  to  continue  in  existence :  for  in  these  cases  there  i&  no 
such  thing  as  neutrality.  Those  who  are  not  with  .qs,  are 
against  us :  and  the  lukewarm  and  the  indifiRorent,  those  wh* 
abstain  from  gathering,  diminish  our  harvest  jnst  as  largely 
as  those  who  scatter. 

Such,  ^we  feel  little  doubt,  are  Mr.  Howman's  sentiments  r 
though  from  a  slight  ambiguity  of  language  he  might  be  sup- 
posed, at  first  sight,  to  be  uniavourable  to  the  edncatioti  of 
the  poor  on  general  principles.  (P.  11,  &c.')  That  many 
very  well-meaning  persons  have  thought  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, we  are  unfortunately  compelled  to  admit:  but  there  is 
a  clearness  an()  .precision  in  the  other  points  to  which  3fr. 
Howman  addresses  himself,  which  leaves  us  most  i:eluctai|t 
to  believe  that  his  judgment  ia  clouded  in  this  single  io- 
stance ;  and  indeed  he  himself  has  relieved  us  from  me  diffi« 
cttlty  in  a  subsequent  passage. 

**  I  hope  I  am  not  misunderstood.  Nothing  can  be  fttther 
from  my  intention,  than  to  advocate  the  cause  of  ignorance,  or  to 
maintain  the  opinion  that  we  ought  not  to  improve  to  the  utmost 
of  our  power  those  iaculties  with  which  a  land  Providenee  haa 
blessed  us.  Most  ardently  do  I  wish  that  all  would  educate  tli^ 
youth ;— educate  them  in  the  sound  principles  of  religion  and  vivr 
tue^  and  the  solid  convictions  of  reason  .and  reflection,  according 
to  their  own  conscientious  persuasion  of  the  truth,  and  conformably 
to  the  duties  of  their  respective  stations  in  life;— principles,  capa- 
ble of  guiding  and  supporting  them  under  the  trials  and  temptations 
of  the  world,  and  of  exciting  them  to  their  duty  to  God  and  man : 
— but  not  in  that  superficiaJ,  incomplete,  and  dangerous  way,  ..to 
which  every  system  intended  for  universal  application  must  be 
liable,*'    P.  27.  . 
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The  soand  reasoning  i a  the*  fulfowing  remarks  amply  jus- 
tifies us  for  eictracting  them  at  length.  ^ 

**  It  has  been  exultingly  asserted,  that  we  are  already  materially 
altered ; — ^that  we  are  become  *  a  thinking  and  a  reasoning  pco* 
pie  V  So  far  as  we  think  and  reason  for  the  eomprehension  and 
perforotance  of  the  respective  duties  of  oar  peculiar  stations  in 
society,  we  shall  doubtless  do  well.  BtiC  if  we  step  beyond  it,  if 
vaiuly  conscious  of  our  improved  abilif  ies»  we  forgut  our  own  par- 
ticular province,  and  officiously .  intrude  ousselves  into  the  duties 
and  situations  of  others,  for  whioh,  whatever  we  may  suppose,  we 
may  not  be  so  well  qualified,  such  an  exertion  of  increased  intellect 
will  be  no  subject  of  satisfaction,  hut  rather  a  misfortune  which 
we  may  have  cause  to  deplore.  When  every  one  is  urged  to  thinlc 
and  reason  for  himself,  though  his  capacity  be  narrow,  his  inform- 
ation partial,  and  his  passions  ill  regulated,  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
-say  where  the  limit  of  imagination  will  be  found.  And  if  all  are 
to  fancy  themselves  ihtalified  to  become  polemical  divines ;— if  all 
are  enabled  to  enter  into  the  disgusting  bickerings  of  party  poli- 
tics ;-^  all  are  to  give  opinions  on  legislation,  and  sit. iu  judgment 
«n  the  ittterpretittion  of  those  laws  by  which  they  are  to  ^e  go- 
veroed ; — it  will  be  difficult  to  foresee  where  the  advantages  of 
aucb  a  system  will  commence,  or  where  its  evils  will  terminate.'* 
P*  13. 

'*  We  are  often  reminded  f  of  an  expression  of  our  -late  amiable 
Sovereign,  who  is  said  to  have  declared,  that  '  he  hoped  the  time 
would  come  when  every  poor  child  in  his  dominions  would  be  able 
to  read  his  Bible/  A  benevolent  and  pious  wish,  in  which  all  may 
sincerely  participate,  as  it  clearly  pointed  out  the  end  for  which 
these  means  were  considered  desirable,  vis.  the  attainment  of  re- 
ligious instruction.  It  was  not  the  hope  expressed  in  general 
terms,  merely  that  every  one  should  be  able  to  read,  but  that  he 
should  read  one  particular  book,  and  of  course  for  one  obvious 
purpose.  But  when,  according  to  the  system  in  contemplation, 
the  child's  education  is  finished,  that  is  to  say,  when  he  is  taught 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  nothing  else  (for  nothing 
else  is  allowed  to  be  taught),  is  it  certain  that  he  x»iU  read  his 
Bible,  or  read  it  to  any  good  purpose?  With  no  instructionto 
■apply  hhn  with  principle  and  form  his  judgment,  will  he  not 
rather  select  those  books  which  most  accord  with  the  worldlf 
maxims  and  motives  which  he  has  never  been  taught  to  correct. 


*  **  Vide  a  Report  of  a  Speech  in  Parliament  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  Sci- 
nQB(lS31),  wherein  the  Minister  is  told  that  '  he  mast  be  more  explicit, — ^tKat 
tba  peop4e  of  this  couotrsr  will  no  looger  uke  things  upon  Xnist.  as  il^y  ftr- 
merly  did;-*tbat  we  were  becfMnioK  a  thinking  and  a  reasooiug  people  $>-r( hat 
groups  of  men  were  to  be  'seen  at  tHe  comer  of  every  street,  di8cus<in)g  the  tea- 
dsficf ,  and  reaionifig  upon  the  propriety  of  every  poblie  measure,'  See.  a:e." 
t  <<  At  Bible  Society  Meetings.** 
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and  tfaoM  bad  paMiofM  mbidt  he  has  neither  the.  power  hot  ihe 
inclination  to  regulate."    F,  21. 

^  It  may  safdy  be  asserted,  that  all  plans  For  the  improvement 
of  BoaBkindy  hewever  speoions  and  pfamaibleia  other  re^peotSp  musf 
b#.ib9eked  upon  mkk  candon  and  suspicion^  on  proportion  as  they 
are. detached  from  religion;  and  that  those  espccialiy  wfaieh  are 
tgfwUmatkaUy  luiconnected  with  religion,  both  in  principle  and 
practicet  have  no  claims  (o  our  8upport«  in  companson  with  ihose 
establishments  of  tried  and  acknowiedged  ntiiity,  wjuch  nro- 
daim  '  Glory  to  God**  while  they  are  practiBing  *  Good  vUl.to 
V"     P.  24. 


Mr.  Howman  in  a  short  Appendix  points  out  the  fitnhrr 
metamorphoses  which  the  projected  system  has  undergone. 
First,  we  had  **  Lancastertan  Schools/'  in  which  the  Bible 
W9A  used,  but  no  instruction  was  given  in  Religion.  As  the 
feeling  of  liberality  extended  itself,  the  QuidLer  was  d^osed« 
and  we  were  invited  to  ''  Schools'for  all ;"  next  to  '*  British 
flild  Foreign  Schools/'  though  it  is  not  ea^^  as  Mr.  Howman 
observes,  to  aee  kow  Foreign  schools  can  be  established  in 
iUsoountry;  and. the  name  was  only  assumed  as  a  link  ef 
connexion  with  the  other  great  dissenting  engine  which  bears 
the  same  tnagnftnimoos  prefix.  Xiostly,  we  have  '^  Sohooh 
on  the  Royal  British  System/'  in  order  that  a  false  impres- 
sion may  be  conveyed  that  these  institutions  exclusively  pos- 
sess Royal  patronage.  We  are  far  from  undervaluing  this 
when  legitimately  obtained ;  but  every  body  knows  how  easily 
Royal  good  nature  is  prevailed  upon  to  fill  anniversary  chairs : 
ana  with  what  overweening  presumption  this  high  sounding 
epithet  is  assumed,  even  if  it  be  for  no  loftier  purpose  than 
to  dignify  antibilioua  piUs,  desiccated  compost,  or  infallibfe 
compIaist^% 
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for  lfS2k^  Parte  land  2. 

Papers  on  Mathematical  and  Physical  Subjects » 

In  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  department  of  science 
there  are  several  highly  interesting  papers  in  the  present 
Tolnme  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  We  propose  to 
give  a  brief  review  of  one  or  two  of  the  most  inpor* 
tant  of  these  commnnications ;    being  obliged  by  oar 

«  <*  Uke  ii.  ti."* 
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«efli8i7  liails  to  confine  oncselTAS  .to  little  more  than  a  beni 
^nomeratioii  of  the  re«t« 

T1i»  firat  paper  we  shall  present. to  the  Motioe.  of  cor 

.feadeia^  it  an  aoeoimt  of /expecimehts  to  determine  the  times 

^  vibrtttion  of  tkependnlnm  in  different  latitadea,  by  Cap* 

•tain  Bdward  Sabine»  of  tbe  royal  raiment  of  ArtiUery, 

F.a.8.  and  F.L.S. 

'    The  importanoe  of  multiplying  tbe  namber  of  obsenrations 
•of  the  length  ol  the  pendnlam  vibrating  seconds  in  different 
.  latitudes,  with  a  view  to  affording  data  for  the  more  exaot 
.determination  of  the  figure  ot  the  earthi  has  been  universally 
^adositted  among  |>hilosophers,  and  is  indeed  evident  to  any 
one  whot  is  alive  to  the  interest  excited  i^  snob  queations* 
In  addition  to  the  various  observations  of  the  length  of  the 
eeconds'  pendulum  hitherto  made  by  observers  in  different 
parts  of  the  eartht  it  was  therefore  highly  desirable  that  the 
.4»pportaaity  aflforded  by  the  late  nor&em  expeditions^  for 
niaking  similar  ^baarvations  in  those  hidi  latitndest  should 
.not.  be  lost  ;^  and  at  the  instance  of  the  fioyal  Society » Cap- 
tain Sabine^  of  whose-  qualificatbna  for  the  employment  m 
every  poiat  of  view,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  say  any  thmg, 
was  jentmsted  with  the  province  of  making  tbe  neoessaiy  ob- 
*«arvationa  at  convenient  stations  during  the  expedition ;  and 
was  firom  the  same  source  supplied  wi£  the  requisite  instm- 
.ttoots  and  apparatus,  carefully  prepared  under  the  ablest  su- 
perintendance.    The  paper  before  us  contains  a  ^oicriptioii 
of  the  instruments  with  which  be  was  furnished,  and  gives 
the  detail&of  the  numerous  observations  by  which  his  conclo- 
aiona  were  obtained  and  verified ;  and  which,  considering  the 
nnJEHvonrable  state  of  circumstances  for  such  operaU<ms« 
were  carried  on  with  extvaordinaiy  precision;  and  display 
an  admirable  union  of  skill  in  observing,  with  unshaken 
perseverance  in  encountering  all  the  various  difliculties  with 
'Which  his  undertaking  was  necessarily  attended.    These  we 
night  naturally  presume  must  have  heen  cmisiderable  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  and  we  find  such  suppositions  abund* 
andy  confirmed  in  the  diffsrent  parts  of  Captain  Sabine's 
sarrative. 

His  paper  eonunences  with  a  description  of  the  instru- 
aaenta  enn[>loyed.  These  consisted  of  two  brass  pendninnM 
of  invaimie  ibrm,  furnished  with  knife  edges  for  suspension : 
two  docks  (the  same  wbich  accompanied  Ciqptafn  Cook  on 
hia  voyage)  and  several  excellent  chronometers,  a  transit  in* 

•atramentt  ftc 

The  ipietbod  of  proceeding  adopted  by  Captain 
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these  operatioDft  was  somewhat  different  in  detail^  thongb  th^ 
same  in  principle,  as  that  employed  by  Captain  Kater»  in  his 
researches  ofa  similar  natare;  of  which  we  have  formerly  given 
^an  acconnt.    The  plan  of  this  last,  our  readers  may  reeollect, 
•copsist^din  comparing  the  number  of  vibrations  of  a  detached 
.  in  variablependniam  with  that  of  a  clock  regulated  by  astrono- 
inical  observations ;  whereas,  in  the  present  experiments,  the 
<invariable  pendulum  instead  of  being  detached,  was  substi- 
tuted as  the  pendulum  of  the  clock.     For  each  clock,  a  pen- 
.dulum  of  this  kind  furnished  with  knife  edges,  was  made,  and 
suspended   on  plates  of  agate   furnished  with  levels,:  no 
account  is  given  of  the  principled  on  which  the  constriictian 
of  the  pendulums  was  regulated:  it  appears  however,  from 
,the  observations  recorded,  that  they  must  have  been  of  such 
.a  length  as  not  to  cause  any  very  great  difference  in  the 
clock's  rate  of  going,  from  correct  time.   The  method  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  observations,  consisted  in  comparing  the  rate  of 
.the  clocks  with  the  time  indicated  by  transits  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  over  the  meridian  when  the  weather  permitted ;  and 
when  it  was  unfavourable  several  excellent  ohronometws 
^werei  the  standard  of  comparison.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pen- 
< dulum  a  graduated. arc  was  fixed,  and  the  number  of  vibra- 
:tions  was  corrected  according  to  Captain  Katec's  method  for 
•the  difference  of  the  arcs  described. .  Other  correctionjs  were 
also  applied  for  the  temperature,  elevation,  and  buoyancy  of 
the  air ;  and  thus  was  obtained  th^  correct  number  of  yibra- 
.tions  of  the  pendulum  employed  in  a  mean  solar. day:  this 
•determination  was  made  with  the  greatest  care  at  each  sta- 
tion; and  hence  the  length  of  the  seconds*  pendulum  at  that 
.station  was  calculated,  assuming  the  length  in  the  latitude  of 
London  from  Captain  Kater^s  determination. 

The  experiments  described  were  made  during  two  vojajps 
to  the  north,  one  in  the  summer  of  1818,  and.the.  other  in 
1819  and  1820.  In  the  first  voyage  only  one  of  the  clocks 
and  pendulums  was  t^en  out,  the  other.beingatthe  same 
time  sent  with  .  Mr.  Fisher  to  Spitsbergen.  In  the  second 
expedition  both  were  employed. 

r  in  the  first  voyage  the  ships  anchored  for  a  short  time  in 
•Brhssa  Sound,  Shetland.  Here  the  instruments  were  landed, 
and  ^e  number  of  vibrations  of  the  pendulam  in  a  mean  so- 
lar day,  was  determined  with  every  attention  to  accuracy. 
.The  results  of  these  and  all  the  other  observations  are  given 
in  a  tabular  form. 

The  expedition  having  ascended  Davis's  Straits,  till  stop- 
.ped.by  a  teniporary  ^ccumnlation  of  Jce,  which  promised 
some  days  detention,  the  clocks  were  landed  on  a  small  island 
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called  Wajgot,  or  Hare  Island,  id  lat.  70^  26^.  and  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  was  ascertained  as  before. 

No  other  6pportanity  of  pursuing  these  experiments  pre- 
sented itself  during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage ;  and  on  the 
return  of  the  ships  to  England^  the  observations  were  repeated 
in  London,  and  the  number  of  vibrations  there  determined. 

Both  clocks  were  taken  on  the  second  expedition,  which 
afforded  only  one  opportunity  of  continuing  the  observations, 
but  this  was  at  a  station  of  great  importance  with  reference 
to  the  object  of  the  experiments,  at  Melville  Island,  during 
the  winter  between  1819  and  1820.  The  narrative  of  Captain 
Sabine  at  this  point  becomes  peculiarly  interesting :  and  the 
more  so  from  the  variety  of  obstacles  which  the  nature  of  his 
.singular  situation  placed  in  his  way,  but  which  with  the  most 
skilful  and  determined  perseverance  he  succeeded  in  over- 
jDoming. 

As  soon  a^  the  ships  were  secured  in  winter  harbour.  Cap- 
tain S.  proceeded  to  search  for  a  proper  situation  for  an  ob- 
servatory. The  soil  gave  great  indications  of  being  swampy, 
though  at  that  time  bard  frozen,  and  consequently  would 
afibrd  little  prospect  of  a  solid  foundation  for  the  clock-stands 
on  the  return  of  summer.  A  spot  however  was  selected,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  the  difficulty  might  be  obviated  by  driving 
the  .supports  to  a  sufficient  depth  in  the  earth.  It  was  thought 
desirable  to  be  prepared  before  the  severity  of  the  winter 
should  set  in,  and  therefore  an  observatory-house  was  speedily 
erected  vfith  planks  filled  in  with  moss,  and  divided  into  two 
room^,  the  inner  intended  for  the  instruments  was  to  be  heated 
.by  pipes  from  a  stove  in  the  outer.  During  the  extreme  cold 
of  the  winter  any  attempt  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  house 
.sufficiently  to  carry  on  the  experiments,  and  to  keep  it  up 
during  their  course  with  the  requisite  steadiness  and  unifor- 
mity, must  have  altogether  failed.  The  clocks,  therefore,  re- 
mained unpacked  during  the  winter.  On  the  24th  of  February 
the  building  was  nuich  injured  by  an  accidental  fire ;  but  the 
instruments  fortunatelv  escaped.  Towards  the  end  of  April, 
the  clocks  were  unpack^,  and  the  stands  placed  on  sleepers 
sunk  into  the  ground.  Several  curious  effects  of  the  cold 
were  here  observed  wbioh  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
notice. 

A  few  observations  were  commenced  on  the  30th  of  April, 
i^ut  these  were  soon  given  up,  the  temperature  not  being  yet 
steadily  raised  to  a  sufficient  degree.  Soon  afterwards  heavy 
'snow  drifts  prevailed,  preventing  the  reference  to  a  meridian 
mark  for  the  transit  observations.    The  temperature  could 
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not  be  safficiently  raised  wiUioat  introdaiDing  the  stove  into 
the  inner  room;  and  sndi  a  .temperature  was  neceatarify 
liable  to  continaal  floctuationa  and  uaoertaiDty.  By  this 
means  too,  the  ground  became  thawed,  so  as  to  desange  the 
'levels  of  thQ  docks.  And  towards  the  end  of  May  this  in- 
eqaality  prevailed  to  sach  an  extent  as  to  obfige  the  aban- 
donment of  the  house,  before  any  satiflfactorv  conclusions  had 
been  obtained.  Towards  the  middle  of  June  the  land  be- 
came in  parts  tolerably  clear  of  snow,  and  the  thermometer 
•higher  and  less  variable*  An  elevated  and  dry  spot  was 
chosen,  and  a  foundation  of  large  stones  made  for  the  ciooks, 
after  clearing  away  the  wet  soil.  A  marquee  was  pitched 
over  them  within  a  large  laboratory  tent ;  and  the  stove  and 
pipes  arranged  as  bcSbre.  The  clocks  were  set  in  motioA 
June  18th.  A  new  disaster  was  now  occasioned  by  a  heavy 
gale  of  wind,  which  overturned  the  tent,  and  deranged  the 
apparatus,  but  happilv  did  no  serious  injurv ;  and  uie  teat 
was  now  secured  with  ice-anchors.  The  foundation  sub- 
sided a  little  at  first,  but  soon  became  finn :  and  tiie  tempe- 
rature became  regular  and  satisfactory.  The  experiments 
were  now  continued  with  great  minuteness  and  regularity ; 
the  time  being  constantly  regulated  by  transit  observations, 
and  the  vibrations  determined  from  a  long  series  of  compa- 
risons. The  results  of  all  these  operations  are  somewhat  vo- 
luminonsy  and  occupy  several  large  tables. 
*  In  the  concluding  part  of  the  paper,  the  author  recapi- 
tulates the  general  results,  and  deouces  from  them  by  a  cal- 
culation, the  principles  i^  which  are  easily  perceived  by  anv 
one  who  has  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subject,  though 
•Captain  S.  gives  no  account  of  them,  the  length  of  the  se- 
conds' pendulum  at  the  diflferent  stations;  w4iah  we  wiH 
extract  as  follows. 

LttogUkoT 
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London    51.  81.  08.4.  89.18929 

Brassa 60.  9.  4S.  99:16999 

Hare  Island 70.  5S6.  17.  89.19M 

MdvUle  Ishmd    74.  47.  12.4.  89.207 

The  author  th^  in  conclusion  deduces  firom  these  numbers 
the  diminution  of  gravity  from  the  pole  to  the  equator,  ^d 
the  resulting  eUiptioity  of  the  earth,  which  he  says  are  com- 
puted by  ^  same  method  as  that  used  by  Captain  Kilter: 
these  results  we  wUl  also  give. 
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The  Boyal  Society,  in  oonsideration  of  the  important  ser- 
vices rvadered  to  the  .cause  of  science  by  Captain  Sabine, 
and  to  express  their  sensiie  of  his  iiierits  in  the  office  of  Astro- 
nomical Observer^  to  which  they  have  appointed  him  in  these 
expeditions,  thought  fit  to  present  him  with  one  of  the  Cop- 
ley medals ;  which  the  President  delivered  io  his  brother, 
(he  being  absent  on  a  similar  expedition  in  the  tropical  re- 
gions^ with  an  appropriate  speecn,  at  the  l|ist  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society.  From  .these  researches,  in  which  Captain 
$..is  now  engaged,  we  may  expect  important  additions  to 
the  knowledge  already  acquired,  respecting  the  important 
question  of  the  figure  of  the  earth;  and  it  is  mochto  be 
hoped  that  multipued  observations  may  tend  in  some  degree 
to  diminish  the  great  discrepancies  at  presjont  existing  be- 
tween different  determinations. 

In  the  present  volume  there  is  a  paper.  No.  7,  by  Captain 
Kater,  containing  an  account  of  the  comparison  of  the  various 
British  standards  of  linear  measure;  into  the  detaik  of 
which  we  will  not  enter ;  but  merely  wish  to  notice  some 
inferences  made  by  its  ingenious  author,  which  bear  upon 
the  subject  of  the  paper  just  considered. 

We  will  however  just  state  the  nature  of  these  investigap 
tions.  At  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Weights  and  Measures,  Captain  K.  undertook  the  accurate 
comparison  of  the  various  standards  of  linear  measure  adopted 
on  various  occasions :  these  were.  Sir  G.  Shuckburgfa's  Stan- 
dard ;  Bird's  Standard  of  1760 ;  General  Roy's  Scale ;  the 
Boyal  Society's  Standard ;  and  Ramsden's  Bar,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  Great  Britain.  To 
these  was  also  added  Colonel  Lambton's  Scale,  the  basis  of 
his.  Trigonometrical  operations  in  India.  All  these  were 
supposed  to  give  the  yard:  they  were  found  on  the  most 
careful  examination  to  differ  by  very  minute  quantities  ;  suf- 
ficient however  in  some  instances  to  make  considerable  dis- 
crepancies when  any  extensive  measurements  were  founded 
•on  them.  The  standard  used  in  the  trigonometrical  survey, 
differed  most  from  all  the  others.  The  Commissioners  pro- 
posed Bird's  Standard  as  the  legal  yard ;  and  this  differs  in- 
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sensibly  from  Sir  6.  Shackburgh's  Scale,  of  which  a  fac  simile 
was  made  for  Professor  Pioiet  of  Geneya ;  and  this  plan 
facilitates  the  comparison  of  British  with  foreign  measures. 

Captain  K.  conolodes  his  pap^r  witfi  a  tenr  important 
remark,  to  which  we  are  particularly  desiroua  of  calling  the 
attention  of  our  scientific  readers,  as  it  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  qnestion  respecting  the  figure  of  the  earth. 

Captain  K.  observes,  that  in  determining  the  figure  of  tiie 
earth  by  means  of  the  tneasurement  of  distant  portions  of  the 
same  meridian,  many  anomalies  have  been  remarked,  i^hidt 
may  in  some  instances,  be  attributed  to  the  difference  of  the 
iitandards  employed  in  such  measurements.  He  then  gives 
as  an  example,  the  results  deduced  by  Colonel  Lambton  for 
three  portions  of  the  meridian  in  India,  compared  wjth  Ae 
lengths  of  deg^es  in  France,  England,  and  Sweden ;  and  the 
compressions  or  ellipticities  of  the  earthi  as  derived  from 
them  respectively.  In  order  to  reduce  these  different  mea^ 
snrements  to  the  English  national  standard,  he  points  out  the 
corrections  necessary,  as  deduced  from  his  previous  compa- 
risons, and  then  exhibits  the  compressions  as  deduced  fitun 
each.  The  mean  of  the  different  results  as  given  by  Colonel 
Lambton,  and  as  given  with  the  requisite  corrections,  are, 

—^  and  j~g^.  But  from  other  considerations.  Captain  K.  is 
inclined  to  think  ^gf^^  to  be  a  more  fair  mean. 

**  And  thi8,"  he  observes,  **  would  agree  very  nearly  with  the 
deduction  of  M.  Laplace  from  the  lunar  irregularities  :  with  the 
result  of  Dr.  Young's  interesting  and  novel  investigation,  by  a 
comparison  of  the  mean,  with  the  superficial  density  of  the  earth : 
and  with  the  conjecture  which  I  hazarded  from  the  compression 
given  by  the  experiments  on  the  length  of  the  pendulum  at  Unst 
and  Portsoy." 

It  will  be  immediately  obvious  that  there  exists  a  very  con- 
siderable difference  between  the  ellipticity  thus  determined, 
and  that  resulting  from  Captain  Sabine^s  observations.  On 
this  point  we  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  in  our  opinion  such 
discrepancies  afford  a  strong  ground  for  leading  us  to  seek 
some  other  method,  not  attended  with  similar  difficulties,  in 
the  attempt  to  determine  this  important  problem ;  which  it 
seems  the  acknowledged  skill  of  the  best  observers  has  not 
been  able  to  free  from  very  considerable  uncertainties,  and 
wide  disagreements  in  the  results. 

We  conceive  that  these  remarks  will  serve  to  give  a  stronger 
Tecommendation  and  confirmation  of  the  preference,  given 
by  M.  Cagnoli,  to  the  astronomical  method^  which  he  sug- 
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gestedj  of  determining  the  elliptioity  fipom  the  tiines  of  6oCal- 
tations  of  fixed  stars  by  the  moon ;  a  method  which  seems  to* 
possess  every  requisite  for  maoh  greater  aooaraey  than  expe^- 
riments  on  the  peadalam,  ormeasuremepts  of  ares  of  the* 
meridian  can  be  susceptible  of*.  M.  Ciagnoli  has  adduced  a 
Bttmerons  list  of  discrepancies  among  such  determiaationsy 
in  support  of  his  prefereooe  of  the  astronomical  method,  and 
we  consider  the  present  instance  as  a  very  strong  corrobo- 
ration of  his  opinion.  See  his  **  Memoir  on-  the  Figure  of 
the  Earth;'  tr^qslated  by  Jin  F.Baiiy* 

Intimately  conaected  with  the  question  respecting  the 
figofe  of  the  earth,  is  that  respecting  its  densi^^  On.  this, 
subject  some  observAtioQs  are  made  in  No.  19.  of  the- present 
voiome,  by  Dr.  Charles  Hutton,  F.R.S.  of  which  we^  will 
proceed  to  give  some  accoiint.  The  density  of  the  earth  haa 
m  two  instances  been  the  subject  of  experimental  enquiry,, 
qaniely,  by  Drs.  Maskelyne  and  Hotton,  at  the  SpHebfdiiea 
roountaip,  in  Scotland ;  and  by  the  Hon.  H.  Cavendish*  in  & 
9^iea  of  very  daborate  experiments.  A  short  account  of 
each  of  these  operations  is>  given  ia  the  paper  before  us, 
with  the  view  of  estimating  the  comparative  advantages  o£ 
each  method ;  and  the  preference  is,,  in  Dr.  Hutton's  opinion, 
to  be  decidedly  given  to  the  former*  His  reasons  he  details 
at  considerable  length.  The  operations  at  Schehallien  were 
conducted  by  Dr.  Maskelyne.  The  meridian  zenith  distan- 
ces of  43  stars  wer^  repeatedly  and  carefully  t^en»  botb  on 
the  north  and  sooth  side^  of  the  mountain..  The  differencest 
observed  on  the  two  sides  were  such,  as  to  give  a  result  of 
11*6  seconds,  for  the  sum  of  the  deviations  of  the  plumb  Hoe, 
Claused  by  tlie  attraction  of  the  mountain,  above  that  of  the 
earth.  The  mountain  was  also  oarerolly  surveyed,  and  the 
height,  distance,  and  bearing  of  uU  its  points,  were  accu*- 
rately  taken,  witb  respect  to  the  observatories. 

Dr.  Hutton's  share  in  the  business  now  commenced,  ia 
computing  from  the  data  thus  afforded..  He  first,  from  the 
measurement  of  the  mountain,  conceived  it  divided  into 
nearly  one  thousand  vertical  columns  of  given:  bases  and  al- 
titudes. And  from  the  size,  distance,  and  bearing  from-  the- 
stations  of  these  columns,  he  calculated  their  united  effect  in 
attracting  the  plummet,,  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian.. 
He  then  computed  from  the  known  magnitude  of  the  earth, 
what  its  attraction  must  be  on  the  same  plummet ;  on  the- 
supposition  that  the  density  of  the  earth  is  the  same  as  the- 
density  of  the  hilL  This,  ratio  was  found  to  be  nearly  as, 
9!)33  to  1. 

Next,  taking  thfe  deviation  observed  by  Dr.  Maskelyne, 
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he  infisrped  the  aetud  irt»86nf«d  ratio  of  ^  atCmetioiis  to  b# 
BearlV  17,804  to  1.  Having  tiniii  obtained  two  reaalti,  the 
otte  trom  actual  otmervatmiy  tiie  oithet  from  computation  on 
the  snpposition  of  equal  deuftitiesy  the  twtf  ratios'  compared 
nU0t  give  the  ratio  of  the  real  mean  denisitiefl  of  fbm  ealrthl 
md  the  nountain.  This  be  found  to  be  nearly  9  to- ft;  and 
hence,  if  we  knew  the  latter,  the  former  wonM  be  deter* 
mined.  The  latter,  or  density  of  the  mountain,  new  became 
kbe  sulyject  of  enquiry*  At  the  time  of  mailing  Ae  obserrs- 
tiona,  this  was  only  known  eoAjectiirally ;  and  in  the  fitsi 
puUieation  of  the  results,  a  number  so  deduced  was  assumed. 
Mere  recently,  howev^,  the  mountain  was  examined  b jr  that 
Miebrated  geologist,  Mr.  Phtyfair:  who  upon  examining 
and  comparing  a  grmt  number  of  specimens  taken  from  dt^ 
ferent  parts  of  it,  determined  its  mean  density  nearly  3*6 ; 
hence  the  density  of  the  earth  is  nearly  6*05.  And  Dr.  H. 
considers  that  5  may  be  fairly  taken  as  the  mean  density  of 
tlie  earth,  after  midiing  all  due  attowataoest    Water  being  1. 

Dr.  H.  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  possible  sources  of 
error  In  these  operations,  but  concludes  uat  none- of  oonse* 
qnence  can  have  arisen. 

He  next  goes  on  to  examine  at  length  the  experiments  of 
Mr*  Cavendish,  into  which  we  wilt  not  enter,  especially  as 
Dr.  H.  has  clearly  shewn  that  they  are  very  far  from  satis- 
factory* He  has  with  great  labour  gone  ever  all  Mr.  CTs. 
oakulAtioasy  and.  has  given  a  list  of  errata  not  hitherto  dis* 
covered  in  them,  some  of  which  are  important  and  censi^ 
derable^ 

He  concludes  by  expressing  an  earnest  wish  for  a  repeti- 
tion of  experiments  on  the  principle  of  those  at  Schehallien; 
and  recommends  the  large  pyrwiid  in  Egypt  as  affording 
many  advantages  in  the  prosecution  of  this  object. 

Of  the  remaining  Papers  on  Mathematical  Subjects,  our 
limits  will  only  permit  us  to  enumerate  the  titles. 

No.  9.  An  Account  of  a  Micrometer  made  of  Rock 
Crvstal,  by  6.  DoUond,  F.R.S. 

No.  11.  Notice  respecting  a  Volcanic  Appearance  in  the 
Moon,  by  Capt.  H.  Kater,  F.R.S. 

No.  17.  On  the  Aberrations  of  compound  Lenses  and 
Object  Glasses,  by  J.  F.  W.  Herschdl,  £sq.  F.R.S. 

Into  any  account  of  this  profound  and  elaborate  paper  it 
would  be  impossible  to  enter,  though  we  cannot  let  it  pam 
without  strongly  recommending  it  to  attentive  perusal.  •  It 
contains  much  practical  information,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  eminent  service  to  the  optician. 


I 
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No.  22.  Caleototions  of  some  Observations  of  the  Solar 
fidKpfle»  on^the  7th  September^  1830,  by  Mr.  C*  Romkor. 

Thk  Paper  contains  very  accarate  determinationa  of  the 
-lengitiMleB  of  the  several  places  of  observation. 

-  No.  93.  An  Account  of  the  Re-measarement  of  the  Cube, 
Cylinder,  and  Sphere,  ased  by  the  late  Sir  6.  Shockbargh 
Evelyn^  in  his  Enquiries  respecting  a  Standard  of  Weights 
and  Measaresy  by  Capt'Kater,  F.R.S. 

No*  24.  An  Acoonnt  of  Observations  made  with  the 
Eight  Feet  Astronomical  Circle,,  at  the  Observatoiy  of 
Trinity  College,  Dablin,  since  the  bemining  of  the  Xear 
1816:  for  investigating  the  Effects  of  Farallax,  and  Ahm^ 
ration  on  the  Places  ^  certain  Fixed  Stars-;  also  the  Conw 
parison  of  these  with  former  Observations  for  determining 
the  ElfectB  of  Lnnar  Notation,  by  the  Rev.  JTohn  firinkley» 
D.D.  F.R.S.  and  M.B.I.A.  Professor  of  Astrcmomy  in  the 
University  of  Dnblin. 

This  Paper  contains  a  large  assemblage  of  observatiooa 
On  the  points  above-mentioned ;  the  tables  occupy  lU  pages^ 

We  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  account  which  Ihematiior 
gives  of  his  object  in  this  important  commnnication. 

''  The  results  of  the  observations  which  I  now  beg  leave  to  lajr 
before  the  Royal  Society,  were  instituted  with  a  view  of  discover* 
ingi  if  possible,  the  source  of  the  differences  that  have  existed  be* 
tween  the  results  of  former  obseryations  made  here>  and  (Mothers 
made  at  the  Royal  Observatorv,  Ghreenwidi :  and  they  will^  it  is 
Imagined,  be  found  to  be  usenil  relative  to  some  other  impottant 
pomts  in  astronomy.  My  former  observations  of  certain  stars 
pointed  out  a  deviation  of  about  one  second  from  the  mean  places 
after  having  made  all  the  usual  corrections.  Mr.  Pond's  observa- 
tions pointed  out  no  such  deviations.  The  deviations  that  I  had 
found  agreed  with  the  effects  of  parallax.  The  observations  that  I 
have  since  made,  far  more  numerous  than  the  former,  concur  in 
exhibiting  the  same  results :  in  showing  deviations  in  certain  stars 
that  can  be  explained  by  parallax.  Every  other  suggested  solution 
of  the  difficulty  appears  quite  inadequate  thereto.  It  is,  I  think^ 
nearly  demonstrated,  that  no  change  6f  figure  in  the  instrament 
has  occasioned  it,  and  that  the  uncertainties  of  the  changes  of  re- 
firaction  can  have  had  only  a  very  small  share,  if  any,  in  producing 
the  effect  observed.** 

-  This  paper  ia  highly  interestinff  as  bearing  on  the  question 
of  supposed  parallax  in  the  fixed  stars.  A  few  years  since 
aome  pliers  on  both  sides  of  the  question  were  published  by 
Dr.  E*  and  Mr«  Pond,,  the  Astronomer  RoyaL  In  a  case 
where  the  qnanti^  in  question  is  so  very  small,  it  must  be 
long  before  astronomers  can  form  any  decided  opinion  x  " 
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it  IK  probable  that  there  may  be  many  s<mrce8  of  miQute  ifre- 
gularity  in  the  apparent  places  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with 
irhioh  we  are  as  yet  totally  unacqaainted. 

JNo.  25.  On  the  Effects  prod  need  in  the  Rates  of  Chro^ 
ifometers  by  the  Proximity  of  Masses  of  Iron»  by  Peter 
Barlow,  Esq.  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 

This  paper  contains  extensive  series  of  results,  tending  to 
shew  that  the  proximity  of  masses  of  iron  has  a  very  consi- 
derable effect  on  the  rates  of  chronometers^  five  ont  of  six 
being  retarded,   contrary  to  the  result  (Stained  by  tit, 
Fisher,  which  we  on  a  former  occasion  notjiced,  who  found 
them  all  accelerated.    His  experiments^  however,  differed 
from  Mr.  Barlow's,  in  his  employing  a  magnet  to  affect  the 
chronometers ;  whereas  in  Mr.  B's.  trials,  the  effect  was 
produced  by  a  ball  of  iron,  without  any  fixed  magnetisms- 
He  reasons  upon  this  circumstance,  and  attributes  the  mag- 
netism to  the  balance  spring  of  the  chronometer.  It  appes^ted, 
however,  that  detached  balance  springs,  before  being  fitted 
to  the  works,  possessed  no  magnetism :  but  the  situation  and 
office  of  the  balance  spring  appeared  to  Mr.  B.  to  be  likely 
to  communicate  magnetism  to  it  after  a  short  time.     He 
points  out  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  influence  of 
masses  or  plates  of  iron  on  chronometers  on  ship-board,  and 
conceives  that  a  correcting  plate,  similar  to  that  applied  by 
bim  to  the  compass,  may  be  employed  with  advantage.    The 
^hi'onometers  in  the  experiments  were  placed  in  various  posi* 
tions,  with  respect  to  the  ball  of  iron,  and  certain  differences 
were  observed  in  the  effects,  but  no  general  law  respecting 
the  situation  is  laid  down. 


assss 


Art.  XI,  Force  Navale  de  La  Grande^Bretagne.  Par 
diaries  Dupin,  Membre  de  tlnstUut  de  France,  Sfc— 
2  Tom.    Paris.  1821. 

Wfi  are  happy  to  find,  that  M.  Dupin  Continues  his  labours 
in  the  investigation  and  discussion  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  our  public  service.  The  work  is  one,  which  when 
Completed,  will  from  its  subject,  and  the  manner  of  its  exe- 
cution, be  found  to  possess  no  common  value;  though  it 
will  probably  interest  foreign  countries,  and  future  times, 
more  strongly  than  our  own.  In  a  book  like  the  present, 
chiefly  taken  up  with  the  enumeration  of  statistical  details^ 
the  fact  of  its  being  executed  by  a  foreigner,  might  sst  first 
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Big^t  uppear  to  be  disadyantageoiis ;  bat  we  are  penniaded, 
that  it  is  this,  which  more  than  any  othor  circumstance^  en- 
hances its  interest.  In  any  attempt  to  appreciate  properly 
eithw  the  merits  or  the  demerits  of  whttt  is  constantly  hefonr 
oor  eyes,  it  is  particnlariy  nseM  to  be  able  to  compare  oar 
own  point  of  ytew^  with  ttol  taken  by  a  person  whose  per^ 
ceptions  have  not  been  dolled  by  oniforin  habitaation,  nor 
indisposed  for  the  reception  of  trnth,  by  the  nsoal  prejodk 
caticms  and  predilections  of  national  attachments.  In  this 
respect^  M.  Dapin  is  pecaliarlv  well  adapted  to  assist  as. 
He  is#  evidently,  a  lively,  liberal,  active-minded  man ;  of  in- 
defatigable research,  and  we  mast  really  add,  of  as  perfect' 
impartiality  as  coald  possibly  be  expected  or  wished,  in  any 
writer,  while  speaking  of  the  advantages  of  another^  not  to 
say  of  a  rival  nation.  That  amid  all  his  nndissemUed  admi- 
ration of  what  is  good  in  oar  own  manners  and  institations^ 
he  still  retains  a  sense  of  national  pride  and  even  superiority 
as  a  FrencbmaD,  is  in  reality  only  a  matter  of  credit  to  .him. 
We  heartily  despise  the  cosmopolite  liberality  which  has- 
made  sach  conquest  of  all  the  inborn  sympathies  of  our  na* 
tore,  as  to  be  enabled  to  weigh  the  good  and  the  evil  of  our 
coantry,  with  the  wngfroid  and  bafance  of  a  political  eco^ 
nomist.  We  should  particularly  dislike  it  in  a  Frenchman, 
whose  national  vanity,  ranning  as  it  often  does  into  absurdity, 
and  sometimes  into  impertinence,  is,  after  all,  one  of  the 
best  parts  of  his  character.  There  is  nothing  blind  or  ex* 
elusive,  or  assuming,  in  M*  Dupin*s  nationality,  and  we 
should  not  wish  to  see  it  less. 

Our  readers  will  recollect,  that  the  two  volumes  compos- 
ing the  first  part,  and  which  we  had  occasion  to  examine  in 
a  former  number,  related  to  the  militery  force  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Those  before  us  describe  the  constitution  and  ad- 
ministration of  our  navy*  In  a  third  part,  M.  Dupin  pro- 
poses to  examine  the  means  presented  for  the  facilitation 
of  the  internal  intercourse  of  the  kingdom ;  such  as  out 
bridges,  piers,  roads,  canals,  docks,  light-houses,  &c. ;  a 
fourth  division  will  be  devoted  to  the  considerariot)  of  our 
'  Indtistry,  properly  so  called ;'  by  which  we  suppose  M. 
Dupin  understands  our  establishments  and  resources  in  com« 
merce,  agricultpre^  and  manufactures.  This  last  appears  to 
be  an  extension  of  his  original  design,  as  we  understood 
him  to  have .  described  it  in  the  former  volume  \  it  was  evi«* 
dently  wanting  to  a  work  professing  to  give  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  public  works,  and  establishments  of  the  em« 
pire.  The  whole  series  when  completed,  will  form  a  proud 
monument  oi  the  superiority  in  arts  and  arms,  attained  by 
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our  ooQDtrj ;  we  may  even  add  a  tr^hy,  peAaps  tfie  most 
splendid  and  the  mo8t  eoeanraging^  yet  ofibred  to  mankind, 
m  the  height  of  glory  irhi^  genius  and  indastry  cab 
aahieve  for  a  pec^le»  nnder  the  salntary  ioflnence  of  a  pofiti- 
oal  systoB,  that  aifords  every  stimalns  to  hmnan  exertioB, 
and  assnres  to  it  both  in  its  piTogpress,  and4ts  saoeeM,  tha 
most  perfeot  seonrity  and  protection.  M.  Dopin  intintatea 
his  intration  to  reserve  for  a  fatore  and  distinct  wurk,  the 
consideration  of  this  part  of  the  subject ;  we^  mean  the  re- 
view of  the  moral  and  political  caases  which  have  pre* 
vailedy  in  the  progress  and  consummation  of  that  stmctotB 
of  national  jgreatness,  which  will  have  been  described  wiA 
snoh  detail  in  the  volumes  composing  the  '  y<^ageB  dans  la 
Qrande  Bretagne.' 

Judging  mmly  by  the  particular  subjects  to  be  treated 
of,  we  mighty  porhaps,  expect  the  volumes  before  ns,  to 
be  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  set«  With  the  exoep* 
tion  of  our  political  institutions,  our  naval  history  presents, 
decidedly,  the  proudest  and  most  distinctive  point  of  vieW 
in  which  our  national  glory  can  be  contemplated*  Oibw 
oountries,  almost  all  in  their  turns,  have  for  a  time  exer- 
oised  a  certain  superiority  of  military  fortune,  force  or  ge- 
mus»  over  their  neighbours ;  but  the  annals  of  the  worid 
afford  no  example  of  any  thing  approaching  to  that  ondis* 
puted  supremacy  which  we  have  achieved  by  sea.  An  as* 
cendancy  so  complete  that  it  has  nothing  to  dread  from  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  maritime  forces  of  both  hemispheres ; 
by  the  prerogative  of  which,  while  our  own  island  is  placed 
beyond  the  menace  of  hostile  attack,  the  commerce  of  the 
world  exists  only  under  our  good  pleasure  and  suffsrance, 
and  oar  influence  is  extended,  and  power  dreaded  in  every 
region  which  is  washed  by  the  waters  of  ocean.  It  has 
often  been  observed,  to  be  the  peculiar  felicity  of  this  spe» 
eies  of  military  power,  that  the  most  unbounded  exercine  of 
it,  with  respect  to  foreign  nations,  can  never  be  the  subject 
of  political  jealousy  at  home;  and  that  while  it  thus  forms 
the  most  constitutional,  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  eco* 
nomical  branch  of  public  force.  Our  naval  peace  estaSHA* 
SMut  consists  not  in  the  subtraction  from  society  of  a  lar^e 
body  of  idle  and  unproductive  pensioners ;  it  is  to  be  found  m 
an  extended  foreign  and  coasting  trade ;  and  thus  at  once 
affords  an  increase  of  wealth  to  the  country,  and  a  na^ 
sery  for  the  force  which  is  to  defend  it*  We  cannot  help 
taking  this  occasion  to  insist,  Aat  every  possible  degree  m" 
favour  and  encouragement  sheuM  be  niewn  to  our  stnppiog 
mtorest;  it  forms  the  inunediato  basis  of  the  whole  hkm 
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i^f  ovof  nattond  f^sperity  aiid  .praMuew.  And  ine  doobt 
iFhetber  any  sacrifice  of  commerpial  convenieaca  or  profit 
flh^iald ,  be  conndered  too  great  for  the  promotion  of  aa  ob- 
ject of  sacb  paramoimt  koportance.  All  this  baa  been  a 
tbonaand  times  said,  and  bat  a  short  time  sioee,  we  shoold 
ha?e  felt  ashamed  to  obtmde  upon  our  readers  saeh  immor 
morial  commoii-plaoe.  We  repeat  it. again  however,  be- 
oanse  we  think  we  have  of  late  observed  in  the  legislatore, 
aomething  of  a  disposition  to  relax  a  little  from  that  vigi- 
lant adherence  to  this  principle,  the  acting  npon  which,  there 
aeems  every  reason  to  presume,  has  mainly  contributed  to 
advance  the  prosperity  of  the  empire.  No  doubt  the  system 
may  be  pushed  so  far,  and  so  injudiciously,  as  to  oounteraat 
ita  own  object ;  but  we  are  persuaded,  that  the  apprehension 
pf  this  a&ct,  ooght  alone  to  limit  its  exerciae ;  and  that 
the  partioular  interests  of  no  other  class  of  men  should  be 
Qonaaited,  in  a  matter  so  intimately  connected  with  the  secn- 
ritv  of  all. 

Notwitbstmding  the  interest  which  we  necessarily  take  in 
the  subject  of  M.  Dopin*s  present|volumes,  we  c^not  call  them 
"ma  amusing  work.  For  the  far  greater  part,  they  are  made 
vp  of  minute  details,  connected  with  the.  several  branches  of 
our  naval  service,  whether  administrative,  architectural,  or 
military ;  and  this  apecies  of  official  statistics,  valuable  as  it 
obviously  is,  as  an  accurate  delineation  of  a  great  depart- 
ment of  our  establishments,  is  any  thing  but  entertaining 
reading.  We  are  not  sure,  whether  we  did  not  even  derive 
more  entertainment  from  the  division  of  the  work,  wUch 
we  formerly  described  to  our  readera.  One  ground  of  this 
preference,  may  consist  in  the  more  continual  suggestion  of 
^comparison  between  our  military  system  and  establishments, 
•and  those  of  France,  which  ran  through  the  former  volumes. 
France  had  for  soma  years  been  considered  the  first  mili«- 

a  nation  in  Enrope ;  our  own  reputation  in  this  respect 
been  of  very  recent  acquirement,  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  considerable  interest,  to  observe  the  result  of  this  opp<^ 
sition  of  rival  merits,  calculated  as  they  were  by  a  judge  so 
well  qualified,  both  by  his  knowledge,  his  industry,  and  im- 
partiality to  make  the  estimate,  as  M.  Dnpin.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance,  however,  there  b  little  room  for  this  feeling, 
Firance  has  no  navy  properly  so  called  ;  and  her  inferiority 
III  that  respect  has  long  been  so  decided,  and  so  acknow* 
iddged^  as  to  destroy  ml  interest  in  any  attempt  to  fonoi  a 
comparative  review  of  the  degrees  of  perfection  respectively 
attained  by  the  two  oonntries,  in  this  career  of  national  com- 
petition. 
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The  Frendi  themseWai,  appear  to  haye  become  so  pet*- 
saaded  of  oar  ascendancy  on  the  sea,  as. to  regard  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  contest  with  feelings  of  absolute  despair. 
In  bis  mtrodaction  to  the  present  volnmes,  M.  Dopin  en- 
deavours to  resist  and  refute  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  his 
countrymen. 


*<  On  voit  dans  tons  les  rangs  de  la  societe,  certains  bommes  qui 
croient  excellens  Fcan9ai89  parce  qu'ils  combattent  bien  I'^tran* 
ger,  avec  des  paroles,  lis  attribuent  au  govemement  britannique, 
un  instinct  de  haine,  infaillible  k  notre  egard.  lis  le  gratifient 
d'une  preYoyance  prodigieuse,  sur  tout  ce  qui  peut  nous  nuire* 
Partout,  lis  repetent  en  confidence,  que  (par  des  traits  secrets) 
PAngieterre  nous  oblige  d  ne  pas  armer  nos  vaisseaux,  k  tenir  notre 
marine  dans  ^abjection  et  la  nuUite,  pour  Taneantir  parnospropfei 
mains.  Voila,  nous  disentils  i  I'oreille,  tout  l'int6i«t  de  PAngie- 
terre—Et,  linstant  4'aprds  je  les  entends  nous  dire  ^  haute  tOix  ; 
//  n'$st  pas  dans  tinlMt  de  la  France,  d* avoir  une/brce  naoaie**' 
Tom.  I.  p.  xi. 

*<.Qu'il  est  douloureux  pour  les  amis  de  la  patrie,  de  voir,  sous 
jtoutts  les  bannieres,  les  homines  les  plus  eminens,  au  lieu  de  con- 
aacrer  leur  savoir  et  leur  genie  ^  rechercher,  k  prodamer,  d  de- 
fendre  la  verite,  s'en  servir  a  la  fa9on  du  vulgaire,  pour  prononcer 
toujours  du  cotu  des  evenemens ;  sansdaigner  faire  la  juste  part  des 
causes  et  des  hasards. 

*^  Farce  que,  trop  souvent,  dans  le  cours  de  la  demidre  giierre» 
nos  marins  (mal  exerc^s)  se  sont  montres  mal  habiles  on  s'est  h&te 
d'cn  conclure  quMIs  etaient  incapables  de  devenir  jamais  habiles. 
On  a  prononce  gravement  cette  sentence.  Les  Frangaise  ne  smt 
pas  nes  pour  la  marine*  Comme  a.  des  guerriers  forts,  actifs,  intel. 
Tigens  et  courageux,  pouvaient  ne  pas  6tre  nes  pour  tons  les  arts 
militaires. 

**  De  pr^tendus  divinateurs  de  la  fortune  des  peuples,  voyant  depuis 
long  tempsnosflottes  malheureuses,  annoncent  que  jamais  la  Tictoire 
ne  re?iendra  s'asseoir  sur  nos  vaisseaux.  Imbus  des  prejojees  de 
je  ne  sais  quelle  astrologie  politique,  ils  croient  notre  force  navale 
entrainee  par  un  astre  funeste,  qui  la  conduit  de  d^^te  en  defki^i 
iir  sa  mine  irrevocable.  Un  mot  leur  suffit  pour  nous  prouver  quo 
le  joug  de  la  fatalite  pcse  d  jamais  sur  elle, — elle  est  fran^aise. 

«^  II  serait  plus  magnanime  et  plus  yrai  de  se  dire,  en  la  jugeant : 
Par  cela  scul  qu'elle  est  fran9ai8e,  elle  est  faite  pour  la  victoire* 
D'apr^  cette  juste  croyance»  si  je  voulais  e.xpHquer  ses  defaites 
je  n'irais  pas  me  perdre  dans  le  d^dale  des  causes  occultes  et  des 
predestinations.  J'irais  droit  aux  fautes  des  organisateurs  et  da 
directeurs  de  cette  force,  pour  y  trouver  par  quel  vice  ou  par 
quelle  errcur,  elle  n*a  pas  remport^  les  triomphes  od  Tappelait,  en 
lout  temps,  I'heroisme  du  peuple  franpaise.  C'est  dans  cet  esprit 
que  j'ai'coiisid6re  Phistoire  de  nos  .malheurs :  histoir^  qiii»  peui. 
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^tre,  trouven  plus  d'un  utile  commentamy  dam  la  partie  de  uds 
voyages  que  je  public  maintenant."    Tom*  I.  p.  xiii* 

The  allasion  is  here,  we  believe,  to  certain  expre9<^ioQa 
which  were  last  year  made  use  of,  in  the  debates,  on  the 
navy  estimates,  in  the  French  chamber  of  deputies.  We 
can  understand  the  loss  of  heart,  which  so  long  and  unin- 
terrupted a  course  of  disasters,  must  have  produced  among 
our  neighbours ;  and  notwithstanding  the  arguments,  and 
the  eloquence  of  M.  Dupin,  we  are,  ourselves,  not  sure  that 
the  line  of  policy  *which  he  so  warmly  deprecates,  is  not  in 
reality  the  best  that  his  countrymen  could  adopt  We  doubt 
much,  whether  in, truth  all  nations  are  equally  **  bom  for  the 
sea/'  This  difference  of  aptitude  may  be,  and  most  pro- 
bably is,  engendered  by  circumstances ;  but  as  long  as  these 
circumstances  are,  like  those  of  climate  and  geographical 
position  for  example,  matters  of  necessary  existence,  their 
effects  will  probably  be  equally  uniform  and  constant.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  aware,  that  these  qnestiops  cannot 
wholly  be  argued  on  the  grounds  of  physical  circumstancea* 
tliough  their  inBuence  in  thb  particular  case  is  likely.to.be 
mor^  direct  than  in  most  others  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  we  can 
sympathize  with  the  reluctance  which  a  gallant  and  entpr* 
prizing  people,  like  tbe  French,  possessing  so  fine  a  mari- 
time position,  and  so  great  an  extent  of  coast,  must  feel  in 
sealing  so  direct  an  acknowledgment  of  her  inferiority,  and 
abdicating  to  her  rival  the  undisputed  empire  of  the  element, 
'which  washes  so  large  a  portion  of  her  territory. 

The  five  first  books  of  M.  Dopin*s  work  are  composed 
almost  wholly  of  details  concerning  the  manner  of  our  naval  ad- 
ministration, and  the  management  of  the  several  departments 
to  which  it  is  confided.  The  mere  titles  of  these  books  will 
sufficiently  explain  the  nature  of  their  contents,  and  at  the 
same  lime,  absolve  us  from  the  duty  of  leading  the  reader 
into  a  specific  examination  of  them.  The  first  book  treats 
of  the  authority  of  the  King,  and  of  the  Legislature  in  its  re- 
lation with  the  Navy.  The  second,  of  the  command  and 
staff  of  the  Navy.  The  third  and  fourth,  of  the  central 
ofiSces  and  boards  of  administration.  The  fifth,  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Ports  and  Arsenals.  In  his  investigation 
of  the  method  pursued  in  these  several  department^,  M. 
Dupin  finds  matter  for  praise  almost  equally  uniform  and 
unqualified.  There  is  one  exception,  indeed,  to  this  strain 
of  panegyric,  but  it  refers  to  a  subject  not  belonging  to  our 
system  of  naval  administration.  In  his  fourth  chapter  of  the 
fourth  book,    M.  Dupin  renews  the  complaints    so  often 
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mged  by  kis  amnirjmea  agaiiist  the  maimer  in  wldcli  pri- 
soiien  of  war  are  treated  in  this  coantry.  ThU  is  a  subject 
upon  which  we  have  always  felt  some  difficolty  in  making  up 
4nirminds.  Nothing  oan  possibly  be  more  alien  from  the  general 
apirit  which  aetoates  equally  the  government  and  the  pe<^le 
of  this  comtry,  than  that  systematic  barbarity  which  has  beoi 
alleged  to  mark  our  treatment  of  the  anfortonate  men  whom 
the  ehance  of  war  has  thrown  into  oar  hands.  This,  indeed, 
is  folly  admitted  by  M.  Dopin,  who  dwells  much  and  warmly 
vpon  the  inconsistency,  as  well  as  the  inhumanity  of  our 
Gondnct  in  this  respect.  We  think  it  remarkable  too,  that 
in  a  coantry,  and  at  a  Ume,  where  there  is  so  large  a  bounty 
open  the  defection  and  exposure  of  official  abases  of  any 
fcmd ;  where  a  libeller  or  a  felon  cannot  find  himself  nn- 
comfortable  in  his  confinement,  or  quarrel  with  his  gaoler, 
without  making  his  case  a  sabject,  mght  after  night,  for 
pariiamentary  debates  and  conmiittees;  it  is  singular,  we 
lepeat,  that  under  such  circumstances,  the  French  prtsonen 
were  never  able  to  find  the  slightest  support  in  their  clamour 
even  from  the  moit  zealous  and  des  cbuvtSs  of  that  body  of 
gratuitous  patriots  and  philanthropists,  who  so  disinterestedly 
devote  themselves  to  be  the  scavengers  of  the  public  adminis- 
tration. We  may  attribata  more  weight  to  die  fhct  than 
it  deserves;  but  we  cannot  help  thinkings  that  the  silence 
observed  by  this  phalanx,  evta  at  the  period  when  the  com- 
plaints of  the  prisoners  were  loudest,  forms  a  tolerable  pre- 
sumption that  their  complaints  were  net  merely  unfonnaed, 
but  that  thev  did  not  even  present  a  pretext  upon  which  a 
reasonable  cnarge  of  mat-practice*  couM  be  erected.  At  the 
same  time,  it  mast  be  admitted,  that  if  this  were  the  case,  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand  the  grounds  of  that  nnivernd  expres- 
sion of  indignation  and  discontent  which  has  been  heard  from 
the  persons  who  fell  into  our  hands,  and  as  it  should  seeim 
by  them  alone.  If  the  hardships  endared  by  these  individuab 
were  nothing  more  than  such  as  are  necessarily  incident  to 
peo(de  in  their  mischance,  why  have  not  the  same  complainti 
been  heard  from  the  prisoners  returned  from  Germany  and 
Russia!  It  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  this  uniform  strain 
of  reproach  and  invective  was  occasioned  by  8<Hfie  pe- 
culiar aggravation  of  the  evils  to  which  prisoners  of  war  are 
commonly  subjected ;  and  conceding  this,  we  are  at  the  aame 
time  peiiectly  persuaded,  that  this  aggravation  in  question 
is  wfaoHy  attributable  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  Irhich 
this  country  was  olaced,  with  respect  to  its  means  of  securing 
the  detention  of  large  bodies  of  men ;  and  that  the  rigonr  to 
they  were  subjected,  did  not  in  any  case  exoeed  that 
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vbich  was  exacted  by  the  urgency  of  the  ciromnstanoes  to 
which  we  haye  alladed.  We  mast  give  a  specimen  of  M. 
Dapin'sdedami^tion  on  this  snlgect,  and  for  this  purpose  we 
select  the  passage  in  which  he  discosses  the  motive  which 
inay  lie  snpposed  to  hare  dictated  proceedings  so  oqifonnly 


^  Comment  done  un  peuple  humain,  gen^ux,  magnanfaoe  k 
tant  d'egards,  peut-il,  envers  des  ennemis  vaincos  et  saas  dihwat, 
depouiller,  ainsi^  tout  sentiment  de  d^meiice  et  de  commis^nltion  f 
Les  apologistes  du  gouTeroement  anglais  pretendent  que  ]a  seclu- 
sion des  prifonniers  de  guerre,  alors  qu'ils  s'61evaient  au  nombre 
de  70f000,  etait  una  roesure  de  prudence,  command^e  par  le  be* 
soin  de  consenrer  aux  trois  royaumes  la  paix  iot^rieure  et  la  secu- 
rity. Est-il  bien  Trai  que  70,000  captin,  disperses  au  milieu  de 
douse  miHions  dliabitanSy  y  r^pandraieat .  de  justes  alarmes,  et 
mettraient  en  danger  la  s<!kret6  de  T^tat  ?  Ces  captifs  r^partis  par 
fiubles  dfetachemensy  sur  toute  la  sur&ce  de  la  Giiinde-Bretagne, 
surveill^  par  les  gamisons  rfeguliires,  les  depots  de  Tarm^e,  les 
milices,  les  juges*ae.paix,  les  constables  (Etsurtout  par  Thabitant, 
si  sottp9onneux  enrers  le  prisonnier !),  ces  captift,  je  le  demande 
encore,  pourraient-ils  inspirer  de  serieoses  alarmes  ?  Cependant, 
admettons  ce  motif  pour  les  ^poques  d'asses  courte  dur6e,  oft 
70^000  guerriers  ^taient  en  efiet  prisonniers  de  la  Grand^Bie- 
li^e.  Mais,  en  179S  et  1794,  mais  en  1805et  ISO^,  lonqne  le 
umi^re  des  prtsonniers  ne  s'elevait  pas  k  quince. ou  nogt  oulle 
luNomes ;  B*en  etaieat-ils  pas  moms  enfiemm  sur  les  pontons  et 
dans  les  diAteaux^prisons  I  Qu'on  cesse  done  d'aU^guer  Pignoble 
SBOlif  de-  la  peur :  la  haine  reclame  sa  parte. 

*<  D  fidlait  exciter,  dans  le  cceur  du  people  angbiis,  des  sentiniens» 
unplacables  d'aversion,  d*horreur  memo,  centre  ses  ennemis,  et 
suvtottt  cootre  lee  Fran^ais.  11  fidlait  done  qu'il  ne  pftt  jamab  ni 
les  voir,  ni  oouYerser,  ni  s^oumer  STec  eux.  Car  if  eiit  peutfitre 
reconnu  que  ce  sent  aussi  des  hommes  sensibles  au  bienrait,  amis' 
de  Unimanite,  amis  de  leur  patrie,  amis  de  la  liberty  des  autres 
peuples.  Des  dtoyens  d'un  pays,  mis  en  contact  avec  les  dtoyens 
d'un  autre  pays,  decouTriraient  spuvent  que  la  guerre  la  plus 
achamte  n'est  mi'un  fiirfait  de  leurs  gouTememens  respectift :  ils 
d^posendent  i  rinstant  toutes  leurs  inimitt€s,  et  reconnattmient 
lettrs  Tnds  intfrtts:  or,  c'est'un  danger  que  certains  gowreme- 
metts  out  surtout  6t6  jaloux4'cviter,  pendant  le  cours  des  demidres 
gnerres."    Tom.  I.  p.  174. 

With  the  facts  of  the  ease  we  shall  not  attempt  to  nieddle# 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  much  inconsistency  in 
M.  Dapin's  own  statement ;  bat  any  discussion  of  this  part 
of  the  subject  is  rendered  nnneoessary,  after  the  able  and 
appacentty  ahnost  official  manner  in  which   M.  Dupin's 
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charges  have  been  met  19  a  late  nqmber  of  the  Qiiaite% 
Review.  1  be  article  we  allade  to,  loaves  nothing  to  he  d^ 
sired  on  the  score  of  ability  a^vd  inforgiation ;  thoqgh  the 
reviewer  may,  perhaps*  be  said  to  have  iadulgod  in  a  tone 
of  severity  and  harsWss,.  wi^<>h  wa»  hajrdU  <^lled^r  hy 
fbe  occasion.  M.  Dupin  is  not  a  writer  calculated  t^  awakea 
such  a  spirit  in  the  correction  of  the  errors  into  which  he  may 
have  fallen:  a  character  of  the  most  nnffigned  liberality 
towards  this  country,  pervades  his  whole  work;  and  if  li^ 
hfi^  upon  this  point,  shown  himself  to  have  participated  ii^ 
:what  every  one,  who  has  been  in  Fr9iM>e,  must  know,  to  be 
the  universal  persuasion  of  hia  countcymeUt  f^  &a]t  so  venia) 
might  have  been  pointed  out  and  corrected,  without  de« 
parting  frofiik  that  tone  of  respect  and  .oaadoar,  to  wbieb 
the  uniform  cowtesy  of  his  own  deneftoonr  so  dktioally 
entitles  him. 

The  sixth  book  is  entitled,  ^*  Da  Pied  de  Ooerre,  et  da 
Pied  de  Paix,"  and  is  by  much  the  most  i^tereBtiiig  of  the 
first  volume.  We  shall  indolge  onroetves  with  an  extract 
or  l(wo  from,  that  part  of  tb^  first  cbaj^ter  in  whicb  our 
author  13  ^onsidermg  the  progress  of  our  mariiune  as- 
cendancy. 

'  ^  Depxiiatrois  Slacks,  qae  CCS  grands  changemeiitsohtbomneiiiBl 
de  s'opcrer,  la  force  navale  b^itaimique^  sujette  i  ndllq  fluotasiloasi 
au  miteu  det  guerre*  extirieures  el  des  guerres  dviles^  a'asi  vtie 
tour  i  tour  absUue  et  relevto  par  dbs  allematirw  de  boane'et  de 
mauvaise  administration,  |usqu'd  fheuteusd  ri^vcriution'de  i^9S* 
Mais,  1  dater  de  cette  epp<}u^,  an  gooveraenient  qui  sut  UDb>  la  Vi* 
^ere  milrtaire  des  institutions  menarcyq[Qe9,  k  r^ergie  poMtlque 
des  histilutio|»8  Hb6ra)es,  s'^tani  atsis  aur  dea  basea  darablOB^et'tt- 
gtilidresi  la  marine  britanaique  est  devenue  de  plus  en  pins  fieiia* 
sante.  £n  cinq^  quarts  de  si  Me,  eDe  a  sooseau  six  f^atf^ees  |j«ef^ 
res  marithnos ;  et  dans  ohacone,  elle  adftnley^ dea fereea phas Im* 
poa^nces  et  mieux  orgftaiseea  qae  deaa  toale*  fee  plrec€ideaart« 
C'eft  depuin  loiaqttei'Angleterre  a  ttiXM  seipilfteiltio^  k  Ihsm- 
ptre  des  m^rs,  en  occupant  teas  les  poiota  imparftons  ^i  en  seal 
totom^  les  cleft. '  Gibraltar,  Malta  et  lei  tske^  loniennee^  M'  quS 
assut>6  hi  domiaation  ^  hi.  M^diterrancst.  Avet  ttiUg«»laiid^  alia 
domine  vers  les  parages  de.  la  Baltique%  Avec  Sainle^iieMM^ 
Bonne-Esperance  et  llle-de- France,  elle  d«pni&e(sa«  la' Mate  di 
rinde.  Enfin  Tlnde  elle-m^me^  les  plus  belles  des  Antilles,  et  la 
Canada,  et-  Terre-Mbuve,  et  la  l^uveUe-Honaade/ oM  aeirii  ses 
util^  domains.  Vbiii  les  eooqu^tes  que  FAngleterDiJa-ftfilei  dfe* 
puis  sa  revolution,  et  qu'ell^doil  aas^  paogtis  de  sa  force  nfaale.'  . 
<^Rome  seide  aox  tfim^^^io  sas  plba^cktaassMcniH  paMiiiofa 
effirii;  P^x^mplQ  d'Uar  te)  ^ya^a  d*a0W¥i|sieiMllb  wi  Mi  mi  pv 
reffet  unique  des  talens  d'un  gfai^  homme,  ou  de  reffervescende 
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tfuhe  geA^raiioiw  ^tce  par  les  eirtionstancfes  mi^dessos  d'^Ue^ 
memo* 

**  VoycQs  done  de  plus  pr&i  queb  ont  etc  les  progrr^s  de  cettf 
fotct  britaniiiquei  (Jar  dans  le  cdurs  de  cinq  generations  a  produic 
de  si  glands  resultats.  Voici  quel  6cait  le  nombre  des  bitimens  de 
guerri  t^xA  la  oomposaieat,  aiix  epoqiies  les  plos  remarkabies  des 
teftipa  doDt  nous  parlonsu 
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^  Cetnbieau  mmfe  nontre  qu'dn  .l668»  11  j  avait,  proportion  gardre 
WtmeDUpde  grands  navirei  et  pen  de  petits.  Tanms  qu'en  18 1^, 
iiy  anmic  presque  autant  de  petHt  que  de'grahds  bitimau^  appdte 
Mt^^rsi  ikwsie  (voiaseanflt  ei  fregates). 

^Meis  il  fiMt  observer  qu-en  1688,  be^oonpde  bfttteens  compt 
laienC  dane  la  marine  eomme  navires  de  poste,  qui  ne  ooaapteft# 
plus  aujourd'hui  que  commvpetils  bitimens*  D'ailleurs^  led  vaia* 
seouoe  aii^i  ^  les  Mgates'  de  cbaque  ratig,  sont  plus  gtande 
qq^ife  ne  Petbieut  i  la  fin*  d^  dix<eeptiiine  sidefo.'^ 

<^  Vc#s  Is  fiv  da  dfx*sepddaie  siddbr  teeguerres  maritiotes  se^bor 
naienftdelaperlderAngletefTd,  k  livrer  quelques  conbats  atreb 
Me  ou  dd«  fldCteSy  ilUre  qaislques  croi8idres,.qi«eb|ueBllo^'isot 
1^9  quelque  entreprise  sp^ciale  et  qui  suffisait  aux  travanx  d-uile 
esropagfie*  Male  dans  \i  guerre  navade  ^a-  vti  coftiinancer  et 
inir  Is  dix^newvi^nre  sidole^  FAngleterre  a  oon^U  la  peBs^d*ata« 
faer  presqu^ien  mlate  Hemps,  le»  nnribcs  de  la  Franee,  de  I'Ea* 
p^goe^^  la  Hollamie,  du  Danemarck>  de  Fltcdie  et  inteede.PAni^ 
fiques  elle  a  fait  face  i,  toutea  les  poissanoes  aoBritiaies.  No04 
seubMteitt  elle  a  blbqu^  tou6  te  pdru  niililaices4)ui  pouvaientreo^ 
ler  quelque  escadre  ou  quelque  flotille,  elle  a  bloque  tous  les  pgrts 
dii  c(mtttk)$ree;  et  ton  i^^u'ce*  spectacle  doiit,  jusqu'alldrs,  ancnne 
fi^afifee«nntritStne  n^avait  ofiirrt  Pexempfe:  les  hab!tims'd>'u>n^  il# 
verft'i^eteitfdti^  est  assesr  m^dioc^^y  sont  earrdnus  i  fortiner,  avetf 
tetim  cfeiiiy  fvsseaoicv  one  Ijgne  continue  d'obset^acien,  le  long  de 
'lMies»leliedte*^de»l^fiurepe#  deTAsiei  de  VAftioiieet  de  tAmenqpm^ 
Tei«  leisioeatlilnis das  dean niendesont^sinilimiiteen 
Heepriste  de  rife  ibieB»  \t  commeroe  de  runivers  en  vahv  Enfisi  aprds 
f  ili0fe  ads  de  eombblsi;  cetter  poissanee  navale  qui  avait  Qonunenc^  la 
h^  aiv^e  SannlKo^  d^  aajeto^  Pa  termini  en  consolidaBt  son 
empire  sur  80  millions  de  conquis  et  de  cenquiraas*    Et  pourtant, 
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rappdoDS-noiii  que  h  Grande-Bretagne.n^a  jaaus  oompt^  pendant 
cette  epoque,  plus  de  145,000  marins  ou  soldats  de  marine^  emu 
ploy^  pour  operer  cet  prodigea. 

** Grioet  aox  progr^t  de  1  architectore  navaKe, on  aoontmit  dea 
vaiawaax.  capables  de  resister  plus  long-temps  anx  teoomMS  jannuu 
litres  d*iine onde  agit6e,.et  meme  iL k  violence  des  tempHeM.  Par* 
li,  dans  toutes  les  saisons,  oes  Taineaux  ont  pa  tenir  une  crointee 
constante,  iiir  les  men  les  plus  diires*  anx  abords  dea  cfttes  les  phis 
dangereoses.  Une  cartee  i  fimnei  plus  parfidtc9»  donUJ^  en  cnhrre 
popr  dunmuer  encore  la  rtsistanoe  i  la  masche;  iifie  m&tmre»  one 
▼oilure,  un  gr^emeat  mieux  combines,  plus  lagers  et  plus  maniabke ; 
tout  s*est  ir^uni  pour  rendre  les  bltimens  de  guerre  phis  rapides  dans 
leur  sillage,  plus  agiles  dans  leurs  ^volutionsy  et  plus  aises  i  mance- 
uvrer  avec  un  'moindre  Equipage.  D*ailleur8»  des  constructions, 
des  iradoubSy  des  annemens  d  une  itendoe  et  d*une  activity  qui  sur- 
passaleiit  les  eflbrts  des  ^poijues  antfarieurest  ont  Dermis  de  ne  ja* 
mais  laisset  un[^6ipage  inactif:  rerenuedes  jmos  tongues  oom« 
pagnes  il  changeait  de  bord,  ou  rtpsrait  le  sien  au  peude  jours 
Ausshfit  apr^  11  reprenut  la  mer,  comme  un  fqtdbage  novrdle- 
mem  embarqui ;  paive  ^'il  son  retour,  0  etait  anssa  nm  do'2t  son 
premlertdtpart*  jDes  soms  ing4nieoz»  apoftte  par  la  pmenceet 
k  philahdirofieren  bim^fttre  &$  ^uipi^esi  ont  fintdiBpsatoe  dea 
▼aisseaux  ces  6pid6nies  qui»  tant  de  fois^  waieut  sniBpour  nallra 
hors  d'etat  dV^r  des  esoubes  entiim»  £n.mteie tati|is»  le*n«m^ 
bre  dea  maladies  acKsidentelles,  gteMement  diminu^  randait  ^oa 
grand  le  aefvice  effisctif  d'on  mine  aombre  d'hommes  IqUm  ei  sol* 
age  par  I'^tat  Enfio,  la  saate  de  ces  boraniei,  conservie.  par  un  re- 
gime ^loien^  de  toute  parcimoniot  fi>rtifite  par  les  traraax  con** 
stany  de  m  mert  afiermissait  les  constitutions  les  plus  dibOes,  et 
donnait  une  v^gueur  nouvelle  aux  temperamens  les  plus  robustes : 
doubler  ainu  la  force  des  bias,  c'itait  doubler  leur  nouibre  c^^tait 
plus  encore* 

**«Les  lifiyOOO  marins  emphq^te  dans  la  plus  gnmde  actiait^  de 
la  guerre  eootre  I'enqpire  fnui^aise^  valient  done  biea  plus  qua  la 
quadruple  des.  49,000  qui  senraient  aur  la  flotte  britaanique,  ea 
1688;  et  .nous  devons  deji  concevoir  la  possibility  des.iauneases 
rMuItats  obtenus  par  une  telle  marine,  durant  la  guerre  dont  nous 
▼enons  d'etre  t^moins.**— Tom.  I.    P.  886,  287,  288,  289, 240. 

M.  Dnpin  remarks  the  operation  of  the  same  prudence 
in  our  nara  systdui  which,  in  his  former  volumes,  he  had 
pointed  out  in  the  disposition  of  our  military  foroe*  At  the 
commencement  of  18i8,  at  a  time  when  the  French  wrmies 
had  been  just  dastroved  in  Russia,  and  of  course  all  fear  of 
ittvanon  was  out  of  the  (|oestion,  a  force  of  not  less  than  74 
ships  of  the  line,  80  frigates,  and  220  smaller  vessels,  was 
kept  m  commission,  in  the  British  porta  and  seas,  and  might 
in  eight  days  have  been  get  ready  to  act  for  the  defence  ef 
our  co^ts. 
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In  the  third  chapter  of  this  book,  M.  Dapin  comes  to  the 
consideratioii  of  the  average  loss  of  life  sastained  by  onr 
fleets  in  the  coarse  of  their  campaigns;  and  on  tliis  subject 
he  brings  forward  some  cnrious  facts.  From  iacconnts  laid 
before  the  Hoase  of  C!ommons  in  the  year  1762,  it  appears, 
that  out  of  184,899  seamen  and  marines,  who  had  been  lost  in 
the  coarse  of  the  seven  years'  war,  1,512  had  been  killed  in 
battle,  and  183,708  lost  not  in  battle,  making  the  total  loss 
135,220.  These  last,  however,  are  not  presamed  to  have 
died  of  disease  or  woands,  inasmoch  as  the  namber  com- 
prehended all  who  had  been  sent  to  the  hospitals,  and  from 
whatever  canse,  whether  death,  dismission,  or  desertion,  had 
not  retnrned  to  the  service ;  it  seems  singular,  that  in  a  war 
8o  long  and  so  extensive  as  that  of  1756»  we  shoald  not  have 
lost  more  than  1512*seamen  killed  in  battle«  JA.  Dupia  justly 
remarks  upon  this  comparison  of  the  extent  of  our  losses  in 
^ngagomonts  with  the  enemy,  with  that  of  those  sustained 
from  other  causes;  that  all  the  military . meatus  resorted  to, 
to  augment  our  saperiority  in  fighting,  wojsild  not  have  pre^ 
served  litem  death  more  than  1512  men,  whereas  the-  cmtea 
conneoted  with  the  preservation  of  ikd  beahb  aiid  good 
treatment  of  the  crews,  applied  in  the  reduction  of  a  loss 
of  138,796  men,  woald  neeessarily  have  IsflEBcted  an  nfinitely 
greater  eoenomy  of  hmnan  life.  This  trath  has  not  escaped 
the  attention  of  onr  government,  which  accordingly  has  made 
every  exertion  for  the  promotion  of  a  work,  in  which,  as  nsaal, 
hninanity  is  not  less  mterested  than  good  policy ;  and  the 
good  effects  of  these  endeavours  have  oeen  progressivdy  in* 
creasing  np  to  the  preseot  dey*  The  following  extract  will 
demonstratively  shew  the  fact. 

«' Bnnoufrbomant  aux  ann^es  les  plus  remarqaaMes  destrois 
demiires  Ruerres,  comparoos  le  nombre  des  marins  eovoyes  aux 
b^itanx  de  I'interieur  et  des  colonies,  avec  le  nombre  d^  morls 
et  de$  des^rtes.  (Nous  supposons  toujours  un  efibctif  de  100,000 
marips,  afin  d'obtenir  des  resuluts  comparables.) 
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<'  A  la  seule  vue  de  cfltte  tnhle^  m  eit  frtppe  fie  )«.di«ibi9lfoii 
graduelie,  non-seulemeot  da  oombre  des  mofadef,  mais  du-  mam^ 
bre  des  morU.  Cette  diminolioB  est  n  paa  pr&  dans  la  rapport 
de  4  &  1,  depub  1779  jusqu'en  1813.  On  jpourrait,  il  est  vrai^ 
dire  que  1779  6tait  une  anD6e  de  tri«-grande  mortality,  Maia 
1782  etait,  au  contraire  (proportion  gardee}»  une  ^poque  de  tr^-« 
ftible  fDortalit^.  Niajimolns,  en  178^,  le  nombre  des  malades  et 
des  morts  est  encore  trois  fpis  et  demi  plifs  grand  qii'en  }813.  Voil^ 
ce  que  les  soins  et  les  decouvertes  de  I'art  ont  gagne  poor  la  marine 
miglaise>  depUis  la  fin  de  la  guerre  d'Anlerique  jusqul  1^  fin  4e  Is 
guerre  de  l'em|im  fran9al8. 

**  Remarquons  avec  aoin  la  dimimition  prodigieuse  im  mariai 
a^glajsy  echappca  des  hdpitaoxi  poor  dc'serter  le  serrice* 

AnmSi.'      1779;         1794|         1804;         I8i». 
DcMi-lfMrt.  1,494;  668;  214;  la 

<'  Rien  ne  d^  montre  mieux  Tam^iroration  progressive  du  sort 
de  ces  marins.  L'homme  emploie  tons  les  mojens  pour  fair  un 
genre  de  vie  qui  n'offire  que  I'nnage  hideose  des  privations,  k  bord; 
ou  des^ualadiei,  des  soufirances  et  de  la  mort,  dans  im  h6pital. 
Mais,  'torsqu'im  dtminue,  lersqu'en  fiiit  presque  disparaftre  toutei 
•es  eausea  de  m^Dtentement,  de  d£go{it  et  d'eStoi,  ki  tnarfn  t»l« 
ptie  poUr  pen  les  fiitigues  et  les  dangers  de  la  met  et  des  eombalsi 
fH  ne  deaertf  plus. 

<  <^  lie  gouv^mement  ^t  dUigp  de  pligr^  dea  sommea  QCioMtr^h 
\Ae^  pour  recriiter  tos  miy'ibs,  par  r^iu(6V»peBt  Y|iip|il^|r^  e| 
pi^m^  par  la  .presse.  Sous  ce  pomt  de  vue,  il  flgii  ti^ver  lyof 
grande  6cononiie  d  les  soigper  assea;  bien  pour  .qu'U  w  soiani 
jamais  tenths  de  d|sert^r^  D'^illeurs,  les  mucins  qui  pi^fsent  m% 
Ii6pitaux,  etant  jusqu*k  leur  retour,  perdu^  pour  la  force  B2^v|Je»  9 
fHut  en  lever  un  plus  grand  nombre^  pour  t'eoTr  i  la  mer  un 
s^bmbre  dohne  de  vaisseaust.  On  voit  done  qiie  c*^taJt,  de  la 
part  de  I'Angleterre,  un  calcul  parfaitement  ehtendu,  que  d6 
B*4pargner  rien,  pour; ONQBteosrses  mfit^lots  daoa  Fctat.di?  sani^ 
)e  plus  florissaot.''— Tool.  U  p.  ^^7.  .,    .  ' 

These  calculations  regard  the  number  of  seamen  seal  to 
the  hospitals  only.  With  respect  to  the  mbrtsdity  wbip]^ 
takes  place  on  board  of  ship,  we  have  not  the  same'iteans 
of  judging,  as  it  is  only  sinc^  the  y^r  1810  tbAt  the  captipis 
q{  all  ships  of  war  have  been  ordered  to  tr|insfflrt*to  the 
Admirahyi  on  the  first  of  January  in  every  ybar,  an '  accoi]|nt 
of  all  the  deaths  wbieb  bad  teken  place  la  the  preceding 
year.    T^he  following  are  the  reaults  for  tbe  thi(ee  jh^Bt  years. 

Seamen  on  board.  Died  or  kiHed  qa  bo^ 

1810., 138,581 ^183, 

1811 136,778 4^365. 

1812.: ...,138,324 4,2il, 
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Of '  liiose  who  4ie  on  board,  it  is  estimated,  that  one  Italf 
pefirfi  of  did^se;  tbe  other  CoYnpfehends  those  lost  in  battle^ 
or  by  adoidetits  \h  wofkio^  fh^  ship.  The  fblloYring  remarks 
by  oar  author  deserve  liotioe. 

«  **  Dans  les  trois  annces  qu*on  vient  dc  citer,  la  peite  mojenna 
annuelle  k  bord^  pour  cent  mille  homines,  est  de  3,302.  Le  nom* 
bfe  des  marins  raort^  i  I'hopital  (en  181 3)  est  de  698:  en  tout 
4sOOO/  AinsI  dam  les  dernQres  annies  de  la  guerre  conire 
TemiHfe  Jrafifhiff  Id  marine  dnglaise  He  p^rdait  qtrUn  vingt-cin'" 

Sieme  de  $a  force  totale.  D'ftpres  les  calcufs  que  j^di  rappOrT^s, 
Mfe  tabled  d^  h  Force  ntitiiaire  di  la  Grande-JSretagney  au 
vott  que,  ¥«t8  lea  m^mes  ^poques,  Ifi  pefte  de  six  anneM  disAt^ 
tmile  iDoyeaae,  de  19,856,  sur  cent  rnill^  solddu^  d'est-i-dire, 
ftaufMA  us  ihaititoe.  II  y  a? ait^  done,  aloftf,  aa  BMlas  t^ois  fois 
plus  4a  danger.  ^  telrit  daoa  ramie  de  terre,  t{na  iam  I^ruit 
navale  britannique.  ^      . 

.  V  ^uisoue  .des,  8,902  marins  qui  meureat  4  bord*  dans  l^  paars 
fl^Q^e'iinnieet  I9  moltie  peiit  par  suite  de  blessures  ou  d'accideof 
yiolens,  eprouvqs  daisies  manoeuvres;  il  en  reste  JjS5I.qui  mea^ 
reqt  de  oialadies  ioherentes  a  leur  cons^iXutipn,  pu  ga^esa  bord* 
$i  I'oi^  7  )Ouit^  lea  698  morts  dans  les  ii^pitaux^  on  a  2,340  hitm^ 
mes,'  c'est-a-dire,  un  quarante^deuxieme  de  ki  force  totale*  II  y  a 
.9,uacaot)^  aQd,  la  mortjilite  annuelle  dea  marins.  s'ulevait  au  quaior* 
2f(^^  de  TeSectir... 

*„'^  Ainsi.donc,  sur  la  flotte  i)ritannique,  on  a  diminue,  dans  If 
irapport  de  Si  1,  le  notabre  des  morts  naturell^  Cependan^ 
^a)gre,|:el  inuxKt^se  pr^gr^,  il  res^.encore  uavaste  champ  k  parr 
courir,  pour  atieiadre  un  meilleur  ordre  de  choses*  La  grande 
jnajontfs  des  marins  employes  a  bord  des  vaisseao^,  est  comprise 
dans  ies  Witea  de  yingt  k  trente  ans.  Or,  on  volt  qu'k  Londrea^ 
il  ne  meurt  annUtellem^t  qu'un  soixaate-onzidmedela  population 
comprise  entre  viogt  el  trente  am*  C*est  done  pris  d'un  tiers 
ioaoins  qu'a  bord. 

*'  £n  1819,  sar  uil  efibctff  de  32,000  individus  appartenant  i  la 
sparine  fran9aise,  24^000  sont  enu-es  i  I'hopital.  lis  y  sent  restds 
vingt'Ciaq Jonra^ valaur  moyenne ;  cequi  a  produit  60,000  jouro^es 
d'htkataU  En  suivantcatte  proportion,  surcent  miile  indtvidus, 
emj^oyes.  (en  temps  de  paix)  dana  la  marine  fraa9aise,  75,000 
ia^reraient  anmiellement  a  rhdpital.  Or,  de  1811  a  1818  (temjis 
^^uerrte).  sur  cent  inille  marins  aoglajs^  6,9'2S  seuleanant,  entrai- 
^ntanauellement  i  r2i6pital. '-r-Tom.  1.  p.  259.  • 

H.  Doping  second  folume,  entitled,  "  Etudes  et  Travaux,'* 
is,  opoD  the  whole,  more  interesting  than  the  first  In  the 
openiBg  chapter^  he  examines  the  morat  caoaes  which  have 
ooBcurred  with  those  of  ephyaioal  oironmatance,  to  procure 
for  vm  that  naval  aaeendaocy  which  we  have  so  long  exereiaed 
over  our  neighbours. 
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Itiif  llin iiiij  imil  niiil  fnnrtli  tinnti  nf Ifcr  ■riimml  iiihan  ma hj 
nuidi  the  mott  intar^pftiiig  of  the  whole.  The  fiist  of  ttew 
lefen  to  the  '  Exeroues,  tactiqiie  eC  comhtAM^^  of  o«r  norj. 
tTpoQ  the  1  oBjeol  of  nand  tactics,  H.  Dupin  ^womum  the 
mitare  of  the  imnroTenentB  snggested  by.  the  crfehmted 
Qart^pf  JBIdio.  Tbe  object  pf  that  writ^  was  to  discredit 
the  false  sjstem  of  attack  which  had  prerailed  in  the  En* 
sUsh  fleet^.  from  the  time  nearly  of  the  BcTolatioii;  and  to 
bring  the  navy  back  to  those  principlea  which  had  been  fiw 
the  alf^Ap$gi  acted  npon  in  the  maritinQ  wan  ofikt  aeten- 
teeath  ^^tetasy^  thoa^  it  is  only  witb^  theae  last  ^Urt^ 
years  llmt'they  have  been  ledoced  to  any  thiM  like  ^ataak 
ThenMritcf  effeetuqr  this  bek»wa  dearly  to  Clark,  and  we 
cann^rfeieiisr  or  mova  ilioftljr  deaoribe  th» natB»  and  4lie 
extdif  of  the  <4Meige  of  taettea  aaggetlad  bybia  wotk|  ihaii 
in  thf^  words  of  M.  Dnpbi  himseif. 

*'  S^on  Clarify  dqpais  cetle  epoque  JiisqiA  la  fin  de  la  goore 
d*Ambnqfiep  on  voit  ordbairement  les  amffapx  anglais  prendre 
I'avaptage.^  vcot,  coorir  sor  les  escadres  fraUfftbeSi  en  at#^a^ 
ia  tete  par  la  t£te»  puis  le  centre  piir  k  centre,  et  (^aand  Sbl'ba^ 

fu), la.  fneue  par  la  qneoe.  Dans  ees  atkiods  ditersei^  lei 
'nuifaispomsinTant  lenr  roate  sur  la  Ugne  dnphsptifes,  en'di. 
papisant  de.  plus  en  phis  la  t6te  de  rarmee  ennemie^  J'Oat  aocibMe 
d^&ll  dcf  batteries  de  leor  araat-garde  et  de  lenr  centre )  eAii^ti^ 
rarri^re-garde  et  qdelqnes  TaiaMaux  plus  avanois  battanC  ei^ 
retrake^  soot  sllei  former  sous  le  vent  one  ligne  paraflyn  i  P&rdre 
prinatif :  apris  qod,  le  reste  de  rarmee^  battant  de  mjfem^  en  ra- 
traiie,  et  yeoant  le  fonner  sow  la  protection  de  la  deiuodme  Ifai^ 
I'arinl  entl^re  s'est  de  Domreaa  presentee  an  combat  daoa  le  vm^ 
ordre  qn'aTant  la  bataiOe.  L«s  Anghis  se  ttpadaat  ''eaa|iBe 
▼ainqueiirs,  paroe  qaHIs  restttent  maitres  do  Ueq  ae  f eofijtMBntf 
YouUuent  de  noinreaa  poomnTre  notre flotte etreoqatkneiica^'  1^ 
bafadfe.  Mais  lenr  STant^^arde,  en  gnmde  nartie  d^gri^ci  par'le 
jranier  combat,  se  troavait  hon  d'etat  de  forcer  de  voUte.  An 
contrnre,  Tarmee  firanpuse  sembhdt  6tre  eocore  intacte^  at  rteit 
i{|l^ti;efi|e  de  ndentir  on  de  forcer  ta  marche.**    P.  59. 

^<  £n  derdoppant  avec  un  vrai  patriotiiOie  et  one  rare  SMcItL 
TifwueiM  rid  aes  ap^arentea  rictoires  de  ses  competriocas,X|m 
a  ^rch4'  qdels  deraient  £tre  les  ordres  de  bataille  les  |dii^  pro- 
prca'  i  promiire  des  r&oltats  dedstft.  Ces  ordret  sent  ia,  cdna 
daafi  Car^e  de  terre^  ceax  od  les  plus  grandes  masses  som  oppo^ 
,seeii  am  jnobdi^  masses  de  PeonemL 

«f  Atmsu  taocRs  que  les  ordres  de  bataiBe,  oii  rctagsaenient  der 
▼eqiail  general  de  yaisseau  ^  Tabseaui  ne  prodoisaleiit  godra  da 
succ^s  qdi  ne  f&t  achetc  par  des  pertes  k,  pen  prte  €gales  de  pan 
et  d'autre.  Clerk  a foit  voir  que  tootes  lesfois  ^u^od  ponrracom- 
batue  une  partie  de  I'arm^'emienii^  en  meltant  Paiitee  partie 
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dmMi  rimpofubilifti  de  prendre  part  k  rftctioD»  let  chano^  de  vie* 
laire  aeroot  d*aulant  ptus  oertaineSf  que  la  parde  miae  ainai  dana 
I'ioipoiaibilite  d*affir  sera  plus  conaidcrable.  En  eoupant  aeulemena 
une  dea  ailes  de  T'enoanh  pour  Taccablert  aana  aue  le  reite  puiaie 
lui  poprter  aecoura,  on  a  done  la  plus  ^ande  diance  de  auccda. 
Mats  en  eoupant  le  centre  de  I'ennemi,  quoi^ue  la  vjctoire  d^re 
^tre  pljos  eh^rement  acbet^Ot  elle  aera  plus  deciiive  et  ftm  tonber 

tlua  de  vaiaseaux  en  notre  pouvoir.  Cea  prindpea  aont  detesoa 
» guide  des  amirauz  anslaiay  et  leur  ont  procure  cea  4blatana  auo* 
cea  qui  ont  ai  fort  diicr^aiti  la  marine  firanfaiae. 

^  En  1789,  dana  la  bataiDe  Ityree  par  BodnejTf  eoiiCMde.Giraan^ 
le  premier  ayant  coupe  par  le  centre  la  ligne  du  aeodad^etnotre 
am^re-garde  ayaot  ced6  centre  reffivt  de  toiite  Tarmia  ettiami^ 
lea  Anglais  se  replient  sur  la  partie  du  oentca  Q^l^l^>M^dwma  notre 
arridre-garde.  Alon  Tamtral  fran^  et  ceun  dai.  si^na  ^  fOfteni 
autour  de  luit  poosa^apar  dea  forces  sup^rieureSt,  et  prta  eotm 
deux  feuZy  apnt  contraints  de  ae  cendre  i  ee  Ail  la  bataule  la  plua 
dicistTe  depuia  celle  de  la  Hougue. 

**  Le  combat  de  Trafalgar  o8re  la  plua  bdle  application  d^ 
▼rais  principes  de  Tart :  application  telle  qu*on  dewt  l^ttekidrce 
de  I'amiral  que  la  nature  avait  dpu^  du  coup  d'ceil  miHtttilfe  ^  da 
rinsttnct  strat^que,  les  plus  vastes  et  les  plus  rapidea.  L'armte 
fran^aise  se  prcsente  en  Itgnei  sous  le  vent,  au  plus^prds,  el  if9KnM 
pas4WS  d'air,  pour  pouToir  prendre  un  ordre  permit,  aVarit  dltro 
^tteinte  paf  TennQiai.  Nelson  se  hftte  de  former  deus  coloonea 
d'attaque  quH  dirige  sur  deux  points  du  centre  de  notre  flottCi 
Dfins  ce^e  marclie,  i^  mesure  que  les  deu^  colofines  approchent 
de  notre  Ikpoiet.  les  vaidseaux  assiuHans  forcent  de  yoile,'  se  o^ploient 
par  ordrp  dp  ifitpsse,  et  couvrent  tout  notre  p^tre  pour  Tiiccabler* 
PepdAfjl  cette  manwuvre  rapide,  les  deux  franfaises  restei^t  dana 
I'inactipi^  l*avant  garde,  au  lieu  de  virer  rent  deTant  pour  prendre 
en  flaoc  et  de  reVera  les  colonnes  assailantes,  rarriere-garde  au 
Keu.de  forcer  de  voiles  pour  's'elever  jusqu*au  lieu  du  combat. 
Cea  ailea  aont  en  ligne,  et  cda  leur  suffit :  elles  attendent  done 
aree  nne  effirayaiite  impasaibiliti  que  Id  centre  soil  detruit ;  il  I'esC 
enfin,  Alors  oubllant  leur  pieux  respect  pour  I'drdre  sacr6  dtf  la 
ligne,  ^ea  ne  songent  plus  qu*ii  la  retraite. 

He  doitH>n  pas  6tre  frapp6  de  voir  Tamtral  qui  comrnandail 
Farridrcgarde  d'Aboukir,'  causer  par  son  immobiHt6  la  pert^  d^ 
cette  armte  navale;  et  commandant  une  flotte  enti^  au  TrafU. 
ffar,  hue  ecraae  lui-m6me,  parce  que  ses  deux  ailes  imitent  I*tmmo« 
pllite  dont  jadia  il  avail  donn^  rexengple  ?  ^^  . 

««  Jusqu'id  noa  armeea  navales  ont  formi  sur  une  seme^ne 

Seur  ordre  de  bataill^  soil  pour  l'at^que,  soil  pour  h  diteiiae. 
[1  est  siirprenant  que  I'exemple  des  armees  de  tefre  qm,  pous 
^rcer  un  centre  ou  une  aUe,  ferment  d'epaisses  colonnes,^  au  liei| 
de  faire  avancer  dans  un  ordre  parall^le  des  lignes  d'une  immense 
e|endue,  ne  nous  ait  pas  appns  k  fonder  de  mime  des  n^aae^ 
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^abses  pour  aceabler  le  point  flriblte  d6  I'antite  aeirieiBfe.  Dni^ 
Hgne  de  trent6  vaineaax  monoeuvrftnt  -  seuleoient  k  deuit  tkiri 
d^ciblare  dlnteryalle,  occupe  un  emee  de  einq  kiloindtreft  (}  de 
lieae.)  C6nlmehe  redt-tm  que  eet  maltbiie  t6rAm  ft^diire  ditt 
impuIsioDS  rapidet  d'un  point  untque  occapd  par  ramiraT,  eC  Crop 
aonrent  inri^bleN^Coifiaient  one  aBe,  dans  ua  piril  pttmtoiU 
pourniiuelle  accottrir  ^  tetnpa  au  fecoura  de  raiitre  aOe,  iurtaot 
s'il  fallait  iiller  cootro  fa  tent  r*    P.  62. 

Tlie^  fourth  book  te  d^^oted  to  the  examhisftida  of  Ae 
meftn^^empf oy^d  in  oor  dotk-yards  for  increasiBg  the  stren^ 
^xid  dorability  of  oor  ships  of  war;  and  eontains^  we  think, 
more  new  and  more  TOlnable  information  than  any  other  of 
tlie  tirhofe  #ork.  We  regret^  that  from  the  nature  of  the 
^ubJQoti  we  cannot  give  oar  readers  any  abstract  of  its  ton- 
tents,  wilhoat  entering  upon  details  itltogethW.mconststent 
with  the  space  Ve  &ave  left'  for  ourselves  in  the  present 
article;  Of  late-  yeacs,  every  att^ntioD  has  been  paid  to  these 
points  in  the  construction  of  oar  vesselsi,  and  we.  are  happy 
to  have  Mr.  llu[Hn*s  aaqualifiad  testimony,  to  the  liappy 
effects  wbieh  have*  molted  front  Umu^  fie  etroagiy  redoai^ 
SMRds  to  Hkw  French  OoveriMent  the  adoption  or  tb^  ae^ 
yeral  inproTeiMntff.  whkh  hate  thiie  been  introdoa^d  iflt# 
the  operations  of  this  important  portion  of  onr  pabKe  worMk 
Foran  account  of  what  they  consist  in,  We^nKlst  refer  tbef  MttAdf 
to^  the  work  itself^  where  they  i^iff  be  found  ettumemt^  and 
described  with  alt  possible  precision,  and  with  grealer  ^rieaf; 
ness  than  might  have  been  expected  in  a  matted' so  thof^fc  fit^ 
votved  in  technical  and  scientific  details  Itie  fifth  and.suU& 
boolis  contain  aeomplete  and  minute  description  of  our  seferal 
arsenals  and  dock^yards,  with  an  analysis  of  the  system  np^ 
which  they  ure  administered.       <    ^  ^  .       »...•..* 

Wit  mmi  now  for  tha  present  take  leave  of  If.  Dapui ) 
and  the  abmptiicss  with  wbiob  wede  so  p^aps  reqair^tfie 
less  apology  as  we  have  reaaoii  to  expect  so  aboKtIy  to  meet 
kim  again  itf  tile  pvogreaa  4>f  his  very  usalul  end  'iMaamable 
etertioasv 
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AMbftdfrii^  the  Rdga  of  George  the  ThinL  By  John  NicbolK  Bi^  Member 
oCifan  JBCMi^.oC  Cmu^ifim  in  the  15th»  18th*  end  18th  Farliannnli  of  QrotC 
Britain.    foL  f .  8to.    7f. 

"  ,.  -     t  .  VOBTET. 

The  Goahibfl,  a  Tale.    By  tiie  Hon«  and  Rev.  Wm.  Herbert    8vo.'  Ss» 

lliiB  Bridal  of  CbakMr%  and  other  Poena.  By  John  Hay  Altnn,  Btq.  Sto. 
ISs. 

Brixton  Protiet ;  or  TJkcpeswt  drawn  in  Rhymes.  To  his  Brother  Charlei; 
B^  T.  TraverM,  Ssq.  from  his  Obferratoiy  on  the  Steyiie.    8ro.    Ss.  6d. 

Hay  Day  of  the  Mnses.    ^y  Robert  Bloomfield.    4s. 

MMMCialofaToarimthiBGoathieiitt  I8t0.  By  W,  Woidsworth,  Esq.  8vo. 
<k6d. 


4m  MoAfU^  LUtofPilWiMutM. 

I 

Bocl^iaitieal  SlMtehes,  in  3  Parti. ,  By  W.  Word>worth|  Esq.    8vo.    6i.  M« 
PkMticnl  Eswyt.    By  A.  J.  Maaoif.'   8to.    8i. 

:  ,  .  Ill 

'  TIic  Court  of  Ta9cany»  a  Tragedy..   The  HtU  of  .Ini^«,  ^  Trafledy.    8w«  « 7s. 

Cotitine,  a  Tragedy,  in  l^ive  Act^,  with  other, Cc^at.  ^  tljpt.4krv«  €109. 
(Pfjftly.AlIr  -8vo.    &•.  6d.  .'   <' 

.An  Apology  Uit  the  Life  of  C<>Ufy  Cibber» Com^diam,  GoatavAivg^  «iii)iHt/9fiAil 
yie^  of  tlie^iage  in  his  ««a  l4oie»  with  copiom*  Aci^ottptsi  f>(  t^Af  tu«a  «od 
theatrical  Events  with  which  he  was  cnnnected«  at  ita  most  iiiter«9l!iVt64n^ 
KnUrged  by  about  two  hundred  Kotes  opoa  tho  Biography,  CrMicin^f  Ifarmiv^ 
and  Anecdote  of  the  Auihot^  and  (unualsd  taclwvively  with  aPre/Mo  mHA  M^aw 
1^  Edmnud  BoUchwifMrf^    8vo.    With  a  Portrait.     11%, 

' •  >^ovEu.  .  ••     ;    •  /cy\: 

tlioXoUi^t  «  Xaltt.  Bjith«Aiifiiorof,«*Th«|^oigr»'*«tc»  ftftk  U.la. 
.  Conduct  is  Fate.    S  vola. .  H.^an  ,        '     j. 

Carwin»  the  BiloquiiL    By  C.  B.  Brown.    3  vols.     \9^   ...  ,       ^ 

.  Cfraham  Hnmikoa*    twia.    small  8t0..1^  .  .>» 

.  llie  Beiiegado »  horn  the  FrcMcbof  M.  la  Vaooarte/d!  AtUncovvt.   9  aols  tSM 

•Legends  of  Scotland.    First  Serial.    G<«it«Kung  Fair  Helei^  of  KiNtoftaafc  ted 
kmihaCaiUe.    ^  Ronald  M«Chn>niGlf.  Esq.    itvqh,    112oki.    itfs.  €d.    . 
.  Clartfing  Tower» .  By  Rondift  St.  Qim%  Anthot  of, «« «li»  Blind  Begg«w*^4lBd 
4  vols.     ll.  2s.  •  '      ;  ■.ii>;.«i 

ChiooM  Noreli,  translated  from  the  Origiqal*  To  whiflh  aw  odded^  Vf^omOb^ 
Mad  Bsocai  Maxims^  collected  from  tlieir  dafsioU  Books  and  other  S(iiircc»;>thd 
^holo  prefaced  by  Ohaervatiom  on  tlic  Lai^uage  nnd  Littr^ilMfll  •!  OUmmJ  Mf 
Juha F.  Davi%  ]i*.&.8.    Svo.    8i«6d,  .    :« 

Mllci&LA  21118. 
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The  Unitarina  Chnstian's  Apology  for  Meeding  horn  the  CoiainiiiMi  MajIWeHi 
ship  of  Trinitarian  Caurches;  a  Discourse,  of  which  the  AibsbaMte  ma  ilrtliWliai 
in  Lewin's  Mead  Cbupel,  Bristol,  on  tlie  6th  of  January,  1813.  With  Moiei^ 
and  an  Appendix.  By  S.  C.  Fripp,  KA.  lafe  of  Queen'i  College,  Caoriiiidge. 
Is.  6d. 

Reports  of  Ca^es  in  the  High  Court  of  Clfancery,  daring  the  Timeoftoid 
Ehion.  Vol.  lix.  Part  IV.  Mjth  Indexes  and  Names  of  Cases,  concluding  the 
Work.    By  Francis  Vesey,  Esq.  Bimiyter  at  Law.     12s. 

Substance  of  ilie  Speech  •delivered  m  the  House  of  Coramoni^  on  the  99th  of 
February,  18^2.  by  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  on  a  Mottofi  for  gpinginto  a  Com^ 
niiltee  of  the  whole  House,  on  the  Sobject  of  the  Koyaf  Bufglu  of  Scotland. 
Willi  a  Dedication  to  the  Burgesses  of  the  said  Burghs.    Sa.  '  .^      ^^ 

•Pcacticai  Obseivatianeoo  Mr.  Ricardb's  Principles  of  PoUticaf  £co^niy  nnd 
Taxf tioQ,     Bp  John  Stuckley  BeyuolHs*  Es<^    Ovo* 

Letter  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  to  the  Electors  of  .SoatHwafk,  cQetaiuuig  bU  S^at^<* 
ment  in  the  House  uCConMnonii  wkh  a  Letter  of  LomI  .Erskine  to  J.  Q.  Laaib^. 

SuQke  PasM^ain  tU  Ufe  of  lifr.i Adam  BIeir»  Hiinatct  oftlie  GmirI  M Cie^ 
Wickje.     8vo.     10s.  ^d.  _  ^    {ir    it  ihi 'O 

The  Conversational  Preceptor, 'in  FreiicVand  finglisfi/ coMU^nfl^vor  naoM 
^hriies,  arranged  under  distinct  Heads,  on  a  new  and  more'smipie Tliir  man 
eoj^  hitherto,  attempted.  By  J  L.  Mehk%oiC  Paris,  Profemor  of  LangQMcc>  >  rEor 
which  are  added,  Amusing  Dialogues  on  various  Suhjecta  of  Generajl  Imeittt» 
By  M.  te  Btonc.    fc-dd.  half  hoond,.  '         ., 

.'  IfetaMidei  ittoMralieeer  M  Tomba^eo^eopyMtitf  l>»il»wftniy  ibflttf Igy^ 
tiana ;  tritk  a  Key  to  the  Tomb  now  esiiibiting  in  PiccadUly.  Also*  BeandttW 
lC«inmies,aDdOhacrvatioii»enLKiolMlitiili|;<.    Pmiftim^^^ipPlk^   ^UilUf 

Frcndb  Reinenibrencev ;  or  a  N^tr  and  easy  Method  i$  reooHitetiiig  tl^Nlailditf 
of  the  Fi«ndi  NtNint  Sobslaiitl««s»«  bif^#eHs  df  \b  comtdets^ArtirlytidMHUBalfto- 
hiry  of  ali  l^nok*  Noons,  alptiabeiicoliy  nrrnngod>  wthmMg  l<i>'1lHlJVl|Millta* 
tiuns^  and  inter^perscd  wiUi  sliort  familiar  Exercises.    By  D.  Boileau.    Utam  Wf 


'  Houft  of  Ckwtemplatimi  i  or,  Euajra  EhilofoplMMl,  I«it«cai7^  md  ptscriiptrre. 
ContaThlug  an  Cafej  towards  ii  pbilosbphicaF  Inqulrjr  into  the  revival  of  Lcitera 
in  Europe.  On  the  Pleasures  wliich  are  wont  to  accompany  the  moral  Stnd^  of 
|tf«9.    BinU  oa  tliiB  fir»t  PnnoiglML  .of  .Edpoatipm  he,    By  K  JPiiUiipi*  jon. 

Evenings  in  Antanm;  a  Serfes  of  EstoTS,'  fT^irafive  and  Miscettantfousi  By 
Nvflikll  iftak^  MT).     »vols.    Svo:    %\.i^ 

Tlie  Miaceilaneotts  Tmct»  id  the  Iftt*  WiHian^  Withering,  M.D.  P.i^ft.  Menyber 
«f  th9  Royal  Acadany  of  Sciences  at  lisboii ;  Fclbw  of  the  Linna^an  3oc^y, 
Aatlior  of  '*  The  Botaidcal  Arrangement  ofBmlih'  Ptanfi/*  Sec.  t*o  wliich  is  pre<- 
it^  •  BTenHdr  of  hH  LHe,  Oharaetef •  and  Writii^  By  WUlian  Wlllheriiig,  'Esq. 
f.UB.   « f«ls,    «VQ.    IK  7a.  i. 

ThQ  Rales  and  Orders  of  the  Comt  for  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtor^  and  Ref- 
lations of  the  Office ;  also  a  list  of  the  Officers  {  the  Loudon  and  Country  Aitor- 
fieya^  vith  thft  Agents  of  the  latter,  corrected  to  the  present  llroet  a  Tahle  o$ 
the  FlacSf  Ice  &e.  and  an  Appeodis  containing  a  nc:Hr  and  mosi  asef^l  Snaimary 
of  the  Inioiveut  Dehtors*  AeCt  (1  Geo.  4.  c  n9.}  with  copious  margmal  Viit^  ^ 
occasional  Notes  of  Cases,  and  an  Index.    8vo.    5s. 

.  Phifanthrepie  Metropotitana  >  a  View  of  thecheiHable  Insllttttlons  ettabHshed 
in  awt  nenr  Lmdon,  chieiy  during  the  last  twelve  Years.  By  A.  Htghmoreb  Bsq. 
AAtUor  oi  -  Pletns  Londioenais.''  jcc.  6cc<    8vo.   14s. 

'  Lafcon :  or  many  Things  in  few  Words ;  addressed  to  those  who  tht^ih.  Bj 
the  llev.C.«CeHon^  A.M.  late  Pellowef  Khig's College,  Cambridge;  Aathbr  tk 
t'Mnmmjt*  f^  teii^^  **  Mesoo#,  •  Foen;"  ••  Critieel  Rem&rhs  on  Lei^ 
Byron**'  &c.  &c    yoL  9.    8vo.     7s. 

The  Bcosfd  Stone  ef  Henoor  j  or  Roles  for  the  OentTeineA  of  England.     Ifmo. 

ifiM^1k€9lmWrewAL    By  a  Menher  of  tlie  Tewits  dub* 

AhstracU  and  Extracts  of  Soiith^t  Uvea  of  the  Betkel^s»  ilhistmtiv^  of 
ancieiit  Manners  end  the  Constitution  ;  including  all  the  Pedigrees  in  that  ancienf 
Mannscnec  To  which  are  annexed  a  copieu*  Hisiory  of  the  Caatle  and  Manor 
ii.  JMcei^f  ooHttstli^  of  lisltoi  never  before  publishedf  and  biegnyphlcalf 
IkoeodMes  of  Dr*  Jenner,  flee.  By  Thonaa  Dudley  Foabrooke*  BLA.  F.&A* 
^utlMr  of  «*  British  Monachism,"  &c.    4to.    11.  bs. 
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.^wjin^  J^gUfsw-:  or,  the  MaAsrp  Eagliab  G*anfea:.!opn- 
taiwig  ap.ea^y  Descriptioo  of  all  Ibe  Plants  whick  arecol-; 
tljTpil^  in  tb«^  Climate  of  South  BriiaifK^  eitii^i:  fpf  tj^Rff 
Ornajnmt^  aiid.  or  a  SelectiM.  fcoia  Ihe  e&teJ^abeid  Favow^j^ 
f^C  ttm  ^lv>^  Aud  Greenhmsa;  ajcraogei  aQQocAiBif  to  the 
System  of  Linnaus;  incIadiDg  hia  ymi^iAC  apd  jfipeciik 
Qwiytpr* ;  vitb  |bei|wk3-  on  the  Fcoperti08  of.  tiie  mare 
TitilntWff  ^qias^  B^  the  Aathoi^  of  the  British  Batani$$^ 
ifill  soon  be  ready.  .  ^  .  I 

JEU^ht^n  Sermons,  intended  to  establish  the  insepajraible 
Conoeotion  between  the  Doctrines  and  the  Practice  «irCbffff!l- 
lianitY,  are  printing  in  a  small  Volame»  and  will  appear  in  a 
few  Days*  They  wiU  be  dedicated,  by  Permission,  to  the 
Bishop  of  SL  Davids. 


The  Sixth  Part  of  the  Eneydopadia  MeiropoUtwui  will 
he  pabKshed  in  Ja&e. 

Mr.  Gmhrge  IhwnM,  of  IVimly  Colbge,  JDacUte,  wiU 
pablldi,  in  a  few  Da;8»  Letters  from  Medklmkuryh  and 
2robiem»  indnding  an  Aoooottt  of  the  Cities  of  Hamhurgt 
and  LtA^elt,  written  in  the  Snnuner  of  1890. 

iniKam  Spene^,  Bs<t  is  repnbjishing  bis  Tracts  on  PoB* 
iical  Econamjf^  nz^  L  Britain  Independent  of  CommerGed--? 
IL  AjRionltore  the  Source  of  the  Wealth  of  Brifain.r— 
III.  rftie  Objections  against  the  Corn-Bill  refated.— IV. 
Speedi  qa  the  East  India  Trade ;  with  Prefotorj  Remaps 
an  the  Caoset  and  Core  of  oar  present  Ditftrassesy  as  origr* 
naiing  from  Nealect  of  PAnoiples  laid  down  in  these  Works* 

Dr.  MsjfriokhBm  been  many  Tears  engaged  in coUecting 
tike  soattered  Notices  to  be  foond  in  ^r  old  Poets,  Cbn^ 
aiders,  Wills»  De^ds^and  Inyentories  of^ Ancient  Annonr. 
The  Besnlt  will  aMsar  in  the  most  splendid  SUia,  in  three 
Volnmes,  imperiaMto.;  and>  oontain  aboTo  100  SpeoisMns 
of  Ancient  Armonr. 

The  Bev.  /.  W.  Bellamy  is  preparing  for  Pablication,  by 
Sobscription,  the  Poems  of  the  Rev.  ThamOa  Cherry^  B  A 
late  Head  Maater  of  JlfercAoal  Tailors^  School. 

Mr.  Vaby  is  reprinting  his  Edition  of  BroiierU  TacUmCg 
m  4  Yob.  OctaTo*  It  combines  the  Advantues  of  the  J^aiii 
and  Edinburgh  EditioDS,  with  a  Selection  of  Notes  from  all 
dbe  Commentators  on  TacUiUp  snbsequent  to  the  EdiMJburgh 
Edition :  theXslsroria  Notitia  and  PoKtica,  mik  all  the  Snp- 
plements^  are  dso  added ;  the  French  Panages  are  trans* 
tatedt  and  the  Aoinaa  Money  tamed  into  En^Iuk* 

A  Magazine  in  the  French  Language^  wiU  be  pnUished 
in  hamdon  on  the  1st  of  Jafie»  nnder  the  Title  of  JUe  Mnsie 
dee  Variiiee  lAidraireSf  atd  continned  monthly. 

CiSnoM^^^  Pidem,  in  Ten  Cantos,  founded  #i%at  Peati 
of  the  History  of  the  Pisan  Republic,  in  which  is  said  to 
have  oriflpnated  the  celebrated  Triennial  FestiTal^  called  Ihja 
Battle  (» the  Bridge^  wiU  speedUly  be  published  in  8to. 

Hie  Vah  of  ChamofmA^  a  Poem.  .By  the  Author  of 
**  ItoM,'' is  hi  the  Press. 

Mr.  NichoUin  m^paring  tiie  foarCh  Volume  of  AIhsIM^ 
Uonc  of  Hierurg  BSeiory,  whidb  will  conohde  Hie  Eighteenth 
Century, 
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Abt<  !•     0»   Protection,  to  AgricuUitrt.     By  David 

Bicardo,  Esq.  M.F.    182S. 

Xt  is  not  a  littlo  bumbling  to  reflect  that^e  wisdom  of  maa 
IS  almiost  entirely  confined  to  a  periodical  cUa^l^e  of  prin-^' 
ciples,  aod  to  tte  adoption  of  new  measuresy  generally  the 
reverse  of  those/  which  he'  has  been  accustomed  to  pdrsue; 
Disappointed  in  the  result  of  his  arrangements/ he  not  onljr 
questions  the  sound  boss  of  the  views  upon  which  they  werd 
formed,  but  even  mlikes  haste  to  relinquish  and  abjare  them 
altogether ;  satii^fied  that'be  cannot  go  wrong*,  if  he  shall  re-^ 
aolatery  advance  in  a  direction  wholly  opposite  to  that,  in 
•frhich  be  was  wont  to  proceed.    For  example,  the  poKcy  of 
our  fathers  in  regard  to  trade  and  mannfac'torelB;  was  foonded^ 
on  a  pervading  system  "of  protectioii  and  restriction.    A 
policy  which  has  no.  doubt  been  carried  to  the  very  utmost 
limits  of  praotical  advantag^e ;   and  until  the  principle  of 
reaction  on  the  part  of  other  countries*  had  begun  to  admo- 
atshus  that  the  I'eal  benefits '  of  trade  can  only  beperma^ 
Bendy  established  on^  the  footing  of  a  liberal  reotprooity. 
At  present,  on  the  contfary^  the  pabUc  vBito  is  lifted  up  in  fa- 
iMinr  of  an  absolute  freedom' ef  trade-,  and  a  complete  emaut 
cipation  from  all  the  prohibitory-  and  restricting  enactments, 
wnicfa  have  hitheitc  regulated' the- intercourse  ef  nations* 
Our  philosophical  legf  ststors  Hre'  foubd  eagerly  joining  their 
soffirages  with  those  of  the  Embarrassed  merchant,  in  recom* 
mendation  of  a  neW  system !  impatient  to  commence  a  career 
of  experiment  and  adventure  :  and-desirous  to  he  adinitted 
Xp  ,ci(top;Btition  with  the  whole  world,  unaided  bv  liodnties^ 
sind  unprotected  by  custpm  house  exactiobs^    The  danger^' 
of  p,  second  and  worse  extreme  are,  it  is  clear,  now  befgr^ 
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US ;  and  it  will  require  all  the  weight  and  ex]^eri,ence  pf  onr 
wiiBBt  coQitMnera  to  defend  the  countrf  fioiik  tte  effe<^fd  i^f 
{M^ecipitate  iHDOTatioti. 

The  vacillatioa  and  inconsiKtency  now  mentidtfed/^  h^v^ 
been  at  all  times  most  strikingly  exemplified  in  regard  to 
the  com  laws:  for  the  pressure ^ahrajs  occasioned  hj  any 
Gonsid^nible  deficiency  or  excess  of  pcodace,  on  the  eonsa- 
mer  and  the  fanner  respectively,  creating  load  complaints 
and  energetic  appeals  to  ParUament,  has  too  frequently  led 
to  measnres  on  the  part  of  that  assembly/  which  indicated  a 
larger  share  of  good  natnre  than  of  legblative  wisdom. 
Their  expedients  change  with  the  change  of  the  weather ; 
and  their  principles,  as  political  economists,  are  fooiid.to 
receive  a  bias  from  the  state  of  the  wind,  or  the  report  p^ 
^e  sales  at  Mark-lane.  In  such  circamstaiices»  reasonii^  i^ 
useless,  and  all  reference  to  standard  authorities  and  the 
maxims  of  experience  passes  for  mere  drivelling.  Acts  ot 
Parliaments  are  sent  forth  to  appease  the  clamorous  pej^ 
fioner,  m^b  on  the  same  principle  that  coloured.jira^r^i^ 
l^iven  to  a  whimsical  patient,  or  a  piece  of  gilded  wod^  t^ 
a  crying  child :  the  eye  is  filled,  and  the  mouth  is  stopped^ 
for  the  time,  and  by  and  bye  nature  and  common  sense  return^ 
to  effect  the  cure  and  restore  the  temper. 

On  the  subject  of  agricultural  distress,  two  questions  pre- 
sent themselves  for  consideration ;  namely,  what  is  the  ex- 
tent of  th^  .evil  complained  of;  and  secondly,  what  are  the 
most  likely  means  to  remove  or  to  mitigate  it. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  there  has  certainly  been  more  noise 
tliaii  e[noQgb»  at  least^  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  form  a  judg- 
ment of.t^e  former's  circumstances,  from  the  prices  of  agri* 
cultural  produce,  during  the  last  four  or  five  years.  ^  ^^9ft  A 
parliamentary  paper  printed  early  last  year,  we  find  fhat^iM^ 
gric9  g{  wheat  for  seven  years  preceding  was  as  l||||||i<>^;?^' j]]^t 
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eoonnoQ  dMoriptiM.    Fkom  1798  to  1800^  Ifae  priM  #r  ttM 

mtun^  g*mtnwiiknAUm.  ramm  no,  uxuLmr.t 

\^                      1799?  *♦•••••••••<  4i8  11 

^'^^                      1794....«. *l  8 
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i   '                      1796 77  1 

1797 ••...  58  1 
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If  tfie  ayerage  of  theso  yean  be  taken,  it  will  bet  foand 
rather  under,  60f.  6d;  a  ^sonclasion  which  seems  to 
Weaken  the  ^onnd  iq>oa  which  the  farmer  establishes  at 
once  ^is  complaints,  wd  his  claims  for  redress  and  parlia- 
mentairy  interference.  Nay>  if  ^e  stirike  oat  five  years  o^ 
scarcity,  intervening  between  1791  and  1820,  the  average  of 
tiie  reilAining  twenty-five  yoars  will  not  be  equal  to  that  for 
Ike  last  seven ;  we  mean,  fifom  1813  to  1820.  The  years  we 
have  stntek  odt  and  the  respeetiYe  prices  are  these ; 

«•    d» 
1800  •••...•^•r^US    7 

1801 «••  118    8 

1810  •••• 106    2 

18l2 125    5 

1818,.. 108    9 

When  (hese  years  are  left  oat  of  the  thirty,  elapsed  be^ 
tween  1790,  and  1890,  the  average  price  of  wheat  does  not 
ttoeed  70f  • ;  whereas,  the  same  price  from  1813  to  1820  is 
Ms*  Where  then  is  the  cause  for  all  the  mnrmorings,  and 
Imneiitatiottl,  and  predictions  of  rain,  with  which  the  ears  e^ 
Ike  coontry  have  of  late  been  assailed.  The  agriooltarists 
kave  eiQoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  whole  market  of  the  United 
Ktogdom,  with  1^^  trifling  exceptions,  ever  since  the  oon« 
eiosion  of  the  war ;  and  thev  prices  daring  that  period,  have 
averaged  hi|^er  than  ever  tfaqr  did  in  any  similar  period,  in 
the  memory  of  man.  If  we  except  two  or  three  years  in  the 
present  centnry,  when  we  wete  afflicted  with  the  fean  and 
even  wMi  the  pohls  cf  haatdne.  Eren  from  1802  to  1809» 
dMng^tbe  heat  of  die  war  and  the  hei|^t  of  the  n^]^-jbi^« 
course  sistem  eiifioroeid  by  Bnon^Murte,  the  avemge  jviooj  c^ 
ijliheat'^d  not  greatly  ex<^  70if.  the  quarter;  being  ww^. 
mx  shjiliiigs  under  the  aveiW  |^o«n  iJpB  tp,1820.  .^  .  ^ . . .  3,;, 
'  tt  knittt  not  be  concMfedrno^Ver^  thai  the  prices  bf last 
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yfearrw^ecaconMd^nthly  aader  the  iivenu;ea  just  givto ;  beiof 
«at  more.tbaa  ^.34*  the  quarter  of  wheats  aod  ia  pro^ 
portion  for  other  kinds  of  grsMiu.  It  13  w<»rthv  of  remariL  m 
the  other  hand,  that  the  quantity  sold  at  Mark-lane  in  1821, 
exceeded  considerably  the  qaantity  sold  in  any  of  the  foar 
•precediog  years  ;  and  that  consequently  the  valuM  of  the  corn 
^disposed  of,  does  not  exhibit  the  same  rate  of  diminntion 
that  is  presented  by  the  retnrn  of  prices.  We  extract  from 
a  document  in  Mr.  Ricardo's  pamphlet,  the  following  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  quantity,  average  price,  and  total  valqe 
of  the  wheat  sold  in  Mark-iane  from  1817  to  1821  inclusive^ 


_• 


Qoftntity.  At.  Price.  Total  Yiiltt^    - 

1817  •...  SS7,264Qn.  ••••  M    0  ••••  1^1,585,151     . 

1818  .•..  256,167 >•  84    6  .•..      I,005,7l0 

18:9  ....  285,541 72    6  ••••      l,0S5,08g 

1820  ....  366,668 67    0  ••••      1,228,857 

1821  ....  428,315 65    3  ••••     1,177,867 

If  t|ien,  the  sales  effected  in  London  were  only  in  f»Pi|»«F* 
Ijon  to  those  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  yre  are  wairaated 
in  asserting  that  the  increasetd  consumption,  or  «t  all.e^v^Mts^ 
the  increased  sales,  have  more  than  compensated  for  the  di- 
minished price,  and  that  in  the  aggregate,  the  value  of  the 
farmer's  crops  has  not  materially  fallen.    The  returns  fipom 
Mark-lane  it  is  readily  adini'tted,  do  not  of  themselves  war- 
rant the  conclusion  now  stated.    It  is  at  the  same  time  oen- 
sistent  with  expeiience  to  look  for  an  enlarged  consumptieD, 
in  proportion  to  the  cheapness  of  die  commodity,  and  the 
meREias^  pos^e^sed  by  the  people  tft  large  of  l^eooming  por- 
ehasers :  and  on.  this  ground  there  is  some  probability  Ibat 
the  extended  dealings  in  the  London  mantet,   woiiM  ba 
found  upon  enquiry,  tcf.  afltord  only  a  fair  repr#0ent»tioi»  of 
'similar  dealings  in  all  the  large  towns  of  the  kiqf|||eiii.    9at 
^whateyer  may-  be  the  fhct  in  regard  to  the  emonnt  of-  sales 
elsewhere,,  we  find,  that  aa  far  4a  thia  Jfluneoaeeityja  eoA- 
cerned,  the  quantity  of  wheal;  sold  last  year  et  65^  bNfotigibt 
Ddore  money  than  was  received  in  1816,  when  the^  prioe  4rai 
^s.  ed.  or  in  1819,  when  the  p«ee  wna  78s.   6sL    Vh% 
difference  in  the  former  year  is  not  leas  Umn;  JtTO.OQfMi  irtHlst 
jb,  ^e  latter  it  amounted  to  more  than  UQftOOL  - 
\, .  We  sire  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  thaC  ft  smirti  ^MCeeae.ia 
^uaptity  over  the  oUtftotnary  de«u«id»  eitates  «,4efMBalM  of 
price  moch  beyqnd  the  Iproportiaa  ef  that  exeeto-i  aarfelaoi 
that  4  deBciencv  in  the  supply  has  n  correspondkig*  effeet  in 
raising  the  market  to  perhaps  a  dtjll  gi%ater  exMit^iAbvei 
i\^  ^im^r^  r.ijtQ.'     \.v^  ajmadaal  crop,  -Jber^M'e,   is  not 
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ultirip  fifi  «dTaiitaee  to  the  farmer ;  bat  notwitfaMuidhig,  in 
^TormiDgoofestiaatefi  df  pnAt  fdid  Idss^  veflkb.QMiievef'&r- 
ffet  that»  if  prices  be  lowearedy  it  is  because  qaatttitybes  be^b 
•  j^oiMBed,  and  that  the  latter  tea  certain  telient*  at  least, 
;poinpensates'the  fanner. 

Bat  we  maintain^  that  tiQ  last  year  prices'  were  not *befow 

\<he  scale  which  is  -allowed  oti  all  hands  jto'  yield  an  amfle  ve- 

•jaoneration  ta'the  agrieoltqrist.    The  average^riee^of  wlieat 

for  the  seven  jeiars  preciadilig  1881»  -  Was,  ^we  repeht,  76$. ; 

a  fact  which  proves  with  irresistible  force  both  that  the  com 

bin  of  1815  has  operated  with  snflScient  efficacy,  and  also, 

'that  th^  landholder  has  no  jostifiable  argnmebt  for  the  clamour 

'whieh  he  has  been  pleased  to  employ  at  codnty  meetings, 

as  well  as  in  the  face  of  Parliament.    - 

The  agricnltaral  distress  then,  'of  which  we  daily  hear  so 

mud],  has  not  been  of  long  standing ;  for,  till  the  last  year> 

the  prices  of  com  were  considerably  above  the  maximum^  .or 

protecting  prices  of  all  former  times.     Bat,  it  may  be  re« 

ijoinedf.the  prices  of  1821  were  very  much  depressed, .  and 

^tfae  i^rices  ot'1822  are  still  lower,  whilst  the  capital  of  the 

ifturmerf  which  must  be  expended  year  after  year  in  the  cul* 

tivatioif  of  the  soil,  cannot  long  resist  the  effects  of  such 

•roinona  operatiotas,'  and- will -accorditigly  be  totally  and  irre* 

trievably  losL.   Some  expedient  therefore,  most  be  speekiily 

adopts,  edierwise  the  land*  will  be  left  unplongbed,  and  the 

wrecks  of  oar  capital  conveyed  to  other  countries,  where  it 

may  be  employed  with  greater  advantage.     Something  in 

«hort,  must  be  done  to  console  and  relieve  the  disheartened 

and  embarrassed  husbandman. 

As  the  distresses  in  question,  are  everv  where  acknow- 
ledged to .  proceed  from  an  excessive  producUoA  which  has 
for  the  time  deranged  the  wonted  relation,  between  demand 
and  sopipjiy,  the  means  of  relief  are  neither  very  obvious,  nur 
if  viewed  in  the  light  of  correct  policy,  can  any  of  them  be 
.oltpgetber  freefroip  objection.  The  expedient  which  most 
liatfitaUy  presents  itself*  is  that  which  is  actually  adopted  by 
%^m^mwki^  and  whioh  eon^jlt^  in  affording  to  the  farmer 
jpie  j|ieaii«.of  r^seriFing  his  ^tock  of  produce  fur  tlie  choice  of 
M^  ilVproved  qiarkcdU  A  million,  advanced  at  the  moderate, 
interest  of  thnoa  p^  cent»  upon  the  security  of  corn  lodged 
kp  fwppcw;  wfu^ebepses,  may  possibly, have  the  effect  of  ex- 
k|a4i<ig  J^  len^p^rary  relief  tp  such  farmers  as  from  their 
laopd.  situation  qw  avail  th?msei,ves  of  tt^Q.arrangeKkient.  Aid 
hps  ifraqiientlf  be^  gr«^i)ed*  tU^  tbo'inf^rcbapt.  aiid:  manufiic^ 
twrer.  npen  a  simiiai; ,  prii^pil^W^  i  ^'  of  coarse ,  ny  objection 
)eaft  be^tfged  agaiiMt  the  oi^OHire  on  the  gcouud  ^  tnotive  or 


ma^  JU^^^b^i^  tUtfB^it^^'^X'  ^ttvd^^te^k. 

.<<MB4  iHmtwiitte  iKi I  iiMiiiii4eihii<iigtHgjie  awir^ift 
Aotir  far  tf»»  laiiiiiwitoMte  bf  giiihtBt»<hf 

«ftiiifi.  itiiaot4ifiMit»aBa^$eitiiMi5 

lib^ioBli,  ittMundi  at  they  necessarily  inMtMl^ 

<iriUi  tteBalitfiJ  adjttttliflttt  of  aiylP'y  ^^^  liii^Miil ;  iartiifcesl 

ivMnrksiiMBfaif  Mp.iUbarito^  kdir«fv<tr  little  teifflBiybe 
,dteb8«d  Id  mHow  ttH^ 
^beiefe  as^ 


<<  IftheeeiMeftlieleirlMi^sertMmbeeirfagieeiieliaidilt 
quiotiqr  in  the  countiyt  sm  not  to  a^  ebimdaiit  gusntilif  l|ifi;i^ 
prematurely  to  market,  by  the  dtstressof  the  fanners,  thepfq* 
^poeed  remedy  will  be  leally  miscfaieTouii^  as  in  that  case  we  most 
go  through  th6  ordeal  of  low  prices,  and  increased  consumptioOy 
which  IS  al wavs  in  a  degree  consequent  on  low  prices  1>efore  the 
>tipply  win  adjust  itself  to  the  demand;  and  prices  become  agafn 
remuberatiTe.  By  die  eneounuKement  thus  ghren  to  storing  ooib 
Ibr  a  iwdTMnhith,  the  period  of  glut  may  be  fctarfcd,  but  ft  nmll 
tsetaie  at  last.  On  the  other  supposition  Ihai  from  #krai  te  fljU 
*erMs,  mor^  then  a  doe  proportion  df  com  is  preoiattiitiy  etaft^b 
iSiMcet^  and  that  befote  the  next  harrest,  the  whde  sOppiy-  wffl,  k 
consequence,  pRyre  deBdeut,  and  the  prioe  irili  riie:  1  nMiat  eiN 
e^ive,  that  Sharp^gfated  loditiduahy  prompted  by  a  t^prd  tottekr 
inlefestam  discorer  diis,  if  il  be  so^  with  mere  eestein^  Ihssi 
Goveramept.  Money  is  not  wanted  te  purchase  the  wbeat^  lb<i 
unduly  brought  to  market ;  nothing  is  required  bote  oeaviction  qf 
the  probability  of  a  diminished  supply  or  an  increased  demaaid« 
and  a  probable  rise  of  price  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  speculation. 
If  there  were  any  well  founded  opinion  of  such  a  rise,  we  shpuld 
soon  witness  a  more  than  usual  activity  among  the  corb*dea]bii« 
y^^n  there  was  a  prospect  of  continued  wet  weather  just  beftre 
f  he  harrest  of  last  year«  didwenotseeanimmediittespringfaithe 
tiftee  of -'Com,  8tc*  AC.  ^ 

H  Al  asiswei*  to  the  above  remarks,  as  applied  io  Ihd  j|MHt^ 
.  4nlar  qmstion  of  agricnltnral  distress,  it  will  be  enough  IbMrf 
mat-It  to  jtat  b$eau9$  ih&rt  U  n^prospHsi  of  a  iMSMAitff 
befoM  liarvoirt,  nor  e?en  then,  that  the  reHef  ii^  qdesflfttf  k 
irOMhinlbd  to  the  fanning  interest  Corid  shMrb^UM  ilk 
-  diiridaala  foresee  a  acaroity,  and  Iherenpon  eWimteod'^^sfei* 
aite  pnrobnsea  of  com,  tho  eatpedkiit  n<i^  btdtaMM(  #Mid 
■et<  only  be  frtneoessary,  bnt  as  he  MteMf  doAifflto^'ft, 
t'  yeaU^  mtsebierona.''  Ab  however  ^e  gift  of '«(iNM«M9« 
ia'dettiM  tB dOoifals ,  thoj mnst W ooMsnttO ptotftmvk^ 
gtem^  ^tA><MiMttyv  folding  1^^  to«A| 
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4Mi(iitlie«s* «e  know  as  io-irtiat  H  ye^r  ilMqr^hriiig  k/rAr.HiiB 
mint  igifttMat  re^Bim  ndt  M  be  told  that  the'  »99itotm  4iHMr 
cKnute  i#0  eitrttielf  tuioerUda,  and  ilofMv<rr;  thai  yflbf^ 
fikiDty  M«t  Mitlmoiilj  aaccMded  at  «  oertM  df8feMii§|«4qr 
t^em^.wt  ^mwratm  tourdty.     Th^  perit^ikrir  ^tMs' iM 
iftwn  M'abifndaBcttaadl  wan^  itre  not  rnnfintifl  tn  tho  hhiti 
arfTvifafiiriM;  iUitto  ibe  lean  klne tf^alio^M ttft  tjbotairUel^ 
iwerefiHb  akid  ireil  faveured,  bnt  Bte  ^np^Hebtm  evefy  whari^ 
and  najr»  feveil  snljeeted  16  Hie  ryidt  of  (irobable  ealeidaQdil/ 
#ithin  a  ghelxk  eycle  or  Wtm  of  ^#flln»;    Thi»  farmed,  there- 
^§^,  wiftv  lecki  tf {»  hbeenij  and  aod^fM  p^jMHarV  abeofti- 
^tt^Mttt^n  in  order  Ui  ineet  Hid  olAima  ef  bis  eMri>liil(inWtof; 
-broceeds  to  a  certain  extent  on  hiiown  ground,  add  ^briHAik  t&' 
'a  efaanee  of  which  ttie  Talne  ma;  be  rongbly  estimated  If  It 
^c^npt  \}e  accurately  determineli    There  is  no  Xoseph.  |p» 
^ipertiQf  him  at  whs^t  periojd  the  years  of  plenty  shall  be  a^o- 
^q^ded  by  years  of  less  abaadanoe ;.  bat  ae  kno^a  that.s^ak 
jrjrears  wiU  aoao^  at  no  great  distatice  of  tutte»  aacl  U  is  thana* 
,  fjfNte.  by.Bo  means  nna^asoaable  to  rely  upon  thfeir.  oGenrraiee^ 
{ JEnr  the  imprevemeat  of  his  property •    Like  all  ether  ehaaoai^ 
^^wever,  the  one  under  consideration  has  its  eyil  as  iftli  atf 
-Ms  good ;  and  if  prices  do  not  rise  ih  flie  course  of  the  pre- 
sent ot  sneceeding  year^  the  condition  of  the  fanner  ^nlfo^ 
'»ty^  arail  himself  of  the  Oovemment  loan,  will  intft^sd  6^ 
beln|^  ameliorated,  only  prove  so  much  the  mbre  d^Y^jfis^d* 
'     In  the  n^idsf  of  suflTering  and  adversity,  blame  isirfeqiuen^ 
attached  where  tliere  is  no  fault,  and  relief  is  as  frequently 
expected  where  no  relief  can  come,    The  agriculturisti  In 
the  case  now  before  us,  ascribes  much  of  the  evil  wbij^ 
bears  upon  him,  to  the  operation  of  Mr.  PeeFs  bill,  a^  iii^ 
,  usually  called,  and  deprecates^  of  course^  the  contiiuuii^e  9f 
a  system  fraught  witn  so  much  direct  ruin  and  GoniTusioi^, 
It  is  maintained  by  the  opponents  of  that  wise  act  of  legis* 
^lajbqre  .that  money  has  hem  thereby  forcibly  raised  in. iialua 
.1^  per^cent,  according  to  some;  50«  and  even  ^per  o4n^» 
^^aacarding  to  others.    These  persons*  howeveici  a$  Mr^  Ai* 
'cardo  justly  observes,  found  their  statements,  not  e»  the 
.  coadition  en  things  which  subsisted  when  the  btil  jo.^neslieQ 

i>fMssed»  but  on  facts  respecting  our  currencyft.  whiehi  Jbhd 
Qi\g  o^ased  to  exist  before  that  event  tooli;  ptece^  ^  1813 
and  }SlL  the  dep.reciatio;i  of  paper  comp^mi  vith  gold  mm 
at,  its  h^hf  St  point,  the  nmrket  price  of  the  latter. b^ng  theft 
Sil. .^.Bfkdeyen  &/.  It^  pef  ounce;  but  in  IS^,  1f4ien,JI[r« 
Teeii;s  biUjWMised  iate  avhw,  the  v^ue  ofpiiper.F4«  ^Nodlr  A^a 
per  ceni  betow^ito  ancient  siandardi  gold  at  this  period  being 


40^  i^carcb  M^Pro<«cl^»  to  A^frw^ 

AT.  W  or  at  tlid  miai  4t.  9$*  tbe  ounce. . ;  The  aM«rtioii^.tli6|Q%> 
jw^)'^  ikfU  Uboi  tteMoiPe  iior#  nieiilibiied,  raised  the  valaeof 
OUT!  oondfccy  SO  or  00«|>er  cent  i^fbii nded  ^n  erit>r,  smd  gf  v,e«  a 
V0ry.^M|iair.^0W  oftbe  operation  of  a  statote^  whidi  ue  cir- 
Wifilar''*'' {of  lite  Imies  liad  rendered  absolately  necessary.  It 
maK  cjvpodifeiiVaS'  the  anthor  well  observea^  that  an  end  sfaookl 
Vli^ipatto'&slBfte  of  things  which  allowed  a  company  ofrnerr] 
^iuuitr  tpiffBgalate  the  valne  of  money  as  they  might  thin\^^ 
-fK^eviJiui'me  aulf  point  which;  in  1819»  could  come  nnder 
considiMration  was,  whether  the  standacd  should  be  fixe<Vat 
4L2i;  ^whioh  was. 'the  price-  of  gold,  ^not  only  at  the  tim^, 
vhen  PtMilimBent  was  legislating^  bat  its  price  for  neai^y  the^ 
w||^pj^i)ofvthefonr  preceding  years,  or  .whether  the  ancient* 
I^|l«d^rd0f8/.17«.1O{^.  should  be  restored.  ^ 

'^*^  between  these  two  prices  Parliament  wss  constramed  toda*- 
flehmnei  and  I  think  in  choosing  to  go  back  to  the  ancient  standard^' 
iTt^nr^ed  a  wise  course.— If,  indeed,  in  1819,  or  inmiediately  pre- 
cedbg  1819,  gold  had  been  at  5/.  10«.  an  ounce,  no  measure  coiiUi>; 
have  tteen  more  inexpedient  than  to  make  so  violent  a  change  in 
aA^obsislii^  engagementSi  as  would  have  been  made  by  restoriiw,^ 
t^emoient  staudml ;  but  the  price  of  gold,  as  I  have  already  sai^ . 
Wfs.  thflB»  and  had  been  for  four  years,  about  4/.  2s.,  neyer  jibove, 
ai^^xieg^eatly  under  that  price :  and  no  measure  could  have  besQi/ 
sc^rmonstfous  as  that  which  some  renroach  the  House  of  Commou 
fi>r  mt  \aLvmf  adopted^  namely,  of  nxing  the  standard  at  5l» .  lOs.  ;^ ; 
that  11^  in  otq^yords,  after  the  currency'had  regained  its  value* 
within  5  per  cept.  of  gold,  under  the  operation,  of  the  bad  system, 
again  to  nave  degraded  it  to  80  per  cent*  below  the  value  of  gold." 

'^^  rise  of  va)ne  in  the  currency,  and  the  consequent  de^ 
pr^sribn  of  the  value  of  goods,  would  have  been  confined 
ta  5  p^r  cent,  had  not  the  Bank,  in  their  anxiety  to  resum^^ 
pd^^ents  in  coined  gold,  raised  somewhat  the  baluon  market,' 
and  iliereby  still  further  elevated  money  and  sunk  commodi^ 
tie's.'   ^e  know  not  to  what  extent  the  Bank  is  chargeable 
erf^thb^kr^nnd  now  stated  i  for  as  Mr.  Ricardo  seems  a  Ultl0  ' 
effend§a  at  that  establishment,  for  not  having  adopted  hie '^^ 
bullion  sdieme  of  payments,  some  allowance  mast  be  maCb 
fot^  tttts  exaggeration  pf  controversy,  and  for  the  warmth  of -^ ' 
pcfi^sdbal  fbeling'.    At  the  most,  however,  the  efieota  of  emh  ^ ' 
paVofei^^  cannpt  havf)  extbnded  to  m<^|re  than  10  per  oent.  ift'  ' 
d6p|rbclbtiti^  agricultural  ai|id  all  manufactured  commodittes^' 
a  cttinf^B  which,  as  it  operates  equally  on  all  moniay  transirio«  ' 
tiMi\  and  acts  ^or  as  w^Il  as  against  every  one.  who  bayii  aad*' 
seB^^ctttatio^  I>ossibly  have  produced  moretiian  a  s«mil  '^9t^'' 
of  ^the  eniBai^riusnients  and  defalcations  of  wfaioh  ffae  landed 
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%oQld  be  the  most  imwUe  expedient  that  ever-  eatamd'  ime 
{he  head  of  a  desperate  speculator^  inteot  only  vpon  present 
t^ief«  and  totally  regardless  of  the  ftitare.  Pmrliaanitf^im 
{ocordingl^  tamed  a  deaf  ear  to  every  proposal' htivinig^tlnil 
Repeal  for  its  object:  and  the  copntry  may  congratnhte  j<66i# 
iipoa^  the  comparative,  impdnity  with  which  so  tmplkiteiitlt 
step  as  the  general  resumption  of  cash  payments  has  b^eii 
accomplished*  ...  / 

/  Taxation,  a  .never*iailing  topic  of  declamation  and  com<^ 
jplainfi  is  next  laid  hold  of,  as  the  main  scarce  of  agricultaral 
^alamity^  and  Parliament  has  accordingly  been  dunned  with 
petitions  to  relieve  farmers  from  their  share  of  theyMrtier 
burdens,  and  thereby,  to  re-establish  them  in  their  wonled 

Cperitr.    This  ckunonr  is  likewise  founded  in  ignoranc^... 
SB  wfaidi  press  equally  upon  all  do  not  press  upon  the 
oecopier  of  land  in  particoltfr ;  and  all  such  imposts  as  af** 
f<Mst  Mm  as  a  producer,  if  thay  have  been  some  time  in  ex«> 
istenee,  have  found  a  cdnipensation  by  raising  the  pficeoff 
hb  commodity  to  the  consumer.    Farm  produce  has  not 
been  lowered  in  consequence  of  new  taxes,  which,  meetings 
with  an  accidental  excess  in  the  supply,  have  prevented  tM^^ 
agriculturist' from  finding  that  compensation  which  every- 
producer  looks  for  in  an  addition  to  bis  prices.    On  the  cen*^ 
trary,  not  only  are  the  taxes  which  more  immediately  affbot  the 
JTarmer,  of  considerable  standing,  but  they  are  such'  as  have 
been  proved  by  experience  to  be  perfectly  compatible  with 
&  high  price  of  raw  produce ;  for  all  that  are  npw  in  exis^ 
ence,  and    many  more,    were  exigible  in  1812  and  ]oI^» , 
when  the  av^age  price  of  wheat  was,  respectively^  135  anc(  . 
108  shillings  the  quarter.    In  fact,  the  taxes  which .  bore 
upon  the  farmer,  as  a  producer,  have  been  greatly  lighteap^,  . 
and  several  of  his  other  charges  have  been  likewise  oiiQinisbT  ^ 
ed«  since  prices  began  to  decline — a  circumstance  whibl^, 
bnght  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  most  ontbinkiii^. 
iand  exposed  the  fallacy  of  many  a  plausible  argument.^ 

On  tnis  part  of  the  subject  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Ric^rclq  . 
is  equally  Just  tad  striking.    Were  all  the  taxes  which  fe\^(jt 
the  exchequer  repealed  at  one  sitting  of  Par|iamentj^he.,CAr«  . 
cumstances  of   toe '  fairer  would  not  be  bettered  in  Uie 
slielitest  degree ;  fisr,  says  be,  ^  there  is  no  other  /atlpna^  . 
splation  of  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  agricultaral  pri^ucje  bu,t  ; 
abundance/'  and  the  repeal  of  taxes  woqld  not  aimiQij^K  the   . 
quantity  of  com.    This  opinion,  however,  tit  once  8o,;^|9yttd  , . 
and  so  obvious,  be  finds  it  n^essary  to  defend  against  the 
charge  that 


•AS  Jiiiai'iii  eH  PrQtmMm  io  JiftlMtm*^ 

.'  ^iPlmft  iA» makuiii  Uiil  to  m  raflidiiaidB*|rtiMdiielirJMNl 
dMIrn  dntoxaiieB  is  tlie  cmm  cf^igiievlttifBtdklreiit  —ifttPit^ 
|9ir«ffio»iif  coM^  are  MmeliineB  tMeiVBtadtat 
Kpcwlof.  tues  iriU  aSMnd  no  relit&  Sudi  a^ic 
WAfl  oCcaDdonff  ar  of  inftelUgeQoey  iir  it  it  fwfMlf  ^l#ntfiyijl» 
fnaiotain  that  taxation  b  not  tk^.tamm^Bome  fftru^wlar  4iiHnMi|| 
and  at  the.aaaae  tianotb  intwti  that  a.sqieal  of  taxea  woald  yivo  re^ 
li^  Vlhok  I^aid  John  iLaMaH'a  horte  falb  because  he  tr^  oirtt 
Itatooc^  and  is^NUed  to  get  up  again  when  relieved  bota  &^ 
fcotdieii  irf*  ids  harness,  it  would  surely  be  incorrect  to  sky.  fliai'^l^ 
horse  fell  because  he  was  burthened  with  harness ;  ftdudi  it  ^ouTd 
be  r^btto  assert  that  die  tripping  over  ihfe  stohe  AntirblBi  AowiiiJ 
trhile  the  relirf  from  the  confinement  of  the  faamegs  ehsMM  InQf 
so  gef  up  agaiifk  For  my  own  fait,  then,  beftig  bf  opiitfdii  4il 
MmtetttU  assies  on  production  ML  fittsHy  o(r  tfi#c6iMiiier;  f  Aiil 
llMI  no  repaal  of  taxes  could  tsho  pirns  Midi  woMimmMmtf 
bthef  offset  thsss  to  rttievo  conaasnars  gc«endly  of  m  past  «f  ^ 
borons  which  they  now  bear. .  I  aa  comiicM  Sbat  tii^ra  iaift 
(Allies  of  distress  to  the  produoets  of  a  partjcuhMr  tjannasdit|(l| 
•rising,  from  abundant  (joaatity,  firom  which  no  pmcticabie  ispa4 
of;timLes  could  nuiterially  relieve^  particularly  if  thooomn>pdily.^i| 
JiyrrK^ultural  produce?'  .... 

"  tn  All  this  we  entirely  agre6  with  Mr.  Ricardo;  Hie  u^ 
fcrences,  however,  to  be  drawn  from  his  reasoning,  must  H 
confined  to  the  home  trade  in  corn,  and  ought  not  fo  be  exr 
tended  to  the  hypothetical  condition  of  §^  free  intercourse 
between  all  the  fanners  and  all  the  consumers  in  £u^opo^— 
Ik  consummation  which  be  appears  to  wish  very  devoutly, 
Yn'  that  basOi  the  amount  6f  our  taxation,  as  atfecting  gen^ 
rally  the  cost  of  production  and  thd  scale  of  prices^  vroura 
come  to  be  considered  in  a  very  dlflTerent!  light,  and  woula 
appear  to  etery  intelligent  eye  as  involving  such  a  pecu* 
lanty  in  our  situation,  as  ^11  long  preclude  an  ^tisolute 
freedom  of  exchange  in  the  raw  produce  of  the  soil,  between 
tiB  and  the  neighbouring  nations  of  the  Contineht.  iTaitol 
may  not  affect  the  agriculturist  when  viewed  in  relation  lo 
his  dealings  with  the  merchant  and  manufacturer  of  our  oisra 
country,  where  alt  be&r  the  same  burdens ;  buf .  fliey  jamg 
lind  would'  affect  him  deeply  as  soon  as  he  entered  jofo'i)^* 
petitidnwith  the  farmers  of  France  and  Poland^  ^^^tf  iw^ 
tibn  is comparatively  unfelt,.  J  ii  .V  \\ 

**  Mr.  Bicardo  has  not  attended  snfl^cientTy  to  P^^P^jHi^ 
stance,  ib  constructing  a  corn  bill  he  woidIj!  mwo*^^* 
^owalice  A[>r<^^niBraf  pressure  of  taxes  in  Uiia  coufitlj|j^iKaof^ 
iMt^mk^^W  ^  well  as  the  fermer^i  and  it  is  offl^TW  ^'  - 
^ti^'mitm^mcti  Wd  nooc's  rafes/^biclj  v^    - 


fMfiMt  Mjr  ^vampmkwiMfksitk  ope&iiig^  mn  iiil6fmiiff«e  irilli 
tfbN%Mii  te  tlie  Irade^tf  cofifi.  Tbere  cwuiot  cartaiiily  iMi 
tt»^  dettkl  lluili  te  tirit  pitftimlar,  ^i  fiMrs  are  nuUeatlf 
iiiMifg«  H  ttittaaibiA^  A«  Mtft  (tfpMdiicttoii  In  titiitf  cMm 
ttf^^AAfl  te  Mr  fioteft  gtemmlly^  lidd  ottr  Wffber  MMift^ 
flltaii^MiilifdMt  liietfetttoini,  sfaouM  be  sixty  slifllhigg,  \rtiltilt 
WiM'mmit  ^iA^  ^  UleOkiitiiMnilp  o«ting  to  the  j^Mftnoe  of 
ti^ittloii  ttntf  a  fo#er  Mlde  «C  ftdm^  tkmlA  hamlffyttf 
gbiltioffs,  is  the  British  farmer  entided  to  no  protecfioa^ 
inerely  beeamfe  other  BrHUh  subjects  are'tlaed'as  highly  as 
he  saf  Or,  eaii  any  ihitig  be  mere  absurd  than  to  orge,  ^ 
fbe  ftmidatioii  of  sacfa  an  t^inioni  that  as  general  taxa^tfoa 
only  lajsed  tfan  ftedeittl  pric^  of  goods^  and  does  net  all6t 
tkmt  rdaikiB  talae,  saoh  taxation  does  not  '« aQlgeel  os  la 
•ay  4iiadfantage  in  onf  eommerce  with  foieign  comrtries  1"^ 
itig  th^  general  high  priee  and  not  the  relatiTO  yalnei  whiek 
■ines  oar  power  of  eompeting  with  the  foreign  ptfo^ 
t  sMi  thetefote»  lf»  in  ordinary  eirottmitanoes,  U  ebitt 
iMce  to  laiseeotn  in  Eim;httid  than  in  Poland^  it  is  of  ae 
earthly  oonseqaentee,  as  far  as  the  principleif  of  frade  Mb 
eonceiaied,  whether  that  gteater  cost  arises  from  taxen  wldok 
ntTeet  all  clasps,  or  iirom  those  which  aflb6t  only  the  hns^ 
Btodaian.  Bbt  Mr.  Ricardo  thinks  differently,  add  main^^ 
taiAs  that  the  only  proteetion  which  ought  to  b^  ^ven  to  the 
ftrmer,  and  the  only  bounty  accorded  to  him  on  ex);>ortation9 
k  the  amoant  of  the  diflRsrence  of  the  taxes  which  he  pays, 
wheh  compared  with  the.  othet  prodaoers  of  his  own  do^n^ 
tf^ ;  and  thto,  says  he,  '^  the  coarse  of  trade  wootd  be  left 
precisely  en  the  same  footing,  as  if  im  w$re  whotty  an  ut^ 
taxed  eounirjff  and  every  person  were  at  liberty  to  employ 
bis  capital  and  skill  in  the  way  he  should  think  most  beaeft- 
cial  to  himsdf.'' 

'  He  h  of  course  very  angry  with  the  Commitfee  on  Agri-. 
cattufey  who  lately  gave  in  their  report,  and  who  conclude 
their  fecommeadations  to  the  House  in  the  following  words :— ^ 
"^  If  the  circumstances  of  this  country  should  hereafter  allow 
the  trade  in  ootn  to  be  jlermanently  settled  upon  a 'footing 
constancy  open  to  all  the  world,  6ut  subject  to  suck  a  J!xi3f 
and  uniform  dkty  a$  might  cimpensate  to  the  JBritieh  gtowet 
the  durance  ^4spence  ai  which  his  com  can  he  raised  and 
hrougni  io  Wuxttet,  together  wUh  the  fair  rate  of  profit  upm 
the  cajriial  ^mptoued,  compared  itnM  the  expense  ofproaud' 
iioHt  and  other  charges  AtMiina  com  grown  ana  imported 
final  ai^dad,  sach  a  system  would,  in  maby  respeofs,  be  pre- 
fMahle  to  any  modiBcatloa  of  regldUions^  dependii^  apr* 


#a4  spKoml^tiai^  ,in  ei^^vqaijutt  to  mUp  iff  depveas  thoae 
aT«l|il8fl9>'iai^  reo^or  immtttefifu  t^piie  iH>aygira^i^,  wiMqh 
ikMifOiatil^^WiWt  or  JnegUgf^f^  hAjB,  9fi^mo^ft^ly^f^rq4^c|^ 
wdiPMffjffMi  pMliW  imch.  jpi0chieirMs.(pffaQM  qpo^  ,ow 
H^k^tf  il^i}.t  yoar  Cww^ee  riither  look  forwaird  to^aupkja 
9J^m  »M  to  l>9  kept  in.  view  for  tbe  aUimfkle  teyedoncj  j^ 
'  f^nclaw,  timo  as fHsaictii^^ble  within  aoy  abort  or  doQoita  pa* 

:    H49^il>:indignaat  that,  in  the  above  allosion  tiia^^fii^ 
jan4  pnifi^mi  .daty***  the  Committee  have  paid  no  reapeot  An 
t)y^  :*  iVTiMipie.  whioh  he  baa  endciavoai^  i^  mbw^  m  ikfi 
4>nljf  wand  one/  napiely*  that  the  daty  shonld  merely;  .e^pn- 
4ar^  th0  p0wli0r  borthena  to  which  th^  ppwer  o(  ,46Qrn  is 
avt^^oti  b^tf'On  th0  cootra«y»  have  even  proeeeded  to.re- 
yeiHiw^.d  auc^  a  fixed  doty  aa  wiU  ooa; penaate  to  the  .JM« 
Ij^b'growerj  the.  difference  of  expenfie  at  which  ^hia  eonii<alli 
tm  mmd  and.  bronght  to  market,  compared  with  tbe.^expenae 
^  proda€^9n  and  otber  charges  attending  corn  grown  and 
itj^p^fi^  frood  abioad.   He  d/eplores  Utat  no  hope  ia  held,  oat 
Jthat  we  ahall  at  any  future  tiftie  be  enabled  to  pmidiaae  eiain 
Mt:0sxheap  a  price  of  British  industry  shaU  be  imM^M  to 
4^am  it. (or  us:  thttt  no  secqrity  is  given,  to  the.Biitiidi 
^Bapi^i^t  that  wages  ahallnot  be  onnatuially  raised. iq  ttis 
ppqatry,  by  obliging  the  labourer  to  pnrchaae  com  at  .a  dear* 
)li»4  not  at  a  obeap  rate — a  security,  he  adds,  ao  esaentiat  ta 
Jlbejieeping  op^  the  rate  of  nrofits.:  and,  above  all,  Ibafc.^ 
/a0ner  ja  not  encouraged  to  look  for^rard  to  a  time  when  be 
wiU  be  spared  froni  the.  flpotaations  in  the  price  of  the.  eeil- 
modity  wbiob  he  raises,,  and  which  areso  destmotive  Ip-bis 
interf^ts.    Instead  of  aiming  at  these  pbjects,  paramowt^la 
all  others,  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  the  "Committee  aV 
k^9fl^^^§  IhM  their 'Views  are  directed  towards  snob  aiCcpi- 
^^^9n^^>  the  Brjti$b  grower,  as. will  maike  up  tp  f^m  4lia 
difference  between  the  expense  of  raising  com  barer  and 
W^?"«Wg;it4fom,the.<Jontinent     . 

<;  rJ^t)o^  ibree  points,  above  mentioned,  namely^  cbeapi^ps 
.o(  fpo^  \qw.  wages,  aad^iyi^y  prices  of  corn*  are^mudb^* 
•ia|ed  iipon,^  lllr.  Ricardo  and  bis  acbonl;  aa.tbe'inMtn 
.^KPayrca  .and  aqpiM>rt  of  aatfonal  proaperity»  left  «a)j0m}idre 
Jb4ffly4..^^tb^f:^^  Um  pecaliair  qiroomstanoes.  of  tbta^WoM- 
^lry».W«tyiare^ff^sJVatt^  andwbeti^i,  if altaiti^»' tbey 

^>aal4  bf  Bfofiiiiftixf)  pCany  advaatagei.  »  .  .uv 

'   Cl^pajpHpips^  ^vf  ry,  pw  ia  a,ware< ,  ia  a  mere^  i<elaiti veitaiai ; 
^mU  ol;|pters(^  c^iK  i»ajf/ba«dear.at]2Qs«  per  ^aast^ii4«id 


%  dtty  irill  And  biiMelf  at  least  as  ^omlhitiMm  with  wheat^tft 

^jB  latter  l^rk^y  to.  Be  woold  widt  «tj^ht-peM8e  tf^dH^r  WM^ 

wheat  at  th^  fbniier  pviee :  and,  iodetld^ilie' other  nee^sssartefe 

^f  iife;  being  taken  mto  coasirderation,  be  would  life  «V^ 

'more  oomfortable  with  tb^  higher  wagte  and  the  higbei^  ptMe 

>of  dorn*    Hits  Mr.  Ricardo  biniffelf  wctald  iiot;deny. '  14% 

'Wonld  fltrlher  admit  too,  that,  were  wh^t  to  be  permaii0tit{^» 

or  e^eni  tat  any  considerable  length  of  time,  as  low  as  20^i« 

wages  would  come  down  in  the  proportion  we  have  meii- 

4ioned ;  for  he  knows  well  that  so  close  is  tbe  eooneetioii 

be^een  the  expense  of  maintenance,  and  the  reward*  of 

taboar,  that  wages,  in  tbe  cooi»e  of  a  few  years,  woiikl  be  dd- 

termined  fay  the  average  price  of  the  most  common  foodi  *  > 

'   Now^  snppos0  this  end  is  attaiiled.    Wheat  is  sold 'for 

fOs.  a  qiiarter,  and  mechanics  work  for  eigbt-penoe  a^daf • 

What  is  gained   by  this  revolution  in  prices?    Notbingf! 

When  things  bad  once  settled  on  their  nfew  level,  tbey  wOcStt 

|ivooeed  as  before :  and  if  the  country  were  prosperous,  (he 

-scale  of  pricey  would  gradually  ascend,  as  is  onifdrmly  the 

ease  in  all  thriving  communities.     In  fact,  we  cannol  disco- 

iver  any  one  advantage  likely  to  result  from  a  perraai^t 

depression  of  prices  m  any  conbtry  under  tbe  sun ;  aiid'  4n 

Uiis  country,  situated  as  it  is  at  present,  tbe  very  attebipl 

to  bring  about  such  a  change  would  infallibly  ruin  aH  classed, 

wnbiiige  the  whole  structure  of  society,  derange  tbe  priiiot^ 

J^les  oh  which  all  commercial  and  money  engagements  are 
bunded^  and  inevitably  ci'eate  all  the  misery  and  eenfusioti 
of  cl  national  insolvency.  Were  the  value  of  money'deilk* 
Med,  or  tripled,  it  would  be  impossible  to  raise  fbr  the  pub- 
lic creditor  30,000,000/.  a  year,  or  for  private  debtors  to  di** 
seharge  tfieir  obligations,  whether  of  principle  or  iat^fb^ 
la  one  word,  tbe  Utopia  of  Mr.  Ricardo  eould  only  be  iif^liek^ 
ta  by  an  universal  bankruptcy,  a  cancelling  of  all*  ^ngtigi* 
-mental  and  a  renewal  of  commercial  and  social  intei^ouite 
.^liafresb  tbnndataon.  r  '  i. 

But  all  these  evils  would  be  amply  compensated  In  Hie 
^«yeaof  our  Mtborby  tbe  kigh^prefiU  wfaich  woufd  i^sull 
from  tbe  hw  wMigM^  ooatempiated  by  bim^'astbe  Si^t  and 
4nost  hap|>y  fiiaits.of  obeap  corn  all  over  the  kingdbito.   ^tW^ 
tbe  reader  requires  nut  to  be  told,  is  one  of  th%  poliltW  «a 
which. Mr.  Ricardo  has  run  mad,  nnd  therefore  it  would  h«  in 
vain  to  i^ason  with  1)im  on  its  meritii  and'beanag.  Frofits,  hi 
thinks,  never  rise  but  when  wages  fall,  and  wages  ^pver 
rise  but  at  the  expense  of  profits:  therefore;  if  you  wish  tm 
:kaep  profits  up  you  most  keep" wages  d'oivn.    ••  If  goods','' 


Mi  JiftlwdtTtt  PMtelfaB»#l  M«lMlMfi; 


t9  «i»  Iw  >omL  vflsit.  ^milh  M^  irt^dttd'tlHe 

hbwu  wUcb  coat  M0|.».  Md^ui  aiMlleMine,  tifi  itt4ee  of 
Die  49M  qvtttfity  #f  U>«ir  ia  MMd  i«y  MWL;  fmKs^iltt 
fan  froni  90(U,4O'10Qf.'^    Maw,  patsm  thenraaioiaiiv  a  IHUe 
farther  and  yoo  will  find  tiiai  if  labour  were  re^laooji,  to  lOMMt 
the  proflU  woold  rise.to  4001* ;  and  agaia,  if  th#  foimar  wmsB, 
fedaced  to  500/.  tbe  latter  would  riae'ta5Q(tfwrr-a«tata4f 
tbings  90  deligbtTol  to  the  iaiagmation  of  a  capttaliiil  thit 
it  is  by  no  means  surprising  certain  minds  sbould  be  agdnceA 
by  its  charms.  .Tbere  is  one  little  oondition,  bowerer^  nfpn 
whipb  tbe.  wbple  rests,  aad  wbickis,  indeed,  essential  .taih6L 
Tery  conception  of  .the  case,  even  as  a  ipalter  of  tbeoi^i^ 
naniely,.  tbuSt  tb^  goods,  in  aU  ohamgu  ofcjrc^fmUmcBu  ams^ 
he  held  '*  w^rih  10001^  Labour  may  &11  and  commajr-fall^ 
bgt  tbe  money  price  of  tbe  bypotbeticai  goads  mnst^aotrfalK. 
In  aQ  cases  and  at  all  events  Ibey  must  stand  at  ^  lOQOL 
X>o  not  the  very  terms,  of  tbis  byp^esis  expose  its  absnr^ 
ditv  I    And  is  ia  not  amazing  that  a  writer  of  the  experience: 
1^.  sagacity  of  Mr.  Ricardo  sbenld  e««r  base  imagined -tb^ 
tbe  market  price  of  goods  woidd,  in  tbe  ordinary  <oifCnn»* 
stirpes  of  f ociety,  remain  for  any  length  of  tiase  abore 
tbe  cost  of  production  1    Capital,  erery  one  knows,  fiadait^ 
hy^K  ofi  well  as  labour  or  any  other  cemmoidity  wbick  jm^ 
to  cQm(>Qte  foe  employment :  and  if  profits  were  extraocdjU 
narily  bigb  for  a  time,  capital  would  encrease,  and,  by  a  very 
nataral  process,  understood  by  all  men,  would  reihice  profits 
afain  to  the  ordinary  rate  attainaUe  in  tbe  general  jBari(et 
w  Europe.    It  is  perfectly  obrious,  tb^refere^  that  were 
wage9  much  lowered,,  the  xxmimodities  prodoceMl  by  laboar 
iTQi^Id  be  lowered  in  the  same  proportion;  fi»r  tbe  oompeti* 
tjon  of  capitalista^  ever  on  the  watch  to.  make  tbe  aftsat  of 
their  property,  would  assuredly  prevent  tbe  continuaiiioe  of « 
exorbitant  profits  in  any  department  of  indostry^  wtbetber 
manafaptqring  or  agricultural.    In  order  then toseoaralMgik 
profits,  tbe  amount  of  cajMtal  in  the  eountry  mast  be  disn^i 
nished  relatively  to  tbe  demand  for  its  use;  it  beiag.astabv 
liifhed,   b^ypnd  all  controTtfsy,  that  tbe  .principle  whi^b/ 
regulates  tbe  price  of  all  other  things  is  applicablot  la  i\ls. 
fullest  ext^ent^  tQ  money  as  an'  inrtrameat  A  prodnotiea^pr 
as  tiie  medium  of  commercial  exchanges.    Hew  cbitdiabiiac 
i^  therefore^  in  Ifr.  Bicardo  to  exclaim^  ^    .  m 

^  There  is  no  oAer  way  of  keejilag  {irofits  up  but  by  ktefl^^ 
sR^gaa  dewa*'  la  tUs  view  of  tbe  law  of  pmfits.  It  wffl  at  Ikuib  1^* 
seeh*  how!  ttaportont  it  is  tint  so  essential  aaeoecMrv  ;aa'€^'' 
wbi«btsotpoffierfldly'lAcls  wi^;es,:shenUte  St  a  lew  price  i^.wUii 


him>  i^jofioiipt  it  wtm  te  ta  the  ^cmkiusBtgr  geiMMily^  thil^  by  . 

^i9lJpK^«f  our  powwD  bqdfl  ta  fiwA  p«v  «Hgmnti99fvqiH|iii!li<m  M^  ; 

/Tie  tWrd  tftdfive  addutied  fbr  such  low  prices  of  coroaa 
wo'fifd  place*  Tis  n^rty  on  ^  footing  of  eqaality,  in  this  re- 
^pfe^t,  wilh  ^he  nations  of  the  Continent^  is  the  nssarance  of 
sfeadiness  In  oar  grain  markets,  and  a  consequent  exemptiof^ 
fi-bm  those  fluctuations  io  which,  from  the  effects  of  gpod^ 
and  Imd  seasons;  wd  have  hitherto  been  exposed^ 
*  It  will  be  readily  granted/ on  all  hands,  that,  ifwew^rQ 
fiodusiotoed  to  draw  onr  supplies  from  the  whole  of  Europe 
instead  of  the  more  limited  territory  of  the  United  Kingdom^ 
Are  effects  of  a  very  food  or  a  very  bad  year  would  not  be 
so  immediately  or  so  deeply  felt;  because  such  is  the  variety 
of  8o9  and  climate  among  the  nations  of  Europe  that  compa-' 
ratlve  scarcity  in  one  would  probably  be  compensated  h% 
comparative  plenty  in  another.  If  we  drew  nearly  the  whoU 
df  onr  stipplies  fVom  abroad,  and  that,  too,  indiscriminiately^^ 
itnd  without  attaching  ourselves  to  any  one  or  t;wo  market^ 
in  particular,  the  price  of  corn  in  England  would,  no  douht^^ 
be  inore  ste^y  than  it  is  at  present^  when  restricted  to  the] 
produce  of  our  own  soil.  1 

It  is  only,  however,  upon  the  supposition  that  we  draw  a' 
great  proportion  of  our  food  from  abroad  that  the  advantage*" 
of  steadiness  in  price  will  be  secured ;  for  if  we  still  depended 
upon  ourselves  lor  the  main  supply,  we  must  continue  sub- 
ject  to  the  vicissitudes  which  arise  from  the  Varying  natpro 
of  the  seasons.  But  where  is  the  man  who  would  recommendf 
that  we  should  cease  to  be  an  agricultural  people,  and  trust  to 
flie  French  or  the  Poles  for  the  staff  of  life!  Mr.  Bjcardo 
himself  would  not  venture  to  administer  such  advice ;  and  if 
he  did  not,  his  promised  steadiness  of  price  would  prove  ani 
empty  dream.  If  we  habitually  take  but  a  small  proportion  of 
onr  corn  from  our  neighbours,  they  will  raise  only  a  smalt  quan- 
tity ta  nieet  our  demand ;  and  thus  in  a  bad  year  at  home,  as 
wel  cannot  expect  more  than  onr  usual  supply  from  nbroad, 
we  should' be  nemrly  in  the  same  con^tioa  «s  if  w;e  did  .^ot 
imiport  at  all. 

'  But  the  steadiness  of  price  to  be  eflRscted  by  an  open  trade 
with  corn  mercliants  in  foreign  parts,  is  to  arise  not  only 
from  an  unrestricted  importation,  but  also,  in  a  great  me»- ' 
sure,  firomi  the  facilities  thereby  supplied  to  a  coptoaa  e3&p<M> 
t^tjoainte  tboso  wtMiies,  wbenftoev«r  ah  abundant  eiqp' 
aljyaU  haare  «i»irt0Gfced  «ii£  markets  mt  hom&   Jf  i^arabl^ 

t 


4$$  Bimlr^  cm  Pfpimtimk  i»  My  i  BliiiiiHiL 

iriildl  be  aUdl*  Mail  itumglyi  ofntfitt  fdilMiiliif^  WMal 
!•  nrisad  oa  the  Contiaenl  eft  ebe«|.4ttt.  .the.qMigter,  e  fmeer 
whidi^  it  teeies,  it  -''  amply  soffielenl  lor  ooiD|ieiiaiae''1iw 
fofeign  grower  (or  the  whoU  eoit  orpfe^wtioii  i*^  ^kmXjonmit 
VkoAxtfif  therefore^  woaldnolbe  imported  from  .Eaglaad  by. 
any  continental  merchant  but  when  it  waa  ao  extreeieiyf, 
ebeap  here  that  he  ooold  coant  apon  a  profit  at  tiro  poonda' 
the  a«arter»  after  defiraying  aU  the  expenses  of  odnunitaMi^ 
freignt»  and  warehouse  rent,    and  perhaps   a   amaO  daly 
phacsesd^le  in  bis  own  port.    If  this  statemeat  be  coneal|' 
and  ICff*  Ricardo  himself,  is  oar  authority  for  the  saia  giviQ 
as  the  remunerative  price  of  wheat  on  the  Continent,  it  UL^ 
lows  that  no  relief  could  be  expected  here  from  exportatieiv. 
mitil  the  price  of  our  best  com  had  sunk  to  about  30a.  per, 
quarter.  .  If  4Qr.,  or  a  little  above  40»«  be  the  ordinary  pdee' 
of  wheat  in  the  principal  markets  of  Europe,  it  is  clear  that, 
foreigners  would  take  none  from  us  except  when  our  prices' 
were  eight  or  ten  shillings  under  theirs.    And  if  it  should^ 
happen  that  the  abundance  experienced  in  England  were 
likewi3e  extended  to  our  neighbours' abroad,  as  would  most 
likely  be  the  case,   then  the  relief  in  question  could  not 
be  obtained  until  our  prices  had  fallen  even  much  lower  than 
SOf .    And  does  any  sane  man  look  forward  to  saoh  a  con- 
dition of  things  with  complacency,  and  call  it  a  national 
good!    Would  it  be  desirable,  taking  England  as  she  now 
stands,  to  see  prices  gradually  sink  so  .low  as  that  exporta^^ 
lion  of  our  wheat  at  80s.  should  be  esteemed  a  relief  and  a 
deliverance ! 

,  But  we  deny,  after  all,  that  steadiness  of  price  would  be! 
the  result  of  the  freest  trade  in  com  that  oould  be  established^ 
The  effect  of  good  and  bad  seasons  would  still  be  felt,  and 
prices  would  vibrate  as  much  and  as  frequently  as  they  de 
at  present.  Let  the  reader  consult  the  following  table,  ex-| 
traoted  irom  the  Agricultural  Report,  and  he  will  peroeiw 
that  the  boasted  effects  of  free  exportation  diminish  to  a  aser^ 
shadow. 

In  lir96  the-'prkse  of  wheat  was  48    5}  with  an  excfss  of  import  of  10,5^' 

17St 23    S|  wttli  an  excess  of  export  Of  OOfiOM': 

1740 46    o{ 46i8« 

1743 ft  t srtA^ 

3750 tS  K^ 941,S^* 

17ftr  «••••.....; ••  49    4  with  an  e«ce«  of  import' •  tSQ»Off. 

nsi as  10(witbaaaieeisof(yipoit..  441,a)S. 

In  1728,  it  will  be  observed,  the  price  of  wheat  hni 
4H9i;5id..  and  that  foar  years  after  it  had  fdieli  to  ^Si.  ^., 
or  less  than  the  half.    The  same  thing  o(K^t^  m  174^^  as 


fMftn:Mti)4#«d»9tt.  MldL;' > And  H  is  ^^otUl7  of^ratMU-ky 4M^ 
damf^diMe.iiilMthMiifliitslkittioiis,  fh»i«  irlts  'M^tttiKMttdd 
%Miiofll-9(iesjpottiio*tk6'Cotfti*ettt  of  £anipe/t)kU.#^1i^ 

x.iiiM»  timi,  ivith  racb'  flieto  beibre  bim,  tM  Mr.  IUm«4o 
CoandvMf  bope<yfexemptioD  from  varying  prices,  eti  niwo  M 

Welnedam  of  tmde!  Have  we  not  seeti  that,^beti  «h^' 
vera  open  on  both  -iides,  and  com  sent  to  and  fro  %^ 
tMToeti  Bagiand  and  the  Continent,  as  if  they  had  t^oen  pafrtu  cif 
tb0  fkipe  kingdonii  pricea  changed  from  year  to  yoAr/^o^tt 
gvaater  eictenC  and  witbtn  shorter  periods,  than  tals^tt^riA^tfoi 
atpMwnt  under  a  system  of  positive  restrictldnl 'FMH 
]iBi4  to  1820  inolosive,  the  highest  price  was  9tt.  9df./aii|l 
tbe-lQir^ai  65s.  74.    And  even  if  we  take  in  the  year  1^} 
of  which  the  average  was  65s.  9d.  we  shall  riot  have  a  siftgfd 
faMance  of  a  decline  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  whoat! 
srhereas  between  1738  and  1761  the  price  of  tDat  article  rose 
tbice  lilnes  and  fell  three  times,  somewhat  more  than  50  pe^ 
eont;  end  that  too,  at  a  period  when  the  prices 'of  com  ffl 
fiDglaod  and  on  the  Continent  were  nearly  on  the  same  k^ef. 
llr  is,  therefore,  absurd  in  the  extreme,  to  hold  oot  the  ex<^ 
peatation  of  steady  prices  to  the  agriculturists  of  tbi^  codntry^ 
from  a  renewal,  of  the  interaational  trade  in  corn,'  even  oA 
Ihe  -most  unrestricted  footing  that  conld  be  devised.    AftM 
Iwving  aobmitted  to  a  complete  revolution  in  oar  domostM 
trade,  after  having  raised  the  value  of  money  to  double  ill 
peetottt  amoniKt,  after  having  unsettled  all  •the  relations  which 
rtibsist  between. borrower  and  lender,  between  national  'Sectlk^ 
titles  and  private  inoome,  we  should  find  that  the  eflbcts  df 
a  very  firaitfol  year,  or  at  least  of  a  series  of  such  years; 
wonld  be  as  much  felt  as  ever,  and  that  wheat  which,  in  oae 
ieaaon,  sold  for  48s.  would,  in  two  or  three  seasons  Hfti^K, 
bring  no  mom  tbaa  23s.    We  trust,  therefore,  thkt  amid&l 
the  tiionsand  proposals  submitted  to  Parliament  for  roiieviilg 
the  fintner,  no  steps  will  be  taken  with  the  view  of  realizing 
ifr.  Ricardo's  dream  of  a  free  trade  in  corn.    The  voice  of 
esperience  and  of  common  sense  proclaims  at  once  its  danger 
ttsd  itB  absohite  futility.    To  render  it  either  practicable  or 
Sfie  we  mast  retract  "die  principal  steps  we  nave  taken  for 
tlio  last  thirty  years;  throw  off  the  load  of  four  hundnsd  mil- 
lions of  debt,  and  twenty  millioil^  of  annual  taxes  ;^d|  in 
a  i^9t^»  c6unteract  the  |>rogres8  (rf*  society;  of  jtiabits  agd.li|^ 
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•titiitiiMi»  d^riog:  Ae  fltail  imywrUmt  epo«k  thMnCfifMl  Bnn 
tEia  bas  ever  witnetged.  ^ 

At  the  end  of  the  late  war  it  ocoarrad  U^vMny  mdindwla 
ui^  Pariiameiil  and  oat  of  it,  that,  owing  to  tba  wnir^wafl 
aad  probable  tncreaae  of  manofaotiurei  on  tbeCeatinwt,  e«Hl 
bi^  prices  of  corn  and  labour  miebts  perhafia^  mHier  aa 
incapable .  of  competing  with  the  French  aad  Goivumm*  kl 
the  great  market  of  Earope :  and  feavs  were  .entertained^  ac- 
cordingly, and  not  withoat  some  reason^  that  the  arliaaes  «€ 
Sbsgland,  who,  daring  the  coarse  of  hoi^tiesr  had  sappUoA 
nearly  the  whole  world  with  their  prodaetio«M»  woold.  in 
conseqaence  of  the  high  scale  of  prices  rece^llgir  estefaUslMNi 
among  them,  be  ultimately  confined  to  the  sppply  of  their 
own  countrymen.  The  experience  of  seven  years  has*  lieW'-; 
ever,  (completely  proved  that  these  apprehensions  wen» 
groundless :  .for  such  is  our  superiority  in  skill,  capital,  and 
materials,  that  our  manufjBMcturers  are  able  to  undersell  thaaa 
of  the  Continent,  even  in  their  own  markets,  and  in  tbsgs 
erticles  too«  in  the  making  of  which  they  have  attained  the 
greatest  proficiency.  The  leading  motive,  therefore,  to  lowet 
<P)nr  scale  of  prices  is  withdrawn*  The  higher  price  of  one 
food  and  labour  is  amply  compensated  by  the  excelleaee  of 
our  machin^,  the  abundance  of  capital,  the  cheapness  of 
c^al,  aod  the  active  ingenuity  oX  our  workmen.  Could  lliv 
Aicardo  have  urged,  as  a  reason  for  bringing  down  our  scale 
of  prices  to  that  of  our  neighbours,  the  alarming  fiu^t  that 
these  last,  aided  by  cheap  food  and  low  wages,  were  now  sap>* 
planting  us. in  their  own  country,  as  well  as  in  foreign  parts, 
end  that  we  were  no  longer  able  to  bring  goods  to  nmricel 
on  terms  fitted  to  compete  with  them  on  neutral  mimdft 
then,  indeed,  his  arguments  would  have  been  entitled  to  the 
most  serious  attention,  and  his  prelected  remedies  would  baae 
claimed  at  once  our  gratitude  and  the  deepest  refiection.  Aa 
miitters  stand,  however,  they  are  not  only  useless  and  immtt^ 
pedient,  but  positively  hurtful  and  indefeasible* 
,  We  meant  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  cona-bitt  noif 
before  Parliament,  and  to  canvass  the  merits  of  the  several 
proposals  Imd  before  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  liarm  of 
resolutions.  These,  however,  as  the  subject  must  now  he 
fJEuqiliar  to  every  reader  who  takes  an  interest  4n  soeb  m^ 
ters,  shall  be  shorter  than  we  originally  iatended  i  nothtef 
being  more,  tiresome  than  a^iiere  wsliMt  ^  speeohes,  paflH 
noQQced,  as.many.  of  them  4re,  in  great  ignonMiee»  er^  wlMffth 
is  still  worse,  in  the  bitter  spirit  of  party  eoatiov^icsjf. 

We  observe  that  since  wte  began  this  article  the  prvfepoaiA 
for  granting  a  million,  on  low  interest,  to  reliews .  lAiaiaiiiiafT 


JtfMnA^  on^Pfi>ie€ftion  to  Agticmlhire.  4M^ 

rffiMe*  ftrinbr,  bte*  IredH  iMtlidrawB;  dnd  as  tiie  dialed  df 

good  resulting  from  it  was  extremely  oncertain,  it  is  impoi^ 
IM'<xyM)rii^their  the  t>oiicy  tfctoaHy  adopted  be  advanta- 
fg^S6ft^  tsir  oiktinifnse.  .  To  lend  money  in  BQeh  oircdmsftances 
fa^tts  iMdi  oontpary  to  nsage  as  to  sound  fMrindpIe^  and  per- 
bttpl'^on  these  a^sooants  alone  it  is  better  that  the  expedl^f 
kasobMn  r€Afn<|aish&d.  •         .  v 

-'^Fitetidly  as  we  are  to.  the  stgriGnltaral  int^est^  as  one  of 
ibe^tltaM  props  and  ornaments  of  the  coontry»  we  regret  to 
^iteerye  that  the  advocates  of  that  interest,  in  either  Hous^ 
iif  Parliament,  demand  too  muoh  in  the  way  of  protectiott 
Md4i%)i^  price ;  because,  if  they  gain  iheir  end,  in  the  mean 
lifii^;  they^  will  only  thereby  pave  the  way  for  measorei  of  a 
ds^ehy  opposite  nature,  whenever  a  bad  season  of  two 
ibaK  have  roused  the  feelings  of  the  working  classes,  and  letl 
IfalAn  io  petition  the  Legislature.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands'^ 
fbftta'duty  of  a  certain  amount  is  necessary  te  protect  tb# 
ArtllBh  grower  against  the  competition  of  foreigners^  and; 
iHtireover,  that  a  substitution  of  duty  for  prohibition,  witfahi 
gtiroft  limits,  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  system  adopts 
fti  1816.  The  amount  of  that  doty,  howoTer,  and  the  price. 
At  which  importation  should  be  allowed,  are  points  upM 
Irhidi.the  land->owner  and  the  consumer  are  at  issue,  ami^ 
ushicb  will  continue  to  divide  Parliament  as  long  as  there  ate 
dien  who  produce  food  and  men  who  use  it. 

All  things  considered,  a  moderate  protection,  in  (he*  end, 
will  best  answer  the  views  of  both  parties;  andj  perhaps, . 
th^ve  is  no  rate  more  likely  to  accomplish  the  object. desired 
Ann  70^.,  as  the  average  price  at  which  importation  sho^M 
be  permitted  to  commen'ce,  with  a  duty  of  ISff.  per  quarter/ 
on  the  wheat  imported.  Lord  Londonderry's  proposal  \6 
allow  of  importation  at  80^.,  and  until  prices  shall  fall  to  709.; 
wfth  a  duty  of-  12^.  whilst  vibrating  between  these^  e%* 
trettesji  would  no  doubt  answer  equally  well;  particularly 
if  taken  in  connection  with  the  additional  duty  of  5^.  par 
Marter,  during  the  first  three  months  of  importation.  What* 
eviv  s<^le  be  adopted,  and  whatever  regulations  be  eitfoifced, 
jko  imiaediate  relief,  it  is  clear,  can  accrue  to  the  ^gricoK 
toriiit^;  for  as  he  already  possesses  a  monopoly  of  the  market^ 
atifd  cann^  possibly  look  for  an  efficient  bounty  to  encourage 
bjllii  to  export  his  produce,  he  must  wait,  let  Parliament  db 
what  it  will;  imtil  ihhigs  fmd  their  natumi  level ;  tttitil  Ifad 
ifbj^iy  Aall^ad^^tiis^f  to  the  demand ;  until  the  abundance 
of  the  laf(^  gtfod-yearrs;  ahall  have  been  somewhat  abs^rb^a  iti 
ike-eomparati ve  poverty  of  others,  irtiteh  arb  perh4psW  no 
great' difttooe.^  '^•'  '*        -♦" '  "  *•'  '^    ' ""    '■  <  .-:•  - ^^'*>'^^  '  '^ 
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468  Franc$  for  the  la^i  Seven  Yutrs. 

One  word  to  Mr.  Ricardo.  Is  he  defennhied  to  pefMv^re 
iti  his  strange  views  in  regard  to  the  law  of  proBts;  10 
maintain  that  wages  can  never  rise  but  whea  profits  fidi; 
that  the  latter  cannot  improve  except  at  the  expense  of  the 
former;  and  to  draw  from  this  groundless  hypothesis  the 
more  groundless  and  mischievotis  conclusion,  tiiat  the  most 
effectual  way  to  enrich  a  country  is  to  ensure  low  prices  of 
corn  to  the  farmer,  and  low  wages  to  the  labourer!  In  cer- 
tain supposable  circumstances  the  doctrine  may  be  hypolhe* 
iically  true,  that  as  labour  and  the  profits  of  stock  oonstttute 
the  whole  cost  of  production,  so  in  proportion  as  the  return 
from. the  one  is  encreased,  the  return  from  the  other  must 
be  diminished ;  yet,  practically  speaking,  the  operation  of 
that  law  is  confined  to  very  narrow  limits,  and  is  even,  in 
many  cases,  completely  reversed  ;  nothing  being  more  com* 
mon  than  to  find  wages  and  profits  rising  together  jind  falling 
together  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.    At  all  events  no 

Serson  of  experience  will  ever  entertain  the  opinion,  which 
Tr.  Ricardo  appears  to  sanction,  that,  if  wages,  owing  to  a 
very  low  price  of  com,  were  to  fall  60  per  cent.,  profits 
would  immediately  rise  50  per  cent.  The  notion  is  bad 
enough  as  a  mere  theoretical  tenet ;  but  it  deserves  marked 
ifeprohation  when  made  the  grdund  of  a  practical  measora, 
ind  the  rule  for  legislating  on  the  interests  of  the  two  great 
classes  of  the  community,  the  capitalist  and  the  labourer* 


JA.HT.  II.  France  for  the  last  Seven  Years ;  or,  the  Bour- 
bans.  By  W.  6*  Ireland,  Member  of  the  Athim^/mm.  cjf 
Scienciss  and  Arts  at  Paris.  8vo.  456  pp.  12s.  Whit- 
takers.     1822. 

Soon  after  Bonaparte's  return  to  Paris  from  his  banishment 
to  Elba,  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Ireland  was  "  articulated" 
to  him  by  Count  Pavetri.  Mr.  Ireland  was  confused,  the 
blood  rushed  into  his  countenance,  and  the  powers  of  speech 
were  wholly  denied  him.  Bonaparte  addressed  him  with  a 
few  quick  and  laconic  phraseSj  and  having  developed  the  in- 
most recesses  of  his  soul  by  a  very  hard  look,  ordered  him  the 
Cross  and  the  Pension  of  Uie  Legion  of  Honour.  True  it  is, 
^  that,  owing  to  the  Duke  of  WelUngton,  Mr.  Ireland  received 
neither  of  these  '*  flattering  testimonies  of  the  Emperor*8 
favour;'*  but  to  his  credit  be  it  spoken  as  a  man  of  grateful 
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Franctjor  the  laU  Stt^n  Ytart*  iSf^ 

f^  ^iiipei^>  timt»  10  consequence  of  the  promise^  he  has  thonghl  it 

I  lus  ciMty  to  write  a  book  in  praise  of  fionaparieft  and  in  abuse 

I  oi'.ever^  body  else.     .  ... 

lo  pursuit,  of  this  great  object,  he  has  not  deemed  it  necet* 
aavy  .to  be  more  sorupulous  than  Lady  Morgao»  Mr.  Hob^ 
hi>u»e^  or  any  other  writer,  of  either  sex,  of  the  same  J^cobir 
PJQO-Iuiperiai  school ;  and  accordingly,  whether  he  presents  tot 
his  readers  facts  which  he  witnessed,  or  stories  which  he 
beardi  he  has  drawn  most  copiously  upon  the  stores  of  his 
ijvaKiuation.  As  a  compiler  of  traditions,  or  a  composer  of 
trends,  Mr*  Ireland  would  hold  a  distinguished  rank  ;  and, 
whenever  the  Gesta  Romanorum  are  held  to  exceed  Liv j  and 
Tacitus  as  historical  autiiorities,  we  think  the  Gesta  Gal^ 

iorumaow  beforeus,  will  be  cited  as  the  most  veracious  annaU  ' 
of  modern  France. 

It  would  be  ai^ust,  if  we  were  to  strip  the  great  variety  oC 
aecret  anecdotes  which  it  has  fallen  to  Mr.  Ireland's  lot  (q<qi 
doubt,  exclusively)  to  obtaiui  of  any  of  the  benefit  which  it 
may  derive  from  the  gorgeous  splendour  of  his  style.  We 
sbali  therefore  endeavour  to  divest  the  gem  as  little  as  possible 
of  its  costly  setting ;  and»  whenever  our  readers  perceive  any 
oottsual  deviation  from  our  own  homeliness  and  simplicity^ 
even  if  we  should  chance  to  omit  the  ancient  landmarks  of 
inverted  commas,  we  entreat  them  to  believe  that  we  are  not 
trespassing  upon  another  man's  ground,  with  any  fraudulent 
intention  of  claiming  it  as  our  own. 

The  state  of  *'  coalesced  Europe,"  when  Bonaparte  arrived 
in  Elba,  was  somewhat  uncomfortable.  **  A  vacuum  suc« 
ceeded  in  the  human  intellect,  and  we  bent  around  a  stupified 
gaze,  in  search  of  that  blazing  comet,  whose  erratic  and 
eccentric  light  had  so  late  astounded,  but  was  seen  no  more»'* 
In  order  to  relieve  themselves  from  these  unpleasant  feel« 
ings,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Allied  Powers  con* 
nived  at  Napoleon^s  escape ;  and  the  supposition  is  corro* 
borated  by  the  similar  line  of  conduct  whicn  they  pursued  ont 
e  former  4>ocasion« 

'<  The  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Eg3rpt,  was  a  matter  perfectly 
well  understood  by  the  leading  powers  of  Europe,  whose  intention 
it  was  to  make  him  instrumental  in  restoring  the  Bourbons  to  the 
throne  of  Prance ;  for,  if  no  such  intention  had  existed,  it  was  mo« 
rally  impossible  that  he  could  have  effected  a  landing,  as  he  must 
have  been  captured  by  the  4eets  of  England,  or  the  countless 
cruisers  which  covered  the  seas,  and  were  always  upon-  the  look 
ouL"    P.  2fl.  .        ^ 

That  he  might  free  himself  from  the  suspicions  of  royalism* 


mAidi  he  had  Ihiit  Mr  onirittitigl^  exoiled,  he,  Mtdtei^ 
Mcb  agaioftt  his  wiH»  to  put  aenra  oae  of  the  Bonrb^niftiri^ 
to  deelb ;  maA  efUr  macb  deliberataoD  he  • "  wKHstMK'  lh» 
]hike.<f£DgfaieA  aa  his  victia]*  It  is  not  gcmfolly  k-novii 
however,  that  after  he  had  taken  the  troable  of  infrisf^w  the 
low  of  nations,  by  yiolatiog  a  neatral  territory^  in  orrar  to 
#6care  the  person  of  this  gallant,  high^'minded,  andnnoftntl" 
Jag  Prince,  he  was  so  at  erne  to  do  the  very  things  far  .whaah 
he  bad  seised  him,  *'  that  he  hesitated  to  affix  his  signntiye 
to  the  fatal  instrament,  until  urged  by  Prince  *  ■  J'  Itss 
perhaps  generally  known  that  no  '' instmment-'  at.aU 
signed;  but  that  the  whole  process  of  the  nianl«r 
rearranged  by  telegraphic  dispatches  between  Paris  and  Vin* 
(ienDeStt 

^    Mr.  Ireland  gathers  his  information  from  all  quarters  indi^ 
criminately ;  from  the  aotichamber  of  the  ToiUeries,  or  the 
.Pouiique  of  the  Fauxbqurg ;  from  the  Emperor  himsdf^  or 
vfrom  f*  a  very  respectable  tradesman  in  Paris  f^  and  the  de* 
pendence  which  may  be  placed  upon  his  narratives  is,  we 
/iionbt  not>  in  each  case  pretty  eoual.    This  very  respectable 
tradesman  had  heard  his  father  nfly  times  relate,  how  when 
he  vras  on  duty  as  a  national  guard  at  the  Temple,  he  bad 
great  curiosity  to  seethe  Dauphin ;  and  how  he  managed  to 
'  Mt  posted  in  the  unhappy  Princess  apartm^it*    Here  he  saw 
m  bed  a  miserable  object  covered  with  sores,  "mack  liBer 
from  the  head  to  the  bottom  of  the  back/'  than  it  was  possible 
'ihe  Dauphin  could  be,  from  the  height  which  the  very  res|)ec- 
tttbliB  tradesman's  father  knew  him  to  have  attained  rix  monflis 
l)efore.    The  sagacious  centinel,  on  a  hint  from  the  gaol^, 
^iield  his  topgue  while  any  mischief  could  happen  to  htms'cif 
from  blabbing ;  and  now  that  the  revival  of  his  story  can  only 
.  do  mischief  to  fais  king  and  country,  he  commissions  his  son 
to  tell  Mr.  Ireland,  who  he  is  quite  sure  will  tell  all  the  vrorld, 
that  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  hired  a  child  whom  they 
poisoned,  as  apseudo  Dauphin;  and  without  making  any  poli- 
tical use  of  the  real  Prince,  from  motives  of  sheer  humewilgr, 
<  WiQked  at  his  escape;  and  turned  him  Ipose  into  the.^i^ild 
^ifter  tbey  bad  butchered  his  father,  mother,  and  awl  ;aaitllus 
too  at  a  time  when  they  must  have  known  the  iniportaBaeDtDf 
^^tting.upW.tberootseven  the  most  remote  sucker  frqip  the 
'm^p  jftlem  of  royalty,  if  they  sought  to  consolidate  theii''0]^n 
..ainibitipas  schemes, 

..  r .  Qa  these  grounds,  and  ou  the  opinion  of  "  bneCrcntlehian'' 

^whomhe has  ''frequently  consulted,**  Mr. Ireland pdi-sistiHn 

'b.elieving  Mathurin  Bruno  to  l!>e  the  son  of  Lpais  XVIi  ab4 

this  belief  IS  strongly  corroborated,  it's^emii.  By  thd  pmiiiia; 


^  ttf  die  good  fBtKfim^  Boooii>  wha  long  mppii^  ilie 
^dhimaul  ^  not  MJ^^mth  tiia  absdate  neoossaries  of  life»  but 
^Mi  MkttDioMf  the  table,  with  wines  of  the  choicest  ^ality;'^ 
.  Siitfir  Ihe  trade  of  Perldn  Wari>eok»  in  spite  of  impiiaon- 
^nent,  is  not  the  wotst  of  ail  spe^aiations* 
*  The  French  afo  an  odd  people  in  their  iaothasiasni.  When 
fionaparte  alighted  at  the  portal  of  die  Tailleries,  at  the 
eommencement  of  the  Handred  Days^diey  not  only  hustled  him 
up  stairs  on  theur  shoulders,  amid  his  repeated  cries  oi**Soy4Z 
itaffe  nus  hon$  mrfanB  1  soyez  »ageje  voui  enprU  r  (we  thooght 
^die  Emperor  spoke  better  French),  bat  they  tore  off  one  of 
die  flaps  of  his  coat  in  "  the  general  impolse  which  apnrojii* 
mated  to  madness/*  This  delicious  mania  was  carriea  U>  a 
still  greater  extent,  in  a  visit  which  he  soon  afterwards  puid 
to  a  young  lady's  boarding-school,  founded  under  bis  own 
auspices. 

.  <*  No  sooner  was  it  known  that  Nspoleon  had  arrived  to  honoor 
the  institution  with  bis  presence,  than  all  the  young  ladies  en  tHoag 
'  rushed  forward  to  testify  their  gratitude  to  their  munificent  bene- 
factor; it  was  in  vain  that  the  persons  placed  as  their  gu^^huM* 
and  for  the  purpose  of  education,  had  recourse  to  threats  aod  t#- 
treaties  in  order  to  restrain  this  natural  ffiw  of  affisction ;  neither 
"coercifo  or  soothing  measures  were  productSve  of  the  desir^  effect, 
whereibre  diey  were  abandoned  to  the  unrestrained  demonstration 
of  their  exuberant  feelings,  which  were  carried  to  sucb  a  height, 
that  the  Emperor,  oppressed  by  the  sentiment,  bursQt  into  tears ; 
when^^fioding  himself  relieved,  he-mingled  with  die  youthful  crowd, 
embracing  some,  and  presenting  to  others  his  hand  to  be  ktiaed, 
and.  thus  emboldened  by  his  condescending  fhmiiiarity,  bis  young 
proiegiet  began  by  rifling  him  of  his  pocket  handkerchief,  which 
w^  immediately  torn  into  ribbands,  and  dien  subdivided,  to  be 
delivered  in  pieces  to  the  craving  applicants;  not  contented*  with 
this,  the  dkirt  of  his  coat  was  put  into  a  state  of  requisition,  for 
while  occupied  in  caressing  those  in  front,  a  phalanx  in  the  rear, 
literally  curtafled  with  a  pair  of  shears,  sevjeral  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom of  his  grey  surtout,  idl  which  he  submitted  to  with  heartftlt 
delight,  and  on  retiring  to  regain  his  qairiage,  (being  unable  to  sup- 
jt^ressdiem)  tears  again  found  vent,  when  placing  his  band  to  his 
eyes,  he  was  heard  to  articulate  these  words  :*^VoUi  ie  comhk  4u 
wmkeitr'^epus<i  toni  les  plus  beans  momtni  demavU!  /"    P.  107* 

In  these  instances,  icompared  with  his  former  life,  the  sen- 
timental Emperor  reversed  the  common  order  of  procedure; 
he  commenced  by  being  sansculotte,  and  ended  by  being  s(iti# 
jfmitoui^^mwi  people,  if  they  had  their  choice,  would  part 
with  die  firai,  last;  but  this  is  not  the  only  case  in  whie|^  Na* 
poleon  put  Vi  xarA^  avo;. 


W«  omit  taadrv  anecdotal,-  v)fi^.,V  hf^^ 
iittfa^o  pablisbed^'nieQanse  among  f^eia.Tpri^  fip4 
^ell-knoWn  bon  mot; ''!E^  ;»o»j'e  t^otftf  r<ca9JMaf  on 
Pf  BD-nE-STABL!^wbicbeverybociij  u^t  i^vilt^lrpmlataji 
qtiite  according  to  the  letter,  if  not  accokdi'og  to  the  apixift. 
**'Andyou  are  equally  recognisable  to  mM,  by  yoicr  Fi£i>*os- 
StaEL^'— neither  do  we  insert  apy  of  tbe  carioas  hialorki^ 
'*  told  for  ti  positive  matter  of  fact,^-^**  received  throaghth^ 
channel  of  a  person  whose  veracity  there  is  no  canae  in 
doubt:'*  and  '*  related  immediately  after  the  fact  had  tcans-* 
pited  (*  because  in  the  two  first  oases  it  wonid  be  rade  to  coatr 
tradict  the  assertions  made;*  and  in  the  last  we  do  not  rmy 
plainly  see  bow  the  troth  of  the  narrative  is  a  consequence  to 
•be  fairly  deduced  from  the  premises  laid  down.  Perhaps,  bow* 
ever,  it  is  to  be  drawn  much  in  the  same  way  as  when  we  are 
assured  that  Mr.  Ireland  *'  having  been  personally  acquainted 
with  Labedoyere,  ttf  (on  that  account)  enabled  to  give  some 
statements  not  generally  known/'  If  it^  have  not  qaite  for- 
gotten tbe  language  of  the  schools,  we  should  whisper  that  this 
-sort  of  reasoning  belongs  to  the  class  called  non  sequitur. 

It  may  be  as  well  however  toremark»  obiter,  that  Mr.  Ireland 
makes  some  trifling  mistakes  about  theBelgian  campaign;  first 
of  all  the  English  and  Dutch  were  not  beaten  at  Quatre  Bas ; 
ontli^  contrary » the  French,  after  a  hard- fought  day>  fell  bac& 
on  Fiasnes.  Secondly,  the  French  had  nearly  90,000  men  oq 
the;  field  of  Waterloo,  not  69,000.  Thirdly,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington in  that  battle,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians*  had 
64,000  men  under  bis  command,  not  90»000*.  Fourthly— bot 
ib\»  is^only  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  therefore  we  shall  not 
cofoba^'itr^Mr.  Ireland  and  bis  fiiends  think  that  Lord  WeK 
liogt)9i\«md  Blncher  OQ^ht  not  to  have  advanced  so  promptly 
utUf  t^e  *'  qfait^*  of  Waterloo.  If  we  had  lost  a  Cross  and 
a  Pension  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  by  this  very  movement 
we  diare  say  we  sboald  think  the  same.  .  / \ 

Without  knowing  it,  perhaps,  Mr.  Ireland  has  iliade"6im'J 
cla^l^al  nJlasion.    Beside  the  grave  of  I^bedoyere,  staiid|r  i 
cypress  which  **  is  constantly  divested  of  its  boughs  by'  tlic^.' 
visitaotSf"    We  recollect  bnt  a  single  tree  which  possessed  Cf' 
similiar.mar.velloas  power  of  self-reproduction — ^I^bedbj^te^ |,'. 
majf  be^r  tbe  same  motto,  V.V'' 

Uno  avblso  non  deficit  alten 


uTth^  fexfent  of  Mr.  Ireland  s  general  at;t;aiwnMt,t ^aatbil^ 


wmfp'Wwhwh  uf&w  Aechivi  ittimc^.  He  isfiuLott^met$* 
(jp^  a^Ypriiiui  mobile  (idlO  besides  annonnciog  liiinaalf  m 
hi»  titte-^ag^  89  Member  of  an  Athancfum*.  lie  ^lladesi  as 
if Jieis^ra  familiarHr  acqaainted  with  it,  tqa  system  of  poiic^r 
tiiAtioii  mplied  to  Horace,  which  woold  make  ''  the  poeioi 
of  .'llial  famous  Roman  satirist  produce  a  direct  coatrarjr 
m^Bsing;'*  and  he  prints  Mrs.' Jordan's  epitaph  in  the  follow* 
iBg  exquisite  Latinity.  • 

'<*  Dorothea  Jordan,  qu«e  per  multos  annos  Londioe  cuique  attip 
Brfttaniiiae  Urbibus,  Scsnam  Egregice  Ornavity  Obiit  30  nodat 
JuHr,  181 6>  Annos 'Nata  50,"     P.  308. 

Mr.  Ireland »  perhaps^  will  be  gratified  to  hear  tliat  Mr* 
Examine  Hunt. transcribed  this  unparalleled  nufrceau.  mt» 
bis  Newspaper*  verbatim  et  literatim^  a  few  Sundays  back. : 


Art.  III.  Memoir  of  Richard  Roberts  Jones^  ofAberdaroH^ 
in  the  County  of  Caernarvon,  in  North  Walee  ;  exhibiting  ^ 
remarkable  Instance  of  a  partial  Power  and  Cultivation  of 

.    Intellect,   8?o*   50  pp.  Portrait.   Cadell&Arch.   182S. 

•  •  .  .      .  ■  • 

Tbb  extraordinary  subject  of  this  very  interesting  little  me- 
moir»  is  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  residing  in  a  small  seafporf  en 
the  wildest  part  of  the  coast  of  Wales.  His  father  is  in  ciiv 
fcumstances  of.  extreme  poverty ^  and  occasionally  employs  ' 
jbimself  in  fishing,  or  in  voyages  from  Aberdaron  to  LiverpMl^' 
}n  a  small  boat  Richard  was  born  in  17H0»  and,  by  certain 
constitutional  defects,  particularly  weakness  of  eye-sight,  wai 
disqualified  from  the  more  robust  bodily  laboar  in  ^hicb  tli« 
situation  of  bis  parents,  made  it  desirable  be  should-  be 
employed. 

At  about  nine  years  of  age,  ha  was  inatmcted  by  fcii' 
mother  and  his  younger  brother,  to  read  the  Bible  in  Webb'. 
He  then  attempted  the  acquisition  of  English,  in  whi^fa  heirw 
ever  be  is  far  from  a  proficient.  The  reasons  which  he  as^:na ' 
for  the  difficulty  of  this  iangnage,  is  that  the  orthography  ut 
unfixed,  and  that  the  pronunciation  changes  every  tenyeeta. 
By  the  aid  of  a  boy  in  the  parish-school,  be  oonmdneed  liatiA 
at  fifteen;  and,  though  unable  to  attend  this  school  himself  at 
the  stated  hours,  he  frequently  made  use  of  the  bookji  whieb 
he  fofind  in*  it,  during  the  absence  of  the  other  boys,  and  thna 
added  Jargely  to  his  stock  of  information.  About  the  satte' 
time,' he  acqoiied  a  mode  of  writing,  which  though  evidetitly 
aelf*^nght,  is  particularly  legible.  ^ 


^0^^jMldLiB;tte4Mtowiog;ear,  aooMent  lbi^«r  fii  hte  Way m 
natane  0f  Biixfoff  8  Hebrew  Otmmflr.  Tbe  dtseo%erf  le 
irbieh  Uf  fflituitioii  ioto  Hebrew  led,  mutt  be  not  a  Utile  gra- 
iifybtg  tosach  of  oar  Cambriaii  friends,  as  possess  pedfgreei 
hy  Chaldee,  and  can  confidantly  aaiiez  their  genealogy  to  ike 
Praadeatfte  Kiogn. 

,.  **  Ofthe  ardaur  with  which  he  engaged  in  this  pjursaiC«ySaa«sj^^ 
ioay  be  formed  by  the  following  singular  anecdote,  whidi^  related 
tn  ais  thru  hand#>writfaig  s  *  If  it  had  Hotlioi^  Aaireverse  of  (brtone, 
I  tfoidd  study  a  Mttle  of  Hebrew  aniMe.  A  short  tune  before  I 
eemilMnoed  to  study  f  Idwen  j  I  dreamed ;  end  saw  in  my  dnm 
Johan.  BiialHfins  eingiBg  Hebrew  psalms  to  the  harp ;  vis.  as  be 
aaiigpMl<n*»  he  plajnad  the  harp  with  htshaodsy  and  sai^  with  bis 
woice.    He  stooo  upon  a  mound  opposite  to  my  (bthei^  booae:^ 

**  Oi  bdng  asked  by  a  friend,  bow  he  could  have  known  the  lan- 
gnage  in  wfanh  Buxtorf  sana,  if  he  had  not  then  eonmienoed  the 
study  of  Hebrew  i  he  replied,  that  he  knew  ver?  little  of  Hebrair 
when  the  dream  occMrried  to  him ;  that  he  sung  the  twelfth  dii|»ter 
.-Of  the  Fsahns,  the  whole  of  whidi  Richard  repeated  by  memonr ; 
ilhttx  the  person  who  anpeared  to  him,  whoever  he  was,  had  a  He* 
'bvew^dok  with  poinu  lyiWnear  him,  and  that  the  baip  was  a  very 

4  Boer  Richard'a  iaaptitode  to  labonr*  and  the  total  igaoraiioe 
of  the  remainder  of  lus  family  aa  to  theobjeot  or  the  vrnfaso  i^ 
pursuits  so  widely  differing  from  their  own,  brought  down 
anon  him,  rery  iteqoently,  anger,  remonstrances,  and  blowa* 
Haviog  accompanied  his  father  to  Liverpool  in  the  year  1804, 
he  wandered  into  a  bookseller^s  shop.  Here  the  singularity 
.  of  bis  appeadrance  soon  attracted  notioe,  and  fay  a  casual  boun^ 
lie  was  psesented  witfi  a  few  books ;  amongst  whidi  were  tlie 

vV4vf|CC^M§  \^W  €0W  JB  vlWv  Cm  OVnmiwnOmMMn  MMVFvwOmUVmm  JDvCefnSHian 

rVir^  and  Blur's  Ganave.  The  greater  part  of  his  Khtary, 
hawarer^isas  nofbrtaaately  lostiir  daaMged  by  the  apaeAlBg 
•of  Uaiioat  in  his  voyage  home. 

^  ypsrii  severities  awaited  hia  increase  of  loatntog ;  b>l  Hiau 
«iot  ilntil  has  ahoalders  bore  the  mariis  of  an  iron  poker,  'Asithe 
tf HermiMd  to qnit  his  paternal  hut  Having  colleeled  ^is  fl^ 
iideks,  he  took  the  road  to  Caemarton,  wholly  nnprovtdetf  #ifli 
feneaey;  His  hnrden,  like  .£son's,  grew  lighter  as  his  Joifihiiey 
lengthened ;  for  board  and  lodging  epnld  only  be  purchased  by 
ihedisposal  of  part  of  his  literary  stock  ;  so  that  when  he  v- 
rived  at  nangor.)  he  possessed  nothiox  batsomefrag;aieii(sofa 
lAlin^qdGjreek.andaWelsh  and  £itin  dictionary,  / 
bishop  Cleaver  was  slnick  by^his  appeasanee  idotfaed 


m(S^^frmtat»d  him'wiA  -mim  iweful  books;  aasoog  wkicli 
li|e|PO^^$MM^r0lHn'8  Loft>oon#^  wd.  Bebert  Stepkeos's  Greek 
HgfitttjinnU  iAiSboiv  objMittoiHBmthi  he  betook  biiii«eir»  viihi- 
IMtt  Mf  igoing  liy  i<eosoj|>  to  the  Isle  of  AoghBtey ;  wkeieJio  m* 

liauUy  principally  employing  himself  in  the  study  of  Greek* 
His  defMntnre  henoe  also  is  involved  in  some  mystery :  end  the 
cause  of  it  is  thos  recorded  in  his  own  hand-writlDe. 

. «« « I  dreamed  at  Treflbs:  and  I  saw  in  my  daeam  the  kead  of 
fl«rbd  brought  into  the  parlour,  and  the  bair  thereof  bearing  three 
mriomrs  mixed,  via.  black,  red^  and  the  colour  of  brimstoDe  bunu 
ii&g)  and  I  bend  that  the  death  of  Herod  was  sadly  latnentiodi 
arhctefere  his  head  was  received  with  great  veneration  awl1nMiiur> 
And  I  heard  that  Herod  was  beheaded  in  the  battle  against  the 
IMUwrw  AXtaCf o^f,  when  fighting  against  them  at  the  head  4>f  one 
wf  the  Roman  armies :  caiuequetUfy  my  ne{fare  wu  chmigid  «l 
^i^biN'"    P.  12. 

Some  French  refugees,  whom  he  met  in  Anglesey,  supplied 

him  with  a  grammi^r;  and  by  some  farther  assistance  from 

^thom,  he  not  only  reads  their  laogofige,  but  speaks  it  with  fi 

food  accent-     He  has  sipce  acquired  an  eqnal  knowledge  of 
talian. 
■^'  From  TVeffos  he repaired.agaip  to  Liverpool:  whore  hm 
rejqwarance  is  thus  described. 

«  His  person  and  dress  at  this  time  were  extremely  singular  t .  6» 
^D  immense  shock  of  black  hair  be  united  a  bushy  beard  of  thesanie 
colour.    His  clothing  consisted  of  several  coarse  and  ragged  vest* 
inents,  the  spaces  between  which  were  filled  with  books,  surround- 
^^  jog  hktt  in  successive  layers,  so  that  he  was  literally  a  walkhjg 
library;   These  books  all  occupied  their  proper  stations,  beltig 
.tjriaeed  hfeher  or  lower,  according  as  their  sizes  suited  the  confor- 
.inatieo  ofhis  body ;  so  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  situation  of 
pcaelQ  and  dould  bring  it  out,  when  waated,  without  diflkmlQr* 
When  introduced  into  a  room,  he  had  not  the  least  idea  of  aoy 
pMog  iMt  surrounded  him ;  and  when  he  took  his  depanure^  he 
e^lWMrsd  tp  have  forgotten  the  entranc^e.    Absorb^  in  ]m  studies, 
Ij^  hsil;contiauaUy  a  book  in  his  hand,  to  which  be  iVeqiaeiitly  rcr 
^fcrred,.as  if  to  conminnicateor  receive  informatiouiandapparently 
.,  finder  a  conviction,  that  every  person  he  rdet  with  waa  as  much  in- 
terest^ in  such  studies  as  himself.^^His  sight  was  imperfect,  his 
'  vbtce  sharp  and  dissonant ;  aud,upon  the  whole,  his  appearance  and 
'  Planners  grotesque  in  the  highest  degree;  yet,  under  all  tbeiye  dis- 
^^dvantages,  there  was  a  gleam  in  hb  countenance  wlilcb  marked  in^ 
telligence,  trid  an  unafiected  simplicity  iii  his  behavFour whid)  cpn- 
^^pl3e*Yegas*^    K  !»♦      -  -  '     ' 


4^  Memoir  qf!  jRjpAor J  Bpheris  Jim^. 

Itimai^iiecciMaqit  iiaw«v«r  for  biflr  wpiN^t*  Uwlhetaii— M  to 
permanently.  6|Df»loy«d;  and  an  he  profeMed  to^faava  haa* 
birottgkt  op  a  sawyer,  be  was  engaged  by  a  peiaeii  ia  dMit 
trade.  ^  hen  pat  into  the  pit,  be  worked  iit  first  with  extra* 
ordinary  activity ;  but  bis  efforts  by  degrees  relaxed,  till  be  fril 
breathless  and  exhausted  at  foil  length  on  his  face,  piteon^lf^ 
calling  for  help.  It  seems  that  he  had  worked  at  the  full  eti;^ 
tent  of  his  arms  length,  without  being  aware  of  the  neeesMty 
of  advancing  his  feet.  When  lifted  npt  he  complained  bitter^ 
of  his  evil  treatment,  and  of  being  put  under  ground.  Upoa 
farther  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  the  only  sawing  to  which  b^ 
had  been  used,  was  that  of  the  branches  of  timber  fallen  in  th^ 
Welsh  woods. 

For  the  next  six  months  he  appears  to  have  been  com- 
fortably posted,  by  some  benevolent  persons  in  Liverpool,  in 
a  situation  in  which  he  could  uninterruptedly  pursue  his  sta^ 
dies.  But  his  disposition  was  restless,  and  packing  ap  hia 
books,  which  were  increased  by  Pagninns's  Thesaurus  lingua 
SanctSB,  Brpenius's  Arabic  Grammar,  and  Bvthner's  Lyra 
Prophetica,  he  returned  to  Aberdaron.  His  father  for  a  time 
**  was  not  so  fierce  against  him  ;*'  but  when  his  little  cash 
wa^  exhausted,  his  former  barbarous  treatment  was  renewed, 
and  he  sought  refuge  once  more  in  Liverpool.  Here  ^*  his 
ambition,''  a^  he  says,  **  brought  upon  him  many  troubles  and 
ofi^nces,  almost  inextricable  and  innumerable  ;**  and  in  the 
course  of  these,  he  was  obliged  to  part  with  his  Hebrew  Bible. 
To  replace  this,  and  to  obtain  instruction  in  Chaldee  and  Sv- 
riac,  he  resolved  upon  a  journey  to  London  ;  and,  accordingly 
in  the  summer  of  1807,  deposited  his  few  remaining  books  in 
the  folds  of  his  dress,  threwt  a  small  package  over  bis 
shoulder,  and  with  a  long  pole  in  his  hand^  round  which  was 
rolled  a  map  of  the  roads,  set  off  for  the  great  city  on  foot. 

But— Qatdf  Romafaciai?  He  could  find  no  cmpjoymenti 
rior  obtain  assistance  '*  by  any  means  whatever  *  So  he  made 
his  way  to  Dover,  perhaps  with  the  intention  of  passing  to  the, 
Continent.    Fortune  however  threw  him  in  the  way  of  tha 
superintendent  of  the  Dock-yards ;  who  allowed  hini  breakr. 
^fast,  eave  him  a  chest  to  keep  his  books  in,  and  paid  him. 
2$.  4a.    a-day    for   sifLing    ashes^   like  a    He-CiudeceUa* 
His  earnings  enabled  bin!  to  engage  the  Rabbi  Nathan^, 
as  his  Hebrew  master;  and  be  remained  no  less  than  thnae 
years  in  a  state  of  happiness  and  tranquillity,  during  which  ba 
has  recorded  little  more  than  the  following  dreami  whiob  -is 
illustrated  by  a  drawing. 

**  <  Before  my  caaltnnal  disappoiBUnenls  and  troubles  in-  l^ahH 
ing,  I  dreamed,  and  saw  myselt  m  my  dream  upon  the  pla&i  adir 


the  9l«Ri<«f  tBAylon,  vrbem*  1 8ft«»  cbefaarj^  of  tM  ^ttV68  (»f  Israel 
Imi^  uponJihs  mlleirs ;  ami  I  saw  the  wUkyws  [^wn  to  an  ttztf^edt 
^graatheight,  and  the  haqps  were  hung. open  them  i^  the  night 
whoa  heJngTiliiiy  weather."'    P.  18. 

•  Irf  18K>  hb  returned  to  London,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of 
ffae  Society  for  promoting  Christianity  among  th€  Jews.  Coa- 
sM^ring  the  liberal  protection  which  this  sagacious  and  sala- 
tsbry  inistitntion  has  from  time  to  time  afforded  to  Judah  Ca- 
tarevus,  Hyam  Isaacs,  John  Myers,  Lazarus  Leon,  Scklassetr 
burr,  Josephson^  Marinus,  and  the  inimitable  Joseph-SamiieU 
Christian-Frederick  Frey,  we  are  by  no  means  surprized  to 
Jiearthat  its  kindness  to  a  simple  and  unfortunate  applicapW 
who  possessed  no  recommepdatioa  but  that  of  honesty  a|id 
learning,  was  of  short  continuance.  Mr.  Lewis  Way  perhapj 
may  tell  the  public  why  it  was  converted  into  "  hostility 
and  oppression;*'  insomuch  that  Richard  was  ''reduced  to 
the  utmost  distress,  and  compelled  to  sell  his  books,  to  pre- 
vent his  being  starved  to  death.''  His  beard,  his  want  of  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  and  his  broken  English,  would  have  formed 
admirable  saint-traps  for  an  anniversary  meeting;  but  pro* 
bably  Richard  had  too  much  single-heartedness,  to  lend  him* 
3elf  as  a  tool  to  folly  and  fanaticism. 

The  bounty  of  the  fVekh  Bardic  Society,  enabled  him  to 
retarn  to  Baitgor»  where  he  lived  for  six  months  with  the 
Bev.  Richard  Davies ;  and,  during  that  time,  *'  copied  for 
his  patron  all  the  Hebrew  words  in  Littleton's  Latin  Dio^ 
tionary,  and  corrected  several  of  the  errata  in  them,  accord- 
lag  to  the  Hebrew  Lexicon  of  Sanctes  Pagninus^  abridged 
by  RaphelengiusP  Soon  after  he  was  placed  with  a  printer 
at  Liyerpool ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail ;  he  could  learn  nothing. 
In  an  Irish  lodging-house  he  was  robbed  of  Martin's  Chaldee 
Grammar,  and  several  other  books,  and  the  remainder  ware 
thrown  throuffh  the  window  into  the  street.  We  do  not  learn 
the  offence  which  he  gave  his  landlady ;  it  might  be  assert* 
ingthe  antiquity  of  the  Jews  above  the  Milesians*  Ope  of  his. 
friends  withdrew  to  London ;  **  consequently^  he  says,  th^. 
Hebrew  words  which  he  had  copied  from  Littleton's  Diet 
ttbnary,  were  stolen  from  him.  To  complete  his  misfortunes^ 
be  was  at  length  obliged  to  pawn  Schrevelius,  ErpeniuSt  andl 
fats  Hebrew  Grammar. 

*  Since  this  time  he  has  passed  a  year  or  or  two  at  paghiUt^ 
in  the  county  of  Flint,  where  in  full  accordance  with  his  love 
of  Hebrew  lore,  he  learnt  to  blow  a  ram'S  horn^  to  the  gT|^at 
annoyance  of  the  neighbourhood ;  to  this  musical  acquirement. 
he.ba3  since  add^d  a  knowledge  of  the  French  bom,  and  hii 
native  harp. 


literpobtMprrte&lU  fabbUeTimidewMB,  wbl^^ 
seen  mt  times,  walking  wffli  a  book  itnclerliis^ftniiy  irittMi^ 
moneys  or  speakiBg  to  any  dne.  •  -    •>  - 

.  **  ICaay  gratuity  be  offered  to  Kim  (Tor  be  never  aoUdits  It)^  Be 
rec^vai  it  with  a  degr^4if  betitation^generaltjr  uslDgtbe.wi    " 
*  1  ain  oot  worthy**    To  aiiy  ridicule  .to  which  bis  drest 

Spearmic^  may  ^ve  rise^  be  is  totally  mseosible.  At  one  tlxn 
Qtte  to  tie  up  his.  hair  with  a  bu^  piece,  of  g^een  femt^  W^^ 
gave  him  the  most  ludicrous  appearaoce  possible.  Spiqe  timet  sipc& 
one  of  his  fiieods  gave  him  a  ligbt-borsemao's  jacket,  of  blue  ai^ 
ailreir,  which  he  immediately  put  on,  and  continued  to  wear^  and 
whichy  contrasted  with  his  hair  and  beard,  gave  him  the  appei^rj% 
i^nce  of  a  Jewish  warrior,  as  represented  in  old  prints,  and  conse- 
quently attracted  after  him  a  crowd  of  children.  In  bippreeent  an7 
pearanoe,  be  strongly  resembles  some  of  the  Be^^ars  of  Sembmnot ; 
and  if  be  bad  Ikfei  in  the  time  of  that  great  artist,  might  ^bave 
A&rded  a  good  subject  for  bis  immortal  pencil ;  yet  there  iasoaie 
fxpression  of  dignity  in  bis  countenance,  which  is  well  marked  .^in 
the  excellent  portrait  of  him,  given  as  a  frontispiece,  and  wliicb 
«}annot  he  observed  without  a  deling  of  respect.      P«  24,. 

He  is  partionlarly.  frugal  im  his  habits,  addiotod  to  no  wsfe| 
and  temperate  in  bis  mode  of  living,  drinking  only  water  witk 
tbo  occasional  indulgence  of  milk.  His  disposition  is  gentle, 
and  bis  manners  civa  and  respectful.  To  troth  he  is  scrupn- 
lonsly  adherent ;  and  in  return  for  kindness,  or  as  a  mark  of 
good  wiH,  be  freqnently  gives,  or  offers  to  give,  not  only  bis 
books,  but  even  the  MSS*  which  he  baa  compiled  with  infittfter 
labonr. 

^nt  the  most  remarkable  feiatnre  of  bis  mind  is,  that  it  em* 
braces  tbewordsof  the  langqage  which  be  has  acqaired;more 
as  being  in  themselves  the  ultimate  objects  of  bis  study,  tlia^ 
as  kef  s  to  information  :  so  that  with  a  thorough  oomprekenr 
aiMi  of  the  gnmimatical  constmotten  of  every  sentence  ii^  any 
wodi  wbioh  he  baa  been  reading,  he  is  nearly  jgnorant  of  (kft 
facts  wkioh  it  contains.  «    .    ^ 

^  A  distinguished  member  of  lihe  University  of  Oalbfd  l«p^ 
pening  to  call  on  one  of  Richard's  friends,  at  a  time  when  KIoIiotI' 
hiroseu  happened  to  he  near  at  hand,  it  occurred  to  his  friend,  tbst 
the  literary  curiosity  of  the  learned  visitor  might  be  gtatifieol'By  a 
short  interview  with  a  character  of  such  a  description.  Ricfaard  w^, 
'accordingly  introduced ;  and,  after  the  first  surprise  occashtaM  bjl^^ 
Mb  appearance  hiid  subsided,  and  some  explanations  b^d  beet  |^w 
at  to  the  nature  of  bis  aequtrements,  be  wasr  asked  »c¥eiar<fiaasJ 
tion8,Both  in  the  French  lind  Italian  languages,  to  which  be  fi^^ifiA 
wMi  thbt'  readiness  aad^tfmplicity  fbr  which  be  is  ramsilabla  JM- 
Vwfift  then  asked^  whetbef  he  undientood  Latin. and  Gteelr.;jaBd  ^9^41 
ing  answored  in^iho-afiHiiative,  was. desired  to  read  a  pMiege  in 
Homer,    Richard  accordingly.tbnift.bift^hand  into  hia  bosom,  and 


\ 


iHA^^omsk to  Ae reMdUoMof  tke «t««t pool*  dragt^hin (t|ni^ 
|u«  dtpjihSf  T«iid  oS^d  him  lo  the  visitor  to  select  aiwtfge,  .wbo| 
dedimng  a  more  intimate  Acqufuivtanc^^  desired  Richard  vaiilj^ 
Men  the  booky  and  read  such  passage  as  might  first  occiir  to  himr 
He  accordingly  began  widi  some  Inies  m  the  Iliad  with  great  deli* 
^leratidn  and  accuracy ,  commenting  on  them  astheproceeded^witl^ 
tkany  judicious  critical  remarks,  which  shewed  a  thorough  kno<r- 
hAgp  of  the  language,  and  surprised  the  gentteman  td  whom  (htf 
#ere  addressed*  Being  then  requested  to  translate  what  hf  fiad( 
t^d,  he  gave  it  in  such  English  as  he  usually  emplAys;  slowly  andt 
Cttotiously,  but  with  sufficient  accuraor  to  shew  that,  as  fkr  as  gram« 
matical  construction  went,  he  perfectly  understood  the  sense.  The 
liJflowiDg  dialogue  then  took  place : 

**  Q.  Verr  weO,  Richard ;  you  have  translated  tfab  passage  if^rf 
wdl.    Pray  We  you  read  the  Iliad? 

«  A,  Yes,  I  have.  ;    i 

'  ^  Q.  And  what  do  you  think  oFthe  character  of  Audroniadie  I  ^ 
'  ^  A.  (After  a  pause)  Andro— roache? 

*'  Q.  Yes.  What  do  youthink  of  the  character  of  Andromache  f 
'  **  A.  (After  another  pause)    It  is  aJtgM  rfmen  *• 

.'*  Yea,  yes ;  that  is  certainly  the  derhration  of  the  name:  |>uV 
jAat  do  you  tbink  of  Andromache,  the  wife  of  Uectori . 

^  A.  I  know  nothing  about  that."*    P.  28. 

iTet  aa  to  his  method  of  study^  he  answers  very  rationally ; 
w.  the  following  dialogue  vrill  prove. 

**  Q.  As  you  seem  to  have  made  no  littfe  proSciencjr  in  lai|« 
gvfages,  pray  t^ll  me  what  method  you  take  in  acquirmg  a  huin 
guage  ? 

'  '<  A. .  It  is  according  to  what  the  nature  of  the  language  is. 
'<  Q.  How  would  you  set  about  acquiring  a  modem  language  f 
'*  A.  If  it  was  the  Spanish,  for  instance,  I  would  take  a  vocfmu« 
lary  of  the  language,  and  examine  what  words  corresponded  with 
or  resembled  the  words  in  any  other  languagCf  with  which  I  wan 
acquahited;  as,  for  instance,  the  Latin,  French,  or  Italian ;  mA 
Aoie  words  I  wouM  strike  out  <xf  the  vocabulary,  leavfaig  only  iOoti 
as  were  th^  original  or  peculiar  words  of  the  Spanish  tongue;  and< 
tbj^  by  the  assistance  of  a  grammar,  1  should  soon  .be  i^^ie  to  at* 
lama  Imowledge  of  that  language***    P.  81. 


compilations  consist  of  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  a  Greek 
and  Engliso  Lexicon,  a  Collection  of  Hebrew  Extracts,  fol* 
lowed  by  a  Vocabulary  in  Hebrew  and  English,  and  a  brief 
Xiatin  treatise  on  the  music  and  accents  of  the  Jews,  and  9, 
Lexicon  in  Ilebrewi  Greek  and  English,  in  which  be  haf . 
made  consideirable  progress.  This  last  was  intended  to  in^ 
dade  the  Lf^n  and  Welsh ;  but  the  want  of  books  hitberto*. 
has  prareDtad  him  from  interweavii^  them.  -  W(^  aineifrel|^ 


4M      Slaiiatuxil  Accmini  <^  New  Somth  Wales Jkc. 

Irast  tbdt  th9  liUto  pablicatioD»  tcv  vbicb  we  ha?e  dif^Qted 
Ihe  attettfioii  or  our  rMders»  wtlt'^toisf^  i|t  r^m^ying,  ,^« 
pnveHf  ttg«ins^wbicb h^  hds  conEftiiied  to  ii]rnjg&is\  vitb  sikJoI 
uiityi^keii  perseverance,  Ris  wants  appeal  tb/b^'  fey;  an j 
fcblb  a^  a  man  of  desert,  find  as  a  siii^tar  pbeno'meuon  ib'tjie 
biHt^rj  of  the  Baman  mind,  he  has  a  claim  upon  tLie  p4rs^ryf 
these  who  hare  Ae  ability  and  the  iaciinatiob  io  give,  '^e 
ijrofits  derived  from  his  filemoir,  are  to  be  expended  in  seofaV; 
inghim  a  provision;  and  the  following  highly  respectaM^ 
Committee,  in  Liverpool,  has  andertaken  to  receive  sabscop; 
tiot)S,  and  direot  their  application.  Messrs.  W.  W.  (Jurrie, 
A.  Lace,  S.  f^arkes,  W .  Ratbbone,  W«  S.  Roscoe.  H» 
Taylor,  J*  Asbten  Yates;  It  will  be  so  small  satisfaction  to 
lis,  if  we  shall  in  any  way  have  cootribated  to  the  furtberanca 
of  their  benevolent  design. 


» 
« 


Art.  tV.   A  StathiicaU  Historical,  and  Political  Descrify 

Hon  of  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  and  its  dependent 

Settlements  in    ran  DiemeiCs  Land:  with  a  particular 

]Enumeration  of  the  Advantages  toAt^A  these  Colonies  offer 

for  Emigration,  and  their  Superiority  in  many  Respects 

.  titer  these  possessed  bj/  the  United  States  of  America, 
By  W.  C.  Wentworih,  Esq.  a  Native  of  the  Colony^ 
8vo.    476  pp.    12s.     Whittakers.    1819. 

•  •  *  *  * 

J^KT.y.  Journals  of  two  Expeditions  into  the  Interim  qf 
New  South  Wales,  undertaken  by  order  of  the  Brii^h 
Government  in  the  Yearf  1817-1^.  By  John  Oxley,  S^r* 
[  Vfiyor-^  General  of  the  Territory,  and  Lieutenant  of  the 
\  Moyal  Navy.  With  Maps  and  Views  of  tM  Interior^ 
[  or  \ newly  Discovered  Country*  4to«  424  pp*  Ht.^lSjs* 
.  ,Biuri;ay.    IftiQ. 
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W^'by  ^0  means  feel  assnredtbat  the  majority  of  onr  read^; 
if  the  question  were  fairly  proposed,  coald  give  as  ac<;ttta1e 
an  account  of  Pwt  Jackson  and  Botany  Bay,  as  they  pdaaiUy 
could  of  their  more  notorious  classical  prdtotypcs,  the  ''''bfM 
€ryarm,'^  or  the  Erythrsean  islands  to  which  tneCrYeat'KlDff 
was  used  to  transport  rovs  aveunrcieovt  KotKEOfAifov$.'  Wxtb  fl^ 
feeifng  we  shall  prepare  to  tell  them' all  the  little  wbi»  ^ 
ottrselvbs  have  been  able  to  learn  on  tiiis  subject  fit^flio 
books- now  before  us,  and  one  or  two  other  aotfaorftiiBa  iiffi^ 
bav^eeeoieinouriFay.  »    ■•.    •      i 

The  Spfln6iiMU,.soen.afterthe  ootnm^nceiifmiof  IheMi^ 
^eenth  century,  lay  chum  to  fte  discovery  of  the  great  ishmd 
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pr  tlie  sontherQ.liQPikpIiQref.  In  tbe  yettr  1600,  Pan  Pedrt 
Fernando  de  Qairos  m^morjialized  the  oonri  of  Kadrid  ob 
fhe  advantages  of  plpmting  /lettlemeato  on  this  new/coatir 
pent,  afl  it  was  at  that  time  supposed  to  be;  end  represented 
|ts .  probable  extend  to  'be  not  less  than  that  of  Borope  and 
4fSJe  Iffinor  taken  jointly:  a  conjecture  for  which  it  is  not 
ea$y  to  assign  the  excellent  Don'3  reasons^  as  it  is  plain  that 
)be.  knew  119  more  than  a  small  tract  of  coast.  The  maritime 
enterprise  of  the  Dutch*  within  six  years  of  the  first  disco* 
very,  laid  open  more  than  four  degrees  of  latitude  on  th9 
%eai ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  century  large  addi- 
tions were  made  to  their  information  by  snccessivie  ? oyagec^ 
so  that  the  countnf  with  much  justioe  assumed  the  name  of 
New  Holland.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  English  till  the  close  of  the  century,  when  it 
was  twice  visited  by  Captain  Dampier:  the  first  time  in 
1088,  the  second  by  especial  commisf  ion  from  William  III. 
ele?en  years  afterwerds. 

The  eastern  coast  was  explored  by  Ci^tain  Cook,  in  the 
year  .1770,  when  that  celebrated  nayigator  aaoertained^  be- 
yond doubt,  that  New  Holland  was  an  island.  The  profa- 
ijion  of  curions  plants,  which  he  discovered  on  a  spacious 
h^Ut  on  tbi9  coast,  induced  him  to  name  it  Botany  Bay ;  and 
on  his  return  he  represented  it  to  goTernment  as  an  advan- 
tageous spot  for  a  settlement.  Jt  was  not  however  tiU  1786, 
that  his  suggestion  attracted  the  lerious  attention  of  the  Bri- 
tish ministry,  and  they  then  resolved  to  take  poi^session  of 
.this  piM^  of  the  island  with  a  particular  view  to  the  transpor- 
fattion  of  convicts.  Two  armed  brigs,  six  transports,  and 
three  store-ships  were  accordingly  fitted  out  for  this  service : 
on  board  them  was  embarked  a  force  of  less  than  200  men 
to  guard  S64  mele  and  192  female  convicts ;  and  the  command 
of  the  expedition  and  of  the  colony  when  founded,  wa^  in- 
trusted to  Captain  Arthur  Phillip*  an  active  and  enterprizing^ 
qffi^er.  After  a  voyage  of  eight  months  the  fleet  cast  Unober 
4|i  Botany  Bay»  on  the  20th  of  Jannary,  1787 ;  and  so  beatthy 
JMd  beeii  tfee  .passive,  thf^t  the  number  of  deaths,  indndiiig 
cniintdti^ii,  amount^  only  to  thirty-two.  * 
..  .It  was  S9<^  perceived  that  Botany  B»y  waa  ill. calculate 
far  ci^onial  settlement*  Its  extent  is.great,  bntitba«Mttlb 
i^^th  Qjt  w^ter,  and  moreover  is  exposed  to  heavy  awisUi 
4i!om  aputb-efwA^rly  windbs.  A  bar,  about  three  miles  from^ito 
jnonth^  i^  not jBipce  than  fifteen  feet  deep.t.  ajod  the  -fArmm^tof 
ifresh  water'on  its  coast  ure  scanty  and  impMeb  .Abwt  tbrof» 
^iMtmetjiiifki^  hrtf  tovtfc^-iHwrth  a^eoiiptotely  Jwid^toffcedthnc- 

4'     »»*u      i,..         I.      ,  ,  .'•  t,  'i''^    :»      ^''      ««         '  t  I      f  •  i    ixi      ■     t'*     >»^ 
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bom,  fit  an  irregiilar  form,  the  sooudiDgB  of  iriiick  tviere  ti 
vnffieient  depth  fur  ships  of  theheaTieat  harden;  afid  tti  exlKBt 
Ittfge  enoogh  to  ooDtRin  alltbe  navies  in  the  worlds  fkemaOBi 
a  far  more  eligible  spot.  *^    ' '  ^  * 

Tiiis  nohle  harhoar  had  been  named  Port  JackiMyn  by  Cap- 
tain Cook,  hot  it  had  been  viewed  only  at  a  distanoe^  aod'Ae 
^igbtof  the  capes  and  the  sinuosities  of  its  channel  prochri* 
ed  him  from  aconrate  examination.  An  inlet,  between 
five  and  six  miles  from  the  month,  was  seledted  by  GknreBmer 
Phillip  for  his  new  capital,  and  distinguished  by  the  oatMOf 
^ydn^  Cove.^  The  water  drew  fonr  fathoms  close 'tio  Amfie, 
•It -h^d  neither  rooks  nor  shallows.  Its  dimensions  were  w^l 
adapted  fer  bailding,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  depth,  and 
twice  as  muohin  breadth,  and  a  considerable  ^stream  of  ftelh 
water  discharged  itself  at  its  upper  end. 
'  The  number  of  persons  who  were  first  landed  at  iMs  si^- 
•tlement  amounted  to  1030.  The  projected  town  grew  with 
speed  under  their  labours ;  and  the  chief  difficulties  to  wWeh 
'the  colonisers  were  likely  to  be  exposed,  arose  from  %  pes- 
'sible  failure  of  supplies^  The  live  stock,  public  and  private, 
^as  by  no  means  sufficiently  large  to  make  such  fears  imrea- 
■enable,  in  case  of  any  accidental  interruption  of  eomm'cloi* 
caition  with  the  mother  country.  We  sul^oin  a  list  of  it  as 
a  curiosity*— 2  bulls;  6  cows ;  1  horse ;  8  mares ;  3  coltft;  89 
^eep;  19 goats;  74pigs;  Srabbits;  IStorkies;  Sdgecfeb; 
-SA  ducks  ;  SIO  fowls ;  and  out  of  these  the  liults  and  ftMir 
<cows  at  an  early  period  were  lost  in  the  woods. 

•  In  the  summer  of  1790  great  apprehensions  of  (hmiae'vpeire 
entertained.  A  ship  of  war  proceeding  from  England^' vrflh 
^abundant  supplies,  had  been  wrecked  in  her  passage,  niM^a 
large  increase  to  the  population  had  been  receiv<ed  bf  ftiUk 
^draits  of  ccmvicts ;  but  aner  a  reduction  of  the  daily  ratii^iis, 
'and  an  anxiety  of  some,  months,  these  fears  were  ^efltectMBy 
rYelieved(  In  1792  Groveraor  Phillip  departed  for  Bare^, 
and  the  command  of  the  colony  was  held  by  oomalislmi 
till  the  arrival  of  Governor  Hunter,  in  1793.  Soon  after  the 
succession  of  this  officer  to  the  command,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  stray  cattle  bad  bred  largely  in  the  fofeifes,* tod  Hbder 
'proper  management  the  wild  herds  fwniflhed  hofnes-of  niAst 
abandant  supply^  The  population-  at  the  close  Of-*  1997 
amoumted  to  3,860  persons )  and  the  live  irttock  had  gniied 
npon  the  scanty  nnmharS' given  above  in. the:  Mfowing  pib- 
portion  >^hoffses  and  «niinres  67 ;  homed  caMfe  ll87  ^  shae|i 
1681 ;  goaU  1427 ;  h(^  1869.  Thd  mother  setttamm^Mul 
established  several  branohes,  particularly  one  in  Norfolk  island, 
already  oontatning  near  nine>  linndrad  inhabitttts ;   and  a 
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'  •comUerafale  town  id  the  interior,  wbioh  retained  its  native 
tide  Paramatta ;  coal  had  been  diacovered  in  profnsion  to- 
twanb  Botany  Bay  ;  the  granaries  were  fall,  and  no  less  than 
6419  acres  of  land  bad  been  brought  into  ooHivation* 
f  In  1799  lieutenant  Flinders  ascertained  the  existence  of  a 
strait  separating  Van  Dieman's  land  feotk  the  main  island, 
«nd  prosecuted  his  discoveries  to  the  south  with  g^eat  seal 
^and  enterprise.  The  gradual  abandonment  of  Norfolk  Isfatad 
was  already  in  contemplation,  and  Van  Dieman's  Land  ap* 

E eared  to  present  many  allurements  for  occupation  in  its  stead, 
u  1804  this  design  was  executed.  The  history  of  the  colony, 
las  connected  with  the  case  of  Governor  Bligh,  is  too|^eneraUy 
known  to  need  repetition  here ;  and  its  domestic  annab,thence' 
•forward,  present  little  more  than  the  conviction  of  ofi*enders« 
and  the  petty  events  which  in  the  infancy  of  a  state  are  exag- 
e^erated  by  their  recorders,  from  the  dearth  of  more  imfKnrtaat 
incidents,  into  a  disproportionable  and  somewbat  lodieroHS 
•' magnitude. 

Such  are  the  chief  facts  which  we  have  gleaned  from  a 
Tolume  published  (by  Ifr.  0*Hara  we  believe)  in  1817,  and  to 
« these  we  shall  subjom^a  few  others,  to  be  found  in  die  Rmort 
•of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons>  printed  in  1812. 

By  a  return  made  on  the  first  of  March,  1810,  the  district 

of  Sydney  contained  6158  inhabitants*    Paramatta  1807 ; 

Hawkesbnry  2389 ;  and  Newcastle  100 :  of  these  6518  were 

oien,  2220  women,  and  2721  children  ;  and  about  a  fifth  ef 

the  whole  convicts:  to  this  sum  must  be  added  a  fereeof 

1100  military.    Dalrymple  and  Hobart's  Town,  in  Van  Die- 

iman's  Land,  contained  1921  inhabitants;  and  in  Norfolk 

•laiaBd,  which  subsequently  has  been  abandoned,  were  177: 

'21,000  acres  of  land  were  m  cultivation  ;  74,000  in  pastnfe. 

The  live  stock  amounted  to  521  horses,  693  nuures,  19^  bulls, 

6861  cows,  4782  oxen,  83,818  sheep,  1782  ffoats,  8982  hogs. 

In  1817  the  horses  and  mares  were  3072,  horned  cattle 

.44,763,  and  sheep  170,420. 

Sic  foftis  Etruria  crevit  *• 

Mr.  Wentworth,  as  his  title  page  imports,  was  born  in 

New  South  Wales;  and,  as  he  informs  us  in  his  preface,  re* 

Aided  there  for  about  five  years,  after  his  arrival  at  Ih^  ige 

^of  auitafily.    He  writes  very  plainly  and  clearly ;  and  thoftgh 

•his.  oocasienal  bursts  of  patriotism  almost  call  up  a  saiile,  'we 

ean  assure  him  that  we  have  at  heart  a  sincere  respect  for 

.  the  geed  feebag  which  prompts  them. 


'^ 
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Sydn^,  lifi  Weotworth  infomis  ub,  oatfl  fbe«dniiDfliiH»> 
tfnii  of  Oovemor  Maoquarie  was  built  witk  a  total  dUaregltf d 
to  oni&nnnitjr.  It  coTers. a  mvek  lar|fpet  apaoa  of  gromid  thaa 
is  proportioaed  to  Its  popaiatioa:  for,  as  in  aneteBt  RaAM^ 
th^  kotues,  in  great  part,  are  ianito,  staadiog  in  extoaaiya 
gatfdms.  This  howcfyer  is  a  fault,  if  it  be  one,  wfaieh  moat 
speedily  be  oorreeted  by  tbe  increasing  value  of  hukL  The 
rents  are  nearly  kalf  as  great  as  in  tbe  best  situations  in  JLoa* 
don  ;  and  *Mt  is  very  far  from  a  comasodions  house/*  which 
can  be  procured  nnfumisbed  for  £100  a  year. 

Paramatta  is  situated  fifteen  miles  from  Sydney  by  land, 
eighteen  bywater.  For  half  this  distance  &e  river  which 
flows  into  Fort  Jackson  harbour  is  only  navigable  for  small 
boats.  '  The  town,  which  consists  of  little  more  than  one 
«ireet,  about  a  mile  in  length,  ia  built  en  the  side  of  &  smaH 
atMoi,  flowing  into  the  river.  The  valae  of  land  is  SUO  per 
olmt»  less  than  at  Sydney.  Windsor,  en  the  confluence  of 
the  south  creek  with  the  river  Hawkesbury,  about  35  miles 
from  Svdney,  and  Liverpool  about  IB,  on  the  banks  of 
George  s  River,  are  both  in  their  infanov. 

Tm  climate,  particularly  in  the  inland  district,  is  healdiy ; 

tbe  mean  heat  in  summer  (December,  January,  and  Fw- 

mary,)  do^  not  exceed  80^  Fahrenheit  at  noon,  and  this  is 

.  tempered  by  a  regular  sea  breeze  from  nine  in  the  morhin^  tiH 

•  six  m  the  evening,  from  the  N.E.  relieved  during  the  night 
kTB  land  breeae,  varying  from  W.S.W.  to  W.  In  wiatac 
ike  me«i  temperature  at  noon  is  from  66^  to  00^  and  hoar 
froits  and  foga  are  frequent. 

For  the  first  five  or  six  iniles  from  the  coast  the  land  m 

'.barren  and  rocky,  scarcely  producing  even  stunted  under* 

.  wood.    Beyond  this  girdle^  as  it  were,  the  soil  improves,  and 

,1s  profusely  covered  with  gigantic  forest  trees.    Thia  woody 

district  stretches  for  ten  miles  in  depth,  and  eoens  oj^eut  k 

•  luxuriant  pasture,  and  an  endless  variety  of  km  And  dalli; 
The  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  Hawkesbury  River  wte  still 
tfwre  fertile,  insomuch  that  a  single  acre  of  land  has  been 
J^iiown  to  produce  in  the  course  of  one  year  fifty  bushels  of 

.  irkeat^  and  a  hundred  of  maiae.  These  two  sorts  of  grain  are 

.lokiafl^  enltivated,  tkoi^k  bariey,  oats»  and  rye  are  partialty 

.  arrown.  «  Ail  vegetabkds  and  frails  known  in  England  are  to 

ke  flwnd  kere  also ;  tkougk  beans,  .potataesy  ounrauto*  gfi09i9t 

^keniesi  and  apples  in  payticakr,  are  mStOM  fai;:4faai^lD 

'.Aeaeef-Euifepe.  i  >»i\^ 

Manufactories  of  eloths;  tkats,  eartkwwwa^  ^pe^.-aait, 

canfles,  and  soap,  exist  to  a  considerable  extent ;  sonI  afanoat 

ail  the  more  obvious  mechanfcal  trades  have  Ihitif  f>rofesse«a* 
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Wdol  IB  rapidly  beoooung  tfa^  staple  corauodity,  and  has 
aaU  for  three  ahillingg  a  poand  m  the  Englisb  market.  The 
aheepboldera  are  dtrectiog  moch  attention  to  the  improTement 
or  tMi  fleeces ;  and  in  the  year  1810,  8000/.  worth  of  the  raw 
material  was  exported.  It  is  principally  to  the  benefits  to 
be-deriyed  from  this  increa&ing  trade,  that  Mr.  Went  worth's 
golden  dreams  are  directed.  After  pointing  oot  the  allore*- 
meiitii  which  the  colony  holds  forth  to  the  enterprising  arti« 
aani  our  Alnaschar  proceeds  as  follows : 

**  The  adTsatsgeSi  however^  which  the  colony  oflere  to  this  class 
of  emigrants,  greai  as  Ah^y  undoubted^  are,  when  considered  in 
an  isolafed  point  of  view,  are  absolutely  of  no  toeighi  when  placed 
dl  the  balance  of  cdmparison  against  those  which  it  offers  to  the 
eapitalist,  who  has  the  means  to  embark  largely  in  the  breeding  cf 
fine  wooled  Iheep.  It  may  be  safely  assert^  that  of  ati  the  wrioii 
Speningt  which  the  world  at  this  moment  affords  for  the  wtfiiabU 
•m)ettmeni  of  money,  there  Is  not  one  equaUy  inmtmg  as  this  stote 
ekannel  otmterpriMe  effered  by  the  colony.'*    Wentworth,  p.  409. 


**  It  would  be  useless  to  prosecute  this  calculation,  since  any 
person  who  may  be  anxious  to  ascertain  its  further  results,  may 
easily  follow  it  up  himself.  It  will  be  seen  that  with  the  most  libe- 
sal  allowances  for  all  manner  of  expences,  casualties  and  deteriom- 
tions,  capital  invested  to  this  channel  will  ]f\M  the  first  year  an  in* 
ferest  of  idf  per  cent*  beiides  experiencing  itself  an  mcrease  of 
nearly  24  per  cent. ;  that  the  second  year  it  will  yield  an  interest 
of  nearly  25  per  cent,  besides  experiencing  itself  a  further  increase 
of  rather  more  than  37^  per  cent. ;  and  that  the  third  year  it  wiU 
yield  an  interest  of  nearly  S7  per  cent,  besides  ex^riencing  itself 
an  additional  increase  of  about  42|  per  cent,  or,  in  other  words, 
money  sunk  in  the  rearing  of  sheep  in  this  colony  will,  besides  pay«^ 
ing  an  interest  of  about  ?5|  vew  cent,  in  the  couru  of  three  yeartf 
,rM£r  more  than  double  Uselfl  Here  then  is  a  mode  of  investing 
capital  by  which  the  proprietor  may  insure  himself  not  only  an  an- 
nual interest,  the  ratio  of  which  would  augment  every  year  in  the 
most  astonisliiog  progression,  but  by  which  the  capital  itself  abo 
would  experienoe  an  advance  still  more  rapid  and  extraordinary. 
Any  person,  therefore,  who  has  the  means  of  embarking  in  tms 
sjpeculation,  could  not  fieul  wijth  common  attention  to  realise  a  large 
fortttne  in  a  few  years.  His  chance  of  so  doing  would  be  sdli 
greater  if  he  should  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  the  maaagsmem 
of  sheep;  hot  this  is  by  no  means  an  indupemaUe  qualificatkm: 
ftr  such  is  the  fineneas  di  the  olimale,  both  in  die  seldemoats  in 
Mew  Hoihuid  and  Vsn  Dieman*s  Land,  that  all  those  preosuy'em 
which  are  neeeasarv  to  be  observed  in  this  country,  m  order  to 
AskertUs  ammal  mm  the  inolsmency  of  the  seasons,  are  there 
tpoM  snperflueos :  sheds,  indeed,  are  not  only  useless,  but  injuri- 
oas;  the  flocks  iievef  do  so  well  as  when  they  are  continoally  ex^ 
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posed  to  the  weather.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  follds  should  be 
shifted  every  other  day»  or  if  the  sheep  are  kept  by  night  in  yards, 
to  take  care  that  thest  are  daily  swept  out. 

*<  The  extent  to  which  capital  might  thus  be  invested  is  bound* 
less ;  since  if  the  breeder  did  not  possess  as  much  land  as  would 
feed  the  number  of  sheep -that  he  might  wish  to  keep,  he  would 
only  have  to  send  his  flocks  beyond  the  limits  of  colonization,  and 
retire  with  them  as  the  tide  of  population  approached.  Hts  hur- 
dles, and  the  rude  huts  or  tents  of  his  shepherds,  might  always  be 
removed  with  very  little  difficulty  and  expence ;  and  if  his  and  his 
neighbours'  flocks  should  happen  to  come  into  contact,  audi  is  liie 
immensity  of  the  wilderness  which  would  lie  before  him,  that  he 
might  exclaim  in  the  language  of  Abram  to  Lot :  '  Let  there  be  aa 
atrife  I  pray  thee  between  meaod  thee^  and  between  my  herdsmeB 
and  thy  herdsmen;  for  we  be  brethren.  Is  not  the  whole  landbefove 
us  ?  Separate  thysetf  I  prav  thee  from  me.  If  thou  wilt  take  the  left 
band,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right ;  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right 
band,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left.'  Such,  should  any  of  thcee  die* 
putes  occur,  might  always  be  their  amicable  termination."  Went- 
worth,  p.  415. 


Respecting  the  stale  of  the  convicts  very  little  ii 
is  to  be  derived  from  Mr.  Wentworth.  He  is  a  political 
aonist,  and  disserts  npon  the  necessity  of  a  free  trade  and  a 
house  of  assembly  in  preference  to  other  matters.  Besides 
tbisj  perhaps,  a  native  of  New  South  Wales  may  entertaia  a 
-very  pardonable  reluctance  to  enter  into  close  detafls  about 
fhese  his  naturalised  compatriots.  There  is  little  charm  to 
him  in  the  recollection  of  the  tn/ame  asylum^  and  be  is  as 
happy  as  my  Lord  Duberly  in  forgetting  his  genealogy.* 

Majorum  primus  quisquis  fuit  ille  tuorum 
Aut  pastor  fuit,  aut— iUud  quod  dicere  nolo. 

« 

Van  Dieman's  land»  as  we  learn  from  others,  has  for  seve- 
i;al  years  been  infested  by  a  banditti  of  runaway  convicts, 
under  the  name  of  bush-rangers.  Their  atrocities  called  fbrth 
the  strong  arm  of  martial  law  in  1817,  and  several  of  the 
ringleaders  were  hunted  down  and  executed.  The  register 
of  crimes  iii  the  courts  at  Sydney,  as  may  be  expected  in  a 

Eopntation  6e  largely  composed  of  the  sweepings  of  the  Eng- 
sh  hulks,  is  most  appalling. 

,  **  It.appearsibai  during  the  year  1617$  out  of  the  ninety-two 
persons  who  were  tried  for  various  offences,  which  it  will  be  seeo 
were  for  the  most,  part  of  a  heinous  nature,  no  fewer  than  seventy- 
three  were  convicted,  fli^een  capitally,  four  of  whom  were  execute 
cd,  the  remaining  eleven  had  their  sentences  coiiimuted  into  trans* 
portaiion  to  the  Coal  River  for  life ;  that  there  were  six  others  erir 
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giMl^  tenleDced  to  the  tame  punishinent;  tluit  there  were  five 
treosported  for  fourteen  years,  ten  for  seven  years»  and  that  the  re-, 
maining  thirty-seven  were  either  transported  for  terms  und^r  seven 
years,  or,  were. punished  by  solitary  confinement."     Wentyportl),  p. 

«^       •.     , 

.The  criminal  court,  if  five  members  of  it  concur  in  the 
verdict*  has  the  power  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  with 
$be  consent  of  the  governor.  Banishment  to  the  Coal  .River 
for  life,  or  various  periods,  is  the  next  severe  infliction  of 
laiwy  and  much  dreaded  by  the  convicts.  They  work  in  irons 
st  tills  depdt  during  the  whole  of  the  day.  In  the  year  IfiOO 
two  men  were  condemned  to  death  for  robbery :  they  were 
taken  to  the  place  of  execution  with  their  coffins,  and  the 
ropes  were  already  adjusted,  when  the  provost  marshal  moat 
-unexpectedly  produced  their  pardons.  One  'of  them  was 
sionsibly  moved ;  the  other  bitterly  lamented  this  extension  of 
mercy,  observing  that  he  could  never  hope  to  be  so  well  pre- 
pared for  ^eBX\i  again. 

The  convicts  selected  from  the  hulks  for  transportation 
«re  males  under  fifty,  and  females  under  forty-five  years  of 
i^e.  A  contract  is  made  for  their  passage,  but  clothing  and 
provisions  during  the  voyage,  and  for  nine  months  afterward^* 
are  furnished  from  the  Victualling  Board.  The  owner  of  the 
vessel  provides  a  surgeon  (of  whose  dqjies  we  shall  have  oo- 
oasion  to  say  a  few  words  presently),  who  receives  a  gratuity  ef 
IQs.  6<f.  for  every  convict  landed  in  New  South  Wales.  Such  is 
the  present  excellent  arrangement  in  point  of  accommodation, 
that  from  1801  to  1810,  out  of  2398  embarked,  52  only  have 
died  on  the  passage,  being  1  in  46.  Between  1795  and  1801, 
the  mortality  was  most  distressing :  385  died  out  of  3833, 
being  nearly  1  in  10.  On  their  arrival  in  the  colony,  the  arti- 
ficers are.  chiefly  reserved  for  the  service  of  government;  and 
the  remainder,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  distributed  among 
'the  settlers,  as  servants  and  labourers.  Those  in  the  service 
of  government  are  divided  into  gangs,  and  work  from  six  ia 
the  morning  till  three  in  the  al'ternoon  ;  having  the  rest  of  the 
day  at  their  own  disposal,  and  being  fed,  clothed,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  lodged  at  the  public  expeqse*  The  settlers,  in 
like  manner,  provide  for  those  assigned  to  them.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  his  period  of  punishment,  every  convict  is  at  liberty 
to  return  to  England ;  or,  if  be  chooses  to  settle,  h6  has  a  grant 
of  forty  acres  of  land,  tools,  stock,  and  eighteen  inbnths*  pi*Q- 
.visions.  No  difiiculty  exists  among  the  men  in  working'tbeir 
^passage  homeward ;  but,  unhappily,  the  wopnen,  ^ven  if  they 
have  relinqais)ied  their  former  habits,  are  frequently  com* 
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peDed-  to  rasost  to  .pmititatioD,  or  to  subiipt  toi#ftlfp:  totr 
nifthment.  . ) 

Mr.  Thomas  Reid  haTuig  made  tw6  voyages  to  Nowjiioirtk 
WalSf  as  surgeon  to  a  conmtsbtp»  baspai  togolk^r  ab|4|ory 
of  the  transactions  which  oecorred  daring  eadi  of  tbem..  In^^tlMA 
first,  while  he  belonged  to  a  male  ship,  there  is  little  wertiu^ 
remark ;  nnless  that  nothing  can  be  worse  regulated  than  the 
liitoMial  discipline  of  the  vessel,  as  far  as  the  maimer  is  con- 
0tfrbed.  He  has  no  power  of  punishing  the  sailors,  nrho 
<^nsequently  are  daily  guilty  of  gross  acts  of  insubordin^ 
tion ;  and  the  soldiers  are  avowedly  independent  of  him.  The 
seeds  of  misrule  thus  early  sown,  are  largely  encouraged  in 

Sowth  by  an  overabundant  allowance  of  spirits ;  and,  on  Mr. 
eid*s  representation^  we  are  not  a  little  surprised  how  any 
^liip  escapes  a  mutiny  of  the  crew,  or  an  insurrection  of  the 
convicts. 

.  Mr»  Reid's  second  engagement  was  with  a  female  transport 
ship.  The  majority  of  the  wretched  women  conveyed  in  it^ 
bad  been  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Fry,  in  Newgate;  and  noU 
withstanding  die  instmctioDs  of  the  I^d/s  Committee,  and  tito 
personal  vigilance  of  Mr.  Reid,  (who  kept  watoh  under  arms 
fbr  forty  nights  in  the  prison,  to  prevent  illicit  intercoune  witt 
tbe  sailors,  and  ran  some  risque,  in  consequence,  of  a  dismem* 
bemient  similar  to  that  of  Orpheus),  we  cannot  discover  thii 
strong  symptoms  of  penitence  and  amendment  which,  by  se- 
parating his /ac/«  from  his  reasonings,  this  gentleman  would 
persuade  us  were  manifested  under  bis  regulation.  His  object, 
lio  doubt,  was  to  do  good :  but  like  a  great  many  other  benevc>- 
lent  persons  he  miscalculated  his  powers,  and  mistook  his 
course.  He  believes,  however,  tnat  he  ftilly  succeeded; 
and  he  has  published  at  some  length  the  sermons  which  he 
deKvered  on  the  passage,  as  guide-posts  to  ajl  future  surgeonSbi 
He  could  not  have  given  a  stronger  proof  of  tbe  necessity  ^ 
a  chaplain. 

With  the  natives,  for  many  years  after  the  foundation  ^ 
liie  colony,  but  little  intorcourse  was  obtained.  They  iin  "A 
savage  race,  without  fixed  residence;  and  subsist  cMiifjr 
Ob  hunting  and  fishing.  They  have  neither  houses  tior  cloti^g^ 
and  are  entirelv  unacquainted  with  agricultore.  Th^iir  c^: 
noes,  then:  implements  of  war,  and  of  the  chace,  a^e  oT.m 
rudest  contrivance  and  workmanship.  Their  colour  is  jf^iv^ 
chocolate,  and  their  features  of  thq  negro  cast;!Sui^u'  *" 
lair,  unless  in  Van  Dieman*s  Land,  is  not  woolU)^  .Hi^'i  ^,^.,. 
position  maniiested  by  .them  at  fint»  was  vety^tik  hoAyMnt 
frieodJlj^<;  ^,  even  after  Ihir^  yeaits'  intimoaiWi  Mw.  Wf%1n 
worth.observof^  Ibey  bave  Mver  beenprev^tott  uiMMi^l^f^ 
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iIm Me^thettrtto of «iirilitedlife.  A  sbhoot hairt  been foiiiid^ 
ed  by  Goyernor  Macqaarie,  for  the  edacation  of  their  children ; 
atod  'ne '  rejoice  \6  state  that,  bjr  the  last  aceoants,  eighteen 
atndents  had  already  beeh  placed;^  there '  Toltrntarily »  by  tiiebr 

S'febts.    Mr.  Wentvorth  gires'the  following  extract  from 
p  Sydney  GMiasette  of  January  4, 1817. 

« <  On  Saturday  last*  the  ^th  ok^  the  town  of  Vtaamm^m^ 

hibitad  a  netel  and  trery  interesting  spectacle^  by  the  wwewhiing 

of  the  native  tribes  there^  pursuant  to  the  govemor^s  gracious  \sm* 

tation.    At  ten  in  the  morning  the  market  place  was  thrown  open« 

and  some  gentlemen  who  were  appointed  on  the  occasion,  took  thai 

adanigement  of  the  ceremonials..    The  natires  having  seated  theoH 

aehres  on  die  ground  in  a  large  circle^  the  chieft  were  placed  oDf 

ebahir  a  little  advanced  in  fronts  and  to  the  right  of  their  respective 

SfOnn.    In  the  centre  of  the  circle  thus  formed^  were  pkced  large 

tables  groaning  under  the  weight  of  roast  beef|  potatoes,  brefad,  te* 

and  a  nrge  cask  of  gn^  lent  its  exhilarating  aid  to  prertotb  the 

general  festivity  and  good  humour  which  so  conspicuously  shone 

through  the  sable  visages  of  this  delighted  congress.  The  governor, 

attended  by  all  the  members  of  the  native  institution,  and  byseve« 

xA  of  the  magistrates  and  gentlemen  m  die  neighbonrfaooQi  pnn 

oeeded  at  half  past  ten  to  the  meeting,  and  having  entered  the  cir«< 

ck,  passed  round  the  whole  of  them,  inquiring  iSker,  and  makini^ 

himsjclf  acquainted  with  the  several  triboy  their  respective  leaden 

and  residences.  His  Excellencv  then  assembled  the  chiefii  by  them* 

selves,  and  confirmed  them  in  the  ranks  of  chieftains,  to  which  their 

own  tribes  had  exalted  them^  and  conferred  upon  than  badges  df 

distinction ;  whereon  were  engraved  their  names  as  chiefe,  and 

those  of  their  tribes.    He  afterwards  conferred  badges  of  merit  on 

some  hidividuals,  in  acknowledgment  of  their  steady  and  loyal  con^ 

duct  in  the  assistance  they  rendered  the  military  party,  when  latehr 

sent  out  in  pursuit  of  the  refractory  natives  to  the  west  and  soura 

of  the  Nepean  river.    By  the  time  this  ceremony  ihA  over,  Mra. 

Ifacquarie  arrived,  and  the  children  belonging  to,  and  under  the 

care  of  the  nadve  insdtudon,  fifteen  in  number,  preceded  by  their 

.leaober,  entered  the  circle,  uid  walked  round  it ;  die  childien  ap- 

peering  very  dean,  well  clothed  and  happy.    The  chiefs  were  then 

egain  called  together  to  observe  the  examinadon  of  the  children  ae 

to  their  progress  in  leanimg  and  the  civilized  habits  of  life.  Several 

of  die  littte  ones  read;  and  it  was  grateful  to  the  bosom  of  sensibi* 

Uty  to  trace  the  d^ees  of  pleasure  which  the  ehieft  manifested 

on  this  occasion.  Some  dapped  the  children  on  the  head ;  and  one 

in  pardcular  turning  round  towards  the  governor  with  extn^ordinaiy 

mpiM^  exclaimed,  ^  tSovemor,  that  will  make  a  good  settler^-** 

that's  my  Pickanmny  i*  (meaning  his  child.)    And  some  of  the  ft- 

'iriiles'  were  observed  to  shed  tean  of  sympatfaedc  aflfecdon,  at  se^ 

ing  the  inlhnt  sttd  hdptess  oAnriog  of  thdr  deceased  friends,  so 

bi^pily  lAielcered  and  protected  by  Britirii  beaeiraienoe.    The  exa* 

rabadons  being  finished,  the  children  returned  to  the  insdtudonf 
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under  the  guidance  of  their  venerable,  tutor ;  wbeae  aflttdoi^  anA 
attention  to  them,  merit  every  commendation* 

*' '  The  feasting  then  commenced,  and  the  Governor  retired 
amkbt  the  long  and  reiterated  acclamations  and  shouts  of  his  sable 
and  grateful  congress.  The  number  of  the  visitants,  (exdnslve  of 
0ie  fifteen  children)  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  seventf* 
nine,  viz.  one  hundred  and  five  men,  fifty  •three  w^amen,  and 
tiaaiity^aoe  children.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  shrae  of 
the  latter  mentioned  number  of.  children,  {and  the  son  «£  the 
BiemDrable  Bemni*long,  was  one  of  them)  were  placed  ia  thf 
ipAtive  institution,  immediately  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  iwnr 
gre89,  on  Saturday  last,  making  tbe  number  of  childreo  now  in  thai 
establishment,  altogether  eighteen ;  and  we  may  reasonably  trust* 
that  in  a  few  years  this  benevolent  institution  wiu  amply  reward  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  its  liberal  patrons  and  supporters,  and 
answer  the  grand  object  intended,  by  providing  a  seminary  for  the 
helpless  ofipring  of  the  natives  of  this  country,  and  opening  the 
patn  to  their  future  civilization  and  improvement.'  '*  Wentworth, 
P.  W. 

'.  Natuia  aeema  to  have  delighted  in  **  qui^nt  antica,''  whUe 
producing  life  in  this  country.    The  peculiarities  of  the  luMI- 

Eroo,  the  opossum,  the  fiying  mouse,  and  the  sloth,  are  well 
own.  The  omiiharingos  paradoxes  is  not  the  only  anioMd 
which  unites  in  itself  the  obaracteristics  of  many  others*  We 
iHoad  of  parrots  with  the  heads  of  sea-gulls  and  the  wings  and 
laHs  of  hawks,  and  skates  with  the  beads  of  sharks.  The 
emu  Jbos  two  feathers  growing  out  of  each  quill ;  and  ita  aide 
bone,  which  resembles  roast  beef,  is  suflScient  for  the  dinner 
of  five  hungry  hunters.  The  plumage  of  the  birds  in  general 
Is  most  splendid  and  brilliant,  but  they  are  without  aong. 
Crows  do  not  talk  their  customary  European  croak.  Trees 
are  found  bearing  three  diflerent  kinds  of  leaves  at  once.  Pork 
is  obtained  from  animals  something  between  pigs  and  turn- 
spits;  and  there  are  few  quadrupeds  which  do  not  possess 
jthe  useful  appendage  of  a  false  belly. 

.  We  come  now  to  Mr.  Oxley's  journals.  In  the  direetion  of 
the  coast  of  New  Sooth  Wales,  and  distant  from  it  about  fiftv 
niles,  is  a  vastmoimtain  range,  the  Blue  Mountains,  wliich 
aeemed  to  present  an  impenetrable  barrier  against  entranoe 
iato  the  interior.  The  fii^t  attempts  to  cross  ttiem  were  invli* 
riably  attended  with  disappointment :  but  the  partial  and  ia- 
creasing  success  which  crowned  the  efforts  of  some  later  advea- 
turers,  created*a  strong  hope  of  thenhimlite  practicability  of  a 
passage,  and  stimulated  the  enterprize  of  individuals.  The 
smiling  country  which  they  already  enjoyed  became  stale  and 
wearisome,  while  they  knew  that  there  was  soipefliihg  beyond, 
not  yet  attained,  tbaugh  perhaps  within  tbeir  power.;  juid,  like 
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the  Abyssinian'Prlhce,  each  was  diBcontented  with  his  happy 
vaJhy  till  he  barst  the  bars  of  natare  which  enclosed  it.  In  tne 
year  1813,  Messrs.  Wentworth^  Lawson,  and  Blaxland,*  after 
^affenng  omny  hardships  among  the  defiles,  descended  a  ha- 
zardo«9  precipice  which  has  since  received  the  name  of  Monnt 
ITorky  and  proceeded  abont  ten  miles  over  an  open  country, 
broken  into  steep  hills*  They  returned  to  Sydney  altera  mootlf'ft 
aiweiice ;  and  their  accoimts  induced  Grovernor  Maoqnarie^t^ 
prosecute  their  discoveries  still  farther.    Mr.  Bvans^  tbede^- 

Iuty  surveyor,  having  penetrated  to  tte  extremity  of  the 
rst  explorers  route,  proceeded  in  a  westerly  direction  over  a 
mbontainons  country  (Clarence  Hilly  Range),  and  traced  the 
rich  and  clear  banks  of  a  river  (the  Macqnarie),  abounding  in 
fish.  His  journey  extended  nearly  100  miles,  and  in  the 
whote  course  of  it,  which  lasted  about  six  weeks,  he  saw  no 
more  than  six  natives,  two  women  and  four  children.  •  A  road 
has  since  been  constructed  over  these  mountains,  passable  for 
loaded  carriages ;  and  the  Governor  himself,  with  his  lady 
and  suite,  have  tracked  the  whole  of  Mr.  Evans's  route;  and 
fixed  upon  the  site  of  a  new  town»  Bathurst. 

In  these  excursions,  a  river,  to  which  the  name  of  Laeb- 
lan  had  been  given,  attracted  much  notice.  As  it  flowed  to 
the  south  west,  it  was  hoped  that  it  might  empty  itself  into 
the  sea,  somewhere  on  the  coast  in  that  direction ;  and  an  ex- 
pedition of  snflBcient  magnitude,  under  the  command  of  Mr. 
.  Oxley,  was  directed  to  explore  its  course,  and  note  the  ge- 
neral features  of  the  country  through  which  it  passed.  Thii*- 
teen  persons  were  engaged  in  it;  among  whom  were  Mr. 
Evans,  whom  we  have  just  mentioned^  as  second  in  command, 
two  botanists/,  and  a  mineralogist. 
The  Lachlan  abounds  in  fish. 

**  One  man  in  less  than  an  hour  caught  eighteen  large  fish,  one 
oF  which  was  a  curiosity  from  its  immense  size,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  colours.  In  shape  and  general  form  it  most  resembled  a  cod, 
but  was  speckled  over  with  brown,  blue,  and  yellow  spots,  like  a 
leopard's  skin ;  its  gills  and  belly  a  clear  white,  the  tail  and  fins  a 
dark  brown.  It  weighed  entire  seventy  pounds,  and  without  the  en- 
trails sixty-six  pounds :  it  is  somewhat  smgular  that  in  none  of  these 
fish  is  any  thing  found  in  the  stomach,  except  occasionalty  u  shri 
or  two.    The  dimensions  of  this  fish  were  as  follow : 

Feet,  inches. 

Length  from  the  nose  to  the  tail 

Circumference  round  the  shoulders 

Fin  to  fin  over  the  back       .        .        • 

Circumference  near  the  anus 

Breadth  of  the  tail  .  •      \. 

Circumference  of  the  mouth  opened 

Depth  of  the  swallow  ...        1  foot. 


^ 

5 

2 

6 

1 

5 

I 

9 

1 

-  u 

1 

6 

4M  ^    SuaiiiiealAecoiinicfNtwSanikfrabhkc. 

Moet  of  Ae  other  fiA  taken  this  evening  weighed  frbm  tidMn  lo 
thirtj  pounds  each,  and  were  of  the  same  und.  as  tho  aboTe." 
Oadey,  P.  «*.  ' 

The  country  through  which  they  paaaed  rapidly  de^oended,- 
and  to  the  west  attd  north  west  the  river  waa  hist  in-iMiahflak 
Taking  a  aoath^westorly  direotien,  the  tvavellera  {Mroceeddl 
with  groat  difficalty  over  a  harren  country,  till  they  regajaad 
the  ooerse  of  the  stream^  which  bent  again  to  tiie  west,  tftod 
waa  finally  dissipated  in  vast  lagoons  and  morasaea.  It  imi 
demonstrated/without  doubt,  that  no  river  deriving  its  waiters 
from  the  eastern  coast,  could  fall  into  the  sea  between  €apie 
OtwAy  and  Spencer's  Gulph,  and  that  tiie  country  ^'  aonlhof 
the  parallei  of  84«,  and  west  of  the  meridian,  lAf""  W  B; 
waa  oninbabitable/' 

<kynsiderable  hardships  were  endured  in  the  course  of  Ihb 
Asseent :  oti  one  occasion  no  water  was  to  be  obtadnedfor  sot- 
aiid-thlrty  hours :  on  another,  hunger  compelled  them  to  kiH 
a  large  native  dog,  which  hunger  suso  made  them  pronounce 
to  be  true,  good,  natural  mutton.  Another  dog  which  was 
kjlled,  but  not  for  the  table,  occasioned  the  following  singular 
exhibition  of  instinctive  attachment* 

**  About  a  week  ago  we  killed  a  native  dog,  and  threw  his  bo^ 
on  a  small  bush :  in  returning  past  the  same  spot  to-day,  we  Ibund 
the  body  removed  three  or  four  yards  fi>om  the  bush,  and  the  4b* 
male  in  a  dying  state  lying  dose  beside  it ;  she  had  apparently  beaa 
there  from  the  day  the  dog  was  killed,  being  so  weakened  and  ema* 
ciated  as  to  be  unable  to  move  on  our  q»proach.  It  was  deemed 
mercy  to  despatch  her.''    Oxley»  P«  1 10- 

The  Lachlan  having  thus  terminated,  it  was  useless  to  pur: 
sue  a  farther  westerly  coprse^  and  as  his  supplies  were  fast 
failing,.  Mr.  Oxley  resolved  to  return  up  that  part  of  its  banks 
which  h^  bad  quitted  in  his  descent  Following  these  banl^ 
he  ascertained  that  in  its  several  windings,  from  its  source  lo 
its  discharge  in  the  lagoons — a  space  which  hecalcutateaiA 
net  less  than  1200miles— it  does  not  receive  a  single  tribatim 
atream.  The  country  through  which  it  runs  is  of  so  singular 
a  nature,  that  during  fifty  miles,  no  stones  or  pebbles  were 
seeni  excepting  two ;  each  of  which  waa  takon  out  of  file 
maw  of  an  emu. 

'Twd  native  burial  places  were  discovered  on  (he  rehitnJ 
The  first  presented  a  raised  mound  of  earth,  tmAer  wh^ 
were  some  ashes ;  but  there  was  no  decisive  proof  iirfaeN^iBr* 
they  were  from  wood  or  bones.  A  semicircutar  &#]bc^^3^ 
dug  round  one  sijde  of  th^  tumnlna,  /^  as  if  for  ^jif^^l^^fiSri 
aona  in  attendance.'' ,  The  second  was  much  more  a^iora  in 
oharacter. 


*<  AlmoBt.direcljly  under  l)ie  hill  near  our  bakiiig«placei  we  law 
a  tumuliUy  wHich  .wa»  appureutly  of  recent  construction  (within  a 
year  at  most).  It  would  seem  that  some  person  of  consideration 
among  the  natives  had  been  buried  in  it,  from  the  exterior  marks  o^ 
a  IMfft  Which  had  certunly  been  observed  in  the  construction  of  the 
tflttb  und  surrounding  seats.  The  form  of  the  whole  was  semicir- 
dskbr.  niree  rows  of  seats  occupied  one  half,  the  ^ave  and  an 
<teter  row  of  seats  the  other ;  the  seats  formed  segments  of  drcfes 
Of  6(tf,  forty-five,  and  forty  foet  each,  and  were  formed  by  th« 
wU  l>eiiig  trenched  up  from  between  them.  The  centre  pttrt  of  the 
grave  was  about  five  feet  high»  and  about  nine  long,  formmg  an  ob« 
long  pointed  cone.'*    Oxley,  p.  iS8. 

'*  «*  On  removing  the  poll  from  one  end  of  the  tumidus,  and  about 
twb  feet  beneath  the  solid  suHace  of  the  ground^  we  came  to  three 
or  four  layers  of  wood,  lying  across  the  grave,  servmg  as  an  arcl^ 
tatear  the  weight  of  the  earthy  cone  or  tomb  above.  On  remov- 
ing one  end  of  those  layers,  sheet  after  sheet  of  dry  bark  was  takett 
€mXf  then  dry  grass  and  leaves  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation^ 
the  wet  or  damp  having  apparently  never  pendtrated  even  to  tho 
first  covering  of  wood.  We  were  obliged  to  sunoend  bur  operation 
Sor  the  night,  as  the  corpse  became  extremely  o^snsive  to  the  smelly 
resolving  to  remove  on  the  morrow  all  the  eai^  from  the  top  of 
the  grave,  and  expose  it  for  some  time  to  Uie  external  air  before 
we  searched  farther. 

**  July  SOd— Employed  in  preparing  dead  cypress-trees  for  tlie 

.  timber  of  the  nifl.    The  rain  continued  throughout  the  day  with«' 

.  Otit  intermission,  and  prevented  us  from  making  much  progrM 

wMi  it.    This  morning  we  removed  all  die  eaith  from  tne  tomb 

-nnd  grave,  and  found  the  body  deposited  about  four  feet  deep  in  nti 

ovfd  grave,  four  feet  long,  and  from  eighteen  inches  to  tworfeet 

wide.    The  ^t  were  bent  quite  up  to  the  head,  the  arras  haying 

beei^  fAaced  between  the  thighs.    The  fkce  was  downwards^  (he 

body  beitig  placed  east  and  west,  the  head  to  the  east. 

^  ^  It  had  been  .very  carefully  wrapped  in  a  great  number  of  opos* 

Mm  skins,  the  head  l>ound  rowid  with  the  net  usuaUy  worn 'by  the 

noftives,  and  idso  the  girdle ;  it  appeared  after  being  enoloied  tn 

ihoie  iskiost  to  have  been  placed  in  a.  larger  net,  and  thou  deposited 

in  tbo  manner  before  mentioned.    The  bones  and  head  shomd  that 

tfacj  were  the  remain*  of  a  powerful  tall  man.    The  hair  on  the 

hoad  was  perfect,  being  long  and  black ;  the  under  part  of  the  body 

"mm  not  totally  deoayed,  giving  us  reason  to  think  that  he  could  not 

have  been  interred  above  six  or  eight  months.    Judging  from- his 

hair  and  teeth,  he  Mght  have  been  between  thirty  and  forty  yeiiM 

of  age;  to  the  west  and  north  of  the  grave  were  two  cypres^  tre^, 

'distant  between 'fifty  and  sfxty  feet;  the  sides  towards  the  toinb 

^ere  barke<l^  and  curious  characters  deeply  cut  open  them,  in  a 

manner  t^hich,  *<56nsiderk)g  the  Jtools  they  pOsseAs  ^ost  have  been 

n  work  of  igreat  labour  and  time:'*    Oide^,  p,  59;    ' 


4M        SiatiiHcal  Account  oflfmo  &hM  Wkdm.Ac. 

It  was  plain  tbat  the  Macquarie  river  had  never  joined  the 
Laefalan:  and  Afr.  Oxiey  directed  his  retarn  to  the  north  in 
hopes  of  failing  in  with  the  first  of  these  streams.  The  face 
of  the  country  which  he  now  entered  was  luxuriant ;  and  he 
at  last  came  npon  the  banks  of  the  expected  waters,  now 
flowing:  in  a  northerly  direction  (lat.  32^  32'  45'  S.  long.  148<' 
SIS'  E.)  as  a^  river  of  the  first  magnitude.  Numberless  streams 
as  he  advanced  upwards  towards  home  fell  into  it,  and  low 
grassy  hills  and  fine  vallies,  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  iU 
banks. 

The  travellers  returned  to  Bathurst,  after  four  months' ab? 
sence,  without  a  single  casualty.  The  magnitude  of  the  river 
Macquarie,  determined  the  Governor  to  fit  out  a  second  ex- 
pedition, under  the  same  direction,  to  determine  its  copurse. 
Contrary  to  expectation,  this  river  also  was  found  graduaUf 
to  decrease  in  depth  and  to  dispesse  itself,  though  still  nm- 
ning  with  equal  rapidity  as  when  confined  within  its  banks,  in 
a  shoal  of  mulland  waters,  which  as  far  as  the  eye  oonldreaoh 
were  boundless.  The  edge  of  these  waters  on  the  south- 
west side  of  the  river  conkl  not  be  gained,  owing  to  a  mo- 
rass ;  and  an  attempt  on  the  north-east  was  equally  fmstrated 
by  the  impassable  nature  of  the  country.  Mr.  Oxley  accord- 
ingly determined  to  gain  the  coast  bv  a  route  directly  east 
He  passed  many  streams  flowing  northward,  and  a  range  of 
lofty  mountains ;  from  which  he  followed  the  course  of  a  con- 
siderable river  issuing  on  the  eastern  coast,  in  long.  31*  25^ 
45\  The  inlet  at  which  it  emptied  itself  was  named  Port 
Macquarie ;  and  the  river  The  Hastings. 

The  route  to  Sydney  along  the  coast  presented  meet  trying 
diflScolties ;  and  the  traveUerv  were,  probably,  indebted  m 
their  preservation  to  the  discovery  of  a  small,  crazy  boat,  tiw 
remains  of  an  European  wreck ;  which  was  fitted  np  so  as  te 
be  sea-worthy,  and  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  party  finr  n 
distance  of  more  than  90  miles. 

The  few  natives  encountered,  were  distinguished  for  the 
most  part  by  thehr  treachery  and  ferocity.  On  the  banks  of 
a  lake- 

M  One  of  the  men,  William  Blake,  had  entered  the  brushes  about 
a  hundred  yards  firom  the  rest  of  the  people  on  the  north  side,  with 
the  design  of  cutting  a  cabbage  palm:  he  had  cut  cue  abontialf 
through,  when  he  received  a  spear  through  his  back,  the  point  of  it 
sticking  against  his  breast  bone.  On  turning  his h/eaA round tosee 
irom  whence  he  was  attacked,  he  received  another,  which- passed 
:sevetal  inches  through  the  lower  part  of  his  body :  he  let  fall  the 
axe  with  winch  he  was  cutting,  and  which  was  inslantfy  «med^*ty^ 


SiaHtiUfal  ^ctauni  &flfe»S<mth  tV^d^^tnt.       ^ 

a  nalWe*  the  only  ese  he  nm ;  and  it  wasfrobaUy  the  tempta- 
tioa  ef  the  axe  that  was  the  principal  incitement  to  the  attack.'* 
Oxiey,  p.  342. 

And  again,  nolwithstanding  an  appearance  of  preTioda 
friendly  interconrse,  on  another  occasion — 

**  Dr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Evans  had  gpne  to  bathe  near  the  pomt,  ^nd 
within  one  hundred  and  fifly  yards  of  the  tent.  Mr.Evaas  hadalready 
bathed  and  had  began  to  uress  himself,  when  four  natives,  whom  we 
recognised  as  being  among  those  whom  we  had  treated  so  kindijr 
Yesterday,  made  their  appearance  with  their  spears  in  their  hand% 
m  the  attitude  of  throwing  them  from  the  cli&  above.  There  was 
scarcely  time  to  parley  with  them,  when  a  spear  was  thrown  at  Mr. 
Evans,  Dr.  Harris  having  leaped  down  the  rock  into  the  sea,  and 
escaped  to  the  tent  under  its  shelter.  The  spear  fortunately  missefl 
1M[r.  Evans,  and  he  likewise  escaped  with  the  loss  of  his  clothes,  bjr 
following  th#doctor's  example.  On  the  alarm  being  given  they  were 
pursued,  but  thev  had  disappeared  among  the  brush  on  the  hiU. 
This  instance  of  their  treacheiy  redoubled  our  circuniq>ectiony  ai|d 
our  situation  here  being  favonrable  for  their  attacks,  I  determined 
to  pass  over  the  brow  pf  the  hill  with  the  horses— a  road  whicdbf 
from  its  extreme  steepness,  I  had  been  willing'to  avoid  by  waiting 
lor  the  tide ;  and  orders  were  given  to  collect  the  horses  and  pro- 
ceed on  our  route.  Whilst  this  was  doin^p,  and  I  was  sitting  in  the 
(tent  with  Dr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Evans,  writing  this  Journal,  a  shower 
of  spears  from  the  height  above  was  thrown  at  the  tent,  one  qf 
which  passed  directly  over  my  shoulder,  and  entered  the  ground  at 
my  feet :  the  others  lodged  around  the  tent,  and  among  the  people 
'who  were  getting  ready  the  baggage^  but  providentiaUy  without 
doing  any  harm."    P.  348. 

«  Much  is  yet  to  be  done  for  this  extraordinary,  and«  in  mapy 
.-drespeets^  highly  promising  coantry.  Hitherto  our  discoveries 
lead  to  a  belief  that  the  belt  of  coast  only  is  habitable,  aod 
rthat  the  Mediterranean  district  is  a  vast  crater  of  waters.. The 

northern  coast,  and  still  more  that  to  the  wesi*  are  so  ii^dis- 
^inetly  known  that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  decid<»  opon  then: 
tiiatsffes.  But  we  trost  that  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  S(r. 

Oxley's  volume  sufficiently  manifests  to  be  awakened^  is  not 
..likely  to  be  allowed  to  sinmber,  and  that  every  future  year 

will  increase  our  stock  of  information  from  this  most  interest- 
.ixig  colony*'. 


•C-" 


<i 


*  Bif  tte-bttadvuMt  froas  N«ir  HolUtid,  the  entira  numlier  of  iDhabitanU  ia 
.  I^sw  South  Wales  sad  Van  IXemui*!  Und  amounted,  in  March  1 8S1,  tu  54,686. 
or  ongioal  freemeo.  cot  of  theie.  there  are  not  above  900O;  andaheooavkU, 
sod  ex-coDTicti,  who  eompleie  the  eomber  (esdsiieaor  Us  sinl  and  tailitsvy 
wrtaliliriiMeate)#ai^4ividsdiaiiestly  eqeai  pwpprtti«M«  Uptotbs.^O^aeof  1S19, 
tbeprapofftioaof  volutsryietaerf  tocoancUwsfleMthtD  1  tolO.    Between 
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Art.  VL  SemumM  and  Charge  by  ike  Right  Rev.  Jain 
Hough  DM*  Prendeni  of  St.  Mary  MagdaUn  C^Mm^ 
Oxford^  in  the  Reign  qf  James  IL,  and  eucceseivelg  JBit&m 
of  Oxford,  lAchfidd  and  Coventry,  and  Worceeter.  WitJ^ 
an  Appendix*  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  hie  lifom 
By  WiUiam  RueeeU,  B.  D.  Fellow  of  Magdalen  GbO^ 
Sro.pp.  846.    Bivmgtons. 

Thb  author  of  the  volame  now  before  hb,  has  beeo  hitbeii» 
chiefly  known  by  his  pablic  conduct  on  one  memorable  occa- 
flion.  With  that  single  exception^  bis  life  seems  to  have  been 
f^  private  as  the  due  discharge  of  his  official  duties  wilt  per* 
init:  and  history,  thoc^h  it  has  not  failed  to  record  with  me;- 
nted  commendation  the  firm  and  ^irited  resistaoce  made  te 
arbitrary  power  by  the  President  of  Magdalen  College,  ha» 
found  nothing  further  to  relate  of  him,  but  that  he  was  d^ 
aervedly  raised  to  the  ^seopal  dignity;  and  tfattt,  during. a 
life  protracted  tax  beyond  die  common  Me  of  man ;  he  filled 
ids  exalted  station  without  reproach,  and  conciliated  the  es- 
teem and  reverence  of  all  who  lived  within  the  ^influence  df 
his  authority  and  his  virtues. 

His  character  perhaps  was  never  better  drawn  than  by  the 
.electors  df  his  College ;  who  when  they  chose  him  to  he  theiir 
president,  described  him  in  their  Registers,  as  ^  a  gentler 
^man  of  liberality  and  firmness;  who  by  the  simplidty  and 
purity  of  his  moral  'character,  by  the  mildness  of  his  dispo- 
sition, and  the  happy  temperament  of  Us  virtues,  and  many 
good  ^qualities,  bad  giiwn  every  one  reason  ie  eiqyact  dial  be 
would  be  a  distingoislied  onian»ent  to  the  college  and  the 
whole  nnivevsity."  His  subseqaent  condaot  proved,  that  hib 
^soUege  assoeiates-werenot  mistaken  in>  their -opinion.  lalfae 
^eriticaJ  situatioft  in  which  they  weve  placed  >by  the  tyramned 
inteifcreaee  of  th^ir  sovereign,  they  found  him  possessed  6f 
that  bappy  mixture  of  vigour  and  discretion  wbich^ena^led 
him  totStand'Up  hi  defence  of  his  own  jrigfats  and  theirSn  wilb- 
"•lit  giving  tiieir  aibnded  and  vindictiire  monaseh  4igy  |nit 
pleatourge  against  thent.  *  , .    . 

Hie  whole  deportment,  indeed,  of  Dr.  Hongh^  tbcMglpffit 


'*M¥AilMriei9«idOK«r8b  teSi,  the  pro|iorltoa  cC  tUi»^lMMi  KiMrliailHiJ 

To«ii.  *lK«t  SS^oee  acMi^mlB  aeamSmt}  ihmeZeiiWhoSiTWSi 
bomd  mttle,  'f«7|000  ibMp.    M  teH  Mrvmli,  esmo^eeemt.m^km 
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Hdki  i^piitnat  booteflt,  W9»  wbvlky  of  Um  approki«li0&  wtik 
wbioh  it  has  beeA  regarded. 

,'*^l%wUM^**  /^y*  ^^  editor  of  this  oottlmoioiKi  volmme,  *'  a 
Aoti$u8  sp^jtf  or. a  lawless  desire  of  instioordiaatioa,  vhibh  gave 
jbMi  to  his'oppniitfoa  to  the  King's  pleasure.  Hunriioie  ltt^;uage 
$nd  ^etneandur  were  that  of  a  man  well  trained  in  the  best  princi* 
jUes  of  diegiance  to  his  sovereign,  submission  to  the  laws,  atid  a 
Ontiful  regard  to  the  constituted  authorities,  tet  he  sp^keaod 
acted  ^  a  freeman  of  England,  whose  tights  are  established  by  law, 
.and  are  secured  against  any  encroachments  upon  priTate  property, 
by  barriers  which  no  power  on  earth  may  break  down  with  im« 

When/ in  happier  times,  Dr.  Hough  was  advanced  to  higher 
atations  Jn  the  ohuroh,  his  liberality  was  actively  and  cohti- 
Aually  displayed.  He  expended  considerable  sums  of  money 
in  restoring  the  palace  at  Ecclesball,  while  be  held  the  hil 
shopric  of  iiicbfield  and  Coventry  ;  and  when  he  was  removed 
to  toe  see. of  Worcester,  he  greatly  improved  the  domains  nt 
fiastlebary,  and  rebuilt  the  larger  portion  of  the  palace  at " 
fWprce^ter.  These  benefoctious^  justly  entitle  him.  to  th^ 
;thapks  of  Us  fuocessors :   and  liis  liberal  contributions  tf 

fittblic  and  private  charities  prove,  that  he  was  not  less  rkady 
p. relieve  the  wants  of  otbersj  than  to  provide  for  the  com* 
forts  and  convenieiices  of  those  who  were  to  follow  him  in  his 
lirefer^oients.  The  following  anecdote  which  has  been  pre«> 
aervad  by  Dr.  Nash,  the  historian  of  Worcestershire,  is  a 
pleasing  instance  of  the  simplicity  as  weH  as  munificence  of 
Ihe  go<^  Bishop's  character.*  When  he  was  applied  to  by 
fte  maiuigers  of  one  of  the  county  institutions  for  pecuniary 
nid,  k^  proposed  tp  give  500/. ;  the  steward  made  some  he- 
/iitation  about  the  means  of  procuring  so  large  a  sum,  wfaic4i 
ihe  ^ishop  charitably  construed  into  a  doubt  of  its  not  being 
^Aougbi  and  immediately  doubled  it.  It  is  for  his  mbral  est- 
jceiiencies  and  genuine  piety,  and  for  the  constellation  of  vir- 
tnes  tliat  raised  him  above  other  men,  that  Bishop  Hough,  in 
/hoi  opinion  »(  his  biographer,  claims  our  admiration.  These 
^W^^vioo  be  adds— 

^'iBHIIiant  as  ih^  are,  they  do  net  throw  into  the  shude  Ihb 
emipent  intellectusl  qualities,  or  the  praaments  of  his  well  eulti- 
yati^  intndL  'H^  (kpsseteed  not  perhaps  the  powerful  talent  and 
energy  irhidi  have  characterised  many  jnore  recent  supporters  of 
of  onr  o^robi  amongst  its  spiritual  governors;  but  bis  faculties 
Mieof  ti|e4iighest ecd^,  apd  Ins  extant, XMMnpositions.  lead  us  to 
regr#f  tHiat^taedeit  aaft  >ua|;^;temM^  ^fispeAlon  ai»dwed<Hmt  to 
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acquiesce  In  tbat  limited  exertion  of  th^ttf  «Wch  w«t 
Only  for  the  quiet  path  of  his  profession.''    f.  xlii», 

'  Hie  voldme  before  lis  does  not  perhaps  entirety  jastilV  (his 
'panesfyric  opon  the  literary  ability  of  the  good  prelate,  baf  it 
aflTords  abandant  pro^f  that  he  was  a  sensible,  clear-headed 
iman,  and  his  style  is  4n  perfect  harmony  with  the  unassmning' 
simplicity  of  his  character*  He  addresses  himself  at  onc^e  to 
the  understanding  of  his  hearers ;  he  brings  his  subject  plain^ 
"before  them,  and  seems  desirous  of  nothing  more  than  that 
they  should  perceive  his  meaning.  Re  never  travels  oa(  of 
his  road  to  seek  for  ornament,  and  his  thoughts  are  ^Idom 
clothed  in  the  language  of  metaphor;  yet  there  is  nothing 
dry  or  tedious  in  his  mode  of  composition,  nor  is  it  deficient 
in  that  modest  dignity  which  peculiarly  becomes  the  Christian 
prelate.  Thosia  who  wish  to  be  admitted  to  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  mind  and  feelings  of  Bishop  Hoogh 
than  his  biographers  can  aflTord  them,  will  not,  we  tnink, .  be 
disappointed  by  the  content!  Qf  the  present  volume ;  they  will 
be  Interested  in  the  insight  whicb  it  furnishes  into  the  antbor's 
Views  of  professional  duty,  and  his  sentiments  on  the  one 
^reat  topic  of  controversjr,  which  then  called  forth  the  talents 
of  the  clergy ;  and  they  ^1  close  it  with  a  conviction,  that 
he  has  been  rightly  described  as  a  virtuous  and  amiable  man ; 
and  that  it  bears  maoj  traces  of  that  firmness  of  purpose  and 
decision  of  character  which,  in  the  most  trying  period  of  his 
life,  displayed  itself  with  so  much  credit  to  himself,  and  even- 
tual  advantage  to  his  country.  But  if  any  conceive  that,  in 
this  work,  they  will  obtain  a  valuable  addition  to  their  theo- 
logical library,  we  fear  that  the  contents  of  the  volume  will 
scarcely  satisfy  their  expectations.  It  is  not  enriched  by;cri* 
tical  illustrations  of  the  Sacred  Text,  or  by  a  careful  discussion 
of  important  and  controverted  doctrines.  It  is,  in  truth,  ra- 
ther singularly  deficient  in  all  such  respects.  In  the  four 
Charges,  if  we  except  some  spirited,  remarks  on  the  genias 
of  popery  and  the  conduct  of  its  adherents ;  there  is  soanceij 
an  allusion  to  any  peculiar  featOre  of  the  times,  or  to  cirQum- 
itances  which  may  nave  interested  thei  feelings  or  affected  the 
situation  and  welfare  of  the  clergy.  And,  u  we  obtain  fijom 
this  part  of  the  volume  little  information  respecting  the  t^m* 
poraf  state  of  the  church ;  we  find  still  less  in  the  sern^on^'  to 
•illustrate  the  views  taken  by  th^  clergy  of  that  period  of  tier 
doctrines.  They  are  sonnd|  practical  exhortations  to  ^^bl' 
of  life  and  Christian  charity,  but  they  are  no  moiy^  .  ^ 
merit  is  this,  that  tbey  teach  spbrietv,  rightieonsfiess^^iai^ 
ttttess,  in  a  dear,  simple,  and  affectionate  manner  >\bt^ '' 
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ttol  beilmied  that  this  teAcUirig  wouM^  at  least  in  the  present 
day,  have  been  consideteU  as  more  efficacions,  had  the  great 
leading  doctrines  of  thd  Gospel  been  more  frequently  refeiVed 
to  as  the  only  true  motives  to  Christian  obedience* 

We  have  not  now  for  the  first  time  to  state  our  opinions  on 
this  subject.    We  are  no  advocates  for  that  eternal  harpinff  on 
some  few  strings  of  controversy  which  forms  the  characteristic 
ieainre  of  one  school  of  modern  divinity :  nor  shall  we  hesi*- 
tate  to  admit,  that  a  disconrse  may  be  both  good  ^nd' reason- 
able which  stadioasly  avoids  every  mer^  doctrinal  discussion. 
Sat  we  maintain,  that  a  vein  of  Christian  faith  and  feeling 
ishonld  mn  clearly  and  brightly  through  every  moral  exkorta^ 
4ion  delivered  from  the  palpit^  and  mark  it  oat  distinctly  as 
the  pastoral  advice  of  a  shepherd  of  the  flock  of  Christ.  The 
f>reacher,  in  his  anxiety  to  inculcate  temperance  and  riglite- 
.oasness,  should  not  forget  that  it  is  the  grace  of  God  in  the 
Gospel  which  has  appeared  effectually  to  teach  us.  these  and 
All  other  virtues.    He  is  put  in  charge  with  that  Gospel,  and 
as  a  preacher  of  the  righteousness  it  inculcates,  he  is  to  keep 
the  Gospel  before  him,  and  to  refer  his  read^s  to  its  pages 
•and  its  revelations,  not  only  for  the  duties  they  are  to  dis- 
>sharge,  but  for  the  principles  also  on  which  they  aire  to  per- 
form them.    Wq  confess  tbat  we  lack  something  of  this  in  the 
volume  before  us.    There  is  certainly  nothing  in  it  which 
would  for  a  moment  lead  us  to  imagine,  that  the  Bishop  de- 
signedly avoided  any  doctrine;  or  that,  had  he  thought  Kiia- 
self  called  upon  so  to  do,  he  would  have  felt  the  least  tUffi- 
eulty  in  delivering  an  orthodox  opinion  on  ahy  one  of  the 
articles  of  our  church.    Bat  the  volume  would  have  been 
^ore  interesting,  and  its  publication  in  the  present  day  far 
more  useful,  had  its  references  to  such  topics  been  more  fre- 
quent and  more  determinate ;  and  it  had  afforded  us  the  same 
opportunities  of  judging  of  the  Bishop's  abilities  as  a  doctri- 
nal expositor,  which  it  now  gives  of  estimating  his  powers 
of  stating  plainly,  and  recommending  forcibly  the  leading 
points  of  Christian  ddty. 

But,  though  the  contents  of  this  volume  may  not  perhaps 
be  calculated  greatly  to  add  to  the  theological  treasures  of  the 
Charch  of  England)  at  least  there  is  nothing  in  them  which 
can  detract  from  the  respeot  with  which  the  memory  of  the  ve- 
;;netable  author  will  ever  be  regarded.  And  the  particular  ob- 
ject of  the  publication,  as  stated  by  the  Editor,  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  silence  our  objections,  even  if  we  were  more  dis- 
posed than  we  really  are,  to  question  its  expediency  ppon.ge- 
toetal  grounds*    tt  h  intended  to  assist  tlie  fainjly  piT  a  ^«<>** 

relative  of  the  pretate.  " 

Kk«^ 
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To  sach  ft  design  we  cannot  but  wuh  'the  uioit'diMptale 
•oecess.  Add  if  tbat  desire  which  the  inqvifikiviB  miMl  wM 
■natarally  feel  to  examine  any  production  of  saoh  a  mail  aa 
Bishop  Hoagh,  be  not  rafficient  to  procure  a  ready  gale  far 
4he  volume;  the  sealous  members  -of  onr  pretestant  esta^ 
blishments  are  too  feelingly  alive  to  theelaims  of  the  deoeaMd 
author  on  their  gratitude^  not  readily  to  avail  themselves  of 'sa 
easy  a  method  of  discharging  some  portion  of  the  debt  wbioh 
his  liberality  to  the  church,  and  his  disinterested  devotion  to  hm 
welfare  has  accumulated  upon  them.  The  Editor  anticipates 
a  more  serious  objection  to  the  appearance  of  this  TelonMi, 
than  any 'which  fasUdioos  criticism  might  suggest  from  st  ve** 
view  of  its  contents.  It  has  been  asserted  in  the  life  of  ttha 
Bishop,  by  Mr.  Wilraot,  and  repeated  in  the  valuable  biqgra* 
fhical  dictionary  of  Miu  Chalmers,  that  he  left  a  strict  charge 
4hat  no  sermons  should  be  published  from  his  manascripts 
after  his  death.  If  the  fact  were  really  so,  it  might  perhaps 
be  made  a  question,  whether  even  the  circumstance  above<> 
sneotioned  could  justify  an  infringement  of  so  soleain  aa 
injunction.  We  are,  however' aasored  by  the  Editor,  that 
jio  mention  at  any  sudh  desire  is  made  .in  his  will ;  whem 
it  is  eartainly  most  probable  that  a  positive  aharge  wouU 
'have  b^en  inserted,  had  his  antipathy  to  the  Appeal^ 
<anoe  of  bis  writings  in  print  been  as  great  as  has  been 
jrepresiQited.  And,  though  it  is-admitted  that  he  was  ralu^ 
taat  to  aj^pear  before  the  wavld  as  a  public  writer,  still,  if  4ie 
poaitive  restraint  was  laid  by  him  upon  these  into  wirosehaHis 
Jiis  manuscripts  were  to  fall,  the  pacidiar  circnmstaneaa  whsch 
iiave  urged  the  poblicatiofi  of  this  volume,  wdll  be  aHowed  bf 
•candid  minds  folly  to  justify  its  appearance:  and,  we  thinks 
that  the  Editor  miay  be  assured,  that,  if  notbing.has  beeo  doaa 
4>y  the  remaining  relatives  of  the  Bishop  contrary  to  tbe  wJN 
.of  their  ancestor,  his  memory  certainly  will  not  be  iDJnrod  4qr 
^s  record  of  his  ministerial  and  episcopal  laboarsl  ItahooM 
however  be  remembered,  that  the  good  Bishop  was  not  hisa* 
self  solicitous  of  literary  fame ;  and  that  the  sermons  ami 
ehai^es  which  Ihis  volume  contains,  were  not  composed  with 
a  view  to  publication,  or  revised  with  that  car^  which  in  such 
a  case  he  would  probably  have  bestowed  upon  them.  Thus 
coBsideredf  though  they  may  not  perhaps  be  valued  4tt*lhe 
efforts  of  extraordinary  genius,  or  consnmmateieaniing;4liay 
wiU,  we  think,  be  admired  as  the  effusions  of  isn  boaest  ^mik 
good  heart :  and  the  unaffected  ease  and  simplteity  ^hiok  ave 
the  characteristics  of  the  Bishop's  style,  wiH.reocwiitteBd'4tB 
exhortations  and  bis  preoepts  to  all  of  congeniai  dispositmia* 

In  the  specimens  which  we  shall  n0w  pcnpeed  to  ieiaatt<f 


4ii9tBjfflw)fi«'  tangaageancl  reasoning^  we  shall  hfi  cimfly 
Mtaat^d  bv  a  daaUe  of  repr^seoting  his  views  of  Ihat.gFeat. 
qwwUiaa  which  was  then  so  fiercely  agitated,  and  in  the  coa- 
sqqoeiiQes  of  which  he  was  himself  so  deeply  involved^  Bat 
yf»  shall  also  lay  before  oar  readers  a  passage  or  two  from  His 
pyaotieal  sermons,  which  will  shew  how  he  treated  those 
iM>ve  ooounoa  and  less  exciting  topics,  which  will,  of  neces-? 
sHy*'  fotm  the  groundwork  of  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
tjM»  Utevary  labours  of  every  skilful  teacher  of  Chri^tiaii 
^(IhC9«  On  the  suliject  of  Popery,  the  Bishop,  as  might  be 
QKpiectedf  speaks  at  some  length,  and  with  considerable  mi^ 
ipatipn  i&  his  charges ;  and  the  sentiments  of  such  a  man 
so^eotii^  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  influence 
0f  the  Romish  Church,  the  arts  it  employs,  and  the  designs 
itreolertaiiis,  ave-  deserving  of  the  most  serioys  consideratiqn^ 
aA^  (bo  present  critical  p^iod.  He  writes  as  one  who  bad 
eXfierioneed  the  evils  he  describes,  and  the  oppressive  doqu,^ 
nation  whioh  he  warns  his  countrymen  carefully  and  steadily 
tiorosisil 

**  QuBeque  ipse  miserima  vidi 
«  £t  quorum  pars  magna  fui." 

And  if  on  the  one  side  it  may,  as  it  doubtless  will  h(^ 
urged,  that  the  bishop  could  not  but  partake  in  soine  degree 
of  the  general  excitement  of  the  times  ;  and  that,  on  such  a 
subject,  he  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  write  with  perfect 
coolness  or  impartiality  ;  on  the  other  it  may  be  replied^ 
that  the  excitement  was  not  occasioned  by  mere  apprehen« 
sion,  but  by  positive  suffering.  It  was  not  the  effect  of  fears 
and  paasions*  stinralated  to  madness,  by  a  pretended  plot ; 
but  ihe  ooaseqaeDce  of  a  struggle  for  all  that  can  render  the 
life  of  ao  Englishman  dear  to  him,  the  security  of  his  pror 
l^erty,  bis  personal  freedom,  and  the  integrity  of  his  religion. 
AU  these  were  more  than  threatened:  they  had  been,  invaded, 
Tielated,  and  curtailed ;  and  the  establishment  of  Popeyry, 
qpon  the  ruins  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  England,  waa 
die  sole  object  of  the  attack.  When  these  things  are  con* 
sidered,  the  langaage  in  which  the  Bishop  speaks  of  the 
advocates  of  a  Church  which  could  sanction  such  measures 
to  recover  its  temporal  supremacy,  caq  scarcely  be  deemed 
^tjronger  than  the  circumstances  of  the  times  demajided* 
And  if  it  should  be  argued,  that  the  danger  has  passed 
away ;  Ibat  times  have  changed ;  that  the  opinions  of  the 
Remm  Catholics  have  altered  ^  and  that  Protesiants  may 
MWiWeU  lay  asidathat  jealousy  which  those  opinions  justi- 
fied)(  the  answev  ia  this;  Sftmp^  eadm  is<  tbe  Roman  Catho- 
:1m  «sello^  That  epiniona  and  viewa  (tf  that  Qbar^h.  have 
*a4bre4  ii#  Mutaiioo;  nor;  are  th^y  capable  of  c|iai>g^ 


mocRiid^ofa,  if  site  nity  be  'bMievad  lAta*  she  itMesTi/tfaie* 
matter  for  herself.    She  is  still,  in  her  ewn  jndgvMvt,  tfcii 
Ihother  and  fnistress  of  all  charches.    Aft  who  ere  iiet-Witbni 
her  pale  are  still  regarded  as  rebels  and  hereties.    Slie  trntt^ 
noU  consistently  with  her  principles,  permit  them  to  conthiQ^ 
in  hwesj,  if  she  has  the  powf r  to  force  them  even  to  an  out* 
llrard  convention ;  she  will  not  forgive  their  rebellion,  on  anjT 
other  term^  than,  those  which  conqaerurs  are  wont  to  impose. 
Even  the  obvious  necessity  of  temporizing  with  those  wboni 
she  has  not  yet  been  able  to  sabdne,  and  of  gaining  partisan^ 
gmoDg  the  unwary  by  the  semblance  of  moderatioQ,  can 
scarcely  induce  her  to  assnme  the  language  of  moderation, 
and  the  scorn  with  which  she  has  rejected  every  plan  of  con- 
cession which  has  yet  been  proposed,  because  it  was  clogged 
with  securities  which  the  warmest  of  her  Protestant  aiHc^ 
cates  have  hitherto  considered  indispensable,  gives  tu  bol 
too  much  reason  to  believe^  that  nothing  short  of  an  onecA* 
ditional  surrender  of  oor  Protestant  establishment  will  ever 
satisfy  her  ambition;  and  that  Va  vietU  will  be  the  first 
exclamation  of  her  triumphant  votaries.    If  we  would  know 
what  emancipated  Catholicism  will  become,  we  must  enquire 
of  oqr  ancestors  what  have  been  the  tyranny  and  anAntioQ 
of  Rome  in  the  days  of  her  strength,  or  of  her  revii^. 

f*  Here  we  see,'*  says  the  Bi$)iop»  ''force,  and  subtilty,  and 
artifice,  iDdefatigable  industry,  and  r^tlcss  malice,  firmly  com 
bined  under  a  despotic  power,  and  all  set  upon  the  ruin  and  extir- 

Sition  of  our  religion.  The  Church  of  England  is  above  all  others 
,e  niark  of  her  hatred ;  her  enmity  'to  it  is  ^xed  and  unchanged 
able,  and  she  sticks  at  no  means  to  accomplish  its  subversion.  No 
disappointments  can  make  her  pause ;  neither  shame  nor  remoMe 
can  touch  her ;  but  after  a  thousand  baffled  plots,  fhe  goes  on  toi 
trame  more ;  and  after  the  most  signal  repulses,  renews  sg^in  te 
attacks.  She  knows  that  our  Church  is  the  bulwark  of  the  Refenit* 
ation :  that  England  makes  the  most  resolute  oppositiQa  to  apiii- 
tusJ  and  temporal  tyranny,  and  that  it  is  here  oppressed  truth  and 
Kbertv  seek  refuge ;  and  therdbre  she  storms  and  underminef,  and 
by  all  imaginable  methods  assaults  this  fortfess,  iu  confidence  diat 
having  once  gained  or  destroyed  it,  the  remaining  part  of  her 
work  would  be  easy.  The  Northern  heresy  would  fall  of  coorsf • 
Such  an  epemy  as  this  is  indeed  very  dreadful ;  we  cannot  reflect 
^pon  her  power  and  her  rage,  but  it  strikes  iis  with  amasement-io 
think  that  we  subsist.  It  is  wonderful  that  at  aoibe  time  or  otiMr 
she  has  not  swallow^  us  up  quick,  since  her  wrattiftil  displcasttm 
against  us  is  without  bbunos  or  intermission :  and  she'  weald 
tSnly  long  stnce  have  done  it,  if  the  Lord  himsetf  had  not' 
oh  out  side :  but  his  arm  has  appeared  diiigbty  In  our  ddiver 
"hiseyehas  been  ever  ^^aScMel  over  us^  he  hae  ac*es  i^Hf^asmm^ 
and  in  him  we  trust  that  lie  will  still  deliver  us«    Yet  he  loo^  t|ui( 
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wstihosld  ian#ite  lite  pam  of  oimsdyofti  a«d  as  he  has  pmer 
Ailed  nkacttloHdj  to  mtefpo8e»  where  our  own  natural  powers - 
iHileheen  insiJliri»n»  lor  our  defence,  so  he  expects  we  should  use . 
those  powers  as  far  as  they  will  go,  nor  allows  us  to  rely  upon  liia 
intesposiUon  but  in  concurrence  with  our  own  sincere^  however 
feeble^,  endeavours.  But  we  must  not  only  look  upon  Popery  as 
the  most  powerful,  but  also  as  the  most  deceitful  and  treacherous 
enemy  to  our  constitution.  Wherever  it  is  attaclced,  we  entist 
expect  to  find  her  there :  she  can  disguise  herself  in  any  shape, 
preach  any  doctrine  that  may  do  us  hurt,  and  mix  herself  with  dis* 
setaters  of  all  denominations,  to  help  forward  their  childish  dis* 
gusts,  their  ignorance,  and  their  madnessi  with  her  more  refined 
atditiley  and  malice.'*    P.  1&       . 

'  ^ 

;  In  his  second  c)it^'ge«  discussing  the  solemn  bbligatioa 
which  lies  upon  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  truth,  to  maintain  the  faith  of  the  (Sospel  in* 
yiolat^ ;  he  is  induced  to  recall  to  the  recollectiori  of  his 
hearers  tbe  sacred  engageptent  iato  which  they  entered  at 
their  ordination,  to  "  be  ready,  with  all  faithful  diligencej  to 
•banish  find  drive  away  all  erroneous  and  strange  doptrines 
contrary  to  6od*s  word.''  And  this  leads  him  to  contrast 
the  spirit  and  character  of  the  two  churcheS|  as  exemplified 
in  tbe  manner  in  which  tliis  duty  is  epforped  hy  them  oa 
tbeir  respective  clergy* 

**  Observe,  my  brethren,  the  benign  temper  of  our  truly  Chris* 
tian  Church ;  she  commands  to  banish  and  drive  away  lul  erro- 
neous and  strange  doctrines,  and  it  were  impious  not  to  obey  herj. 
but  as  for  the  erring  persons,  she  does  not  immediately  discard 
them,  and  renounce  her  relation  to  them ;  we  are  not  presently  to 
ftll  on  them,  and  treat  tbero  as  enemies,  but  as  mistaken  weak 
brethren ;  she  gives  them  leisure  to  recollect  their  follies  and  false 
reasonings ;  they  may  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  be  brought  to  a 
right  mind,  may  repent,  may  reform  themselves,  nay,  may  be 
happy  instruments  of  converting  others,  and  bringing  them  into  the 
way  of  truth*  Cutting  off  an  unsound  member  to  secure  the  body 
is  the  last  remedy,  when  all  attempts  to  heal  it  are  ineffectual,  and 
is  never  to  be  practised  but  with  reluctan^.  This  is  the  tender 
disposition  of  our  mother,  the  Church  of  England,  who  is  alwava 
pleased  to  reclaim,  and  never  hasty  to  cast  off;  her  offeuding  chil. 
dren;  but  in  the  Church  of  Rome  another  spirit  reigns.  Slow 
measures  are  not  calculated  for  the  doctrine  of  implicit  obedience  i 
'  she  disdains  to  argue,  and  is  impatient  of  opposition  or  contradic<> 
tion:  and  accormogly  in  that  oath  which  she  imposes  upon  a 
bishop,  at  his  ordination,  we  have  no  mention  of  disputing  with,  oi^ 
labouring  to  convince,  gainsayers;  but  be  roundly  undertakes  the 
most  compeDdious  way  to  persecute  heretics^  scliisma|iGS»  and  all 

thai  onpoK  lbe.papal  auihorU^i  to  ih«  utmost  of  Im  power-    Th* 


eipreM  ^onltr  in;  ilieoilk<  m^  lM»«tiao%  wHtumAtm  ^ 
Domino  noKtro  paps  vel  BucceMoriboi  cgin*  pro  poMO  pewqiMte^  &$ 
impugdaboi  But  we,  blespod  be  God|  luure  notioo  loiiwit  CMr/' 
P.  2d. 

Sach  was' Popery  in  tlie  days  of  its  power;  and  snch  were 
the  terms  in  which  onr  ancestors^  who  had  felt  that  poww* 
warned  ns,  their  posterity,  against  submitting  agaip  to  Iboi 
joke  of  bondage  which  thej  had  shaken  off.  LitUe  did  tbef 
sappose,  that  Eoglishmen  would  ever  cease  to  regard  witti 
fearful  interest  the  conflict  which  they  had  sustained,  and  tr 
receive  their  admonitions  as  a  salntarj  oaalioB.  lAtAe  4t& 
they  conceive,  that  the  eloquence  of  •  Prdtestanis  w^itfA  h(f 
employed  to  advocate  the  cause  of  Popish  influence ;  er  that 
it  would  become  the  ceaseless  object  of  a  Protestant  partv^ 
the  professed  advocates  of  religious  liberty,  ta  build  up  again 
the  power  of  a  persecuting  Church.  Let  it  be  remembered» 
and  the  moment  at  which  we  write  more  than  ever  forces 
the  recollection  upon  us,  that  in  that  loag  and  arduous  par- 
liamentary conflict  which  happily  terminated  in  the  estabiish- 
iHent  of  our  liberty  and  religion^  the  great  question  of  finally 
excluding  the  family  of  the  bigoted  James  from  the  throne 
which  he  had  pusillanimously  abandoned,  was  at  last  carried 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority  of  ttoo  only.  We  speak 
as  unto  wise  men  ;  and  may  the  cause  be  judged  and  decided 
ia  the  same  spirit  of  seaions  affsction  for  the  Ch<ir€th**of 
Epgland,  in  which  we  now  record  this  striking  fact  as  a  sett-* 
sonable  warning* 

The  following  passage  will  shew  koi^  Bishop  Hough  was 
in  the  habit  of  treating  a  common  subject  of  moral  exhorta- 
tion. It  has  been  taken  without  much  attention  to  the  selec- 
tion ;  for,  from  a  style  so  equable  as  his,  few  extracts  can  be 
made  of  peculiar  force  or  vigour. 

f*  This  life  and  the  next  divide  aU  our  cares,  and  th«  gr^t  M^ 
ficulty  lies  in  doing  justice  betwixt  them ;  for  this  is  pwaient, 
Always  importttues  us,  has  our  senses  for  its  constant  saUeilors,  and 
the  only  danger  of  partiality  is  On  this  bead^  whereas  tbd  ether  is 
remote^  addresses  only  to  our  rMsdn  and  fai€h|  is  veiy  firequetfdy 
unregarded^  and  many  times  not  understood ;  and  yet>  tmder  all 
these  disadvisntages,  it  is  in  this  life  that  the  other  is  te  be  pt^ 
vided  for.  Possession  and  fruition  will  colne  hereaftM*,  blil  iM 
right  and  title  must  now  be  secured :  we  must  have  Our  conrersa* 
tiototia  hearten  whilst  we  live  upon  earth;  and  if  evei^  we  hope  to 
arrite  there,  wemuH  Begin  by  withtlrswing  our  affectifMs  Atftti  ChO 
world.  New  if  v^e  consider  how -great  this  work  of  t»alvttttOlf  is^ 
and  Iwitb^'hdw  atuefa  difltonliy'lt  is  perfbrtnv^,  'ilfM  H  cOtislltoif 


iBHttteAtd  wBaitwMptiticn<i  hoty^ ferft  htimao  nature  is,  atiA*liii^ 
pet  verse  the  wiil,  and  how  little^  many  tioies,  our  best  eodeavours 
avail  in  supplying  tbeir  defects,  we  nqst  be  forced  to  confinsj  that 
all  our  cares  are  too  little  in  this  service,  and  such  as  are  turned 
fuAotfccr  way  are  miseiBployed.  Nay,  it  were  well  if  chey  were  only 
msenployed,  and  that  w«re  the  woMt  tfaae  oe^ld  be  said  of  tltoni,  for 
^en  we  ahotrid  not  lose  ground  in  oor  main  design,  bttt  onit 
jttove  ea  more  efewly ;  bat  the  impotent  condition  of  this  life  m 
evcky  that  the  more  it  has  of  our  cares,  the  more  it  stands  in  n^ed  of 
thfem;  wv  make  provision  for  the  tfosh  and  what  ib  the  comM- 
ifotnoe?  we  q»plv  it  to  %M  tiler  lasta  thereof i  the  desires  are  en- 
Jhv^t^.by  our  enaeaivesra  to  supply  theoii  and  our  appetites  grb^- 
ttonily  hj  being.fed.  Those  thmgs  we  long  for  aflbrd  not  the  sati^ 
iaistion  they  promised}  they  are  dhresied  ef  all  the  advantofgea 
JaiiGy  gave  them  before  enjoymenti  yet  they  serve  to  make  us 
j»ore  inquisitive  aond  impatient ;  they  first  give  the  mind  a  ihtse 
rslish  of  pleasure,  and  then  engage  it  in  a  frailness  pursuit,  whereby 
it  becomes  restless  and  uneasy,  and  eVery  day  less  able  to  disei»> 
wangle  itself,  till  at  last  tired  out,  and  rather  amused  than  please^ 
it  hffiily  gives  itself  up  to  the  conduct  of  sense^  is  kft  destitute  of 
Clod's  graces  and  irrevocably  lost  to  all  eternity. 

**  Thss  is  the  deplorable  condition  of  a  soul  that  does  floC  attend 
to  its  true  interest;  it  is  first  cheated  and  cajoled  into  slavery,  and 
thenatupkily  acquiesces  under  it.  And  here  I  might  ofiet  a  great 
flsany  reasons  to  induce  us  to  direct  our  cares  arieht,  to  settle  our 
affections  on  Uiings  aliove  and  not  on  things  below,  drawn  firpa 
the  vast  disparity  that  is  betwixt  them  9  from  the  shortness  of  this 
hSOf  the  uncertainty  and  insufficienGy  of  every  thing  it  afibrds,  and 
particularly  from  that  grating  consideration,  against  which  no 
litttnan  wisdom  or  foresight  eon  provide,  that  in  spite  of  our  teeth 
we  are  carried  down  with  the  stream  of  afairs,  and  oftentimes 
amart  more  severely  for  other  men's  faults  atid  follies  than  our 
«wn;  this  ia  a  sore  evil,  and  enough  to  make  a  wise  man  sick  of 
this  world,  though  he  had  not  the  Christian's  expectation  of  a  bet- 
ter. On  the  other  side,  when  the  future  life  opens  upon  him,  he 
immediately  sees  doubts  and  fears  dispelled :  even  hope,  the  last 
and  iBurest  support  of  our  drooping  spirits  here,  has  there  no  place; 
•a  full  fruition  shall  swallow  up  his  faculties,  and  all  thot  he  enjoys 
ht  shall  Ibr  ever  postfets ;  there  he  meets  with  all  the  ingredientfti 
of  perfec^t  happiness,  and  finds  every  one  of  them  within  hie 
<reacli :  for  the  face  of  God  always  shines  upon  himi  *  hi  whosO 
preseoce  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  whose  right  hand  are  pleasuren 
Ibrevermore."'    P«  18?. 

The  character. drawn  by  the  Bishop  of  the  unhappy  and 
virtuous  Charles  !•,  will,  doubtless,  be  read  witJi  interest  by 
all  who  are  aware  how  much  the  personal  oondnoi  and  dispo»> 
aition  of  the  persecuted  monarch  has  been  made  the  sobg^ol 
jtf .  laiar^pretootolioft  •  by  <  bis  ^caemies ;  and  how '  Mit^ialty 
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both  liifl  failitig^  and  his  vMaea^  yftsti  pendtCiMf  by  Woftfc 
ttMee  to-b^oioeiiMitniiDentftl  in  working  bis  own  rain,  bM 
jBie*  temporary  downfltll  of  the  Chnrch  and  Monarcby. 

^  We  are  now  awembled  to  bnmble  ennehwa  before  €rodt  ^ 
fbe  guilt  this  natwa  contracted  in  the  n^iaider  of  a  religiooa  and 
oirtnoiis  prince^  who  carried  aa  many  noUe  quaUfties  wiibfaim  to  tbe 
throne^  and  some  as  unusualy  oi  ever,  shone  from  so  Mgh  a  spbeso. 
Bis  yeanger  years  had  been  cultivated  with  caie^  and  his  riper  ao^ 
{iiwved  by  variety  of  experience:  his  judsment  waa-  louiuV  hia 
^prehension  guidci  his  resolution  firm,  his  mtention  sinoeiw;  end 
4b  tiMse  was  lidded  a  aeal  for.religion  and  an  unspotted  life,  wUeb 
abewed  the  power  of  it  in  his  heart,  and  set  .him  above  (hefidaa 
reasonings  and  temptations  of.  a  court*  .  Hia  veiy  fiidts,  lor  tlus 
.imperfe^  state  of  life  allows  no  mortal  to  be  exempted  from  them, 
4iad  a  near  affinity  to  virtues,  and  were  particularly  such  as  great 
§fA  good  men  are  most  obnoxious  to :  for,  excepting  some  vinJent, 
jDaltdous  spirits*  who  set  themselves  professedly  to  blacken  bh 
jnemory,  without  regard  to  truth  or  common  decency,  the  gene, 
irality  even  of  those  who  blamed  his  conduct  have  thought  it  ssA* 
4aiaot  to  complaio,  tliat  he  indulged  the  Queen  in  too  much  con- 
fidence, which  was  almost  an  unavoidable  effect  of  love,  and  that 
be  had  a  certain  easiness,  and  inclination  towards  those  be  thought 
well  of,  which  made  him  give  up  himself  to  their  counsels,  many 
tioiesin  contradiction  to  his  own  superior  judgment;  but  that  upon 
4>tber  occasions  he  discovered  a  stimiess  of  temper,  that  made^even 
Jus  fkvours  want  much  of  that  grace,  which  a  ready  condescensioa 
would  have  given  them,  and  made  him  difficultly  depart  from  an 
error  that  he  had  at  any  time  the  misfortune  to  dose  with.  Yet 
the  two  former  of  these  are  the  result  of  good-nature;  and  the 
other  to  some  degree  is  woven  into  the  very  texture  of  a  great 
niind.  Now  when  such  a  prince  takes  up  the  sceptre,  we  are 
ready  with  confidence  to  promise  ourselves,  that  under  his  shadow 
we  shall  live :  live  easily,  plentifully,  honourablv,  and  securdy ; 
retaining  ever  a  warm  and  lively  sense  of  those  inestimable  blers- 
ings  derived  upon  us  from  his  prudent  administration,  and  always 
ready  to  make  such  returns  of  duty  as  may  lighten  his  cares,  and 
induce  him  not  to  repent  his  labours.  But  how  were  all  these  pro- 
mising hopes  blasted,  and  how  usdess  were  these  virtues  and  en- 
dowments  rendered,  in  a  kingdom  divided  against  itself  1  Hera 
was  Uie  cloud  that  appeared  in  the  very  dawn  of  this  reign,  which  too 
plaiqly  presaged  the  violent  storms  and  tempests  that  succeeded : 
for  though  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  this  tragical  history,  which 
is  abun(uintly  known,  and  still  sits  close  upon  the  hearts  of  good 
men,  who  are  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  these  nations,  vet  1  c^n 
not  but  observe,  that  from  the  first  moment  of  his  reign  there 
seems  not  to  have  been  a  sufficient  confidence  betwixt  this  excd- 
lent  prince  and  his  people.    They  frequently  pre^nted  him  with 

dutiful.  addro«M;89  ^ .  tbe  humblest  asftuianca  of  fidelity  and 


afbctiqn  (0  Mftpmon  aad^sovefmaeelj  Imt- thfese  were  «c09id« 
ymied  w^^  petttioQ  of  ri^t;  aod  for  tbat  they  begged  a  Jcgil 
cecttrity.  His  M«je6ty,  on  the  other  hand,  waa  not  waotiiig  ia 
;graGeand  condesceosion :  he  to)d  them  they  should  find  him  indul* 
^ntto  their  destreiy^aiid  thai  he  would  inviolably  preienre  their 
yjghti^  bnt  thought  it  became  them  to  trust  to  his  word,  that  he 
alight  hvtfte  it*  in  his  power  to  demonstrate  to  them  they  were  aa 
aoM^m  thatas  in  a  law.  How  small  in  appearance  was  this  dis^ 
affveeucntl  The  Commons  declared  this  petition  to  be  the  sum 
jaE'a)l  tbey  woidd  ask;  the  King  freely  assured  them  thej  ahonld 
baae  the  lUl  efiect  of  it,  but  thought  his  honour  touched  if  il 
passed  hito  a  law.  Yet  from  hence  the  diftrence  widened  betwixl 
Ibem,  whiehy  with  the  misundeiatandings  among  the  people  thenu 
ae^es,  did  at  last  bring  on  the  fatal  ruin  of  both."    P«  198. 

The  sixth  sermon  contains  aome  remarks  on  postbomoua 
i^rities  .which  appear  to  us  to  be  sensible  ana  just;  and 
ibev  eome  with  peculiar  force  and  propriety  from  their  vene«> 
rabie  author,  whose  practice  waa  so  remarkable  an  iUustra- 
tioii  of  his. sincerity.  . 

*  ^<  If  what  is  superfluous  above  a  man's  reasonable  occasions  can-< 
n.ot  in  truth  be  spent  upon  himselfy  he  is  destitute  of  common  prii-* 
4ence4  as  well  as  waqting  in  his  duty,  if  he  does  not  seriously  con. . 
sider  how  it  may  be  applied  to  the  best  use ;  something  must  be 
done  with  it,  and  he  must  be  accountable  for  it.  Perhaps  he  will 
acknowledge  this,  and  say  it  does  not  want  a  place  in  his  thoughts ; 
that  he  designs  something  considerable,  such  as  may  be  a  lasting 
benefit  to  posterity,  but  is  not  fixed  in  hii^  resolution  as  to  the  manner 
of  applying  it;  that  will  require  much  and  serious  consideration, 
but  his  breast  is  labouring  for  the  public  good,  and  the  world  will 
see  and  feel  it  when  he  dies.  It  is  pity  he  cannot  come  to  a  reso-« 
lution  sooner,  and  be  advised  rather  to  help  those  that  are  in  need 
9X  present,  rather  than  contrive  for  the  ease  and  convenience 
of  such  as  are  yet  unborn ;  for  men  may  have  many  motives  to 
these  projects  that  will  never  suffer  them  to  come  into  the  account 
of  their  pharities.  But  let  him  take  his  own  way,  and  let  his 
iptention  be  pious  and  sincere;  for  it  becomes  us  to  make  allow- 
ances as  far  as  we  can,  rather  than  discourage  a  generous  or  a  chari- 
table work.  But  is  he  sure  it  will  answer  his  end  when  the  exe. 
cution  falls  into  other  hands  ^  Have  we  never  heard  of  embezzle- 
ments and  misapplicatipn  in  such  cases  I  I  wish  we  had  not.  But 
be  It  likewise  admitted,  that  what  he  designs  will  be  faithfully 
exiecutied.  There  is  yet  another  question  that  more  nearly  con- 
cerns him :  is  he  sure  that  God  will  accept  it  at  his  hands,  and, 
own  himself  at  the  great  day  to  have  been  fed  and  clothed  and  suc- 
coured by  him  ?  Can  he  be  said  to  give  what  was  not  his  own  ?  or 
can  that  he  called  his  own  where  his  property  In  it  was  at  an  end  ? 
jdis'  riches  must  havie  fallen  into  other  hands,  though  he  had  made 
|)0  di^po^itionr  t)f  them  *;  he  could  not  carry  them  to  the  grav'' 


the  nifli  tol^of  Vk  timtitiSi  iwwmBip^ift  Ui  lU«i  l#t.4lla|i9osi|I|» 
t6«i9^  Mnc«  I  ao^  Ukeo  from  tfaaitt*  ^  Could  be  h^e  bean,  piet aiM- 
Qpon  to  fiiapQie  of  them  in  hUliivliaie*  ii.wQahlhaffebaen  hi«i««ift. 
pro^ec  a(U  cmenI  deed ;  bit  owa  Qyet  aiigi]*  bave.  Man  .tba  .iwalkr 
qcd^ng  and  gipad.  effect;  of  it,  and  his.  haa^  asigbt.  httrebetA* 
Woaed  w^ith  thafeJivel}i  oo«i&>rt».  wfaioh  ■eattto  i— re  laanibly  ..ftoaa-. 
Ibis  tban  fccm  iba  praclice  of  any  otbea  CbrittMi  duty^:  eapaaiai^f' 
if  be  bad  tuniad  bia cares  tovraada  tbe  aecessitias  af  bja^paor  oaigbr  - 
banw^  aod  helfed.  to  leagtbaa  ibcir  presaiat  miaeriaiit  bei  could  beoIi 
tbeii'  baraMeen  the  li^^n  GaoBaateoanca  af;  oaa^  vbaa%  ba  ba4^ 
aaasonaUj  aaacourari^  ckar  up,,  wsthoiii  fiidiog;  bia  cmn  sanl  jm^ 
fiasbad;  aadv^B  be  bad  coaaidaMd  tbat.  a.wbofe  fiuail^  nfttgi.- 
abared  id,,  and  waa  auppoited  by^  tbafc  aioiJa:  baamgr^^  h0m  ipMhr 
jDust  bi&satssfbctioabaae  beaaiOslaagBd:  be  aoiild  iio|,;haTe^dd4Tr 
vered  a  prisoner  from  restraint,  and  not  found  bimself  more  at 
ease :  he  could  not  bave  contributed  towards-  the  educatioa  and 
iaatruction  of  poor  cbildren,  n^hout  tbe  plaasure  of  teAeeHiag^r 
tfaat  he  took  the  likeliest  course  to  gif  e  so  many  aBafulmaaabais  Uh- 
bia  Cbopahand  to  bia  country » i»  sbait,  ha.  erald  noa  bawi  dona 
any  sort  of  good  office  to  those  about  bim,  that  aooBkL.  not  haflRaj 
been  repaid  with  interest  in  tbe  compkcency  of  hi&  oicn  mind* 
These  unspeakable  pleasures,  he  has  lost,  by  setdng  bia  chari^  fiur 
0%  to  commence  when  he  bim^elf  shall  be  no  more;  and  if  ba 
meets  with  the  reward  of  it  hereafter^  (as  it  becomes  us  to  hope 
be  may,)  yet  it  must  be  allowed  he  has  not  taken  the  most  eflbc« 
toal  method  to  sectire  it."^    F.  239. 

The  aaae  of  tbe  yewig  matt  mantioned  m  tbe  BinetaeBth 
obaytor  <tf  St.  Matthew's  6oapel»  i»  pIsM^ed  by  the  Biabop)  in 
a  pomt  of  yiaw^  in  sottat  i)esf«ctai  new  to  U9*  He  proptiaea 
biar  a^  anr  example  of  the  danger  of  spiritual  ranity ;  and  con- 
aittors  the  aeverily  of  tbe  trial  to  which  he  waa  aaljected  by 
ottr'S^'fiom,  a»  iRteBdei)  to  cheek  his  preaumptioiu 

f<  We  have  here  a  person  that  presents  himself  to  Christ  with  # 
petition,,  that  he  would  direct  him  in  the  ways  of  eternal  Yifh :  and 
of  ^11  tjie^  disciples  that  ever  applroached  blm  upon,  that  acaounl» 
none  seem  to  aav^  made  greater  progress  beforehand,  or  tabl^va.* 
been  better  prepared  to  obey  the  most  difficult  in9tructioas:  fox 
our  Lord  bids  him  keep  the  commandments,  and  be.  answers  re^ 
dil^,  he  had  done  it  from  bis  youth}  tbey  are  enumeri^ted  to^ia^  in 
particularji  and  without  ej^eption  he  answers  to  alt.   Who  can  eoiir< 
sider  hik  circumstances,  an4  not  wonder  at  his. reply?  8^  Alayrfc  . 
observe^  that  thereppan  Jesus  looked  upbn  him,^  (a&  it  «^^  Widh 
adi|[^fratiQnJ  and  loved  him :  and  indeed  oi^  cannot  eaaily  'coiitesi^ 
where  he  shof^Id  meet  with  a  proper  object  of  his  |gv6.s.Jl^.bad' 
appHed  ^{oYseu  early  to  tb^  study  and  practice  of  itefi^ii^  JffA^^ 
tien  ^Pi^ft- ;  ^U  Luke^  sjELp  he,  was  a  ruler,  jiqd  aU  oosfitf^ltat 
b^^^.vegr  ri^t^v^ahe  bad  youth  andptei4y,.9»ia)it$  Ik^iHttAor 


tliem  he  preserves  his  tnnocency  in  the  most  ittitmcttthte,  imooii- 
sideraie-part-of  life,  dboharges  his  du^  faithfully  iowards  God  end 
his  neig^hboor,  .and  desires  still  to  ^o  .on  to  greater  degrees  oT  ^ec- 
fMfon.  But  here  he  was  ignorant  6f  his  own  strength,  afid  w{» 
Yiot  aware  thtrt  it  would  fail  him.  He  'had  hitherto  enjoyad  the 
eise  and  conveni^htes  of  life  in  «m  hnblanreat^e  manner^  and  little 
thought  he  should  be  drdered  to  dismiss  -fliem  all  at  once.  He 
toew'ih^  daflyfnieeries to  whidh  povefty  is  exposed;  he  hftd  expe- 
iseftee  «»f  Chtt  many  iMivantages  he  dermd  frmn  fh«  "hen^t  of -his 
eslaie;  be  'Coold  not  «|iprehend  hot  it  Might  be  Itfwftsl  ibr  hrm  t6 
keop  and  use  it  within  the  rules  of  srofariety  and  teupeeanoe ; 
a»d^epefore,nbeii|g  shocked  with  the  unexpected  aoainiand«  asid 
sioi'Siificiently  dispeted  to  jckld  obedieace  to  it,  he  'WSbfain^ 
'SortowfoL 

**  What  pity  was  it  that  lie  went!  Methtaks  he  desetves^  ^not- 
withstaading,  that  we  shotild  ^dge  as  favourably  of  him  as  the  his- 
tory will  allow,  ler  his  case  is  veiy  singular.  He  was  arrived  to  a 
pitch  of  piety  and  virtue  far  above  .the  common  standard ;  in  the 
nridit  ef  all'  us  afflaence,  his  thoughts  wer^  employed  in  the  pur** 
euh  t>f  another  life ;  i|t)d  when  he  asked  our  Saviour's  instructions  • 
towards  the  attainment  of  it,  coidd  he  but  have  rested  at  the  first 
qoestioD,  that  gracious  Masteri  who'knewbis'heart,  had  given  him 
an  answer  'acoordrnglyy  and  spared  him  the  difficult  and  unequd 
trial;  but  when  he  proceeded  to  ask.  What  lack  I  yet?  be  dis^ 
-oovered4i  spiritual  canity,  which  Christ  thought  fit  to  correct.  It 
looked  as/if  Jie  had  aaoiod  to  distinguish  hiasselfy  and. pretended  to 
outdo  cbe:  comaoon  measures  of  duty ;  and  then  it  was  fit  to  «b»r 
him  (his  weak  side«  and  check  his  presumption  with-  tliat.  advioa 
which  be  could  not  digest ;  *  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  sell  that 
thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor/  He  was  not  wanting  either  in 
the  disposition  or  exercise  of  charity,  if  his  reply  to  Chsist  was 
sincere,  but  entirely  to  divest  himself  of  all  that  he  had,  to  supply 
the  necessities  ef  others,  was  a  degree  to  which  his  faith  was  not 
strong  enough  to  carry  him.  Yet  even  here  he  preserved  his  good 
disposition :  he  does  not  argue  against  the  difficulty  of  the  thing, 
he  does  not  ofier  to  dispute  how  far  it  was  reasonable,  but  noi 
being  able  to  bring  himself  to  a  ready  complisnce,  he  goes  away,  but 
goes  sorrowful ;  trouble  that  he^hould-i^iok  at^  any  thin^,  and  in- 
clined, we  may  hope,  rather  to  deliberate  upon,  than  obstmately  to 
refine,  his  obedience:  he  had  great  possessions,  and  they  had 
gained  a  gKater  place  in  his  heart  than  he  imagined. 

**'  I  presuiTie  it  vrill  not  be  thought  I  have  said  too  much  to  exte^ 
nuate  the  crime  of  this  young  mao*s  pcluctancy,  when  we  remem- 
ber tln^t  his  case  has  still  a  melancholy  side.  We  do  not  Know 
^hat  bisdeterntfnathyn  was  at  last ;  we'hear  no  rec^e  of  him' amongst 
otff  Saviour^s  disciples ;  and  his  going  away  gffve  ot^asion  tt)  that 
remark  upon  the  extreme  difficulties  th^y  labour  under,  who^^  bdqg 
paMl!SW<l<tfaidiwa  «ild  •  the  advatitages  of  this  yHfM^^^rwt  t^ 


an  MucienxU'sSfiiem  t^fOmi^idMr. 

Mier  «pon  Die  <!limtiafi*  Kfe,  «nd  Widr  ^msOif^  ti'W^ 

The  Appendix  containfl  a  scheme  of  <be  ArmiaianV  dalyv* 
nistic,  and  intermediate  doctrines  re^pectini^  Grod^s  decreed 
and  hninan  salvation^  vith  remarks  upon  each '  of  the  sjcateims 
as  they  are  detailed.  The  Editor  tells  as  in  his  nfefia^eb 
that  the  tract  is  generally  attributed  to.  Bishop  Hopgii;  ImA 
le  does  not  stale  the  gronnd  on  which  be  has  oome  to  tb^ 
ilonclnsion^  thai  the  Bishop  was  really  the  anthor  of  it  rand 
tfae/e  seems  to  ns  reason,  from  some  parts  of  it  to  soppose* 
that  it  may  have  been  the  work  of  an  earKer  writer*  The 
anthor  speaks  of  Bishop  Honti^e,  the  well  known  author  of 
the  **  Appello  CsBsarem,**  as  Mr.  Montague ;  bat  he  was 
raised  to  the  see  of  Chichester  in  1638,  ^nd  died  Bishop  of 
Norwich  in  1641,  ten  years  before  Bishop  Hough  was  bom. 
It  does  not  therefore  seem  very  probable,  that  he  would  men- 
tion him  except  under  bis  episcopal  title.  .  The  author  also 
alhides  to  Bishop  Hall,  in  terms  which  would  scarcely  have 
been  used  by  a  writer  when  referring  to  one  who  had  been 
dead  probably  for  thirty  years,  and  to  a. tract  written  by  him 
some  years  before  his  death.  **  Scripsit,"  says  he,  *'  jiofi  Ua 
pridem  com  in  snperis  esset  reverendus  quidam  PraasuLnos- 
trfB  EcclesisB.'' 

The  question  is  not  of  importance,  nor  will  the  tract  itself 
obtain  much  attention  at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  'the 
Calvinistic  controversy  has  been  so  carefully  and  ably  exa« 
mined,  and  so  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  this  abatrose 
subject  by  the  labours  of  Ur.  Young  and  Dr.  Copleston. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  state,  as  fairly  as  we  can,  our  opi- 
nion  of  the  volume  before  us.  It  never  can  be  regaroed 
without  interest,  while  the  name  of  Bishop  Hough  adorns  the 
pages  of  our  history ;  and  we  hope  that  its  sale  will  be  sach 
as  fully  to  answer  the  benevolent  purpose  for  which  it  has  ]^ii 
offered  to  the  public  .        »         , .»«' 
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Art.  VII.  The  System  of  the  Weather  of  the  Britiihl^ 
landa^  Bg^Oeorge  Mackenzie^  Lieut&uimt  m  the^Hf/ytU 
P^rihehire  Regiment  ofMiUtiOf  late  Taokemdnof.i^mi 
JuM,  t».  County  of  SutherhuuL  8va..8s.pp^.S2a  Uu^ 
man  and  Co.    1^1.  i^  ^h  ./ur 

T^BMM^  oa  {a  TVttle^  gilren  by .  JiamMmef  i  ^hk^tnuimtk  mu^ 
tandUp  every  man  who-  wears  a  great  coat  and  carries  an 


AlaeifecKkV  Si/sUm  of  tie  WniUr.  6U 

tfniblteMtt  mast  fcaire  applied  once  or  twice  a^  week  le  Us^ba* 
rbmeter:  St  vU  diviman,  toium  conirarium  ad  unguim 
mdio  efu$  quod  Asirolojfi  potticentur*  The  good  old  coapie 
who  never  both  occupy  their  snug  tenement  at  the  same  mO"* 
menti  are  far  safer  guides  to  the  woald  be  weatherwise,  than 
any  tobe  of  two  and  thirty  inches  ;  and  we  place  more  im« 
plicit  reliance  on  a  single  revolution  of  their  conjugal  axis^ 
than  on  all  the  gradations  of  all  the  mercury  in  all  Uie  balb^ 
in  the  world.  When  the  lady  announces  that  she  is  ''At 
Homey*  we  are  seldom  annious  to  be  abroad;  but.as  soob 
as  the  old  cloud  compeller  shrouds  his  frost-bitten  cheeksr 
and  the  smiling  dame  creeps  out  in  her  holiday  attire^  we 
look  for  gentler  gales  and  fairer  skies.  Lieutenant  Maekenaie 
is  of  another  opinion ;  and  has  turned  his  thoughts  to  a  more 
soientific  arrangement.  As.  we  are  very  far  from- under* 
standing  either  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived^  or  the 
steps  which  he  has  trodden  in  his  passage  to  them,  our  readers 
would  probably  be  more  perplexed  than  we  are .  ourselves, 
if  we  attempted  to  explain  them.  That  the  learned.  Lieu* 
tenant,  however.  Is  correct  in  his  hypothesis,  there  can  be 
very  little  doubt ;  for^  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  follow 
him,  his  theory  seems  to  be  built  upon  the  indisputable  ve- 
racity of  our  old  acquaintance,  the  Kule  of  Thiee. 
)  Time  was  when  the  laws  of  the  weather  were  supposed  te 
be  more  under  the  contronl  of  celestial  influences,  thau^tha 
arrangement  of  numbers ;  and  M orinus  and  Cardan  wera 
held  out  to  aflbrd  a  surer  text*book  to  the  Euemeroscopist, 
than  Diophantus  or  Bonnycastle.  If  the  sun  wheeled  to  a  star 
of  a  hot  nature,  the  valetudinarian  threw  off  his  flannel  waist- 
coat ;  and  while  Mars  or  Jupiter  was  in  the  ascendant,  or 
the  two  were  in  conjunction,  (for  the  duplicate  virtue  of  their 
heat,  we  are  assured,  makes  the  lower  region  of  the  air  more 
fervent,)  the  diet  of  the  student  of  health  was  con6npd  to 
aallads  and  refrigeratives. 

Saturn  and  Mercury,  on  the. other  band,  predicted  an  air 
distempered  through  severity  of  cold:  and,  in  general^the 
superior  planets,  when  in  M  or  diem  signs,  gave  warning  of  a 
temperate  winter;  or  if  they  were  entering  upon  these  of 
South,  prepared  the  vigilant  observer  for  a  cold  aqd  moist 
peristasis  of  the  atmosphere. 

*  As  we  cannot  assist  our  readers. much  with  respect  to 
lieutenant  Ms»kentie^s  views,  we  are  boand  in  honoar  to 
dovall  wo  can  for  tbem  in-  other  ways..  Wa  shall  net,  tkcfe- 
fore,  we  trust,  be  accused  of  pedantry,,  if,  after  bftfing 
thus  unlocked  our  stores  of  occult  knowledge,  we  for* 
frpm  immediately  closings  them.    We  claim  permit 
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ktod  oar Xorafyhfin  ia  Iktir  judgnMl  »p«li  aMdnHMta^d 
bvMit^  aad  irittdlw  wedMbiMft,;affe4ftiU.tke|Hia(bl4iC«hii 
laanied  pbf  tkian^  who,  wilk  doe  mgwrd  to  Ike  fiai^'lrii^ 
•itjr,  atto  taa  vamoas  aoniiexian*,  eoofigatatioDa.aiid  drtae^ 
padatiaas  of  Ihe  baarealy  iatalligeacera^  aanaaUy  0r4^$ 
IIm  apa(MNM»  aad  dtapoaes  of  laa  and  stoin^  for  4bo  btoaeAtfaf 
Iha  Worf faipful  Company  of  Statioaers. 

Satarn*  dopliaatad  by  Mercary^Msara  etideaooaf  a  haid 
firaat.  If  ^nch  a  ooiyaactioD  appear  at  a  fiiH  mooai  tha  irit'' 
taa  diereof  ii  marTelloasly  inoneased;  nay,  vi|paaris  impaited 
to  the  aspeotf  shauld  ii  oooar  evea  tbrea  days.beforiD  iba 
K^mbimimm.  Bui  like  as  tbe  coniniixtare  of  resemUiof  »fM^ 
inoieaiea  tbe  iaAaeaoe  wbiob  aaob  poaseiaet  singly»  so  frra 
Am  aMetang.  of  coiiatellations,  iriiereof  one  prodacetb  aold 
and  tbe  etbcr  beat*  (as  they  ouitaally  impede  and  mitigate 
aaak  otber«).a  temperate  mean  ia,  for  tbe  mort  part,  elicited. 

It  waaid  carry  ns  too  far  oat  of  tbe  way  if  we  wate  la 
paasa  open  tbe  Efioismasis  mad  Prodnemmris  of  tbe  CStedu ; 
mt  an  tbe  acoess  and  application,  .tbe  deQaxion.  and  .aa« 
paiattoa  of  the  ttam,  before  tbey  oome  into  pactile  ota* 
janctioa.  I^  tba  guidance  of  tbe  aoxioas  tcareliet,  «t  wtt 
be  sufficient  to  observe,  ibat  tbe  fall  and  new  mooan,  wbiab 
(to  nae  tbe  fiery  tenns  of  tbe  Cabala,)  ''  4ie  colebialad  in 
angles^''  are  nsaally  aocompanical  with  laia,  on  ihe  aamd 
day  on  wbiab  tbey  happen. 

'ViTonkl  yon  know  the  time  of  winds  :that  oocasioe  imm^ 
Mats.?  iSreot  a  scheme,  and  oeosider  the  positiaa  of  the 
Jjord.of  tfae.hiaatioo,  and  tbe  latitode  of  the  moon*  Do  jroa 
seek  for  prescience  of  changes  of  tbe  air,  especially  :to  laia 
ar  snow,  or  at  least  to  mists  and  clouds  ?  Having  ibmd 
tbe  almutsn  of  tbe  figure,  and  observed  what  planets  arp  aa^ 
golar^  (malungat  tbesametime  the  proper  allowancesfor.<|io 
mean  motion  of  tbe  moon,)  direct  the  horoscope  of  the  con* 
joaotioii.  Notable  alteration8,inoiieever,  as  will  be.pefQeived, 
are  prodaeed  by.conjnactionB  of  tbe  planets  with  the  filled 
atan,  aear  tbe  ecliptic.  A  obaage.cf  signs  betokens  ahewr 
OPS':  or,  as  tbe  mlejrans, 'Witb  a  nice  regard  tofmtiealar 
saaasus,  '*  Granrfaias  m  Aprili  M  Oeiobrit  Vimmm  Bifmm$ 
ta  asiaie  Tonitrua. 

'  Mrmoiable  also  are  ctheefaangcareadltiegfMBi  tbe  fooi* 
Me  aspect  iwitb  which  tbe  planets  of  eppeaile  baQseariwgail 
eee  aaotliar  sa  opposition,  sjoavtiie  i6r  .tame^  tMaaaMii  Ke« 
aaa« ea  n«gbt  be  exfAMitad,'  oocaaien  heat  AaA-wannifsbatf* 
em:  fapilaMaMi -Aakom«  with* leas  rBgagi*UMiy<biiagiiii 
jaatieay  vabeaaaet  blaato  ef  wAnd.    Every  bodfrmnat  aee  «lif 
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*t  Look^  to  Ptolemy^  Mlendhu^  far  Htm  rvimg  mAwMimgpt 
tfaefifltteil  iM^  stars  of  the filst,  avd thefifWen  <of  theses 
Mild  magnitodb.  Whan  these  are  Haitacal)  wtth  the  me  of  dnr 
Deg^8tar»  tkeytporteod  sickness,  whh  tfad  setting  of  Aroletay, 
tahi«  Neglect  net  the  lonar  and  planetery  traant  cf  Ito 
angles  of  the  earth's  reroldtians.  Consider  the  ecKpsdf^ 
Mmets,  and  other  ^rtiisra/oonstitniions,  which  oftentimdaAiBot 
the  8peciul.  Bat,  above  all«  have  a  paramonst  regard  to  Af% 
ttatore-of  the  eartU  and  air^  peonliar  to  the  horizon  for  vhipk 

Co  are  legislating.  With  this  caution  you  may  chance  to 
right  as  often  as  is  necessary  for  yoor  credit.  To  the 
mansions  of.  the  moon  you  need  pay  no  more  attention  than 
to  tl^  pricking  of  yoor  corns.  To  respect  them  is  a  valgstfr 
error;  concerning  which,  the  great  PaviaD»  who  waos /' not 
of  iroman  bom/'  and.  from,  whom  nought  born  of  wodma 
eoald  proceed,  well  admonisheth,  ^*  Mandones  Luna  Ob  itH 
BptcioB ;  est  Luna  vis  a  loco  suo,  a  loco  in  signifero^  a  Luh 
Mtfis;  Planeiis,  eifixis.**  This  sentence  is  so  clear  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  deemed  one  of  those  at  which  Ifaudinu$ 
sneered,  when  he  asserted  that  the  contradictions  in  the  wri^ 
tings  of  the  precociously -haired  philosopher  evinced,  that  bk 
was  not  always  in  his  senses. 

Of  this  lore  wd  must  now,  however,  begin  to  be  chary; 
and,  perhaps,  our  readers  may  tell  us  that  we  have  already 
been  much  too  lavish.  Our  last  quotation  insensibly  recalls 
as  to  Lieutenant  Mackenzie,  whose  opening  sentence  is  at 
an  equally  intelligible  nature, 

**  The  discovery  of  the  Cycle  of  the  Weather  has  been  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  circumstantial  register  of  atmospheric  phip« 
nomena,  from  whicb^  by  a  simple  and  easy 'process,  the  sum  of  the 
di&rent  elements  have  been  obtained  for  each  year  and  season  j 
which  suras  being  in  quantities  of  more  and  less  in  a  certain  determi- 
nate order  of  succession,  form  the  Cycle  of  Revolution  of  the  years 
ttad  seasons."    Preface,  p.  i. 

For  this  purpose  it  was  requisite  to  ascertain  the  real 
coamenoement  of  the  weather  year,  which,  by  no  means,  cor- 
responds with  that  of  the  civil  year.  All  calculations  made  fron^ 
the  tatter  presented  a  confused  mass  of  sums:  all  made  ffom 
the  first  of  November,  which  is  the  pivot,  upon  which  tke 
seasons  tarn,  explain,  as  Ideotenant  Mackeoaie  gravely  aa* 
earee  bis  sabaoribers/  'Vevery  thing  belonging;  to  th^  sabj§o| 
tf  ihm  weather*  fov  all  times  .past,  as  w<all  as  :te:  ooo^'^  \     - 
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M4.  Maci§nzU*$  Syttem  of  the  Wialher. 

As  te  as  we  understand*  (btit  we  speak  with  diffidence  of 
onnelTes)  the  inquiry  into  the  sum  of  the  duration  of  the 
winds^— the  sum  of  tne  rain— the  sum  of  the  force,  of  the 
winds— the  sum  of  the  frost — the  lightning,  thunder,  and 
aurorsB  boreales — the  cloudy  and  clear  days,  and  days  partly 
both— -the  annual  rate  of  the  winds,  and  averages — and  the 
East  wind  cvcle  of  averages,  when  investigated  properly,) 
lead  to  the  determination  of  the  following  periods  and  cy« 
cles  ;  the  three  last  of  which,  it  is  presumed,  no  one  will  be 
fouid  hardy  enough  to  deny. 

**  1.  Revolution  of  the  axis  of  the  wiods  takes  place  in  648  yrs.' 
2.  Cycle  or  System  of  the  winds  and  weather  ditto.  54  do* 
8.  Eighteen  year  period,  or  course  of  wind  and  wea- 

therditlo. 18  do- 

4.  Annual  period  of  wind  and  weather  ditto.  ••••••       1  do. 

5»  Half  yearly  period  of  wind  and  weather,  or  the 

seasons  ditto • , fdo." 

P.  12. 

This  notion  of  weather  cycles  is  not  altogether  new. 
Pliny  tells  ua  of  a  dogma  asserted  by  Eudoxus,  (though  we 
entirely  acquit  Lieutenant  Mackenzie  of  all  charge  of  pla- 
giarism) that  not  only  tlie  winds,  but  all  other  tempests,  for 
the  most  part,  return,  in  the  space  of  four  years,  to  what 
they  were  before.  The  foundation  upon  which  this  tlieory 
rests,  is  that,  after  the  same  period,  the  political  and  the 
astronomical  year,  in  many  respects,  coincide. 

On  the  tweirth  day  of  June,  1817,  by  a  comparison  ''  of  a 
pair  of  wet  winters,  with  a  pair  of  dry  summers,*'  and  by  re- 
marking the  quadraple  excess  West,  and  the  quadruple  de- 
BcteitcyEast,  Lieutenant  Mackenzie,  **  in  an  instant,"  disco* 
vered  the  system  of  the  winds.  The  rules  of  the  rain  have 
^'  been  made  by  slow  degrees,"  and  '*  even  some  of  the  most 
important  were  only  perceived  while  preparing  this  accoont 
ftn:  the  press.**  We  rejoice  that  the  scientific  world  is  iikeiy 
to  be  still  farther  benefited  by  the  labours  of  this  profound 
gentleman,  whose  thoughts  cannot  but  be  occupied  by  a 
query,  which  he  proposes  to  his  readers,  <p.  145.)  *'  whether 
'*  the  magnetism  of  the  North  and  South  may  not  be  to 
each  other  as  the  East  is  to  the  West  wind  ?"  We  are  in* 
clined  to  think  that  the  proportion  may  hold  good  :  but  we 
are  cautious  in  expressing  a  decided  and  positive. opinion: 
for  as  the  sage,  whom  we  have  more  than  once  before  cited 
in  this  article,  expresses  himself  in  his  xxvth  Aphorism, 
wherever  the  heavens  are  concerned,  difficile  ewi  Indicate 
per  ea  qu€B  scripia  sunt ;  Umge  diffidlius  nirtem  ipsam  tra* 
dere:  difficiUmum  auiem  omnium,  artem  ipeam  inwmre^ 
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Art.  VIII.     Sir  Marmaduhe  Maxwell^  a  Dramatic  Poem  ; 

',  ike  Mermaid  of  Galloway ;  the  Legend  of  Richard  FauP 

der ;  and  twenty  Scottish  Songs,  By  Allan  Cunningham, 

Crown  8vo.    pp.209.   7«.    Taylor  and  Hessejr.    1822.  • 
,  » 

This  is  a  right  Moody'ininded  traji^edy,  and  well  «uiled'  to^ 
^  any  gentle  reader  who  has  a  keen  eye  for  the  coronerV  cor- 
ner in  a  newspaper.  If  he  can  be  satisfied  with  mook  rnipc*^ 
ders,  and  will  be  content  with  the  verisimilitode  of  noi^ 
horrors,  there  is  food  more  than  enough  for  the  greediest  ap* 
petite. 

^*  I  hear  the  death  groans— -lo!  I  see  the  dirks 
Reek  warm. with  murder's  work-— see!  the  blood  drops 
Thick  dappling  all  thy  walls— along  the  floor 
Men  .stride  in  blood  to  the  buckles,  and  grim  throngs. 
Of  fiery  spectres  welcome  those  whose  veins 
Are  yet  unsluiced  with  steel.     1  Ml  see  ho  more^ 
But  fly  thy  dwelling,  though  my  footsteps  lay   - 
0*er  acres  of  dead  men — and  I  were  paged 
By  ail  the  fiends  o'  the  pit.''    P.  25. 

The  scene  is  laid  inSjord  Maxwell's  domain,  near  Sol  way 
Frith,  just  before  the  Protector  Cromwell's  death  ;  and  ^e 
dramatis  persbnad  consists  of  Lord  Maxwell,  his  wii'e;,  Ij^s 
son,  his  cousiti,  his  own  friends,  and  his  cousin's  followers, 
bis  son's  sweetheart,  and  her  maid  ;  one  witch,  one  chaplain, 
several  spirits,  and  sundry  captains,  royalists,  soldiers,  shep- 
herds, and  servants.     So  soon  as  the  second  act  Halbert 
Comyne  (who  has  just  (escaped  shipwreck  on  his  return  from 
the  wars,)  murders  his  first  cousin,  in  the  hope  of  getting  his 
property.    Two  of  the  followers,  like  Wall  and  Moonshine, 
bring  the  dead  body  on  the  stage,  with  a  lanthorn,  in  order 
to  lay  it  in  a  new  dog  grave.    Two  of  the  friends  kill  .the  two 
Ibliowers,  and  bury  all  three  bodies  in  the  same  pit.     Not 
content  with  the  estate  of  his  first  cousin^  Comyne  sieeks  to 
win  the  sweetheart  of  his  first  cousin  once  removed,  froin 
whom  the  piece  bears  its  name ;  and  by  one  of  Ihose  fortu- 
nate accidents,  which  so  often  occur  in  tragedy,  and  so  ;9el- 
dom  in  real  life,  Sir  Marraaduke  Maxwell  (who,  on  the  night 
of  his  father's  murder,  escaped  from  thecastle  and  the  same  fate, 
together  with  his  mother)  appears  in  the  back  gi^undat  the  very 
moment  in  wbioh  Mary  Douglas  receives  the  declaration  of 
Halbert  C<Mpyne's  love,  and  in  order  to. free  herself  from  Uis 
iHiportnnity,  apparently  consents  to  an  assignation, ..  Sppn 
•after,  by  another  equally  fortunate  accident  (thou^h^.jn.jltie 
meam  time  he  is  horn  mad  with  a  jealousy,)  Sir  AmmadiJi^e 
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Maxwell  finds  ttiat  she  meant  to  cat  tlie  throat  of  her  new 
loTer  at  tfais  meetiDg^  and  accerdiiif  ly  kisses  her»  and  makes 
op  tbe  quarrel  again. 

Halbert  Comyne  is  appointed  warden  of  the  SMtlish 
Marokef,  by  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Protector ;  and  ac- 
cordingly,  from  his  high  station,  after  Cromwell's  death  is 
looked  up  to  as  a  competitor  for  sovereign  power,  with 
Ifonck  and  Lambert,  sefore  his  march  into  England,  he 
has  an  interview  with  the  witch  Mabel  Moran,  whom  he 
finds  singing  a  song,  and  sewing  a  winding  sheet ;  the  oojb 
rather  uneqaivocally  written  at  him,  the  other  very  plainly  in- 
tended/or him.  Bat  this  is  not  the  end  of  his  discomfort-^ 
his  **  captains  stretch  themselves  en  the  floor  and  sleep  (*  bat 
he  lies  awake  at  midnight,  amid  '^  storm,  thunder,  and  fire,** 
and  receives  some  very  unpleasant  messages  brought  from 
below  by  the  spirit  of  Hogan,  the  spirit  of  Dongan,  the  spi- 
rit  of  Neal,  and  the  spirit  of  Dingwall. 

**  Spirit  of  Hogan.  Come,  Halbert.  Comyne,  we  are  waitbg  for 

^ou. 
*<  ^nni  of  Douganl  Gomyae^  this  night  prq>are  to  dwell  with 

me; 

^  And  by  the  light  of  hell's  unquencb'd  fire. 
We'll  talk  of  what  has  pass'd. 

^  Sprit  of  Neat.  Come,  Halbert  Comyne,  there  are  fires  pre- 
pared. 

**  Spirit  ofDingmaU.  Come,  Halbert  Comyne,  bell  is  ready  for 
thee.»» 

We  do  not  see  that  there  is  mnch  to  choose  between  any 
•f  these  invitations,  except  that  Dongan's  is  the  longest ; 
perhaps  it  is  on  this  account  that  he  is  the  only  one  who  gets  a 
eivil  answer. 

In  tbe  mean  time  the  two  friends  who  killed  the  two  fol* 
kwers  have  had  their  dreams  also.    One  of  them 

^'  — Stood  and  gazed  upon  the  earth  and  heaveni 
And,  lo !  I  saw  grim  forms,  perdition-doom'd. 
Fill  all  the  land — earth  shuddered  to  the  throng 
Of  horrible  phantoms,  issuing  o'er  the  bourn 
Of  mortal  pilgrimage.     Corses  unloosed 
From  hearBiDg  sheets  were  there»  nor  sweeping  sbrouds 
Might  hold  their  occupants.    The  halter-doom'd, 
The  treason-hatcher— he  who  fearless  digs 
The  grave  for  a  quick  corse — witli  him  who  drops 
The  hemlock  juice  i'  the  entertainer's  cup, 
Flock'd  toward  Caerlaverock.*'    P.  118* 
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•  T  li#iitfaer  nearly  throttled  hit  wife,  in  a  fit  of  the  aiglil^jBarek 

**  Twas  but  last  aight 
I  lay  in  sweet  jl^  stretchM — sodden  I  spniog^ 
My  rigbt  baod  clatching  at  an  unseen  threat. 
And  calPd  with  a  Toice  that  mede  my  young  babes  ^ake^ 
*  There,  murderous  Tillain,  fill  the  grare  thou  nadest.*— - 
My  wife  her  white  arms  flung  around  ray  neck« 
And  I  awoke,  and  said  it  was  a  dream  ; 
Only  a  dream ;  kiss'd  her,  and  smil'd."     P.  122. 

By  the  help  of  the  ghosts,  the  friends,  and  Sir  Mannadqkey 
Ilalbert  Comyne  is  killed,  and  the  lovers,  in  due  fifth  aot 
eataetropfae,  are  mnted  in  wedlock. 

The  plot  of  this  drama,  as  onr  readers  will  perceive,  is  in 
eocM respects  a  parody  on  Macbeth;  the  diction  is  in  the 
feceived  style  of  tragedy,  and  abounds  in  Mirong  expressiona^ 
The  following  strikes  as  to  be  quite  origind : 

**  This  southron  Monck 
Is  of  mean  blood~-a  Doart  but  netoty  gromn 
On  the  rough  tip  oftoarm** 

One  of  the  questions  with  which,  if  we  believe  Soetonius, 
the  drivelling  Tiberius  used  to  perplex  his  unhappv  coterie  of 
grammarians,  was  '*  what  song  the  Sirens  sung  V  Mr.  Can« 
ningham  could  have  furnished  them  with  an  answer.  In  the 
first  minor  Poem,  the  mermaid  of  Galloway  tempts  a  young 
laird  on  his  bridal  mom  with  her  sweet  melody,  and  he  is  very 
justly  punished  for  his  infidelity.  It  is  not  quite  so  just  that 
his  ghost  should  disturb  the  repose  of  his  injured  bride.         ' 

**  It  seem'd  i'  the  mid-hour  o*  the  night. 

Her  siller-bell  did  ring; 
An'  soun't  as  if  nae  earthlie  hand 

Had  pou'd  the  silken  string. 
**  There  was  a  cheek  touchM  that  ladye's, 

Cauld  as  the  marble  stane. 
An'  a  hand  cauld  as  the  drifting  snaw. 

Was  laid  on  her  breast-bane. 
'*  O  cauld  is  thy  hand,  my  dear  Willfe, 

O  cauld,  cauld  is  thy  cheek ; 
An'  wring  these  locks  o*  vellow  hair, 

Frae  which  th^  cauld  draps  dreep. 
"  O  seek  anither  bridegroom.  Mane, 

On  these  bosom-fauldi  to  deep ; 
My  bride  is  the  yellow  water  lilie, 

lis  leaves  my  bridal  sheetP'    P.  150. 

Richard  Faulder,  whose  legend  comes  next,  is  an  ancient 
mariner,  who,  on  Hallowmass  eve,  takes  a  sail  in  a  spectre* 
shallop  with  a  ^  hoary  old  one.**    He  and  the  old  one  see  a 
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great  many  things  which  we  shdnld  be  very  sorry  to  secf,  dar- 
ing three  "  Fittes.'*    Among  them  are 

**  Crushed  helms,  altars,  crowns,  swords,  and  monument  stones- 
Gods,  goULf  8ceptres»  matres,  and  marrowless  bones.''    P.  161. 

Richard  Faulder  was  astonished  at  the  sight,  as  he.  well 
might  be,  and  called  ont  **  Heaven  bless  thee  T  at  these 
words  the  old  one  changed  first  into  a  cormorant,  then  into  a 
sea  raven,  and  lost  into  a  fiend  flame.    The  spectore-shaliop 

'*  Shrivell'd  down  to  a  barge  and  a  bottomless  boat," 

and  Dick  got  on  shore,  resolving  never  to  sail  in  it  again. 

IF  our  readers  have  been  sorprized  by  the  brief  specimena 
aboye,  they  will,  we  think,  be  still  more  surprized  by  those 
which  we  shall  subjoin.  We  have  some  difficulty  in  pwaoad* 
iqg  ourselves  that  the  same  pen  which  has  blurred  paper  with 
the  melo-dramatic  pantomime  and  childish  ffobelinoffe  which 
form  the  main  part  of  this  volun^e,  oonld  produoe  lines  so 
exquisitely  touching  as  are  to  be  found  in  some  pf  the  con« 
clading  baiiads. 

«  MY  AIN  COUNTREE, 
/*  The  sun  rises  bright  in  France, 
And  fair  sets  he ; 
But  he  has  tint  the  blythe  blink  he  had 

In  my  ain  countree. 
O  !  gladness  comes  to  many, 

But  sorrow  comes  to  me, 
As  I  loojc  o'er  thewide  ocean 
To  my  ain  countree* 

^'  O  !  it's  not  my  ain  ruin 

I'hat  saddens  aye  my  ee. 
But  the  love  I  hcfl  in  Galloway^ 

Wi'  bonnie  bairns  three ; 
My  hamely  earth  burn'd  bonQien 

And  smiled  my  fair  Marie,-^ 
l\e  left  a'  my  heart  behind  me. 

In  my  ain  6ountree. 

M  The  bud  comes  hack  to  summer. 

An'  the  blossom  to  the  bee. 
But  I  win  back — oh  never  i 

To  my  ain  countree. 
Tm  leal  to  the, high  heaven. 

Which  will  be  leal  to  me; 
An'  there  PIl  meet  ye  a'  soon, 

Frae  my  ain  cotintree^"    P.  176. 

Mr.  Cunningham  may  perhaps  be  able  to  explain^ the  co- 
incidence between  this  ballad  and  one  which  is  .printed  with 
some  little  variation,  (Song  LXXIX.)  in  the  second  series 
ef  Hopg's  .lacobite  Relics  *.       

•  l^rit.  Crit.  March,  1821. 
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The  next  picture  is  almost  worthy  of  Bams. 

^  A  WEARY  BODIE'S  BLYTHE  WHAN  THE  SUN 

GANGS  DOWN. 

<*  A  weary  bodie 's  blythe  whan  the  sun  gangs  down, 
.  A  weary  bodie's  blythe  whan  the  sun  gangs  down : 
To  smile  wi'  his  wm^  and  to  daute  wi'  his  wpans, 
V  Wha  wadna  be  blythe  whan  the  sun  gangs  down  j 

<*  The  simmer  sun's  lang,  an'  we've  a'  toiled  sair, 
Frae  sun-rise  to'sun.set's  a  dreigh  tack  o'  care; 
But  at  hame  for  to  daute  'mang  our  wee  bits  o'  weansi 
We  think  on  our  toils  an'  our  cares  nae  mair. 

**  The  Saturday  sun  gangs  ay  sweetest  down. 
My  boqnie  boys  leave  their  wark  i'  the  town ; 
My  heart  loups  light  at  my  ain  ingle  side. 
Whan  my  kin*  blythe  bairn- time  is  a'  sitting  roun'. 

ft 

**  The  sabbath  morning  comes,  an'  warm  lowes  the  sun. 
Ilk  heart's  full  o'  joy  a'  the  partshen  roun' ; 
Round  the  hip  o'  the  hill  comes  the  sweet  psalm  tune. 
An'  the  auld  fowk  a'  to  the  preaching  are  bowne. 

*^  The  hearts  o*  the  younkers  loup  lightsome,  to  see 
The  gladneBs  which  dwalls  in  their  auld  grannie's  ee ; 
An'  they  gather  i'  the  sun,  'side  the  green  haw-tree, 
Nae  new-flown  birds  are  sae  mirthsome  an'  hie. 

* 

**  Tho'  my  sonsie  dame's  cheeks  nae  to  auld  age  are  prief, 
Tho'  the  roses  which  blumed  there  are  smit  i'  the  leaf; 
Tho'  the  young  blinks  o'  luve  hao  a'  died  in  her  ee,         **" 
She  is  bonnier  an'  dearer  than  ever  to  me  I 

'<  I  miod  when  I  thought  the  sun  didnae  shine 
On  a  form  half  so  fair,  or  a  face  so  divine ; 
She  was  wooed  in  the  parlour,  and  sought  in  the  ha\ 
But  I  won  her  away  frae  the  wit  o'  them  a'. 

**  Ance  Poortith  came,  in  'yont  our  hallan  to  keek. 
But  my  Jennie  was  nursing  an'  singing  so  sweet. 
That  she  laid  down  her  powks  at  anither  door-cheek, 
An  steppit  blythely  ben  her  auld  shanks  for  to  beek. 

*'  My  hame  is  the  mailen  weclstockit  an'Tu, 
My  bairns  are  the  flocks  an'  the  herds  which  I  loo  9— 
My  Jeanie  is  the  gold  an'  delight  o*  my  ee. 
She's  worth  a  hale  lairdship  o'  maiiens  to  mel 

«  O  wha  wad  fade  away  like  a  flower  i^  the  dew, 
An'  nae  leave  a  sprout  for  kind  heaven  to  pu'  i 
Wha  wad  rot  'mang  the  niools,  lilfc  the  stump  o'  the  tree, 
Wi'  nae  shoots  the  pride  o'  the  forest  to  be  ?"    P.  181. 


m  Lard  Byrtm'i  Sarimapmbu^  tiffin 

It  it  to  sacb  cotiiposHioiui  as  tli«M  tbat  Mr* .    _ 

have  expressed  0Q£selve8  with  freedom  on  those  attempts  of  a 
dififereat  nature  to  which  he  has  unfprtanately  addressed  biia* 
seir,  it  is  from  a  wish  to  warn  one,  who  evideptij  is  fitted  (or 
better  things,  from  a  mistaken  path.  We  do  not  say  that  all 
bis  ballads  are  equal  to  the  two  which  we  have  cited ;  nor 
does  be,  perhaps,  in  any  of  them,  steer  qaite  clear  of  the 
track  of  his  hnmetons  predecessors :  bat  wo  are  willing  to 
oenfess  (and  we  have  given  snfiScient  proof  of  the  valoe  of 
snch  a  confession,)  that  the  last  ti^o  and  thirty  pag^  of  his 
volume  have  more  than  repaid  us  for  the  thankless  toil  of 
struggling  through  five  times  /that  number  which  preoeded 
them.    We  can  scarcely  ofier  a  higher  meed  of  praiso. 


Art.  vs.*  Sardana^m^  a  Trogedy.  TTh^  TwoFp$car%,  a 
Tragedy.  Cain,  a  Mystery.  By  Lord  Byron^  8vo. 
pp.4i89.'    Murray.  1821. 

It  ist  reported  by  Lord  Bacon,  that  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
used  to  say,  '  that  critics  were  like  brushers  of  noblemen'a 
clothes/  The  comparison,  though  it  reflects  rather  upon  the 
digni^  of  the  Mystery,  is  yet  upon  the  whole  very  just; 
ai^  however  in  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries  it  has  been 
found  necessary  and  profitable  to  the  fratmnity  to  lower  their 
sphere  of  action,  and  to  apply  their  expurgating  services  to 
the  less  costly  habiliments  of  knights  and  knights*  ladies,  of 
common  council-men  and  common  place-men,  of  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  lower  house,  and  the  members  of  np  hpuae  at  all, 
still  it  is  the  lace  and  brocade  of  a  Peer,,  which  a  genuine 
critic  must  ev^r  feel  to  be  his  peculiar  property,  and  tbc^ 
inspection  and  handling  of  which  will  call  forth  aJl  the  aar 
cient  energies,  and  all  the  pristine  predilections  of  his  ho^ 
norabie  profession.  To  rub  down  a  noble  Lord  b  indeeda 
fine  things;  to  touch  up  his  tinsel,  to  smooth  bis  ruffles/  and 
to  unravel  his  knots,  is  the  acme  of  our  felicity ;  we  are  then 
conscious  that  we  do  Mot  waste  our  strokes  in  the  impassible 
obscure;  our  gentlest  touches  are  sure  to  be  followed  by 4 
correspondent  ij^ioce,  and  our  most  reserved  c^mmendati^^ni 
by  the  egregious  good  humour  of  the  sensitive  pt^ecAfff  oar 
care.  •Wie  have,  of  coux^e,  witii  tfie  rest  of  the  worlds,  sa^ 
marked  ihe  dtfierent*^  temper  displaced  by  ^om&of  par  msil 


^ 


dinlifiginibed  brethren,  who  have  omitted  to  paj  their 
bouiidan  de? oirs  at  the  levee  of  the  noble  penooa^  wkoi# 
nanle  is  at  the  head  of  tfaii  article,  and  failed  to  reader  those 
gervioes,  which  the  oflSce  they  hold  in  the  conunonwealth 
ervidently  imposes  upon  them.  We,  simple  men,  reeogaiae 
car  doty,  and  will  strive  to  perform  it;  we  mean  to  go  to 
vNnrk  freely  and  openly,  as  becomes  thp  parity  of  onr  inteiH 
tioDS ;  we  will  use  no  Oattery,  for  a  nobleman  should  despise 
it ;  we  will  speak  the  troth,  and  the  ^hole  truth,  that  we 
oorselves  may  sleep  quietly ;  and  if  after  all  onr  exertiooa^ 
we  should  fail  in  satisfying  the  just  expectations  of  impair 
tial  jodges,  we  trust  it  will  be  believed,  that  oor  inability 
and  not  our  will  is  the  cause  of  oor  sinking  under  the  ardooM 
task. 

In  the  first  place,  we  request  Lord  Byron  himself  not  to 
be  pr^udioed  against  our  title  and  superscription,  nor,  be- 
cause  we  have  not  hitherto  flattered  him,  to  conchide  mi  lliat 
account  that  we  mean  to  abuse  him.    Indeed,  he  may  weH 
GODsider  us  amongst  his  best  and  sincerest  friends ;  fer  we, 
almost  alone,  have  ventured  from  time  to  time  to  administer 
to  him,  those  wholesome  correctives  of  conuaon  sense,  of 
which  the  object  of  so  much  indiscriminate  admiration  pecu* 
Karly  stands  in  need.    In  this  service,  it  must  be  confessed, 
we  have  sometimes  been  obliged  to  be  so  rode,  as  to  tell  himi 
the  truth  ;  we  have  represented  to  him,  that  most  people,  ia 
defiance  of  the  determinations  of  himself  and  his  friend  to 
the  contrary,  have  stubbornly  resolved  to  think  themselves 
free,  alid  therefore  responsible  agents ;  that  they  see  nothing 
reasonable  in  concluding,  that  the  voice  of  nature,  and  th# 
united  wisdom  of  generations  upon  generations  are  false  and 
pernicious,  or  that  the  reckless  opinions  of  a  few  desperate 
young  men,  are  a  good  argument  for  an  entire  revolution  in 
religion,  laws,  and  manners ;   that  even  if  they  were  con- 
vinced of  the  propriety  of  a  reform,  they  cannot  discover  in 
him  or  in  any  of  the  known  champions  of  the  sect,  some 
main,  and  as  they  humbly  conceive,  indispensable  qaalifioa* 
lions  for  a  reformer;  and  that,  upon  all  the  circnmstanoes 
of  the  case,  thev  cannot  help  considering  the  many  fine  pa8«> 
sages  in  his  works,  whether  in  verse  or  prose,  abont  saper* 
stition,  despotism,  revolution  and  so  fortn,  as  in  reality  little 
more  than  the  Arcadian  babblings  of  a  secure  aristocrat,  and 
as  possessing  abont  as  much  meaning  as  his  other  panegyrical 
aspirations,  after  the  slave-driving  liberties  of  America.   We 
were  perhaps  too  bold  in  this,  and  haiarded  onr  reputation 
with  (be  public,  in  saying  so  many  nnaccountahle  tUngs; 
fml  for  that  very  reason  we  lay  claim  to  be  reckoned  as  Lori) 
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Byron's  soundest  advisers,  as  the  honest  pbysicians  who 
would  Bot  indulge  their  patient  in  the  whimsies  of «  nervoas 
imagtnaCioD,  nor  clierish  the  morbid  phantasms  of  diaconteot 
ami  Munni,  to  the  lasting  injury  of  bis  whole  constitution. 
Perhaps  his  Xiordship  like  a  patient  in  similar  circnmstanoes 
in  ancient  times  may  iiave  expostulated 

■  pol  me  occidistis,  amiciy 

Non  servastis ; 

yet  we  would  venture  to  hope,  that  when  the  feverish  languor 
of  the  opiate  bad  been  succeeded  by  healthful  sensations,  he 
heartily^  thanked  us,  for  awakening  him  from  his  disturbed 
and  enervating  dreams. 

Under  the  dominion  of  a  temporary  phrenzy^  Lord  Byron, 
as  we  think  it  fair  to  suppose,  produced  the  last  piece  in  the 
volame  before  us,  the  two  former  ones  seem  to  have  bfen 
the  ofispringof  a  lucid  interval.  Now,  says  the  jndicipua 
Hooker,  diseases  that  come  of  fulness,  emptiness  must  xe- 
move*  Pride  is  not  cured  but  by  abating  the  error  wUcb 
cause th  the  mind  to  swell.  Then  seeing  that  he  swells  by 
misconceit  of  his  own  excellency ;  for  this  oause^  all  that 
tends  to  the  beating  down  of  his  pride,  whether  it  be  adver- 
tisement from  m«Bv  or  from  God  himself  chastisement,  it 
then  maketh  him  cease  to  be  proud,  when-it  causeth  himto 
see  his  error  in  overseeing  the  thing  he  was  proud  pf.  With 
the  *  chastisement  of  God,' .  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  Lord 
Byron,  as  well  as  ourselves,  must  bend  before  dispensations 
that  proceed  from  a  cause  which  is  uncontrollable  by  us ;  we 
prefer,  and  we  rather  wisih  that  the  qther  remedy  might  prove 
efficacious  in  our  hands,  and  that  his  Lordship  would  for 
once  listen  in  patience,  and  without  anger  to  an  !  advertiser 
meat  from  men.' 

*  Sfurdunapalus,'  though  it  is  not  a  tragedy  (however  its 
author  may  choose  to  call  it)  is  yet  in  our  opinion  a  very  fine 
tragical  poem.  It  was  not  written  with  any  view  to  its  being 
represented  any  more,  than  was,  '  Marino  Faliero ;'.  and  if 
Mr.  EUiston  should  be  judicious  enough  to  repeat  his  ex- 
periment upon  *  8ardanapalns,'  he  is  likely  to  meet  with  the 
same,  or  evep  more  distiogjiished  encouragement.  Lord 
B.  has  not  yet  written,  nor  do  we  think  he  can  write,,  a  sin- 
gle scene  that  would  act  with  any  great  success  upon  any 
stage  ;  certainly  not  upon  the  English ;  unfortanately  for  his 
Lordship,  we  Islapders,  separated  as  we  are,  from  the  '  more 
civiliaed  parts';  of  the  world,  are  far  gone  in  our  barbarous 
prejudices  {  the  corruption,  which  Shakspeare  introduced, 
has  been  gradually  csLlendipg  itself  since,  his  time,. and  is 
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ttow  become  almost  UDiversal.  Though  the  tourisU  tell  ns, 
that  they  order  these  matters  better  in  France^  yet  so  it  is, 
the  tourists  are  stiired  at,  but  are  never  believed..  It  is  cer- 
tainly very  pitiable,  that  we  shoald  be  so  close  to  the  foun- 
tain of  perfection,  and  yet  never  the  purer  by  the  diffusion 
of  its  streams.  But  though  Lord  B.  will  not  probably  en- 
joy the  hidden  pibasure  of  seeing  this  play  damned  in  spite  of 
himself,  yet  one  way  still  remains  of  bringing  it  successfully 
to  the  acquaintance  of  people  who  may  not  be  inclined  to 
•purchase  the  work  itsell,  and  for  which,  when  all  the  poetry 
and  all  the  sense  shall  have  been  carefully  extracted,  it  will 
be  peculiarly  fitted.  We  say  no  more ;  but  let  Messrs.  D)- 
mond  and  Terry  look  to  it ;-  if  they  do  not  convert  '  Sarda* 
napalus*  into  a  splendid  and  most  incendiary  Melodrame, 
then  are  they  worthy  to  have  no  new  Scotch  novel  published 
for  the  space  of  one  whole  year.  -    .  . 

The  story  of  this  tragedy,  we  are'  informed  by  Lord  By« 
ron,  is  to  be  found  in  Diodorns  Siculus ;  and  indeed,  without 
reference  lo  the  account  of  that  concise  chronicler,  we  sup- 
pose most  school-boys  know  pretty  well  that  Sardanapalas 
was  the  last  king  of  the  Assyrian  dynasty,  that  he  was  de- 
throned by  a*  revolution  of  the  Modes,  and  that  be  was 
(irustra  reclamuute  Mr.  Mitford)  a  very  luxurious  man, 
much  given  to  good  eating  and  drinking,  and  soft  lying. 
£t  venere  et  oenisct  pluma  Sardanapali. 

In  order  to  '  approach  the  unities,'  it  is  supposed  that  the 
whole  a^isdr  of  the  rebellipn,  explodes  and  succeeds  in  one 
day  by  a  sudden  conspiracy ;  this  being  clearly  the  most  pro- 
bable and  natural  mode  of  overturning  the  government  of  an 
empire,  nearly  co-extensive  with  Asia  itself,  and  accordingly 
the  time,  which  the  aetion  takes  up,  may  ampont  to  about 
23  hours,  reckoning  to  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the 
second  day.  We  are  thus  particular,  because  Lord  B.  has 
laboured  this  point  excessively,  and  considers  it  a  great 
beauty  in  his  performance,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  have 
any  thing  lost  by  our  neglect.  We  might  quote  a  great  deal 
from  this  tragedy,  for  it  contains  much  beautiful  poetry;  but 
we  must  content  ourselves,  with  what  we  think  ought  to  jus- 
tify our  commendation  alone,  and  then  hasten  on^  for  we 
have  much  work  to  come. 

Sardanapalus  at  the  end  of  a  somewhat  prolix  soliloquy, 
which  we  could  not  perfectly  understand/  sends  for  a  fa- 
vorite mistressj  the  Ionian  slave,  Myrrha,  who  appears* 
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^  SABP. 

**  BeMtifiil  beii^il 

Tboa  dott  almost  antidpAte  my  heart ; 

It  throbbed  for  thee,  and  here  thoa  comestt  lei  m& 
Deem  that  some  imkBown  Influence^  soma  sweet  oiach^ 
CommuDicates  between  os,  though  unseen^ 
In  absence^  aod  attracU  us  to  each  other. 

••  There  doth." 
.  Hfrrka  is  indeed  an  exquisite  oreftture}  she  warns  Sarda- 
mpaiiia  of  hlsomBiinent  danger. 

**  SABJD. 

'<  What?--attd deal thM fear? 
•  anrBBBA; 

**  Feaf !— I'm  a  Greek,  and  bow  riiodd  I  fear  death  f 
A  slare,  and  wherefore  should  I  dread  mj  freedom  { 

"  SABD. 

^  Then  wbeteibre  deal  thou  turn  so  palel 

'*  IfTBBHA. 

«  1  love,'* 
moA  shortly  afterwards, 
^  Frown  not  upon  me :  you  ha^fe  smiled 
Too  oftcfa  on  me,  not  to  make  those  frowns 
Bitterer  to  bear  than  any  ponishmeirit 
Whidi  they  mi^  augur* — King,  I  am  yoor  subfael  f 
Master^  I  am  your  slave !  Man,  I  liave  loved  y«aK^ 
Lored  yoUy  1  know  not  by  what  fiitai  weakness^ 

AMieugh  a  Greek,  and  bom  a  Am  to  BSOBacchs-^ 
A  skve,  and  hattag  fetters— «q  Ionian^ 
And  Uierefore^  whcm  I  lore  a  stranger^  more 
Degraded  bv  thai  passion  than  by  chains  1 
StiU  I  have  loved  you.    If  that  love  were  strong 
Eaou^h  to  overcome  aU  former  nature, 
SImll  It  not  claim  the  privilege  to  save  you  ? 


SatfemBf  my  beautv !  Thou  art  very  ftir. 
And  what  I  seek  of  thee  is  love— net  safety. 

^  trrBBRA. 

And  Without  love  wbe»  dwdls  secud^  I 

'••  SAB9. 

I  ipeak  of  woman's  love. 


«*  The  tery  first 
Of  hnmaii  life  muit  spring  firom  woman's  breast» 
Tour  first  small  words  are  tat^t  jaa  firom  her  Itps^ 
Tour  first  tears  quench'4  by  her,  and  your  last  sighs 
Too  often  breadied  out  in  a  woman's  bearing. 
When  men  hare  shrunL  fVom  the  ignoble  care 
or  watching  the  last  hour  of  him  that  led  theoi. 

<^  SARD. 

**  ^y  eloquent  Ionian  i  thou  speak'st  music, 
The  very  chorus  of  the  traffic  song 
Vve  heard  thee,  tall^  of  as  tne  finrorite  pastime 
Of  thy  fiur  father«land.    Nay  weep  not— calm  Aee. 

**  MTEHHA. 

*  I  weep  «oC. — ^But  I  pray  thee»  do  not  speak 
About  my  fiithecs  er  their  laniL 

<<  SARD. 

<<  Tet  oft 
nioit  weakest  of  tbeaa. 

**  MYRRIIA. 

*'  True — true:  constant  thought 
Wni  overflow  in  words  unconsciously ; 
But  when  another  speaks  of  Greece,  it  wounds  me*** 

These  lined  are  exquisitely  affecting,  and  if  Lord  Byroii 
had  always  or  often  written  thus^  thus  naturally  and  purely, 
this  age  need  not  have  bowed  before  the  glories  of  any 
other. 

We  recommend  the  following  passage  as  a  study  to  sculp-, 
tors  and  painters.  Sordanapsdus  is  speaking  of  Myrrha^s 
appearance  in  a  night-engagement. 

''  I  paused 
To  look  upon  her,  and  her  kindled  cheek ; 
Her  large  black  eyes,  that  flashed  through  her  long  hair 
As  it  stream'd  o'er  her ;  her  blue  veins  diat  rose 
Along  her  most  transparent  brow;  her  nostril 
Dilated  from  its  symmetry ;  her  lips 
Apart ;  her  voice  that  dove  through  all  the  din. 
As  a  lute's  pierceth  through  the  cabal's  dash. 
Jarred  but  not  drown'd  by  the  loud  brattling ;  her 
Waved  arms,  more  dazzling  with  their  own  bom 
Than  the  steel  her  hand  held,  which  she  caught  up 
From  a  dead  soldier's  grasp ;  idl  these  things  made 
Her  seem  unto  the  troops  a  pvephetesi 
Of  victory,  or  victory  herself 
Come  down  to  hail  us  her's,** 
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Although  \bh  poem  instantly  refers  us  to  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  and  Salemrnes  iti  particular  is   so  undisguisedly 
an  old  Roniskti,  as  somewhat  to  violate  the  integrity  of  what 
may  be  called  the  moral  costume  of  the  Drama,  yet  we  make 
no  charge  of  plagiarisju*  and  can  easily  believe  that  ^ome 
such  strong  contrast  was  necessary,  and  anachronisms  />f  Ihis 
description  aro  so  numerous  in  all  writers  as  to  defy  the  at- 
tacks of  criticism,     Be$ides,  Sardanapaius  is  purely  ideal 
IP  its  conception:  the  characters  arc  not  individualized,  and 
tfie  dialogue  is  properly  poetical,  tt  is  a  nvsrality,  or  peradven- 
ture  an  immorality,  in  which  vohiptuousnesSy  female  passion, 
and    military  virtue,  under  the  vizards    of  Sardanapaius^ 
Hyrrha  and  Salemenes  rant  and  love  and  chide  according 
to  the  rules  in  that  case  made  and  provided.  'To  thdt  power 
which  brings  the  feigned  emotions  of  feigned  characters 
home  to  ot^r  bosoms ;  which  in  the  vivid  existence  we  grve  to 
a  fiction,  makes  us  forget  our  own ;  which  suggests  answers 
which  we  could  have  made,  and  describes  actions  which  we 
could  have  acted*-to  this  power  Lord  Byron  is  a  stranger. 
Scornful  sarcasm,  and  voluptuous  pathos  he'understteds; 
his  temper  and  habits  have  taught-  him  them,  and  they  are 
•  quite  sufficieiit  for  his  purpose.    We  believe  he  will  never 
sbioe  to  more  advantage,  or  do  less  mischief,  than  in  writing 
such  plays  as  Sardanapaius ;  his  erudition  will  open  to  him 
a  large  field  from  which  he  may  cull  divers  flowers,  where* 
with  to  weave  such  chaplets  as  he  delights  to  hang  on  the 
door*posts  of  the  temples  of  religion  and  purity  ;'  and  if  we 
Inay  be  allowed  to  speak  from  oor  school-boy  recollections, 
"we  would  recommend  to  his  consideration  the  peculiar  ca* 
pabilities  of  Cambyses  and  Salmoneus.     Lord  Byron  with  his 
talents  might  say  a  great  deal  in  their  favour,  and  certainly 
his  subject  would  not  present  more  or  greater  obstacles  to 
the  liberal  development  of  his  opinions,  than  the  book  of 
Genesis.    Let  him  make  the  Persian  more  wise  or  more  mad 
than  he  was ;  or  the  Greek  more  devout  or  blasphemous. 
For  to  such  trifling  and  paradox  we  might  continue  indif^ 
ferent ;  but  we  entreat  Lord  Byron,  we  ask  it  as  a  favour  at 
his  hands,  we  adjure  him  solemnly,  by  and  in  the  name  of 
whatever  yet  remains  respectable  in  his  eyes;  not  of  Christi- 
anity, but  of  natural  piety ;  not  of  marriage,  but  of  natural 
purity ;  not  of  the  Levitical  degrees,  but  of  natural  and  in- 
stinctive innocence,  to  add  no  more  cantos  to  Don  Joan !  Let 
him  content  hin^seif ;  the  powers  of  his  pen  are  known  and 
felt;  their  efiects  are  eveki  now  visible ;  he  has  done. thai; 
which  we  defy  him,  "  not  in  any  one  given  ytear,^  but  diKing 

the  remainder  of  his  mortal  existence,  to  efi'ace.   **  Tlte  evil 
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tbttt  men  do,  does  indeed  live  after  tbem^"  in  another  sense  . 
than  the  pout's ;  and  when  Lord  Byron  shall  long  iiave  ceased  - 
to  be  in  this  world,  therp  will  be  thousands  ifvho  may  hav^  ' 
cause  to  roe  the  day,  that  ever  be  was  bom. 

We  have  bat  little  room  for  *  The  Tw.o  Foscari/  and  i(,3 
comparative  importance  requires,  but  little.    It  is  exactly  so 
mnch  better  than  '  Marino  Faliero/  as  it  is  shorter,  and  as. . 
the  Doge  in  his  play»  does  less  indulge,  than  the  Doge  in 
that  play,  in  those  outrageous  and  most  pnerile  declamations, 
which   disgusted  even  a    London   audiepce.    Lord  Byron 
would  do  wisely  to  keep  to  his  Diodorus  Siculus ;  he  may 
tl^ansfer  the  recklessness  of  Antony,  the  sternness  of  Brntus, 
or  the  histrionic  emotions  of  Statira  or  Moniipiu;  but  tbq. 
domestic  energy  of  Othello,  the  household  miseries  of  Lear,^ 
are  beyond  his  grasp.    We  ace  glad  they  are  so;  they  at 
least  will  be  preserved  from  perversion  and  contaminatiob. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  far  party  feeling  can  carry  this 
professed  aristocrat,  who,  in uprecious  appendix  to  the  last 
mentioned  play,  coquets  through  half  a  page  with  no  less 
professed  a  democrat  about  the  property  of  a  phrase.  It 
seems,  that  in  Lady  Morgan's  '  febrless  and  excellent*  work 
npon  Italy,  the  portentous  epithet  of  *  Ocean  Rome/  as  ap- 
plied to  Venice,  is  to  be  found  ;  and  thasame  occurs  in  the 
'  Two  Foscari  r  Is  it  possible?  What  may  follow  upon 
this  ominous  conjunction  of  Venus  and  Saturn  i  But  Lord 
Byron  is  ready  to  take  his  corporal  oath,  and  he  vouches  Mr. 
Murray  to  the  truth  of  it,  that  his  tragedy  was  written  and 
Bent  to  England  some  time  (he  should  have  specified  the  pre- 
cise time  in  a  matter  of  this  importance)  before  he  had  seen 
Jjady  Morgan's  work,  which  we  are  particularly  informed^ 
'  he  only  received  on  the  16th  of  August.'  Come  forth,  O 
ye  Wartons  and  Stevenses  of  this  and  the  next  generation; 
Come  from  your  verse  or  prose !  Write  it  down,  now  while 
yon  may,  that  Lord  Byron,  npon  his  own  testimony,  did  not 
steal  two  words  from  Lady  Morgan  !    Credite  poster! ! 

But  this  valuable  Appendix  does  notconcli.de  as  it  boguxif 
mnlter  formosa  supeme,  Desinet  in  piscem.  There  are  four 
pages  upon  Mr.  Sonthey,  which  are  really  without  example  in 
modem  literature.  Seriously,  w^  feel  half  ashamed  tp  take  ad- 
vantage of  Lord  Byron's  utter  abandonment,  of  his  self  com- 
jnand;  he  has  slipped  in  a  desperate  lupge,  and  his  life  is 
in  our  hands ;  he  has  rallied  and  rushed  in,  but  been  beaten 
off  the  ground,  and  we  have  him  on  the  ropes.  We  throw 
up  our  hands,  as  the  fashion  prescribes ;  but  we  may  be  >aJ- . 
Jowed  to  ask  seriously,  what  reason  Lord  Pyrpp  he^  for.b^ng 
so  excessively  enraged  against  Mr.  Southe} ,  and  how  the 
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balance  of  unprovoked  ilaoder  apd  persdnal  abuse 
totwoM  tbem.    Hit  Lofdsbip  began  vitb  a  poeafe^  itr  w&ibk 
Ite  ridiooted  Mr.  Soittfiey**  poetry  \  tUa  wm  wmj  welF;  aa 
MOi  ooald  resent  tbe  satire  of  a  boy/  #bo  abased  the  vbole 
lllerary  world.      Indeed,   the  boy  bhnselF^   when   he  had 
grown  a  year  or  two  older,  became  ashamed  of  bis  work, 
and  pnt  a  stop  to  its  publication ;  tad  th6ngb  be  has  since 
that  time  avowed  it,  and  permitted  it  to  be  sent  forth  again, 
yM   that   inconsistency  only  concerns   himself*    mad   w:)n 
searcelv  be  perceived  in  saeh  a  patchwork  character.    Af- 
lerwardsi  Lord  Byron  began  his  Don  Jaftn !  and  in  the  coone 
of  that  work,  we  believe,  he  has  introdoeed  Mr.  Soothey's 
imme»  not  less  than  seven  or  eight  times ;  irst  laughing  at 
his  literary  pretensions^  then  ealnmniating  his  moral  inlegrity* 
and  bMIIy,  descending  into  and  falsifying  the  domestic  con* 
earns  oC  hia  laBHly«  ^Uk  ia  what  Lord  Byron  has  done.  Has 
Mr*  3oathey  ratumed  any  of  these  repeated  insalts,  as  he 
well  and  saccessfaHy  might  have  done  ?    Never.    He  has 
npon  no  occasion  mentioned  Lord  Byron's  name^  or  alluded 
to,  or  complained  of,  his  onworthy  malignity  up  to  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  the  *  Vision  of  Judgment,*  when  ba  was 
ampellef]  by  opportnnity,  by  conscience,  by  love  for  Cbristi*' 
aniiy  aadL  the  English  Constitution^  (and,  who  shall  deay  or 
be  ashamed  to  own,  by  unjustly  wounded  feelings,)  to  writa 
that  paragraph  which  has  rendered  Lord  Byron  so  infnriate. 
Bat  what  does  even  this  provocatioui  if  we  may  so  oatl  if, 
amount  to?    Is  there  any  pa1try,.an<)4  as  we  retort  the  epi- 
thet npon  his    Lordship,    '  cowvdljf'  allusion    to    private 
eircnmstances  in  it?    Let  it  be  eicamined.    As  far  as  we 
remember,  Mr.  Southey,  in  the  pasfiage  in  qaestioni  spei^s 
of  the  unprecedented  depravitj^  oi  the  lower  London  press, 
and  bids  '  the  Legislature  look  to  it/  as  he  Is  correctly 
qneted,  and  proceeds  to  danoonce  the  works  of  a  certain 
oinb  of  persons  as  being  so  many  shameless  insults  to  decency, 
government,  and  religion,  declares  his  apprehensions  of  the 
epnaeeuences  attending  dieir  unrestrained  diffasion,  and 
esAb  their  authors  by  3ie  coliective  name  of  die  ^  Sntaate 
School.*    What  does  Lord  •  Byron  complain  of?  that  he 
has  been  yoked  with  Shelley,  Moigan  and  Co.?  He  has 
yoked  himself  with  them  both  in  word  and  in  deed.    He 
aaya  himself,   Mr.  Sooth^  aecnses  US  of  attacking  the 
religion  of  the  country !   trS  1    whom  does  his   Lordship 
meaa  by  this  plural  pronoun  ?    Or  does  he  speak  to  ns  after 
the  anrnner  or  kings,  and  look  upon- himself  as  a  sole  oonio* 
ratlmi  ef  frM^gion  and  misHile  r  Agate,  since  Lord  ^.  1^ 
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spoiiClftileoiiBly  aj^proprmted  the  accusation  to  himseir.aQd  hiil 
fntfads,  does  he  find  fanlt  with  the  nature  and  terms  of  it-? 
Bow  should  be  do  so  ?  He  has  now  for  many  years  past  ne- . 
Ter  published  any  work  in  which  he  has  not  directly  or  indi« 
rectly  denounced  Christianity,  *'  the  religion  of  the  country ^^^ 
as  a  system  of  delusion  and  superstition,  and  as  the  fruitful 
source  of  innumerable  ills.    Now  tfhe.be  sincere,  he  musC^ 
as  a  good  man  and  a  patriot,  fervently  wish  to  see  tkis  incur 
bus  upon  his  country  destroyed,  and  must  be  bounden  by  hia 
conscience  to  do  his  utmost  towards  consummating  the  goodly 
work.  Therefore  in  this  case  the  accusation  is  no  accusation^ 
but  rather  the  extorted  acknowledgment  from  an  adversary 
of  his.  own  honesty  and  patriotism  ;*  but  if  Lord  Byron  con- 
fesses that  he  never  meant  what  he  has  so  ofken  £lnd  so  v^ry 
deliberately  written  and  published,  we  have  nothing  more  to 
say  about  the  matter^  except  to  wish  him  joy  of  his  Italiad 
or  Greek  notions  of  veracity  i^d  consistency.    Again,  per**' 
haps  be  is  offended  at  the  title  imposed  upon  him  and  his 
sect,  the  *V Satanic  School  T  And  yet  why?  Lord  B.  has  of 
lib  own  accord  laboured  through  thick  and  thin  to  exculpate 
the  character  of  Lucifer  or  Satan,  from  the  imputations  of 
Scripture ;  he  has  denied  the  charges  of  murder,  lying,  and 
rebeilion;' he  has  asserted,  in  no  ambigtfous  terms,  the  co-' 
eternal  and  the  co-equal  nature  of  that  Being  and  of  Jeho^. 
▼ah ;  he  expressly  attributes  the  evil  of  this  worid  to  the  lat- 
ter»  and  not  to  the  former ;  he  calls  God  a  tyrant,  and  Satan 
a  Spirit^  who  dares  to  use  his  immortality  in  waging  the 
eternal  conflict  of  independence  with  oppression ;  he  has 
notoriously  ranged  himself  in  the  ranks,  and  under  the  ban- 
bers  of  the  ''  Prince  of  this  worid  ;"  he  is  m^ked  with  his 
mark,  and  is  <^ontent  to  be  his  worshipper.     How  is  it  then» 
we  iurk,  that  Lord  B.  is  so  nettled  at  his  being  designated  b/ 
the  name  of  one,  whom  yet  he  considers  so  noble  and  glo- 
rious ?  Why  does  he  complain  of  being  reckoned  a  disciple 
of  the  sectj  party,  school,  or  religion,  of  Satan,  in  whose 
defence  he  argi;ies  with  vehemence,  and  in  whose  pndfce'he 
enlarges  to  excess?  How  is  this  contradiction 'to  be  ex« 
plained?  Has  Mr«  Hobbouse  no/'  Illustrations''  for  as  on  this 
pmnt  i  Can  he  not  pick  in  another  **  spear's  head^'^  where- 
with to  cleave  llie  palpable  obscure  of  his  friend's  Incubra* 
tions;  Cum  tacet,  clamat*    What  then  is  the  result?  In 
-Ihe  first  placet  Lord  Byron,  without  any  shadow  of  pro«' 
vocation,  for  many  years  together  pursues  Mr.  Southey  witii' 
the  m^igjuity  of  a  common  lampooner  for  bire^  Md  ntleagtb/ 
npon  occiasion  of  some  general  remarJLS  upon. the  tendency  of 
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wrhisgs  of  9  oertabi  4escripfioii»  bf»  bimU  9^  rnKfi  w 
veraable  fit  of  passioB ;  forgeta  the  mv^^^9r^  «#d  lai^^niffik  ^f 
ligentlemao;  ^d  all  tbif  oatenaibly  op  aocottot  of  impqtalimiai 
eyery  one  of  which  this  9ame  irasqiblfi  Pe^r,  ia  a  work  diffolly 
foUpwiDr  io  the  same  volmae,  not  9i4y  r^alimi  99d  aWFt^ 
priatet,  wt  iastifies  aUo.  wit^  the  additioQ  of  1^  tlMwawa  «f  «r 
gravationB  of  time  and  pif  C9  a  tho^s^d  tiu^i^a  mnltipUod* 

It  is  iifik  latter  work  which  now  fiaally  d^mmda  oar  9otic«  s 
and  we  hope  we  shall  not  seem  to  our  readfios  to  p^e  an  wi^ 
dqe  importance  to  it,  when  we  aet  oqraehes  foisoalb  t»  nr^ 

Sose  the  shallow  sophistry,  the  gross  ig^oraow*  and  we  apM^ 
alons  ^sehoods  contained  in  it^  a^^  <Mre  ondMhtodiji 
some  wretched  creatores,  whose  yqlgar  wA  dingnating  itaa^ 
ders  it  is  wise  to  paas  by  in  silenpe;  who  are  jheawwhea  ha> 
^nd  the  reaoh  01  argumeskti  and  to  whose  debased  nnim* 
standings  and  afieotions  the  obligations  of  tnUb  and  saavalpily 
are  oninteUigible  terms.  Bat  Lord  B^x  tliongk  wea  ca»  UnMf 
flatter  oarsehes  that  A»  wiU  listen,  to  argnaiw^  is  ¥e(t  eea* 
<ainly  of  a  different  class  from  theses  It  m$9  pewopa  bt 
Mtfe  to  despise  ]jady  Morgan.  Iidigh  Hoot»  and  Ha«IMC 
but  the  arch-offender  mnst  be  an^w^red  M  wall  as  defpiaad« 
Bis  atrocities  comQ  in  that  qneatio^iAbla  sbapaw  thftl  if  w« 
were  stedfaatly  to  refas^  h^  mifhli  parad^ottbisa  TaMft  that 
we  were  unable  to  answer  th^  We  sbaU  not  analjaa 
^  Cain,*^  that  has  beep  done  in  Chia^otry ;.  iwAbM  ilwdl  tM 
comment  npon  the  sh^ev  i^onseose  of  wmi;  paits  oi  ift ;  ^itb 
onjc  good  le^ve  the  ^opseasa  nvay  he  iKmsiniM  stiH*  ap(  at  all 
events  abiiordity  may  wqU  escape  rapfphatioAe  vber^  it  ia 
preceded  and  foUowed  l^y  blaspUefiy  iind  proftmeaeia*  B«t 
thqre  ar^  one^  or  two  Qoofident'assertfciQs  respec^g  important 
doctrine  of  Scriptqre  made  by  the  author  of  *'  Cain*  ishifik 
as  the^  are  otterly  fi^lse^  i^e  shall  sp^nd  a  Ut^  Imk  ia  taUr 
iag  l^m  so,  and  in  demonstrating  to  tb^  woild  eiti|w  Ui 
excessive  i^orance  or  hij».  excesiiive  impadenoeb 
Lord  B.  m  bis  Prefi^pe.  enom^cea  the  followa^g  disaoTfiry : 

^  Tkm  raadtt  will  reeoUeet  thai  the  book  of  G«nesb  does  not 
stale  that  Bra  was  tamplad  by  a  demon,  but  by  Ae '  s^ipent  fmi 
thatqsi^beflaMfeabewaa  <  the  mast  snblil  of  all^  the  beasia  of  the 
field**'  Whatawi^  intaipretalion  the  KabbMs  and  the  IMiafa  BMf 
have  pat  upon,  tbii^  I  must>  take  the  weria  aa  I.find>  themt  andieply 
with  Biihop  Wauoa  upon  similar  occaiiwaa»  when  the  Ritbeia  ware 
Quoted  to  him  as  Moderator  in  the  sphpoli  of  Cawhwdtr»  'BahsW 
the  Book  1' — ^holding  up  the  Scripture*'* 

Wa  beseech  hia  Lordshin  to  compose  himself;  we  will  not 
qnote  Ilia  Babbina  pr  the  Falben^  to  him ;  we  Will  quote  no- 
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immgiMtlbedttLftw irkkA he^qnotCMifaiiMeir j  W6 Hke Bnho^ 
ITtftoifs  ptwtice^  ati4  my  with  hiitt»  *'  Bekold  tb^  Book  !"* 

CKAF.  in. 

''  Now  the  aerpent  was  more  subtil  than  any.  beaat  which  the 
Lord  God  had  made.  And  he  said  unto  the  womaoy  yea,  hath 
(jfod  s^dy  ve  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  gardep  ?  And  the 
Wamaa  said  unto  the  serpent,  we  may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees 
of  the  gai'den ;  but  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  which  is  in  the  micbt 
of  the  garden^  Ood  hath  said,  ye  shall  not  eat  <^  it,  neither  shall  y(j 
tdueb  It,  lest  ye  die.  And  the  serpent  said  unto  the  woman,  y6 
ihttil  tiot  sunAy  die.  For -Ood  doth  know  that  hi  the  day  ye  eat 
Hiefwr,  tbeii  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  add  ye  shall  be  as  godb, 
iBMWiiqf^  ffoed  and  eril. 

^  Andthe  Lord  God  said  imto  the  woman,  what  is  An  that  tfaost 
bast  doM}  and  the  woman  said,  the  serpent  beguiled  me,  and  I 
Hi  eatii  And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  die  serpent^  because  thou 
hast  done  this,  thou  airt  cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every 
tieast  of  the  field  ;  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dast  shall  thoii 
eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life :  and  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and 
the  womitn,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  iV  thall  bruise  thy 
headf  atid  ihvu  shalt  bruise  nis  heel.*' 

KoiT  wc  ketf€  iolMsg  to  da  ai  piies^t  with  Lord  B.V 
iMfftliaiste',  or  dtiistoy  or»tbeiam,  dr  whatever  else  he  ohoosesr 
Hi  etfllit  ;^  ih  Aii  oaso  we  most  eonilider  hnii  by  his  dwki'  cotf- 
tesdioH  aS'  one-  whcsrp^U  to  tka  text  of  the  BiUe  in  proof 
Off  a  poaUioOy  md  ^ho  19  therefore  williag'  to  be  ml^d  by  it. 
W^  Mfy  Aofhrii|(f  about  the  positive  deeilaratory  intei^pretations* 
which,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  rest  wpOfr  die  same  autbofity 
wM  die  tK>ek  of  Gooesii,  and  eonslBquotitly  Mdd  entpctly  as 
iMob  aa  Ibo  tamU  in  qaoitioa  ;'we  say  nothing  abowt  ^  wb6\& 
190W  TosMmeM,  which  is  Ibonded  on  it>  and  whose  wof d^r 
MHt  be^ oqoal  ^r  saparior  ia  weight;  but  this  we  say,  that 
there  is  no  instance  of  verbal  aoasettse  in  ib€  book  of  Qe^ 
Bosis,  OF  in  any  other  book  of  Scripture ;  that  when  a  miraole 
or  inCenruptibn  oi^  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  has  at  any 
^ma  occonred,.  some  oae  also  there  mast  have  been  to  havo 
.qpse^  it;,  and  (W  it  is  no  wbeire  recorded  in  the  book  ^f 
OaaMia  tbritr  bfata  aotaaala  bad  tbe  gift  of  at ticolate  spieeob,r 
tefk  wHb  aolgff  tbat^  bat  of  rieasoBMig^  and  net  only  that ;  bttt  of 
Aiioio<si%fe  sapsrtor  to  num'9.  Bat  Wa  read  that  tbo  Mrpaat 
did  speak  to  the  woman ;  that  he  reasoned  with  her,  ana  iin- 
l^afted  t6  hef  thitig^  the*  <5onceptioti  of  which,  whether  flbey 
Wec^  thie  or  false,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  woman  s 
l&diight^!,  and  that  he  did  finally  persuade  her  to  the  com'mis- 
aidi^  o^  actual  rebeflion.  .  .We  know  that  Gdd'  did  not  speak 
in  th^e  Serpent,  neither  to  the  man,  nor  the  woman ;  who  diif 
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then  i  the  terp^it,  as  a  serpent  only,  could  not  spedk  ol*  reo^ 
son  <>r  coflBMDoiiioale  knowledge  ^  iflio  tbep  .oaniied/  the  win 
racie,  and  **  opened  the  month  of  ^e  damb  beasts    Ib  ea-- 
sential  difference  of  nature  there  was  but  one  being  besidea 
in  the  universe,  and  therefore  by  a  consequence  as  inevitable 
as  a  conclusion  of  geometry  it  must  have  been  that  one,  w&o 
being,  as  we  are  informed  from  eqaivalent  authority i  a  Uiar^a 
slanderer,  and  an  accuser  from  the  beginning,  uttered  the  lion 
the  slander,  and  the  accusation  recorded  in  the.  text. 
.  But  suppose  the  serpaitto  have  been  a  mere  serpent,  and 
grant  that  it  was  natural  to  serpents  in  Paradise  to  sped^y-  to 
reason,  and  to  possess  ^uper-human  knowledge,  how  then  w- 
(he  text  held  together  I  how  could  that  particular  serpent  (fiu: 
we  must  remari^  that  this  latter  clause  is  to  the  indlTidiial) 
bruise  the  heel  of  the  seed  of  the  woman,  and  how  oonid  that 
seed  or  future  descendant  bruise  the  head  of  that  paiticalar 
serpent?  how,  but  by  supposing  the  words  addressed  to  one» 
who  would  live  after  the  extinction  of  that  serpent,  and  who 
Would  be  in  a  capacity,  ages  hence,  to  fulfil  tiie  prophecy  iu 
doing  and  suffering  ? 

Thus  therefore  when  Lord.  B.  says,  that  if  he  (Satem)  dis- 
claims having  tempted  Eve  in  the  shape  of  the  serpent,  it  is 
only  because  the  book  of  Genesis  has  not  the  aoat  ^tant 
allusion  to  any  thing  of  the  kind,  but  mexeVf  totthe  flgrpeaf 
in  his  serpimtine  capacity ;  he  says  that  which  every  oinld'cf 
fourteen,  who  can  read  and  is  not  an  idiot,  will  tell  him/  coBn 
fidently  is  not  the  case,  and  which  w«  dare  tosay  his-LoidsUp 
himself  knows  to  be  false. 

Thus  much  for  one  of  these  precious  specimens  of  igno* 
ranee  and  sophistry,  which,  though  it  might  have  passed  c|l^> 
rent  from  the  pen  of  Voltaire,  will  never  do  with  the  clumsy 
infidelity  of  liord  B.  amongst  the  free  and  Protestant  natives 
of  England.    Now  for  another.  t 

^  The  reader  will  please  to  bear  in  mind  (what  few  choose,  to 
recollect),  that  there  is  no  allosion  to  a  fiiture  state  in  any  of  the 
books  of  Moses,  nor  indeed  in  the  Old  Testament.  For  a  rahson 
for  this  extraordinary  omission  he  may  consult  '  Warburton's  Di- 
vine Legation ;'  whether  satisfiwtory  or  not,  no  better  has  yet  bem 
assigned;  I  have  therefore  supposed  it  new  to  Cain  without,  I 
hope,  any  perversion  of  Holy  Writ." 

.  Whether  Lord  Byron  does  hope  that  he  has  not  perverted  the 
Scripture  in  this  assertion,  we  know  not,  and,  as  he  himself 
says,  "  care  as  little ;"  thatheAo^  done  so,  whic^iismoreto  our 
punpose,  we  will  prove  to  him  directly.  We  see  that  it  is  ntieriy 
useless  to  point  out  the  evideiit  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
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4li«  traiisfaiti<)n  to  heaven  of  the  lining  Enoch,  and  firom  the 
^fireqaent  expressions  of  the  Patriarchs,  that  they  were  pilgrims 
and  irtrangers  upon  earth  ;  these  and  many  other  arguments 
<;onvincing  to  the  calm  observer  of  the  whole  dispensation 
'^onM  he  lost  upon  him ;  nothing  but  a  positive  text  will  sa- 
tisfr  his  doubts. '  He  shall  have  one.  It  was  quoted  once 
before  in  answer  to  this  rery  objection,  and  we  are  told  that 
it  had  then  the  effect  of  putthig  the  objectors  to  silence. 
It  is  written  in  Exodus  a  •*  book  of  Moses/'  c.  iii.  v.  6. 

<•  I  AM  the  God  of  thy  father,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God 
mS  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.'  These  persons  were  dead,  yet 
God  declares  that  at  that  very  moment  he  was  still  their  God;  and 
the  comment  upon  tlie  above-mentioned  occasion  was, '  God  is  not 
the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.'" 

Lord  B.  may  deny  the  force  of  this  passage :  se  he  may 
tde&y  any  thing  or  every  thing,  that  black  is  black,  or  white 
-wfaite,  yet  they  are  not  the  less  so  on  that  account.  But  not 
^eontent  with  making  this  hazardous  assertion,  he  goes  ^m  to 
say,  **  nor  indeed  in  the  Old  Testament.**  Indeed ! 
t'  Job,  in  a  book  perhaps  as  ancient  as,  or  more  so  than,  the 
>PMitatoach,  o.  xix.  v.3o.,  says — *^  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
•Itveth,  and  that  he  shsdl  stand  at  the  latter  day  npon  the 
4BtMrtk  :•  and  thongh  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body, 
•yet  in  my.  flesh  shall  I  see  God,"  and  the  speaker  wishes 
these  words  **  "were  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the 
trock  for  ever!"    We  wish  so* too. 

.  We  omit  the  numberless  direct  texts  in  the  Psalms,  Pro- 
verbs, and  Isaiah,  and  will  only  add  for  its  grandeur,  beauty, 
and  clearness,  the  great  prophecy  of  Daniel,  c  xii.  v.  1, 2, 3. 

'*  At  that  time  shall  Michael  stand  up,  the  great  prince  who 
standeth  for  the  children  of  the  people ;  and  there  shall  be  a  time 
of  trouble,  such  as  never  was  since  there  was  a  nation  even  to  that 
•  aan^  time :  and  at  that  time  thy  people  shall  be  delivered,  every 
one  that  shall  be  found  written  in  the  book.    And  many  of  them 
that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting 
.Ukf  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt    And  they  that 
be  Wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they 
<tbal  tarn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.'* 
Are  these  texts  "  allusions  to  a  future  state,"  or  not? 
Are  they  clear  declarations  or  not  ? 
Is  LoriS  Byron's  head  or  his  heart  td  be  called  in  question  ? 
But  it  .has  been  argued  that  Lord  B.  has  done  no  more 
!than  Milton  did  before  him  with  upiversitl  applause ;  atifi 
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upop  one  occaijoa  *^  a  obaU^ng^  ww  tlurowil  apt  UMli  evwy 
passage  in  *'  Cain"  coald  \}e  pcM^aIleled»  lioe  by  Uxie,  Crooi  tfc^ 
''  Paradise  Lost.*'  Now»  e;^cepting  the  Bible,  we  Jj^ww  ap 
book  for  which  we  feel  so  profound  a  v^eratioa  aa  we  c^  Av 
this  latter  poem*  and  to  be  told  all  at  once  thf^  notkiBg  m 
this  outlawed  paipphlet  of  blasphemy  is  woiae  ^w  vm^f 
things  that  are  to  be  found  in  what  we  nr^  tecoat^iBed  %q 
cidl  a  Divine  work,  is  somewhat  startling.  TtMit  iny  one 
should  dare  to  make  this  assertion,  and  th$t  ^y  oi^ie  sboqU 
believe  it  is  another  proof  of  the  lamentable  neglect  into 
which  Milton's  writings  have  generally  ftdleiij  and  luiowa  tMt 
this  migh^  Poet,  like  Lord  Bacon  f,  Aoo^  much  taH^^ 
of,  is  now  little  more  than  the  shadow  of  a  name. 

We  can  hardly  think  that  those  who  luive  read  Miltou  wiO 
need  the  assistance  of  our  remarks,  but  it  is  well  known  timt 
there  ^e  multitudes  of  well  meaning  but  ill  infonned  peaons 
who  haye  b^n  silepced  in  Qonversation  and  perpleKed  in 
their  ininds  upon  this  very  ground  of  the  unaaawerable  ••- 
thprity  of  ParfKUse  Lost,  This  ia  a  sefioua  copsidaratisa, 
and  it  certainly  is  incun^b^t  upon  every  parent  aatd  gMi^ 
idian  of  youth  to  come  to  a  right  imderstaiiaing  upon  it.  Tlie 
'book  which  is  to  be  found  in  every  library*  which  not  aaMem 
oocupie^  the  devout  attention  of  our  wivea  and  sisters  ahcv- 
nately  even  with  the  word  of  God  itself>  is  declared  to  ha  Hie 
prototype  and  the  jastifying  ajithority  for  a  wovk,  the  alro- 
qioua  blasphemies  of  which  must  filL  the  most  unttinking  ho* 
som  with  horror  and  dismay'.  The  question,  however,  theagfc 
very  important^  is  $  short  one,  and  we  beUeve  a  veiy  few 


^  Nothing  is  meant  here  disrespectful  to  Mr.  Shadw«ll,  for  whom  we  entertain 
a  high  esteem  ^  upon  th«  occasion  aliuded  to  he  aqted  but  t|ie  psft  of  an  teg^ 
nious  advocate.  ^ 

f  We  will  give  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  writer^  presuming  upon  the  geae- 
i»l  igBoraaoe  of  Lord  Bacon's  wprks.  Mr.  Sbeilcy  in  tlieNotai  to  ''Qaetti 
Mab/'  at  the  end  of  a  prolix  declamation  against  t|)6  Chcistisn  B^Ugios*  praiH 
a  passage  from  Bacon's  Essays  descriptive  of  the  evils  of  SapersUti^ni  in  wlvic^ 
that  author  says,  that  in  comparison  of  the  gross  state  of  degradation  caus^  by 
Boperstition  be  should  prefsr  even  Atheism  iUelf.  This  is  so  artfully  dovetailed 
with  what  goes  before,  that  wa  venture  to  say  that  no  penon,  who  waa  unnnqnaint- 
ed  witl^  Lord  Bacon's  character  and  writings,  CQuld  donbt  tfani  be  wia  a  pvolMMd 
apologist  to  Atheism.  And  yet  Lofd  B.  begins  the  ^ifay  ^lnmedjh^»^^i  yif»qrH«g, 
and  to  which  his  comparison  directly  refers,  with  these  words — 

'«  I  had  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend,  and  the  Talmud,  and  the 
Alcoran,  than  that  this  universal  frame  it  withant  a  miad.    And  tbaidbtw  God 


iQobeth  upon  second  causes  scattered,  it  «ay aomctimei  rast  in  «Im«i,  aadgs  no 
fartherj  but  when  it  beholdeth  the  chain  of  them  confederate  and  linked  thi- 
ther, it  most  needs  Sy  to  Providence  and  Deity." 


Mj^rd  iSyrm*M  SsttdoMpuha.  t;c.  into 

Mnteftces  wiU  IM  ekiod|b  to  «holr  bofh  tbat  Milton's  iSatan 
is  not  blasphemoas,  and  what  Lord  Byron  may  think  of  more 
eonsedttence,  that  he  has  himself  been  guilty  of  a  gross  dra- 
nmtio  iinpropriety  in  making  Lacifer  so. 

**  If  Cfain  be  blasphemons,  then  Paradise  Xost  is  bias* 
pfaemoils/'  sQch  is  the  argomett,  and  it  is  artfnily  pat  by  the 
adversary ;  for  he  imagiiies  that  in  whichever  way  we  take  it, 
he  must  «dn  somelhlDg ;  if  We  admit  the  hypothesis^  he  has 
the  satisnietion  (somewhat  a  kin  to  that  which  Satan  felt  in 
I'ar^dise)  of  redacing  a  godlike  work  to  his  own  level ;  if  to 
4ivoid  that  we  deny  t^e  ooaclnsiony  then  w^  relieve  his  owtt 
week  from  the  impatalieB  which  eheoks  its  sale,  and  prevents 
the  difiiision  of  his  opinions.  The  &llacy  however  is  in  BssmH 
ing  the  connection  between  the  hypothesis  and  the  concla- 
rion.  Let  ns  briilg  it  to  the  intelligible  test  of  rigid  exami- 
nation ;  let  the  characters,  the  actionsi  and  the  saybga  of  Sa- 
tan and  Lucifer  be  scrutinized.  Does  Satan  in  any  instance 
openly  or  covertly  accuse  the  Scriptural  narrative  of  false- 
hood or  duplicity  ?  Does  he  hesitate  to  appear  or  act  as  the 
tempter  of  the  woman  ?  does  he  pretend  to  himself  to  have 
a  good  motive  for  so  doing  X  does  ne  in  a  single  passage  deiljr 
or  doubt  the  goodness,  the  justice,  the  greatness^  the  iU'* 
finite  happiness,  the  essential  unity  of  God  ?  does  he  e>rer 
(itnd  this  is  the  main  diflerence)  impute  the  evil  of  this  world 
fo  God,  and  by  implication  ascribe  to  himself  the  wish  of  dif* 
fusing  good  and  happiness  to  mankind  i  It  is  almost  wasting 
time  io  quote  a  few  of  the  thousand  passages  which  sho# 
that  the  direct  contrary  of  alt  these  is  the  truth. 

• 

»  i— pride  and  worse  ambitiett  th»#  me  dOWp, 
Warring  in  heaven  against  heaven's  matchless  Kmg.  iv. 

—all  bis  good  proved  ill  in  me^ 
And  wrought  but  mahce.  iT. 

.Mh4tt  Ood  hi  heaven 
Is  dmMPr  3^  Mltends  to  ttU«  tx. 

^'^  gtmd  to  axt  becbmes 
Bane.  iz. 

fbr  only  iii  destroying  1  find  ease 

Termor fd^tlettUioughts.  ix. 

'MkoughtSy  whither  have  ye  led  me!  with  what  sweet 

Compulsion  thus  transported,  to  forget 

What  hither  brought  us;  ha^,  aot  loVe ;  nor  hope 

Of  ParacHse  far  hell,  hope  here  to  taste 

Of  pleasure ;.  but  all  pleasure  to  destroy* 

^im  fHMK  Is  ill  ddMKiyit^g ;  4Ui«r  Joy 


^^  Lord  BfrQtC$  SardangpakOi,  M^ 

So  farewell  hope,  and  with  hope  farewell  feac* ' 
Eirewell  remorse :  all  good  to  ine  is  lost; 
EvU,  be  thou  my  good.  iv. 

And 

< 

To  do  aught  good  never  will  be  our  task^ 
But  ever  to  do  ill  our  sole  delighi.  iv." 

ButLuQifer  does  eU  thia»  and  more  than  this ;  he  I^  traiia* 
furiD^  into  the  semblance  of  an  Ailgel  of- Light,  andtiie 
Ainugbty  Jehovah  is  made  to  be  what  Christtana  and  7ew5 
PAkeLpcifer  to  be — a  tortarer  becaase  tortured,  a  creator 
pf  misery,  bepanpe  infinitely  miserable  hiinself.  He  says^ 
thfit  he  ' 

^*  —dares  look  the  omnipotent  tyrant  in 
His  everlasting  face,  and  tell  him  that 
His  evil  is  not  good*** 

It  is  impossible  to  quote  every  speech  of  Satan  to  show 
that  he  never  transgresses  these  prescribed  bounds ;  we  can 
only  just  say,  what  every  one  knows,  that  three  parts  of 
Paradise  Lost  are  taken  up  with  rapturous  praises  of  the 
Deity  in  every  shape  of  hymn,  meditation,  prayer,  and  nar- 
ration ;  and  we  may  hint,  even  to  Lord  B.  uie  folly  of  sap* 
posing,  that  Milton  should  write  a  book,  which,  accordiar 
to  him,  militates  most  directly  against  tfae  very  design  and 
fondest  wish  of  Milton's  own  heart.  We' have  it  on  record 
in  his  own  words,  that  his  chief  motive  for  undertaking  that 
immortal  poem,  was  to  do  something  for  the  glory  of  Grod ; 
0T,  as  he  ^ings,  in  t^e  first  page-- 

if — to  assert  Eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men/' 

We  chs^lenge,  in  return,  the  production  of  a  single  pas* 
/iaff€),  from  the  first  line  to  the  last  of  Paradise  Lost,  which 
wul  ej^cite  in  the  mind  of  any  re^onable  creature  the  most 
transient  feeling  of  profaneness. 

But  independently  of  the  criterion  of  Milton's  example,  it 
i$  quite  manifest,  that  no  dramatic  conception  can  be  more 
totally  false  and  imperfect  than  this  is  of  Satan's  imaginable 
thoughts  and  words. 

'^  — if  he  ^  n^ade 
As  he  saith — which  I  kpow  not,  nor  bdievd-*-*' 

How  is  this  doubt,  uncertainty,  or  dbbelief^  consistent  with 
tb^t  double  portion  of  angelic  knowledge  which  we  conpeire 
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this  spirit  ta  bave  possessed .  npoD  a  ^object  on  wUoh  the 
Aortal  before  him  coald  have  returned  him  a  decisive  an^ 
BwerP  For  Cain,  fresh  from  the  hand  of  his  Creator,  and 
liYJng  in  the  more  immediate  neighbourhood  of  heaven,  most 
aorely  have  known  a  trath  which  even  heathens,  in  after  iiges, 
held  and  propagated,  that  God  made  heaven  and  eactband 
all  things  that  were  therein.  Milton,  with  admirable  judg- 
ment, introduces  Satan,  in  his  address  to  the  Son,  as  master 
of  this  knowledge,  and  makes  it  the  very  spring  of  all  the 
terrible  passions,  which  he  blends  together  in  that  astonisb* 
ing  passage,  which  is  the  extremest  verge  of  the  andaeity  of 
the  rebel's  discoprse. 

'*  Ab|  wherefore ;  he  deserv'd  no  such  return 

From  me,  whom  he  created  what  I  was 
.    In  that  bright  eminence,"  &c. 

'  Again,  Lord  B.  will  not  deny,  that  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment at  least  Satan  is  declared  to  have  been  the  tempter  of 
am  first  parents  to  thefr  fatal  transgression ;  and  yet  he  makes 
this  Being  of  all  infinite  knowledge  deny  this  met,  because 
be,  Lord  B*  does  not  so  interpret  a  chapter  in  the  Book  of 
Crenesis. 

Is  the  result  then  parallel  or  contrast  ?  Is  it  Milton  and 
Byron,  or  Milton  verws  Byron  ?  Is  the  passage  from  which 
we  quoted  a  few  awfiilly  blasphemous  words  in  Cain,  (which 
yet  is  by  no  means  the  most  flagrant  in  the  piece),  that  fair 
dramatic  representation  allowable  in  a  free  and  Christian 
country,  or  is  it  an  unprecedented  effort  of  perverted  and 
perverting  profanenessf  Did  it  become  the  judges  of  a  na- 
tion, where  Christianity  is  part  of  the  common  law  of  the 
land,  to  protect  this  work  or  not  ?  Would  it  be  tyranny  or 
inquisitorial  persecution  to  prosecute  the  author  and  pub* 
lisber  of  this  work,  and  tct  amerce  them  heavily  ? 

Bat  we  shall  be  told  that  all  this  is  prejudice ;  that  although 
we  might  differ  in  our  opinions  *  materially  upon  the  meti^ 
physical  portion  of  the  work,'  yet,  if  we  were  not  '  blinded 
by  baseness  and  bigotry/  we  should  highly  admire  the  poetry 
of.  the  publication.  Blinded  by  baseness  and  bigotry  1  This 
i^,;vory  ^^l  indeed ;  and  from  whom  does  this  imputation 
proceed  ?  From  the  pure  and  the  liberal  ?  Is  it  no  bigotry  to 
maintain  theory  against  fact?  Is  it  no  bigotry  to  turn  the 
back  upon  earnest  inquiry,  and  to  open  the  ears  to'sneerinff 
and  sarcasm  alone  ?-  Is  it  no.  bigotry  to  set  up' the  restless  and 
distufl>f 4jpPW^^4^'^^  ^^  '^^^  before  the  undonbted  .testi* 
A^oi^y.of  ,|GiQd  Almigh^  I  Is  it  no  baseness  to  see  the  mighty 
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oeeflB  ebbing  and  flowfng  by  nnyvterimti  intptnlie,  to  ^rtiefc 
'Ae  gfiopt  sttn  ran  bitf  appointed  cottrse,  to  ga^e  tipon  tkt 
lAoYiag  noon,  or  the  deep  majesty  of  ao  inteflonat  lai^t, 
irben  the  fhrMament  is  blusiag  with  golden  ftres,  ted  ddt 
•^eaetale  the  one  Causer  and  Preserver  of  all  of  them  ?  1$  it 
tt#  baaeneM  to  possess  the  fairest  gifts  of  Bfe,  and  to  cirrae 
'A^  Oher  of  them ;  to  have  genhis  and  intelleetiftl  jKNrer 
1>eyond  tfie  common  rate,  and  to  make  no  other  nse  or  theim 
t«t  to  slattder  and  blaspheme  the  merdfal  and  graoiooi 
€}reafter  of  them  with  more  disttngnished  atrocity  T  Are  none 
of  these  baseness  and  bigotry  ?  No !  llhese  are  libmnfity  mid 
pnrity !  Bat  when  one  who  has  been  bornaad  bre^  in  a  kA- 
gion  which  he  loves  and  veneratesi  which  he  sees.haSt  even 
as  it  is,  converted*  the  nations  from  darkness  to  lif^t,  and 
whieb»  if  it  were  allowed  its  due  sway,  would  make  mea 
saints  upon  earth ;  a  religion,  which  he  knows  mast  have 
come  from  God  with  the  same' certainty  tbttt  he  knoWa  tiMre 
is  such  a  book  as  Cain  ;  and  thsit  hopd  Byron  wiot«  it  i  a 
religionr  ia  the  canse  of  wluck  be  has  been  ealislad  a  aetdiar, 
and  wliicb  he  liaa  sworn  to  maintain  to  luadisatkis  whaaisask 
•an  one  resents  the  iasidioos  plettings  and  this  opeik  aflapks 
of  apostates,  and  does  bis  utmost  in  a  lawful  way  to  espose 
<the  oaa'and  dewiaDce  the  other;  when  he  neilaea  t»  he  gui- 
led  by  a  specious  external,  and  acorns  •  to  bmter  ooww% 
praise  for  contemptnoos  forbearance;,  thenr Ike  magaBiBa»  «f 
infidelity  are  exhaasted  to  evetwhelm  Urn  ^  then  he  asafi  aft- 
pect 

**  jQaicquid  hsbent  telorum  annamentaria—.^  ' 

What  ia  it  to  ns  ftait  Lord  B.  (deads  wfth  mawkish  inetm- 
sisteaisy^  that  hef  is  an  aristocrsft  and  wishes  not  for  a  tevoAar- 
tlbn  ?  Are  hia  attacks  bpon  lawful  antltotftf  connteiMtted;  hy 
such  imbecility  ?  Are  his  arrows  less  sHam  or  Iea9  veuomoitt 
n  tint  aeeount?  Do^  not  thdse  kind  or  declamtions  even 
ikaliier  the^  shift  for  a  longer  and  a.  surer  flight  ?  It  h  a  tof- 
¥elbni#  fhiiiif  indeed,  that  a  Peer  of  England,  the  frst  of  nai- 
ttons'  npos  earth,  should  wish  for  a  revelation  whieh^wodd 
dasik  him  into  the  dirt ;  so  is  it  mahnellote  ttaC  he  sBoidd 
hate  hia  own  native  landi  lly  from  the  sight  of  Ids  ftdlow  cmm^ 
tranen^  and  permit  the  dregs  dl  LfmAott  only  to  odl  hhi 
imad*  When  these'  Ibibgs  are  tme  of  a  man;  any  flfaig'  Ml 
every  thing  miay  be  tme  of  him.  We  cannot  stand  to  wt|^ 
mecires'  and  oirettmatatices  wlien  a  thief  is*  .tAeir  .fls^taiklb 
dMtete^/  Lonfr  B.  may  be  the  dnpe  or  Ifte  tM  of  dtbemftr 
wflM^eknew ;  be iMy«  npon  cool  cubirikfiaU^  kittatf  W 


.ii|«k  W#nt  A9  tbo  or^otiw  pf  .tli«  tootB  teco  of  the  mob 
fgiliwt  tb«  biW )  Ji9  »Kay  iwipeet  CfariaiiaBtty  in  Im  alianWr ; 
)i9  may  do  aU  tbiai  but  ho  Am  wriilofi  ^  Don  Jiuni  T  lie  km 
HfriiMm  "  Marjteo  FoMoro  r  and  bo  ikflf  vritton  *'  CUo  r 
.  Tbo  pooplo  of  JEb3gla«d  fW  aa  eoiiiiwtly  aenaiUo  peopio; 
.kboj  nmy  have  Ibeir  atonns  and  tbeir  ebiUlitions ;  bat  those 
aoom  aitfaaido  within  the  oooipaas  of  their  utkutabla  oonstltii^ 
i)iipii>.  aod  leave  the  naUon  an  aoeomte  jodge  of  its  emu  m^ 
terests.  This  nation  was  never  in  the  wrong  on  that  poMiC 
.for  any  f  real  time ;  the  maehine  nmy  be  diserderedy  h«t  there 
ii  1^  aelf*a4J03tiAg  spring  in.  the  heart  of  it,  whose  elastioity 
ja  ianncihle*  The  statesoien  of  this  nation  will  »et  be 
.fooled  by  the  ravinga  and  the  ranlings  abont  Greek  or  Ame- 
•ri«ap  fraedoDi  ont  of  their  owm  eiiperieaoed  liberties ;  the 
.|iUbor9  and  mothers  of  this  nation  will  not  give  np  theaiselvea 
.and  their  ohftldrea  to  the  dominion  of  enis  or  two  petsoas, 
whose  writings  are  the  anmanly  eShaiona  of  misanthropy  and 
sensuality ;  who  go  a  step  beyond  the  atheists  of  former  ages, 
throw  down  the  mask,  and  advocate  incest  npon  principles 
of  universal  Ioyo  ;  whose  voluptuousness  i«  only  to  be  de- 
fended as  the  legitimate  consequence  of  a  creed,  if  such  can 
be,  which  is  a  monstrous  compound  of  Manicheism  and  Epica« 
reaoism ;  wbpso  God  is.  the  evil  principle^  and  whoss^Bible  is 
'liUcretiiiSf  To  turn  from  the  perusal  of  these  writers  to 
Shakspeare,  Spencer,  and  Milton,  is  like  turning  from  kught 
Iq  day— from  meteors  and  clouds  to  the  light  of  the  moming 
star  and  the  blae  heaven  of  a  Jane  son-risings 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  Lord  Byron,  and  one  cannot 
refrain  from  doing  it  in  language  at  once  jgi^raver  than  our 
.own  aod  more  poetical  thatt  nis. 

**  The  angodiv  said,  reasoning  with  themselves,,  but  not 
aright,  our  life  »  shcgrt  and  tedious,  and  in  the  death  of  a 
■MB  there  is  no  remedy :  neither  was  there  any  man  known 
to  have  returned  from  the  grave.  For  we  are  born  at  all 
adventure :  and  we  shall  be  nereafter  as'  tbougb  we  had  never 
'b#oa:  for  th^  brwUv  i|i  oiii  noatiila is  as  smike,.  aiod^ a  KtUe 
spark  in  the  movjpg  of  our  heart:  vAkh  h^tag  ttXtinnisbed 
our  body  ^hall  be  tuni^d  iiiataaabea»  aadoar  spifit  shall  vanish 
a^  the  soft  air*  Come  on,  thArofore,  let  as  enjoy  thft  good 
tbiogs  ihs^t  are  present :  and  let  us  apeediliir  u^e  the  crealures 
like  up  11^  yoath*  I^et  us  fiU  onasrives  wiih  €os%  wine 
and  oiatments.:  aad  let  bp  fk(ymer  of  thO'Springr  paaab}  us: 
let  OS,  crown  ourselves  with  rose-budsji  before  they  bo 
withered :  let  pone  of  us  go  without  hi^  part,  of  our  liolop- 
iooivsness :  let  us  let^ve  tokens  of  o.qR  ^yfiuloos^  u^  overy 
'place ;  for  this  is  our  portion,  and  our  lot  is  this.    Let  us 
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for  IImI  righteoDB ;  because  he^i^  not  for  eoY  ttifti, 
:aB4'he  is  oleaii  contraiy  toonr  doitfM :  he  npbraidMii  as  with 
oaroffefiding'.the  hw;  ancf  objecteu  to  oaridfasny  tiife  tiiUU- 
gressions*  of  oar  education.  He  professeth  to  have  the 
•knowledge  of  God :  and  he  oalleth  himself  the  child  of  the  Lord. 
'We  are  esteemed  of  him  asconnterfeits,  he  abstalnethflrem 
.par  ways  as  from  filthiness  t  he  prooc^anoeth  the  way  of  the 
just  to  be  Messed,  and  maketh  his  boast  ftat  Grod'is  his 
iiniher. 

.  *'  So^h  things  they  did  imagine,  and  w«^  deeehred :  -for 
their  own  wickedness  hath  blinded  them.  As  foi^  the  myste- 
ri^  of  God,  they  knew  them  not:  neither  hoped  they  for  the 
.wages  of  righteonsness,  nor  discerned  a  rewwd  for  blam^ 
less  souls.  -  For  God  created  man  to  beimmortal,  and  made 
him  to  be  an  image  of  his  own  eternity.  NeTortheiess^ 
Ihrovgh  envy  of  the  devil  came  death  into  the  world:  and 
they  &at  do  hold  of  his  side  do  find  it.'' 


Art.  X«  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  'Buhope, 
Clergy  f  and  Laity  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States  ^America,  in  a  General  Convention, 
held  in  St.  James's  Church  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia^ 
from  the  16th  to  the  2Ath  of  May,  1820.  8vo.  96  pp. 
Philadelphia.    1820. 

Art.  XL  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Bitkops, 
Clergy  f  and  Laity  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  m 
the  United  States  ofAmericap  in  a  Special  Genecal  Conven* 
tion,  held  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  m  the  City  of  PUladel^ 

fhia,from  the  SOth  of  October  to  the  3d  of  November,  A»D» 
821.    8vo.    56  pp.    Philadelphia.    1821. 

Art.  XII.    Sermon  on  the  Manner  in  which  the  Chmpd 

was  established,  amd  the   Christian  Church  organizid; 

preached  before  the  Qensral  Convention  of  the  Protmtani 

'  Episcopal  Cl/mrchin  the  United  States  of  America,  •oit  the 

UXst  itey  of  OcMer,  1821.    By  James  Kemp,  DJD^ 

1  Bishop  qf  tho  Protestant  Episioopal  Church  in  the  Diotese 

•    of  ^Maryland.    Sy4K    24  pp.    Philadelphiit;    18S1. 

Art.'  XIII.  Reasons  in  Favour  of  the  Geikral  Theotogiedl 

'    Seikindry,  one  of  which  were  Stated  in  the  Epist&pal  Vdn* 

veniionqf^South  Carolina:  8vo.  16pp.  Charleston.  1821. 


intU  VmUd  St»t$»  ^  Anuuritm.  Stl 

JMtT.  XIV.  Tlakofth»  TheohtAMl  SmUtulry  ijftk*  Pro- 
tutmU  Bpueopat  Ckurch  o^  ike  UnHedSUit»;  tvgftkmi 
with  am  Address  to  tkeFriuubqfReUguMtmdihe  Cimrsh. 
Second  JBflillion,.    8to.  .JS4pp.    Hartford,  <(Coiiiieeticiit>. 

.   1820.    :  ,  -■  '       •. 

Art.  XV«    Inttodwstory  Discourse  delivered   at    New^] 

htwen^  at  the  Opening  of  the  Theological  Seminarg  of  the' 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  Sefh- 

tember  13,  1820.    By  Samuel  H.  Turner,  Professor  of 

Theologg  in  the  Institution.  8vo.  32  pp.  Hartford.  1820. ' 

Art.  XYI.    An  Address  to  the  Biennial  Convention  of  the 
'  Eastern  Diocese^  assembled  in  Newport  Rhode  Island^ 
September  27th,  A.I>i  1820.   ^  By  Alexander  VietsQrifi*^ 
wold;  D. J).  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  .  (Gospel  Advocate)  •  * 

Art.  XVII.  A  Pastoral  Letter,  addressed  to  the  Membertr 
of  the.  Protestant.  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  flastem  Di»*^ 
ces^.  By  the  Right  Rev.A.  A.  Oriswold,  D.D.  Bisiwp  of. 
the  Diocese.    Svo.    68  pp.    Bostpn,    1821*.  « 

Art.  XVIII.  A^Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut :  delivered 
at  the  Cowventioti  of  the  Church  in  [thel  said  State,  in  St.- 
John^s  Ckurch  at  Jraterhurvy  on  Wednesday  theQih  Day^ 
afIune,AJDAS2l.  By  Thomas  Church Brownell,D.D.' 
iL.D.  Bishop,  of  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut.  {Gospel 
Advocate^  for  September  and  Ootobery  1831,  BostonJ* 

Ik  a  late  volame  of  onr  Joamal  *  we  presented  to  our  readers 
ail  account  of  the  Constitution,  8cc.  of  the  Protestant  Epis-^ 
copal  Church  in  the  American  Union :  we  then  adverted  to 
Ibe  growing  numbers  and  respectability  of  its  members,  and' 
llie  publications  at  the  head  of  this  article  have  presented  us^ 
with  many  additional  particulars,  ^jan  abstract  of  which  we 
think  will  be  perused  with  equal  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

I.  The  Eastern  Diocese  comprises  the  Churches  in  the 
Stales  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Miissachusetts;  Vermont^ 
and  Rhode  Island :  over  tins  Diocese  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Onwold  continues  to  preside. 

\4  The  Churchy  in  tni9  State  of  Maine,  which  for  many 
years  had  become  generally  depressed  and  almost  extinct,  has' 
widiin  a  fcw  years  assumed  a  more  flourishing  aspect.     It 
consists  of  two  oongregations^  under  the  pastoral  care  of  two 
Ministers,  whose  labours  are  stated  to  have  succeeded  to  the 
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ttlMt  •r'th#  IMMU  captfitatiow  <tf  4m^  JHenAl  ^  il^ 

ia  lUi  Slaitoi  th0n6ttb€t8  of  wkkh  QofitiiiM  tb  ittcrMse:  in 
the  ¥acaat  Clmrehei.  reiigioos  services  are  geaetMj  ptT- 
fofUMd  by  lay  read&rs,  and  occasioaanj  tbey  la?e  beeir  &« 
vourad  with  tbe  i8tK)ars  of  liiMionarie«« 

A4  MaiSQahu§$iis0  The  Chiireh  ia  ibis  State  oantinac^  in 
ai  flouriitbiiig  a  sitoatioii  as  it  waa  ^t  the  time  of  tfae  aieetiag 
oAIm  laat  gmaral  GoiiTCiitiom  a  very  g.ett«fal  attatttiott  ia  (tldd 
to  the  observance  of  the  Canons  and  Rabrics^  ancl  (with  bat 

nfetr  exceptions}  to  the  estabfished  naages  of  tlie  Cbiwdi. 
rge  and  ehgant  stone  ^Bacch,  of  wbtch  tbe  Kev*  Samoel 
FVarmer  JBtyis,  D.I)*  has  been  chosen  Bector,  has  iately 
been  completed  in  ttte  town  of  Boston  ;  besides  which  a  few 
Willi  eoagii^^ow  hate  beefreoBeetetf  hi  other  towns.  It^ 
MS  eenteophitie#  to^  estabHsh^m^trionsr  for  sitctr  smBlI  poitroto 
of  the  VWtestaHt  Bftifeopal  (Unttaxama  MSt&fa  be  fotmdPin 
many  parts  of  IM9  Stale* 

4*  V^rmomik  Ffoa^Hle  poroAki  r^arts  ptH^aotoA  to*  fiiA 
JlawMiiConvaatian  of  tb^Pn^ailaa*  JEpiaeopatClMm&ia. 
tkk  State  aa  tke.97lfi  rf  J[antf>  ItSl^  it  ^pawls'  that  the 
CJbkfrch*  atao^aatea^eattpeiiad^  had  lean  niaaa  latiariag« 
^a«diBaw  Chnfahatf  wes»  jwpteseated  ik  Cottf  datkw  ^  «ad 
i|  socieiy  has  been* aagftiriaed^  ttooi^act  of  whieh  ia  tei ^m* 
ploy  MftSisiaaeriBi>  iti  the  vaaaub  ehilMllf»  afi  4|io  Bpiaaipal 
Commanion  within  this  State. 

&  Rhode  Island.  Increased  attaahmaiit  to  the  Episeopal^ 
Communion*  ao^  an  exemplary  attention  to  mpral  aaid.ni^p^ 
ous  duties,  indieate  the  prosperous  aa4  flaariahing  cainditiaft 
of  (he  Church  fn  this  State.  One  new  Ghnrcb  baa  bea» 
erected':  Sunday  Schools  have  been^  establisbed  in  aU  tbe  coa^ 
Sregations^  and  tlie  number  of  conmunicaats  haa  very  acMMa- 
aerabh  iacreased.  "  It  is  beCeVedtbat  in  no  one  of  tte 
Unffed  States  are  the  order«r  worshqix  and  roies  eif  me 
Bpiscepal^  Churchi.  Bettev»  or  more  oaiToaiBly  rs^giB^afi.^^,,-  . 
'  IT.  Caniefiiieui.  Since  tbe  CreiieralrConventk)n.o£]9l^:t. 
do  'material  change  has  taken  ptace*  ^h^JtMtm  MmiB 
chiales  of  the  Annual  Conventioas»  evfuce-a  aa^ai^t JMH^ase 
of  the  Cburcfi  in  (bis  Dioioeser  to  the  Epiaaopala  ef.«iikiah 
tfie  Blg^f  Bev»  Dr.  T«C  Bro^irnall  baa  Beaantl^r  beenrjaiaia 
crated.  tTnder  his  Sfinistrations*  tbe  Cbuad^  bm«|Nreg|Ma» 
siv^ly  increased  in  piety^numbera,.and  isespeotabslitgf^^aiMt 
his  consecrationi  a  number  of  Churches  has  been  visRed  ita^tit 
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in  ii€  UniUd  Siai0$  of  Am$ri^.  !M 


ill  tbeyMT  Mween/QBe  182^  and  Ifiai^HMBiabopiidi 

liir^d  the  ^poatolio  rite  of  ConfirauttioD  to^  mfht  kwmdrwdami 
tUriu^mM  peiBoos ;  ud  eonworatttd  tw»  CbofelMM.  A  Sck 
•Mty  lias  reocoti  J  been  institoted  in  tbis  Diocese,  for  the  pttH 
motion  of  Christian  Knowledge;  the  great  objecf^  of  wDiehr 
arci  to  distribnte  the  Bible  gratuitooAly  to  the  poor,  to  diase* 
Qilnate  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  Religioiu  TraAtag. 
and  also  to  support  Missionaries.  In  his  Charge  to  tba  Con-* 
mention,  held  at  Waterbnry,  Jane  6tb  and  7th«  1821|  the 
Bishop  beari  the  following  testimony  to  the  oharaoter  of  his 
Clergy, 

^  Brtthfttty  I  have  now  risited  nearly  all  the  parishes  mtbtsdio*- 
<Ma,  £v«f)r  whace  I  have  been  receirad  with  a  kiiidness  and  as 
j»|^<^  hi^y:  gialilyiiig  lo  my  ieeUaga  Gonotniiog  the  geMfal 
prosperity  of  the  Church,  it  nlay  be  cwficult  to .  decUb  with  coaft- 
denoe ;  but  from  the  best  observations  and  inquiries  which  I  h^ve 
been  able  to  meke^  her  friends  hare  no  reason  to  despond.  She 
gaems  ^  be  gvadaidly  enburfing  her  borders^  and  '  streugjehening 
bap  slahgs/  while,  a|  the  same  tnne,  there  appears  to  he  an.  in. 
Sisaihig  degree  of  ptety  and  zeal  among;  her  members.  Rer  cTergv 
ase  evoijr  imre  aealoos  and  Ibithfiil.  I  make  tbis  observation  wuti 
the  more  satisftietieB,  as*  I  have  fbrmerfy  heard  tJkem  charged  from 
abioad  with  eeUbiess  and  indlfierence.    Nothing  but  imorancei.  oir 

V  ptejadtee,  could  have  suggested  the  imputation.   It  is  my  fulf 

iotlim>  that  if  there  exists,  fti  anj  part  of 


anj  ^art  of  our  country,  a  Dody 
of  dargjp  who,  by- their  hiboura  and  pnVations,  their  industry  and 
fidelity,  approach  to  the  model  of  the  primitive  lyes  of  the  cniirch, 
aoob  matt  are  so  be  found  among  the  episcopaf  cTergy  of  Connectl-. 
em.  To-  easmv  the  coatiaued  prosperity  and  advancement  of  the 
ChoMh,  netMng  ik  wanting,  with  tne  blessiog  of  Heaven,  but  the 
oentittued  aeatand  perseverance  of  her  frien£.  There  is  nothing 
ha  the  eifeumsfances  af  the  times,  which  can  warrant  a  relaxation 
of  eteher.  On  the  centrary,  the  excitement  with  regard  to  rell* 
ffk)R|  wMeh  seema  to  nrevm  through  the  greater  part  of  the  State,, 
nmmhaa  ground  to  tnefrvendsof  the  Church  fbr  the  exercise  of 
»  Biope  espeeia^dq;ree  of  vigilance.  From  the  clergy^  in  a  pavti* 
aialar  mannerv  it  cBih  fbr  increased  watchfribiess  and  zeal.  The 
prasent  i»  cseitaMy  a  period  when  peopTe,  in  generd"^  at'ti  mora 
ilspnsnd  than  asatu,  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  religTon.  Not 
Ijaw  wfi  have  reason  to  believe  there  is  any  special  effusion  ot 
tllw  SpihteofOod^  in  any  paitictdttr  regbn:  but  die  excitemient 
ipllifeh^has>  bee&  raited  in  Uie  community,  has  Jled  peopfe  to  aive. 
inaso  heed  to  those  ardhiary  itafluenees  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to 
thssa  eidinsry  means- of  grace>  which  are  at  all  times  dispensed  iii 
aneh  measare  as  to  enaMe  aH,  who  will  co-operate  with  them,  to 
worh  oattfidr  sdvation,  through  the  merits' of  the  Redeemer.  But 
if  thepeophi  are  disposed  to  hrar,  and  to  inquire,  whaiever  may  be 
Ao'caasei  H  ladie  especial  duty  of  the  dergy  to  warn  and  to  r 
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siruct.  Mpce  eipecUiliy  »  4bia  tbeic  duty,  tt  ihe  p«e«qiitpp€fM> 
Ibat  tbey  may  guard  their  flocks  ftom  the^eluBioo^  nui$  frroira  o# 
igDorant  teachers,  and  lead, the  ioquiring  mind  to  just  and  rational 
^ews  of  that  way  of  aaivatipn  revealed  in  the  goi^ief." — Gospd 
4<it)pai/^  On^o^er^  182i»  p^  314. 

Upon  th6  whole,  the  greatest  harmouv-pr^valU  among  the 
'  oicijgy  and  laity  of  Connecticat,  and  this  iDioc^se  ip  at  present 
more  flddrishing  than  at  any  former  period.     •   . 

in!  New  Yvrk.  The  report  presented  to  the  Geueral 
Convention  in  1820,  states  the  progress  of  the  Church  in  this 
Diocese. ,  The  number  of  organized  congregations  is  118  (an 
increase  of  three  since  the  year  1817)  and  tae  hiimber  of  flie 
Clergy  is  seventy-one^  twenty-four  of  whom  had  been  ordaiaed 
Deacons,  and  fourteen  Priests.    Five  hew  Churches  haETer 

been  .consecrated.  '  .  ' 

••        ■  ..."  .  '  • 

*^  No  small  share  of  the  prosperity  of  this  dioceaec  is  tb  be  at- 
.cribed  to  mlssipnary  services.  The  number  of  labourers  at  presietnt. 
engaged  in  them  is  fifteen.  The  peculiar  situation  of  the  immeay 
portion  of  the  diocese,  formed  by  the  western  district  of  the  SWi^ 
renders  thesie  services  indispensable,  and  should  excite  our  biA- 
ihren  in  New  York  to  increasing  exertions  in.tbetr  support ;  wbikit 
tlie  ^milarity  of  coses  between  that  section  of  theit.  Slate  ajpdih^i. 
new  States  and  territories  of  our  Union,  should  comoiand  for  Hsyim 
qeryiccs,  as  intimately  connected  with  the  duty  of  extending  iiii%' 
sionary  labours  to  the  latter,  the  approbation  <H^the  Church  gepft- 
rally.  .       . 

'  '*  It  is  proper  that  we  here  notice  the  efibrts  niade  by  our.briH 
tiilren  of  this  diocese,  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the^lndianty 
ivithin  the  borders  of  their  State.  TheX)neida:  tribe  have  now  a 
Inndsome  and  commodlouiB  church,  and  are  still  enjoying  the  fidthr 
ftf  services  of  their  licensed  catechist  and  lay-reader,  Mr.  Etaflsar. 
WilUams,  who  is  himself  of  Indian  extraction,  and^acandi^brt^'^r. 
holy  orders.  He  leads  their  devotion  in  their  churcb*  by  tha  li^  -ilf 
a  translaiion  of  our  lituigy  into  the  Mohawk  Ifiagj^M^ga ;  in  wfaMj^ 
th?y  join  with. every  appearance  of  devout  atteiition»  and  wit^tte. 
Aill  effect  of  proper  participation.  A  young  Ipdi.%p  flf  thr  ftnuiiitqpi 
tribe,  sqp  or  a  chiefj  who  was  killed  in  tna  service  of  .tl|e  IJjiJIni 
States,  during  the  last  war,  is  now.makiog  suitable,  ft^flgttis^fif- 
devoting  ardent  piety,  great  zeal,  anii  natural  .talaatii  ^j^iffffftf^gff^ 
spectable  order,  to  the  wprk^^f  m  mini^ry  imipn^liil  Q^nftaryiMa.; 
^  The  congregation  of  this  diocc^tecpiye  fVfi^enf;^vjai|^^g^ 
thb  bishop:  The  dergy  kre  generally  distingui^lu4  &r  ''^  "  * 
tidiis  observancebf  the  canons  andrubVids  of  the  C^iirc^^,,' 
la  iedn}uild6on'  with  their  pastors,  liave  formed^um^^ 
lio&rror  distributing  ^e  Holy  Bible,  the  book  igt^aaiaMffi^^ 
and^tftfier  iipproved  relfgioifs  books  ^d  ^acjbs^^  J^  iuu^|fISfi(  6$^; 
stastical  authonry  in  the  suQpoft  of  miswonari^]  i^  fbr.tW. 
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1V«  Nkm  Jersey.  jPmp  Aha  Joiii;ftal  of  ihe  tbirtjrfeigiilk 
Amwiai  XSoDveotMa)  lield  A«g^st  31  anA  -SSI*  1821 ,  it  appem 
4tiiU  4h«rt  are  now  wkbiB  tbts  Dioceae*  fdurlei^n  O^rgymen, 
vixv  tfie  Bishop,  «ieo  tPiesbylers,  aiid  tlir^e  Deacons ;  and  thai 
Ikete  i^e  Twenty-^ vse  coD^regatJonf,  (besidefl  t^ielewEpiaca* 
pailaM  «caiteri5d  in  AinWdi,  'Woodbury,  ai^d  some  ptiiar 
iowDS/)  Afl(eMi  of  jvhom  '^vi^y  the  stated  imniflitratioQs  of 
dev^ymeotf  ^fUe  reist  are  icept  alive  by  Iha  'occasional  vijils 
of  Misnbnaries,  and  by  4(ie  practice  of  iiaving  the  service  >ojf 
ifttf  Church',  and  also  a ^i^rnqn^  read  regularly  every  Sujidaf^ 
^8ome  fiime  end  respectable  member  of /tbese  litUe  flocks, 
^e  'Ootice  Ibis  £ict  with  peculiar  pleasore,  becaase  it  aflfords 
«  striking  i>roof' that  the  LUurgy  ameianily  used  will  pre.^ 
^epve  4ihe  ijkur^h  in  tike  worst  6f  times.  Xhis  indeed  has  ^ean 
strikingly  evinced  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  origanally 
^aeltieil  by  tbej&wedesand  Dntdb/and,  when  it  iiecame  an 
fiftgflish'pravinoey  inhabited  chiefly  by  Quakers  and  Baptiats, 
it  was^BOt  witil  ^  year  1704»  that  ai^y  congregation  existed 
4faare  in  cobimmiioB  with  the  ^horoh  of  £f:tgland.  IQThen  tiia 
^tevsatolionary  war  4U>BimeDced,a  lew  seattfured  congregations 
diadbeen formed  imder  nix  or  seven  iMissionaties,  sent  ovmr 
by  the'vienerable  Society  jtor  profagatii^g  thbjGosprx^. 
'vllnat  erent  operated  ihere  as  it  did  in  every  other  part  of 
\Ame.i^ica.  Qlbe  connexion  of  .theChnroh  of  England  .with  the 
Ifitate.  led  to  the  persecntion  of  the  .flooks,  and  the  4lispei8- 
caion  <rf*  the  ahepherds.  The  destitate  .copgregations,  (like 
•fliqkly  hot-house  plants)  witheced  under  ,the  .united  aiifl 
tiehilngiaAueiices.of  desertion,  poverty,  and  reproach*  in 
•Ihi^  ebndition  they.oontinued  to  preserve  a  faint  and  iremu- 
•loastlile,  even>tiU  the  present  tune.  H^e  fisst  fiishop  of  Ne# 
fimtaey,  was  consecrated  in  1816,  at  .which  .time  there  were 
flMhaeiy\8aficiettl  Gle^gymen  in  the  Diocese,  to  constittite  the 
asaMMDiMl  number  of  eleqtoi^.  Compared  with  this  state  of 
thfngB,  the  progress  of  the  Church  has  been  rapid,  .though  it 
Aha  tonnAhd  principatty.in  the  ce,yhral. of  decayed  and  idesti- 
ttote  oom;regatioiiB. 

V.  nnneylvania.    Over  this  Diocese  presides  the  .yene- 

.talfle  Sishop  White,  the  survivor  of  the  two  who  were  conse- 

crated  in  1787*9  at  Xiambeth,  and  who  is  now  itlie  senior 

•Bishop  of  the  Americaii  Episcopal  Cboieb.    Thiity  .Clergy- 

meji.haye.the  care.of  tha  Churches  in  tbis.Diaeete/  Binoe 
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the  doQVeDttoii  ori817,  five  new  Cbnrchas  baye  beeii  oolis^ 
crated ;  Uie  foQadations  of  tliree  others  have  been  laid ;  and, 
between  1817  and  1820,  Hie  Bishop  ordained  sixteen  Deacons 
4uid.Dine  Priests ;  and,  in  the  year,  ending  in  Afay^  IfiSl^  inm 
riJDeacon,  and  fonr  Presbyters  were  ordained.  The  interest  of 
.iwligion  is  increasing  in  this  State,  where  there  is  a  Prayer 
Bodt  Society  in  foil  operation^  which  however  has  been 
wiriigeil  to  so^>end  its  gratnitous  distribution,  and  to  Umit  ils 
sncertions  to  the  sale  of  the  book  at  a  very  low  price.  The 
Snnday  Schools,  and  Female  IVaot  Society,  centinae  to 
ionrisb  a  the  Missionary  Society  of  this  Diocese  has  been  dor<* 
jnant,  in  the  expectation  of  being  merged  in  the  General  Mis- 
sionary Society,  which  has  recently  been  established  nnder 
the  authority  of  the  General  Convention :  and,  although  th^ 
Society^  for  the  advancement  of.Chris1iaiiity  has  suffered  frooi 
;the  pressure  of  the  times,  yet  it  has  exerted  itself  to  the  ex- 
tent *of  its  resooroes. 

The  Churches  in  the  State  of  Delawart  are  onder  the  an- 
.perintendence  of  Bishop  White,  and  are  recovering  (worn  the 
low  state  in  which  they  were  at  the  General  Cenveotion  of 
1817.  According  to  the  R^ort,  presented  in  1820,  there 
are  four  officiating  Clergymen,  fourteen  Churches,  and  abeot 
SOO  Commanicants.  Several  of  the  coogregatiinis  have  made 
considerable  exertions  to  repair  their  places  of  worship* 

.VI.  Maryland.  The  Diocese  of  this  State  consisto  of  the 
'Bishop,  thirty-eight  Presbyters,  ten  Deacons,  and  aaxty-oiie 
parisbies,  several  of  which  coniain  one  or^saove  Chapeb  sf 
•Ease.  In  consequence  of  defective  retoms  Irom  -many  of  the 
'parishes,  the  reports  of  communicants,  baptisms,  marriages 
and  funerals  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained :  bat  our  readeia 
wffl  team  with  pleasure  that  in  this  State,  the  Church  is  upon 
'the  whole,  improving  in.  numbers  of  ititMipeni  membevs, 
whose  devout  and  exemplary  conduct  has  not  oiriy  cnnsed 
the  principles  of  the  Church  to  be  better  nndefstood 
fonnerly,  but  has  also  removed  prcjyudices  whioh'were 
rentertaibed  agaiast  it. 

VII.  Virginia.    Though  an  Annual  Convention  of  Ah 

Diocese  was  held  in  1821,  yet  as  no  partieulars  reapMMh^ 

-liieincrease  of  the  Church  havebe^  conimnnioated  to  iii,  a 

notice  of  its  actual  state  must  be  drawn  fr^m  tkefiSeploH 

made  to  the  General  Convention  of  1880.  *  A  conhHIeraMe 

^  number*  of  new  congregations  has  been  formed,  and  the  vad- 

'  oas  religious  sorietiea  formed  in  this  State  by  the^-Mettfaeis 

*nif1fairClrareh.  are  llqttitihing.  

^  J'.^l^MVhvcr  rsgidsr  awygatians  is  about  a^»«id  of 
offcisting  ministera  thinjr.    Xh^  mosi  dalightfiil  ttn^^nrsib 


MINI04  I)m^  miaiaicf s.  a  ttrong  atta«hmfot  binds  ibem  and  ti^ 
QOQ|;<ag.atioo8  together.  The  conduct  of  communicaDU  is  becom- 
fog  more  and  more  seridus  and  consisteat ;  and  Tery  few  are  noi^ 
to  be  found,  who  bring  reproach  upon  Religion  and  the  Chdrch  by 
Immoralities,  or  an  attendance  upon  the  vain  and  sinful  stoiuse- 
tttents  of  the'world.  The  services  of  the  Church  are  more  putnctiu- 
iHyand  feeidoosly  observed,  and  promise  to  be  esteemed  in  prD|ioi^ 
iibn  aa  they  are  dal^  aodentood.  The  ordinanee  of  baptismespitf- 
^oialyi  wbidi  bas  huliertd  been  so  neglected,  or  lightly  mdpt^ 
'fjUumely  pcrfimned,  begins  to  excite  the  mora  seriousv  attentioaof 
•Hie  dergy  and  laity ;  whereas  the  directions  of  the  rubric  ei^joHi 
4shB  most  public  and  solemn  performance  of  it,  where  the  prayers  qf 
the  whole  congregation  may  be  obtauied,  it  has  been,  too  qqa- 
iomary,  either  mough  a  false  modesty  or  irreligious  indifierence*  to 
prevail  iqx>n  ministers  to  disobey  the  rubric,  and  let  down  the  ordi- 
nance to  a  mere  private  ceremony,  which  has  often  been  accompa- 
nied with  unbecoming  frivolity  and  mirth.  The  impiety  of  such  a 
proceeding  now  appears  in  its  true  colours ;  and  a  reformation  has 
already  begun  and  considerably  advanced,  which,  it  is  hoped,  wfll 
be  aided  and  supported  by  the  general  voice  of  the  Chureh/'— 

^Journal  of  General  Convention^  1820/  p.  35. 

• 

'  The  stftte  of  North  CaroUnd  ia  placed  under  the  epiaeopal 
;«Mre,of  ]Dr.  Moore,  the  Bishop  of  Virginia.  The  favourf^- 
iMfli  pnMq>ect8  which  hegaxi  to  dawn  in  1817,  have  been  DacH 
Used.  A  few  years  ago  the  number  of  persona  in  conuau- 
'Wuii  with  the  Church  in  this  State  did  not  exceed  Jifty;  in 
Jfi21  it  amounted  to  332  (which  is  certainly  not  the  total 
iflmnibevb  as  some  churches  had  not  made  a.  report.)  TJiene 
•Iws  been  an  inoreaae  of  vongregations,  and  the  clergy  of  the 
i4ioceae  amoant .  to  ten*  Six  persons  have  in  this  state  beefi 
.^erdiuned  deacons,  and  two  priests..  A  circumstance  peqit- 
'li^rly  gratifying  to  the  Christian  i&,  that  the  Latheran  Chnroh 
la'tlus  State  has  made  overtares.  of  union  with  the  Protestant 
iJBfsaeopal  Gharch ;  a  Lutheran  minister  has  been  ordained 
i4eacen  aad  priest ;  and  in  all  probability  beforjO  this  tin^e  the 
i^aod  work  of  union  has  been  completed. 

Vlll.  Swith  Carolina.  This  diocese  has  been  deeply 
fiJUoted  since  the  general  convention  of  1817,  by  the .  loss 
.(aiBiong  other  exemplary  divines)  of  its  Bishop,  the  Big|pt 
iBex.  Dr.  Dehon,  two  volames  of  whose  valuaJ)le  ^eiUBCsia 
hav^late^  been  reprinted  in  this  country,  .of  which  we  hope 
/^ece  long  to  ptesentsui  accognt  to  our  readers*    The  ept«ci»- 

Ealoffipe,  liowever,  was.  not  suffered  to  remain Jpqg  vacant; 
ofcJhiMk  hampily  beeu  fiUed  ky  the.  election  of  the  Aev.  Dr- 
Bowen,  in  February,  1818,  who  appears^. froifi.^.addreM 
of. his  olecgy,  to  possess  their  thorough  confidence  and  affec- 

ti<>ti;    From  the  rrc^'  ApftMnftnlbtit^  of  fhiil  iMBttcfnt^ditjioe 
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th^  o^oial  retnriiS  htt  xiete^&^irily  ituoottipl^tfe  ;  'ftoffi^Mstft 
Ibo^evi^  is  evi^efnt^  to  she%  that  purd  and  dn&^tlecl  1reK[  ^ 
is  i^viduntly  increasitig  iu  this  State.  Attention  ik  h'4re  { 
tjp  ft  class  of  people  who,  in  most  of  tbe  Americaa  Staieau 
^Q  bat  too  much  neglected  by  other  cooiBianions-^we'iiieaui 
ii^peopk  of  colour ;  and  maby  useful,  moral,  aiid  r^i^wOA 
UactB  (among  which  is  a  catechism  eaopUnptttory  of  the 
Table  summary  of  Christian  d^otidnes4intl  ^iMi^A  te  4be 
non  Prayer,  edited  under  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  and 
ills  Cleij'yybiiTe  been  published  and  dsi/tributed  by  tk/eP^o^ 
testant  Episcopal  Society  for  the  advancetUQiit  'df  ChriiitiaiiftV 
lb  South  Carolina ;  these  tracts  are  sult^  lo  b^  *o&kioMtea 
-to  excite  attention,  to  im»tmcft  the  pedpfle  in  iira<fittal  MS* 
-gion,  and  to  attach  them  'to  tb^  doctride,  disci|flih&,  mA 
margy  of  the  Church.  Th&  'Iadi6s  in  this  dioees^  hb^e,  ttini^ 
%o  their  credit,  opeheJi  ^  subscription  to  ^stalilisli  a  scliolai^ 
ship  in  the  Gederal  Theological  Seminary  oT  the  f* rotestenl 
SpiscoparChiirch,  which  is  to  Ve  called  the  Dehon  tScAolar" 
ship,  in  honour  of  the  memory  of  iheir  late  revered  and  be- 
lored  bishop. 

IX«  Tbe  diocese  of  OAto  is  of  very  reeent  IbmHMieii,  mA 
eomprisses  the 'state  df  Ohio,  tog^her  with 'the  ir^steflo^sttflels 
^^eorgia,  Kentndky,  Louisiana,  and  Missomri.  The  AigUl 
Rev.  Philander  Chase  is  the  Bishop  of  this  diocese,  'whose 
annual  convention  was  held  i>n  the  6th  and  7lh  of  June,  1H31. 
It  is  only  little  more  than  two  years  since  the  -bishop  of  this 
interesting  portion  of  the  Church  was  consecrated,.  and,4he 
^convention  jUst  noticed  was  only  the  fourth  i4iich  baa  heen 
held ;  yet  the  evidence  it  exhibits,  of  iBcseasittg  attooiiflusBl 
to  the  primitive  faith andord8r,is highly  aeinuiting,  oolwiill- 
islanding  all  the  difficulties  Ihc^  have  to  etieoonM*.  fl^Ur- 
'i§ak  parishes  were  represented  in- this  oonventioa,  by  viaslaeii 
•lay  delegates,  ^nd  parochial  reports  were  redeived  from  Mi, 
which  contain  257  cottmiunicoBts.  At  pfosent  tiiere  tm 
'Only  five  clergymen  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  ettchisive'of  the 
bishops,  the  whole  of  whose  address  to  the  coilventieii  ofAb 
diocese,  is  too  long  to  admit  of  insertion.  Theibl)owftig^|M»- 
sages,  hoivever,  will  shew  that  tbe  episcopal  duties,  in  ijie 
American  Union,  are  those  of  a  mUnonary^  and  tiie  veiy 
circumstances  of  the  country,  esUiibit  «  picture,  of  *  JQ/af- 
^neyings  often,'  and  of  '  labours'  most  /  abnndwdt,'  whieii 
will  remind  our  readers  of  the  state  of  tfao  primitivo  C1wm)i» 
when  the  Apostles  first  conveyed  to  the  w^rid  lh#4idiQgi  if 
the.  Gospel.  That  Bishop  Chaso  irtmlM  v«b  «ffo ♦aoswseiqf 
^i^  year  4liao>M  bfrseback,  whi^  ie tho^ottly  mfjol  firil* 
uig  the  infant  settlements  of  tliat  country,  a  distance  of  fwsfrs 


[leYeatyrlbac  p^raw^i  baptized  apwo^rcta  of  sixt;  ftdolto  aad 
fdlilclvm,  ftdntjriislfiffed  tbe  Lord  8  Supper  to  more  than  tm 
knodnid  and  fifty,  performed  divine  service  and  preaobed 
Mf^iy'iwB  timeSf  besides  attendinir,  in  several  instances,  tiiif 
mek,  the  dyiag,  and  the  afflicted,  will  exhibit  to  our  readers 
that  the  bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Ame^ 
riea  have  succeeded  not  only  to  tb^  office  of  the  Apostles;^ 
but  also  to  their  labours  and  privations. 

^^  *0n  Mondigrl  rode  to  Porttmouth,  45  miles:  here,  fronti  a 
very  few,  ccarcely  more  than  two  or  three  families  at  first,  the  con* 
gregalioo  has  become  comparatively  large ;  and  an  unusual  spirit 
of  inquiry  after  truth,  and  fervour  of  devotion,  seem  to  prevail  amon? 
idem*  The  evangelical  doctriae  apd  duties  of  Christianity,  as  set 
forth  by  our  primitive  Chuvch,  vere  the  subject  of  conversations^ 
On  Wednesday,  two  o'clock^  p  ss.  divine  service  was  held,  and  a 
asff IIIP9L  ddivered  at  the  coart-houae;  the  same  duty  was  also  per« 
limoed  at  early  caadie-lighttng ;  Ibe  congregations  were  large  an4 
alKintive*' 

<*  *  Oa  Mondayt  after  visiting  and  confirming  a  person  on  a  sick 
bed  (mace  deceased)  I  set  off  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morse^ 
t4iv^ards  the  south  and  east.  We  rode  together  about  twelve  or 
Eileen  mUoSt  aod  then  separated ;  he  going  into  Monroe  county* 
to  prepare  the  people  for  next  Sunday's  ministrations ;  and  myseif 
loHrards  Marietta,  a  place  which  I  had  never  brfore  visited/ 

^  ^  I  had  it  not  in  my  power,  consistently  with  my  engagements, 
to  spend  a  Sunday  in  Marietta.  I,  however,  held  divine  service^ 
and  preached  three  times  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  August,  twice 
IP  the  meeting-house  in  Marietta,  and  once  on  Point  Herman,  op- 
peirite  the  town.  On  Thursday  morning  I  administered  the  apofh 
(eiic  rite  of  confirmation  to  seven  persons,  and  the  incipient  stepi 
were  taken  towards  forming  a  parish,  by  the  name  of  Si.  lAtk&i 
^kiarch*  Nothings  under  the  divine  blessing,  seemed  wanting  to 
Mmfriete  the  foedeat  expectations  of  the  progress  of  primitive  Chris* 
tiai^ity  ih  tlus  pleoe,  but  the  labouu  of  a  pious,  learned,  and'ao. 
live  misdionary  for  a  few  years.' 

^<  <  Friday,  1  ltb»  I  arrived,  after  a  solitary  ride  across  the  almost 
eaaliBe  wilderness,  at  Woodfield*  Here,  again,  I  met  the  Rev* 
Vlti  Morse,  and  with  him  held  divine  service,  he  reading,  prayers, 
an4  myself  deUvering  the  sermon*  As  in  the  natural  creation, 
#ipce  the  earth  wa^  cursed  for  ipan's  transgression,  weeds,  briars, 
and  other  noxious  plants,  first  spring  up  and  infest  the  soil,  before 
salutary  firuits  can  be  cultivated,  so  in  the  settlement  of  new  coon- 
trjes,  few  instanced  are  found,  especially  where  men  are  tlirown 
aaddeoly  together,  as  in  the  settlement  of  new  county  seats,  vk 
fshiob  lieentiouBness,  immorality,  and  irreligion,  do  not  prevaiK 
Tbe^iendt^of  virtue- should  not  be  diaeoumged,  bat  rather  animst* 
fd^  giei|tev^excircioQS.'by  thiai.  Et^ery  cndcMvour  shoiAd  be  made; 
tUii^lhe  meane  of  nmrd  and  rd^oua  cultivacUai  should  go  as  tet 
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«t)d  M 1^,  te  lihe  fi^ld  of 'tsefulnesB  extemh.  Of  Ub  mioutei^ 
<rar  Lord  require*  ihb  in  particular.  Would  they  could  be  assisieii 
in  this,  b^  themoMia^wliicli  God  has  committed  to  the  Christian 
eommiinity,  to  that  end  i  Then  would  the  Uiw  of*  €rod  and  the 
Qdiqpel  mtniatry  go,  wherever  roan  goes.  Then  wouhl  the  woe#| 
of  sin  be  eradicated,  ere  they  had  taken  «uch  deep  root  aa  lo  d^ 
^ttltivation.  -  ., 

'  **  <  On  the  12th  of  August  we  rode  through  a  new  fofViod  aet^ 
t)i^ent^  called  Malaga.  Here  they  are  endeaTOUriiig  to  orect  a 
building  for  some  public  worship ;  and,  although  it  is  to  b^  built 
after  the  manner  of  cabins,  with  logs  or  hewn  timber,  yet  it  wiU 
ifford  a  convenient  place  for  worship  and  for  Sunday  schools,  to 
ii^struel  the  ignorant,  of  which  there  is  great  need  in  this  part  of 
the  Stat^.  Many  of  the  heads  of  families  in  this  vicinity,  were  ba(^ 
tized  in  ^e  Church,  and  are  desirous  to  bring  their  children  up  ia 
Che  same ;  but  they  have  no  means  of  instruction,  no  stated  services 
to  train  them  in  her  doctrines  and  discipline.  Could  even  a  lay 
deader,  or  a  pious  catechist,  be  placed  and  maiBtained  for  a  ftw 
years  among  them,  the  effects  would,  to  all  humaHs  view,  be  very 
salutary.  Malaga  is  eight  miles  from  Woodfield.  We  dined  ai-o 
M^  Fogle's  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  kindly  treated,  and  passed 
<ak  to  Mr.  Dement's,  on  Seneca  Fork  of  Will's  Creek,  where  the 
last'  year  I  held  divine  service ;  the  evening  was  spent  in  ezhofta- 
tion  and  prayer.  On  the  momiog  of  the  ISth  of  August,  Sundnr, 
according  to  the  appointment  previously  made  by  the  Rev*  Mt. 
Morse,  divine  service  was  held  in  the  woods,  the  congregation 
being  too  large  to  be  otherwise  accommodated.  Here,  my  voice 
having  failed  me  to  a  considerable  degree, 'Mr.  Morse  read  praven 
and  preached.  1  had,  however,  the  ability  to  deliver  A  short 
laMress.  In  the  intermission  I  did  the  same.  The  afternoon  was 
l^ent  in  the  same  way,  the  sermon  being  delivered,  though  with 
much  difficulty,  by  myself.  Thus  ended  our  labours  at  tfais7ilao& 
^ed  I  repeat  here,  what  it  is  my  duty  so  often  to  repeat,  my  deep 
impressions  of  the  great  need  of  missionaries  1  When  wUi  vou 
come  again  ?  Wliat  hopes  have  we  for  public  lustruction  ?  When 
will  our  children,  and  the  riskig  generation,  be  rescued  froni  Ae 
Ignorance  which  pervades  our  infant  settlements?  When  will 
Gospel  ordinances  be  admmistered  iMBong  us}  These  were  the 
questioiis  which  met  us  every  where.  What  answer  could  be  to* 
turaed  ?  Pray  constantly  and  fervently  to  the  greet,  the  heavenly 
Husbandman,  that  he  would  send  forth  labourers  into  the  harvest. 
*'  *  We  rode,  the  same  evening,  to  Mr.  Bryan's,  and  neat  day  to 
Mr.  Wendairs,  on  Little  Beaver.  Here,  Mondi^  lUb,  divine 
service  was  performed.  Mr.  Morse  read  priyers,  and  the  aeiinon 
was  delivered  by  myself.  Measures  are  taking  in  this  neighbour, 
hood,  by  the  pious  zeal  of  Mr.  Wendall's  fat^ily  and  neigh^KMlcSkjCo 
erect  a  church  strictly  devoted  to  the  services  of  our  prinkive 
communion :  and  l.:liaever.«ioee  heard 'they 'have' mode  considenri^le 
progress  in  the  ^ood^nivln'  Mayitbo.L«dfstMisiBg»MlfMl4hei» 
endeavouis,  and  crown  them  with  complete  success  I 
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*f  <  Same  d«y  rode  through  Bilniesvilie  to  Sf  r.  Tajlor's,  in.  the 
oeighboarhood  of  Morrklowfi ;  end,  $b  hit  family  bad  not  been 
baptised,  I  apent  the  eteDing  in  discooning  pn  tbe  oature  anq 
neeeBsitybf  thai  holy  aaoraroent.  Aqgu»t  i5th,  Tu^ayafler* 
Doon»  performed  divine  aenrice  in  Morriatown;  the.  Roy.  Mr^ 
Morse  preached.  At  candle  lighting,  the  sein^ice  was  again  per? 
ibrmed  by  Mr.  Morse,  the  sermon  by  myself,  and  four  adults  an4 
SQven  children  were  baptize4«  August  l6th,  the  Sot.  Mr.  Mors^ 
read  prayers,  and  myself  preached,  explained  the  liturgy»  and  ad- 
ministered confirmation  to  six  persons.  On  Friday  aivine  aeif- 
vice  was  performed,  a  sermon  preached,  and  one  child  baptised^  by 
myself,  Saturday  morning  prayer  was  celebrated,  and  Mr.  Morse 
preached  a  sermon.  Same  aay,  evening  prayer  and  a  sermon  by 
myself.  This  day  also  were  baptized  four  adults  and  four  children. 
On  Sunday,  August  20,  divine  service  was  performed,  confirmation 
administered  to  fourteen  persons,  and  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  eighteen  persons ;  a  discourse  was  delivered  by  myself, 
on  the  obligation  and  efficacy  of  Christian  ordinances.  Afternoon 
of  the  same  day  evening  prayer,  and  a  sermon  preached  by  myself. 
At  early  candle  lighting,  a  third  service,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morse 
preached. 

**  *  In  all  our  services  at  St.  Clairsville,  I  felt  sensibly  the  bless- 
ings 6f  divine  grace,  in  disposing  tbe  hearts  of  the  large  congrega- 
tions who  attended,  to  apparent 'seriousness  and  great  decorum  of 
behaviour.  Surely,  thought  I,  the  Lord  fe  in  this  place,  and  will 
bless  the  ministrati^in  of  his  word  and  sacraments.' 

^  'From  St.  Clairsville  we  proceeded  through  H^irrisville,  to 
Mr.  Finley's,  the  old  roan  of  whom  I  spake  to  you  with  so  nmcb 
interest,  in  a  former  communication*  We  found  him  yet  alive  in 
spirit,  in  faith,  and  good  works;  though  in  body,  by  reason  of  the 
palsy,  almost  a  tenant  of  the  grave.  To  attempt  a  full  description 
of  this  second  visitation  to  this  venerable  man  and  his  numerous 
And  aflectiooate  family,  would  resemble  romance  rather  thao  a 
grave  discourse  of  useful  facts.  I  cannot,  therefore,  indulge  my- 
self in  it. 

**  ^  Though  it  was  late  in  the  day  when  we  arrived,  yet  tbe 
family  and  neighbours,  to  a  considerable  distance,  were  quickly 
informed,  and  as  quickly  assembled.  Divine  service  was  perform- 
edf  and  a  sermon  and  exhortation  given  the  same  evening.  It 
most  be  recollected,  that  these  pious  families  are  situated  in  the 
woods,  ten  miles  from  St.  James's  church,  to  which  they  belong. 
This  distance  almost  precludes  a  great  portion  of  them  from  at- 
tending divine  services  at  St.  James's,  were  even  those  regularly, 
and  constantly  performed  rthere;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that 
this  church  is  open  but  a  small  portion  of  the  year,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Fmleys  may  be  considered  as  aknost  destitute.  In. 
their  ardent  desires  for  the  means  of  grace,  how  lamentable. that 
they  cannot  be  supplied !  How  m¥ch  good  could  a  pious  minister 
do  here !  But  they  tack  the  means,  at  preseot^  of-  bis  support ; 
eonsequentlyi  their  ease  i  is  alsaeet  hepcms.    Twenty  eeuimiioi* 


Sir,  m  i»k4^.moiid,  ft  Wt:  FldUy'^aibiitrM  mummi 

ipade  oh/Chmiiii  lati^,  &>  B^tfi  ttid  tAk  i»<9nihgj«ll>^ 
were  xeiL  khd  «  dbild  bsfitli^,  bV  cte  Re^,  MK  MocW.  tf«#  . 
fiiieresting  tfle^e  diitid^  6^f6,  aikiid  iiifcR  a  fi^itfllt  i  JJtt  i^tMimt 
nidb,  like  Jacob,  siirr^atid^d  bjr  faSSi  6fiprin^,  Jiraj^  fi»Mit^««Ml 
6b  ibeir  (iedds.  6ilionblg;td  ko6d  ^oM,  ttii  k^mg  ih^umfl^ 
Aid  kihfrddnk  df  gloll^:  CirdV&ig  ^  ^hdd^I  bl0Mbgi  itiil  MA 
teak  wubjtf^  proib^ritjr  te  the  Chofch  k  Qod,  Oie  ^o^  itiA  IMH/. 
ill  farWeii:' ''    Gh^l  Amttte,  Oti.  18^1,  tr.  317. 

^.;  ;    w     fc     k    4    fc    4    4' .  •  .  ■' 

'WHiaviiig  mentibDed  ^ortsisbbuth,  a  fiouris^ihg  nlaecfai'lte  ' 
j\^BCti9^  of  ihe.Sciota  f^m  tb'e  Ohio  rfver,  I  should  not  dbfrWdil 
9.nj  i^ditipnal  obaenratipns  conceririn^  it,  were  it  not  for  ihc  ib-^ 
creaiied  interest  which  that  place  ekcited,  by  a  8el66nd  Vutt  Sartm 
this  last  jear.  An  unosual  spirit  of  rdigious  inqiiiiyy  is  to  'Hat 
api9Stolic  means  of  salvation^  scemiB^heVe  to  le^d  io  Y€tj  tiam^  riP 
sul^,  it  needs  but  the  divine  dressing  oh  Ihe  perforinfifhce  of  oai* 
primitive  services  ahioog  them,  even  but  k  portion  of  the  time,  io 
ensure  great  success  to  thh  Church  in  thitf  ^lac^:  tfh  tKis  second 
vitiation. m J  services  were  almost  incessant^  On  Sunday^  ihef 
lOtb  of  De(:ember^  foi^r  adults  and  three  (^Hdren  were  bs^tizedi 
eight  p^rsonb  were  confirmed,  and  the  Ixoljr  coftimufiion  was  adtii* 
ipistered  to  an  increased  number.  Amidst  many  thdmries,  ^  wheb 
will  you  come  &gain  to  see  us  ?  and  whefi  are  n^e  to  nave  the  siSitea 
^eans  of  grace  P'-—!  \eti  this  ihiant  sckueiy,  with  inahy  piayeri  m 
the{r  beham' *'    lUd.p.Si^. 

I«  j^ieHbrmidg'  this  alndoat  ctatlnnal  and  fatiguintf  dnlgr*  it 
is  fko  wonder  (as  tbis  primitive  bishbp  adnmrfoed  Co  ma  clergy, 
iltad  pi^\^)  that  be  '  found  his  CDnstii»tioii  mvoh  iitf^aMM) 
Md  hf^  Voice  ^tMo^t  g^ond/  in  Odtr^qni^de  of  the  y'teit  df 
<hdf  s|[)iA'tt]M  wmiA  6f  the  tTfod^tfe  thnti  pteMBflft^a  ky  Usm 
Bkffidp  to  the  (ionv^ntion,  fk^y  r^Mlly  <^ilci»n^  &  liiA¥i« 
rious  &ngjg;est]on8  for  the  spread  of.  religion,  and  antftioHtd^ 
him  io'  ptepUi,  &bd  tr^&taiit  to  flie  Sb^^l  bi^«j»st>f  the 
UoiM  StaW.  an  address,  '  settibg  Tdfth  thW  ^dl  nbtal^ 
sities  of  the  Church  within  tfeie  di6c€%e  oT  t^hlo,  tfnd  sdtidit^ 


hold  from  our  feaders^ 
«  The  mp  bf  Ohio  Will  Mitiw  you  tUe  ecti^M  of  o^r  duMi^ 

O^r  bxtrethS  daf  r^h^,  A9  thoi6  of  Cineiiitiliti  and  Aibtiftil|i^  Htm 
distant,  ^ai6h  froib  the  other,  rising  Of  Xhtte  hundred  initou  .  In 
dth^r  'difectioiifi  their  dfotatice  is  not  inuch  less.  6n  thti  nittWig; 
fhce  oiir  settl^nSen^s  are  thinly  scatteiied ;  aAd  attte^g.  tlMie  MaM». 
AieAte  it^^njdedHienieiiibers  of  ourpH^taSr^  Oiite^   •  Hi^ 


jtAiyitMHIl^  MfiiAigty  pt^ck^  think  Mthefr  fiM^6i*  (MW  ^f  pke«(f • 
Tliey >m^»  -Bdm  f^onr  retidlnt:  hnd  ticpentM^t  t&^  wdl  fttAftn^d^ 
f<^M}oy  ttre  ^^Hide  ihit^  of  mtxtefn-date,  which  Are  iiiilbfed  fh«Hlf 
itt'^iecf  df  tfiefl^  fbrtect  deKglrCs ;  ftnd  thej"  (iii6  md  pidU«  nt>t  la^* 
lM^4riiiflf  arii  bttfie^e,  tVfat  tli6y  fth&B  have  the  godd  thtngs  ofth^ 
||i6ip^t%HigMA^^xtendlea  t6  theiA.  In  dliU  «itttaC?ofi  t^ry  aft,  like 
IteMfMMte  IMte]fte»y  hjrMmittuddy  waters  ef  Euf>hfaletf'  stream,' 
wiMug)  uNlifr  sighs  ^M  \ieim^  fifr  tedettiptiotfi  t<>  lh<^  Oharth  of  66d  ^ 
for  that  blessed  time  when  the  word  and  sacraments  can,  with  ahjr 
¥kidg  hkt  tdMtahef,  hH  tahiiftti^ed'  amohg  themr  Uissides  in'au- 
MMble  iAdi^dohh  dRstpermii  thMt!igh<Hit  ^r^^SUtei  itieMi  m«  foHf « 
«%ht(^«(ie^.^hta]flriag  ou>  Mttiif  ^k^;  m&^y  ifk  tltt^ma^stM^ 
Hktiilst  t^  thfe  above.  These  I  b*ve  hitherld  visited  omm  a  y^M^ 
I  bMre  wfibessed  their  joy  al  tfteetitig,  atfd  thieii'  gvfef  m  pea^tfg: 
Theif  (Ms^ohatie  Inqtmes,  proiht»ted  by  Vhtsit*  Jove  ef  fi^re^  and 
^'«dlilty  by  the  danget*  «f  th€  ^ii^  gehorat}oti*s  bieiiig  etitideii 
^ery  dKy  froril  h^  ofdet  Md4>eauqr  kilo  the  fMths  ef  shv,  schrsffi; 
and  infidelity ;  their  passionate  inquiries  fat  Some  pfdspMs-of  HeM 
Ndf  in  the  efi}6ynMiem  of  fkiChfU  fttissietoaHei,  ahaost  every  where 
mpeiiktif  h^  sati^  deeo  tnsa  my  heart,  ttnd  eaused  my  tears  t«r 
ittittgle  trith  t!hei>s«  *  While  an  othefs,'  say  they,  «  enjoy  theife 
Messings,  Why  hte  t>e  dejpt^ed  df  IhjMi  ?  Has  tiMt  Church,  wYiidi 
Ire  deeln  efti^hitticaliy  frMH^f  nb  aeid  to^  tetelst  their  distressed 
btttthrdo  in  the  wildefMil  ^  i^lleall  ocfaers^  of  modem  date,OMii^ 
pttSB  sea  «Bd  land  to  taiake  pr<ise)ytes  V 

^  Oar  Irishes  atidp]at«s  of  holding  divine  sefvlee'ak^  KMStly^ahN 
Utit  ihnn  each  other  fhmi  flfleeti  to  sixty  miles;  and  the  Aasouat 
df  '^ocfaial  s^rViees  is  hardly  so  mtidi  as  of  five  clergymen  td 
^t)ty  them  all.  Though  th^e  ai^  faithful,  I  fear,  beyond  tlieir 
itrt^h ;  y^t  whM  ate  they  amoogsoitiany  coagyegMions,  and 'at 
sudh  distilnees  ?  To  keep  from  etcleshi&tieal  exlin Aion  the  little 
ilodkfr  already  fiirttfed,  they  have,  in  hmny  instances,  encompassed 
96ifmLi'm»^M-6fifktjf  th«lt,ll^dk«£faey  have  fiaiihedthefr^eaifi 
thenr  former  labours  are  no  more  seen ;  their  fences  against  tIrM 
aire  ArbWn  idoWn^  the  weeds  of  sin  are  git>wn,  and  their  whole 
IfitnnMi  ia  laid  %aste.  Too  oftea  have  I  witnessed  this  with  ttM^ 
0#ti  eyes;  too  t>ftea  have  I-aeiintlhe^ambs  of  the  fold di^votrredi 
beeanise  ^  «hepb^d  was  too  far  ditltant  to  hO«r  ^leir  Ories.  IVtei 
totist  hue  iaj  feelings  Under  SiMh  einsunistatiees»  file  beatbgi  of 
your  own  bdsottis,  as  you  t^ad  this,  iMn  best  eic][litess. 

**  In  ^oing  the  duty  above  alluded  to,  *  I  have  found  Ihe  hbouts 
^f«  missiOniify  insepMblefrom  those  of  the  episcopate;  and,  to'a 
petMi  of 'ttiy  age,  this  assemblage  of  fatigue  is  more  than  can  he 
bonie&  •Ineesilmt  speaking  in  private^  as  well' as  in  pubKe»  in  teaehi^ 
iDgthe  rudimeats  of  Christianity  to  the  young,  in  explaining  and 
defending  the  first  'principles  of  our  religion  to  the  ignorant  op- 
posed, hAVe  hlr^ady  much  *  impaired  my  voice  and  my  general 
heattif ;  'd&d^iduld  thi^n^tfe  of  things  cDntintle,'tb  cdl  human  view 
myatrAiglh VIH  sotm'Ar bi^tnt^i  dbwn  iH ynyjouhfey,  ttnd  my  da 
vojl  be  shortened. 


<<<  Sa  ciffHFW^tttori»  where  <^  I,  under  divine Proyideiioey bek 
tot  «id  lA  the  afduous  work  assigned  me^  hut  to  you^  my  brelihren 
in  the.Lord  ?  Think  not,  I  intreet  you».that  f  do  this  withottldoe 
consideration.  By  what  is  in  print  1  am  apprised  of  yonr  wents 
•i|ioDg  yoor  own  nocks.  I  see  the  need  you  have  to  apply  yeot 
own  resources  at  home.  But  wants,  as  well  as  riohes,  arereiative. 
They  ere  small  or  great  only  by  comparison.  A  fiunily  may  be  in 
want*  and  charity  should  begin  at  home:  but,  if  a  neighhnerfce 
4yhig  for  wwtt  it  relief,  who  can  refuse  that  relief  apd  be  imm- 
cent^ 

**  This,  in  the  eyes  of  all  reflecting  persons,  is  our  caae.  Our 
parishes  and  people  are  too  dismembered  and  too  poor  to  niainuin 
mialificd  ministers  of  the  word  and  sacraments^  They  have  made 
tneir  efforts  according  to  their  utmost  abilitv,  and  they  find  all  is 
insufficient.  Should  they  be  suffered  to  &il  in  this  diocese,  what 
will  remain  of  the  Church  in  the  west  i  They  will  soon  disperw. 
No  funds,  no  clergy,  and  soon  no  peopfe.  Thus,  even  should 
prosperous  days  return,  there  will  be  no  foundation  on  which  to 
^id  a  future  superstructure. 

**  Seeing  so  little  hopes  of  fostering  our  little  flocks  which  we 
|iad  formed  in  the  wilderness,  even  the  clergy  we  had,  some  of  them, 
began  to  think  of  removing  to  more  flourishing  regions,  and  leav* 
ing  the  rest  to  mourn  out  Uieir  days  in  useless  efforts  and  hopeleiB 
solitude.  But  the  Lord  hitherto  liath  helped.  Their  faith  m  the 
expected  relief,  which  this  instrument  implores,  has  as  yet  borne 
up  their  spirits.  *  We  will  make  this  last  effort,  say  we,  and  God 
of  his  mercy  will  smile  upon  us.  This  shall  occupy  our.  nightly 
dfoam  end  dnily  prayer.  1  be  fathers  of  our  common  church,  the 
chief  labourers  in  Christ's  vineyard,  will  not  suffer  thi9  rou  m  tie 
west,  which  God's  own  right  hand  hath  planted*  to  be  hl^^sted  in  in 
hud,  its  beauty  to  fade  thus  untimely,  and  its  fragrance  to  cease 
ifrom  us  for  ever.  I'hey  will,  under  God,  send  forth  labourer^ 
faithful  ministers ;  they  will  incite  their  people  to  give  liberally  of 
their  abundance ;  and  we  yet  shall  see  the  prosperity  of  our  bdos* 
edZion. 

<'  Rightreverend  brethren,  I  have  now,  surrounded.byo^ ma- 
nifold cares,  finished  my  address  to  you  on  this,  of  all  otlvers  dwelt 
upon  through  my  whole  life,  the  most  important  and  mooMntous 
•ubject ;  and  thus,  according  to  my  weak  ability,  have  done  mj 
diHy*  With  prayers  the  mostsii^ere  I  commit  the  event,  of  it  to 
the  wisdom,  the  goodness,  and  mercy  of  Him,  who,  to  found  and 
erect  a  kingdom  here  on  earth,  shed  his  precious  blood  for  us. 
WJiatever  this  event  may  be,  whether  prosperous  or  adverse,  I 
humbly  implore  bis  divine  grace  to  make  me  submisme  to  his  holy 
will  and  pleasure."    Gospel  Advocate,  Dec,  I8SI,  p«  S7B, 

If  thd  foregoing  extracts  be  read  with  half  the  feelings 
which  they  have  excited  in  our  mindS)  our  readers  (we  are 
persuaded)  will  consider  the  address  whence  they  are  tifcen, 
US  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  eloqaenl  appeab^.ever^made 


e/ 


fp/l^c^ piety  sm^ '  syxopathiiiog  charity,  of  fbe  dtftef  meiiibeni 
QtiU^bQiy  of  Christ.  /It  is  evidently  wriUen  warm  from  thi^ 
heaf  t,  with  sentences  artless  and  unstudied  in  their  cadence; 
Ib^  veki^hle  aathofy  bein^  full  of  his  snlyect,  thinks  of  no 
avts:«>f  pMSQasaon,  and  relies  solely  on  the  goodness  of  the 
OMMiBvfor  whioh  he  ts^  pleadmg,  and  the  sanctity  of  bis  own 
ttDtim^  • 

"We  regret  that  our  limits  compel  ns  to  break  off  fromii 
sirt>ject  in  which  all  oar  readers,  we  are  confident,  must  feel 
ti  more  than  ordinary  interest ;  bat  we  shall  take  an  opportu? 
liJty  of  resuming  the  article  in  our  next. 
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Tte  JUttdoMof.Chritt  iMft  of  ll^  WocM« «  Qfv^ 
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Btn^oo  ilie  fteooiloctiaBt  Whif b  ore  ta  tu^iiil  bctvow  ooftUy  Meads  »^ 
vQ&tod  m  oFotwe  State;  sod  en  okier  Subjecu  connected  with  EoU^^o^  mnd  i9 
iPart  with  Prophecy.    By  T.  Gisborae,  M.A,    6a. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Ootpel  amd  tbe  Order  nf  it»  Pieeefehg,  dedecetf  ftba 
8cri|iiaf«  H vterj,  u  PiMowees  o»  ihe  4|nili4&oeL  goe[nniMiii»  Bjr  the  Hce^ 
J.  G.  Tolley.     8vo.     60. 

Soppleiocnt  ta  tlie  Ker •  J.  VL  PitmaB^fl  lectures  on  ^be  Gospel  of  9c.  ^^Ihv. 
•vo^    4sw        ' 

>  An  Afsiogy  for  the  PsstorsI  frfstfRr  ol  the  Oiergy ;  e  Sermeo  preephfil  s| 
the  VisitstioD  of  the  Venersble  tbe  Archdesooo  cf  HniUii^doiV  A^y  1^  1891^ 
and  pablished  by  bU  Corotnond.  By  J.  H.  B.  Mountain.  M.A'  Kectnr  of  Pe^* 
teohaio,  sod  Viear  of  Henel  IieiDpttead»  Herts,  and  Fssbeedaiy  of  lincaJel 
8fO.    It.  6d. 

Tbe  High  CaJIbig  of  the  Gogpel,  in  Twetve  Sermons.  By  the  late  Rev.  F. 
ThnutunyM.A.    Svoii?    Ss  •    •      • 

A  Scrips  of  ^rmooi,  iflostrstiog  (he  History  oontsined  m  the  Book  of  Geuesia* 
By  tbe  ReT.  W.  Bassett,  M. A.  Ciirste  of  Biandoo,  in  Soffolk,    8  toIs.    ISao. 

ais. 

A  Vindicstton  of  tbe  Sa|ireiDe  Dirinity  of  our  Lord  sod  Savioar  jleaos  Chriiti 
80  isr  as  that  Doctrine  is  iiepni^ad,  in  a  **  Critical  fosvinatjou  of  s  reeiadcable 
Prediction  contained  in  Xuiiah  ix*  6.  being  a  Sermon  delirfced  on  Christmas 
Day,  19<lf  M  tbe  Upper  Meetii^  HuiUe,  Newbery*  by  John  l^itcat''  Bv  the 
Ker.  S.  Slocock.  Hector  of  Wasm^  Afterooon  Preacher  fai  tbe  Parish  4>f  aew; 
hary,  and  Domestic  CbspIiuB  to  tiie  Bight  Hod.  tbe  Earl  of  CarDarvon.  8to.  3^ 

Biblieai  Fragments.  Vol.  II.  By  Mary  Anne  Schimmelpenninckt  Anfheri^ 
•  Toor  to  Alety  PeaH>lition.of  Port  Royal*  he.    cr.  Qve.    7s»  6d« 

PfotcMants  again  Waroed :  the  Danger  of  Catholic  Emancipatiop  epdeeyonrej 
io  be  sbevn  from  tlie  fiatuce  and  already  experienced  Effects  of  tbe  Doctrines^ 
Rites,  sod  Spirit  of  Catbolidsm,  dedicated  by  PeimissioB  to  tbe  Right  Rer. 
Father  in  God,  George,  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester.  By  J.  CPrstlea^  JLUBL 
of  Pe]»bn>hs  Hall,  Cambcidge.    fh, 

meoieAii. 

Cases  illostmtire  of  the  tVestn»ent  of  Strtctores  of  tl^e't^refh'rs^  &c;  by  (he 
DUator.    By  J.  Ardotr,  Member  of  tbe  Londoa  College  of  Surgeons.    4a. ' 

An  (nquiry  ieto  the  Comparative  Forces  of  the  Cjdensor  and  Plezof  fifpsdfib 
eonnected  with  tbe  Jomts  of  tbe  Homan  Body.  By  Julias  Jeffreys  Hefldber  cd 
tfieHo^ftlCoMegeof  Surgeons  in  Londoii.-  8?o.    Ss.  6d« 

Btfwrts  of  Csses  «i|psed  end  determined  in  ttmONHiiloiy  6a«rt  of  X^oodml 
censsiivmg  the  iudgmems  of  ttie  Right  Hon.  Sir  Wm.  Soott,  (new  Lonl  fltovell:) 
By  J.  Haggard,  LL.D.  Advocate  in  0seloff*S  OonmMms.  B  wdM,  eoynl  tvo. 
St.  9s^ 

Report  of  the  Proeeedings  on  the  TVisI  ef  Tbonas  RedfeHfl,  Plaiatiff';  nd; 
H.  H«Birley;  Alex.  Oliver,  R.  Withnngton,  end  S.  Meagher,  IMendsntis  Ibf 
en  fUsilalr  on  the  16th  of  Aogost^  1S19 ;  at  Lancaster,  on  Thersday  the  dtb^  it 
dsy  drti/ Saturday  6th»  ffonday  Sih,  and  Tuesday  9th  davs  of  April;  tWi 
beford  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd  ««id  j^  Speeial  Jnry :  end  the  Jodgttsntof  the  CdSff 
of  King's  Bendb  in  Easter  TVrra  loHowing,  npoami  ApplicatioBODthe  pie^af' 
the  PfaimfrtF,  for  a  Role  tu  shew  Cause  why  a  New  Trial  sliould  not  be  oMaM^. 
TskefiHibnif  the  Bhort  Hand  Note»  of  Mr.  Farqeharson.    SvOb    10ft,  Stt«      * '.  / 

Vevege  en  Suisse,  fsit  dsns  les  Annte^  1817^  IS^  el  «  sdM^Mtt^BM 
Bi<m>iqssee>  anemeefetjeomemee  do.  yWiAwilm'^Afteiiiwedr<fiid<itti,<^ii^^ 

lei|)ielj»^^iiieti««st4eimHteJfes  eefoemeasde^Ms  jinini^avsiB  J6m  'emMid'iyit  >l>p 

oMtdinsiifao    Fur  Ti  Pih rlj  t$i^nn  lie  T^iisifc  d'nii  ffiMjrtifirfrtiMniUhir 

SvcK^  titf  ts.'t  .pfc-^    ^'  U'i  *'Vxi    .  j>wh**>^iTpSL  .oi  4iO^'*^^9So^^  ••  tm Utgy  .H.M 
Xbc  same  Work  in  Euglish.    9  vols.   Jho^    iU.  ii>    «  '  *        ^^'^ 


Ritine,  Hollaiidv  una  the  NetherUndt^  xxunpriaiog  iocidentt  that  occ^r^  to  thm 
Atttlior,  who  has  long  suOered  undk;^  a4oUl  Ik^inti^ot^ofSi^i  irith  TMajuui 
g^ioii^  q(  to<Qfin«ri«»  coUActed  ia  iii<  Tour,  Bj  Jane* ilojii^wv  4t N.  wd  'K»W. 
Jftvo.  ^  15s* 

liarntive  of  an  £xpeditioo  from  Tripoli  in  Barbery »  to  the  Wetteri»  PruQtiQr 
otSfurptt  m  1817,  bj^  the  Bey  of  Tripoli:  in  LeUen <tOiI)r.  Vifiaoii  of  Genoa. 
By  Paolo  Delia  Cella,  M.1).  l^hysician  Attendant  on  the  'Bey.  'With  «n  Apm 
Dcadixv  coutaiaiiig  Instructions  Vor  Nttvigati^g  the  Great  Syrtis.  Traiuiaitd 
Wolli  me  Italhuitfy  Anthony  AAfmv, 'fitq.   '8vo.*  I0sv6d.. 

An  Itinerary  of  ^Ptowncn  and  the  flbbne,  'made  dtirfng  IkeYeur  ^fBflf.  9f 
John  Huglie%  A.M.  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford;  with  Etchiqgi  hj  the  Aether* 
4Hn.    14s. 

A  Tonr  through  Part  of  Belgiam  and  the  Rhenish  ProTincesy  embeHlshed'wMi 
tPMrteen'Phrtes,  froBiDrairings  by  theDochetebf  ^vtfand.    4ti>.    tl.  Itii. 

Europe  and  America  in  18^1;  with  nn  fixanHnstion  df  the  Man  laid  heVnre*tlift 
CfHliiA  Celfii^  tor  ihe  'Reoigifitibn  df  Hbe  'Independence  of  Sotifh  Anwric*. 
Translated  £ron^  the  French  of  the  Abb6  de  <^raet,  ^  J.  IXWUIiaMB.  m^ok. 
8  wo,    18s. 

•lo^mavar. 

The  Life  of  (he IdtD  AeT.*l!1iomas5c^,  Raetor  df  Mon^dandferd, 4iitf1ttdii^ 
W|iiBiTative4taimBpby'faiai8^,iBtod  hirge^Sztracti'fromliisGorrespoQdeiice.  By 
John  Scott,  ICA.  Vicar  of  Vttfh  'Ptertiby,  and  Minister  of  St.  Mary^a,  ImL 
8vo.     ]4s. 

«ieiBefrt*of  flbe  £He'Bnd'#rItitigs*of  iJord'Bynni  ^tti  iAnccddlis  ef 'Imm  of 
his  Contemporaries.     8vo.    14s. 

The  Life  of  John  Ck)odirto^  A.1ff.  compristng  an  AccooAt  0f  'hb  ^IMthigsvnd 
tlfifailons  of-ievenri  pvblic  Transaetions  thiring  the 'Civil  Wan.  -Oy'ThnnMa 
Jackson.    8iro.     lOs.  6d.  - 

The -Remains'  of  Henry 'Kirhe  WfaHe,  selected  wHh  TiHhtoryHemafiou  By 
Robert' Sondiey,  Esq.    VoLill.    8vo.  '9s. 

FOLITICS* 

]  The  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  C.  PlnnkeU.  delivered  in  the  Hume  ^ 
'Commonst  Feb.  28.  1821»  on  moving  for  a  Committee  to  consider  the  State  ofrthe 
Laws  affiicting  the  Roman  Catholics.    8vo.    Ss.*  6d. 

A  few  Thoughts  on  the  probable  Renewal  of  the  Alien  BUI.  By  a  Member  of 
parliament.     Is.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Absentee  Landlords  of  the  Sonth  of  Ireland,  on  the.Me^nsi^f 
tranquil liai^  their  Tenantry,  and  iinprovtng  their  Estates,    tti. 

An  Essay  on  some  general  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  on  Taxes  upon 
Raw  produce,  and  on  Commotatiun  of  Tilhes.  rBy  Edward  Rogers,  Esq.  Fellow 
of  Gouville  and  Cains  College,  Cambridge,    tu 

•Hints  ou  Circulation;  and  the  Means  of  re-establishing  the  Prosperity  of  tl^e 

Country,  by  an  improved  System  of  Currency ;  uniting  the  Advantages  of«  Me- 

'faflic  and  of  a  Paper  Circulation.    With  an  Account  of  the  Paper  Circulation  of 

'Scotland,  oh  the  Basis  Of  which  the  Prosperity  of  Ihht  Part  of  die  Umted  Kii)g- 

dpm  has  principalW  arisen.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  5iuclair,  Bait.    Is. 

Tbe  Prmciple  of  the  EnglUh  Poor  Laws  illostraied  and  defended,  by  an  Hia- 
'tbricarView  df  Indigence  ui  Civil  Society,  w|th  Observations  and  Sngges^ns  re- 
lative 40  .their  imprpved  Administration.    By  Frederick  Page,  Esq.  QnUtof  lib 
"Majesty's  Deputy  Lieutenants  for  the  County  of  Berks.    4s.  sewed. 

The  Causes  of  the  present  Distressful  State  of  the  Country  Investigated,.  ^*d 
(he  supposed  easiest,  speediest,  •and  most  effectual  Remedies  submitted,  with  a|l 
iaue'Respect,  to  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  .By  Johp  Sytaaonft 
Bu.  F.B.  and  A,8.    3s. 

Considerations  upon  the  Agncnlture,  (commerce,  and  Maanfactniea  of  flue 

'British  Empire,  with  ahseffvaUoBS  on  the  practical  SOfect  of  the  Bitt  of  the  B^t 

'Hon.  Robert  Peel,  for  the  Resumption  oC.Caah  PaTments  by  the  Bank  .4»r 

finfliisdi)  and  also  ^poKx  the  Pamphlet  lately  pnblisned  by  0.  Ricaidib 'JBiq^ 

V^:  eatitlcd  ^^^Protectioo  to  i^oltiiic;''   By  &ToriMi>  Esq.  FASi   Bud, 

Sib  6dt 


twin  Ion  hif  irijniff'i  riunti  in  ■  riimrtr  War  hjBillfff    .««».^^  .     ...  f: 

It^  tfohtirlri.    ASMMcatPMn.    7s.  6d.  «  ^^  . 

Chhwoa :  a  Poem  In  Ten  Catitof ,  foanded  oti  that  Prtt  of»  dfe  IPiiw^  «f  tHk 
Pitan  RepabKoi  in  whieb  is  said  to  bftve  originated  the  celebi«Md  TndUMal  fW 
timi  called  the  Battla  of  Che  Brii^^.    By  Henry  Slobert.  "8iro3    Its.    • 

Son|;t  of  Zhm.    By'J.  Montgomeiy.    f.c«8vo.    dt.$d. 

'Th^InnooentUmiper;  a  Mascal  Drama.  ^andd|  apOQ  the  peidDfiafBt^  .gf 
Ifetaytatio,  as  offered  to  the  Blanageia  of  poveot  Tlieatrey  Jium  lS^9«  .B/  a» 
Amateur*  .  8tou  .     ,  •       ^. 

Cosmo*  Dake  of  Tineany ;  a  Tragedy^  in  five  Acts.    By  Jaiiiei^Bifd»  8ve^ 

Belshasary  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By  the  Rev.  H«  Milman,  Profamoc  of  Poelcy 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.    8vo.    8s.  6d, 

vim  Isle  of  Java,  or  The  Poison  Tree»  a  Pliy;  and  The  Tocri4  Zeo^.a 
dramatic  Bomance.    f.c.8iro.    5s.  ... 

iroYiu.  ' 

Julia  Sevcra ;  or,  The  Year  Poor  Hnadred  and  Ntnety'ttfOb    IVaa^aMd  fseii 
IhfrFfenchof  J.C.  USimoQdedeSimoodi.    I'^ols.    ttiao.    tVr* 
'    Tbe  Life  and  Opinions  of  Sir  Richard  ICaltimrers»  an  £i|gliih-  QeatSenaa  tf 
^  Seventeenth  Centmry.    S  volt,    posf  8vo^    Ids. 

TheNunof  Artouca.    3s.  6d. 

Bracehridge  Hall;  or  the  Uttanmsts.  By  the  Author  of  tfie ^ktdi  Book. 
'%  vols.    84ro.    ll.  4e« 

,  Tales  of  the  Ifaiior.    B^  Hcs.  Hoffland.    4  rols.    Ifmo^  '  ll.  4s. 
^    Domestic  Tjales;  contaiJiniff  the  Merchant's  Wifo  and  her  fister.    Bjf 
Johnston*  Aathor  of  the  Lairds  of  Olenfern*     12no.    5s. 
.    The.  Provost.    By  the  Author  of  Annals  of  the  FarHi*  &e.  &c.'   ISmo.    Ts.  • 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottisli  Life:  a  Selection  Irom  the  Papeta  of  the  hMe 
A.  Aaslin,  Student  of  Divtiii^     8vo.    ids.  6d. 

Maiian  De  Brittoon ;  or.  The;.  Rector's  Orphau  Grand-daughter.  By  Ci^pCafai 
Dereoay,  formerly  Captain  in  the  Bboyal  Sooth  Gloucester  Regiment.  S  vols.'  lis. 

4>en  Oweuy  S  vols,  small  8vo.     ll.  lis.  ()d.  ' 

Isn't  it  Odd.    9  Tols.     I4s. 
"^^  Dangerous  Errort,  a  Tkle.    6s. 

The  Fortunes  of  NigeL  By  the  Autlior  of  Waveileyi  8cc.  S  vola.  «uli  ttei 
U.  lis.  ed*  ,  -A 

•  The  Refugees.    By  the  Author  of  Correction,  &&    3  vols.    IL  li.  *' 

siiaoaLLAsriKs.  «  ^>%-. 

..  First  Rlements  of  the  Theory  of  Series  and  Diiierenees';  Mng  a&  aH€ii||l'W 

'^combine  into  one  harmonious  whole,  resting  upon  the  simple  Basis  of  KdmA 

and  SubtractioR,  the  several  Theorems. taught  in  thbimpoftant  botaich  •f^Mtf&e- 

mhtical  Science,  by  Pa^al,  Newton^  Taylor,  D6  Moivre,  La  Cradge,  andlMteik 

*4to.     18s.  ^  •     "       •'  rit*? 

.Soeneain  England,  fir  the  Amusement  and  Instruction  of  Lltile  Ts^i«t4MM 

Trhvellers.'  By  the  Be?.  J.  Taylor,  Author  of  European,  A4i4&,  AMtel'w 

American  Scenes.    78.  with  BBgravings.  "  '"t'" ' 

A  K^y  t6  Bridge's  Algebra,  with  the  SolWioas  at  length.    By  0.  jr.  kjfimnA 

Maaier  of  Kennington  School.  ^^r.        .ni-Airft 

•  fAii  Answer  to  the  ^Herieir  of  die  Sbc|h  Edition  elf  W.  fhisHW^  flyattfe^ 
Chemistry,  in  No.  tl  ofthe  JoarnnUf  Seienoe,  Litstitni«^taA||fthn^ui|^cJ^'t{g|^ 
*Attth6rofthat'8ysiei*.     lA     •' r  •     •   -    f      ^t,,-.^..^.  H  bnp  •s.lo'^Ji'. 

oAOulde  le: Ae.Lnites  of  Kill»isey,4lio<iatc»'lirP<I^M'^*^^*'^<»»»fc^ 
signs  of  George  Petrie,  B^.     By  the  Rev.  G.  K.  Wright,  A.  AL  Blbyll  t8ailij<^ 

ReaJon^^a^BuhlC«bec«lk;  lnMig^^r.-W|Mtfs2^4%ardflti  «Woll1|iM)ksl 
l^phy  to  the  fate  King  George  1(1.    By  Sussexieasis."  fs. 

A  letter  to  John  Scwne,  Esq.  ftc.  flccu  on  the  Subject  of  the  NevCKfeKhes. 
•  By  ail  AfcWwct.    fk     •  •  9 


M<mihfy  List  of  PMUaihi^. 

AA  ht^d^  ia'to  M  Princlplet  of  Beauty  hi  artctan  Archttietare ;  «rttfi  an 
Hiatocksl  Viiw  of  te  Rite  on4  PiogroM  of  the  Art  io  OreMe«  By  Oeoige'flttf 
of  Aberdeeo,  K.T.  he  &c.    8to.    7«.  6d. 

'     A  New  UK)  CliMieel  AmoRenenl  of  tlie  Bivalfe  Shells  of  the  Bitiih  bbndU. 
BfW.TmmM.1k    4to.    41.  . 

>     A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  P.  Bloislej,  A.M.  in  Answer  to  the  Appeal  nade  te  Pro- 
leaMr  Sandford,  as  Umpire  between  the  Uni^enitj  of  Oxford  and  the  Ediii- 
bonh  Reriev.    Bv  D.  K.  dandford,  Etq.  Frofeaior  of  Greek  in  the  UniverMtjr 
.•f  Olatgew.    flfc  ltd* 

AOloMarf,  or  CoUeetionof  Woidt».Fhnuiet»  Name*  and  A4)«tiont  to  Qm^ 
ibmi;  ProYerhii  &c.  which  haee  heen  thoc^;ht  to  require  Illoftration  in  the  VtTorkf 
of  Gngtith  Anthon,  panieulcrlj  Shakipeare  end  hif  OonteiUporarict.  By  the 
Rev.  R.  Nare%  A.AL  KiLS.  and  A.S*  Arelideacou  of  Stotford.    81.  15t. 

A  ]>efCriptaoa  of  Mastemian*a  Patent  Rotatory  Steam  Engine ;  containiag 
alio  a  Detail  of  the  Manner  in  which  it  is  worlted,  an  Enumeration  cvf  iti  Advan- 
tages in  eomparBoo  with  Reciprocating  Steam  EngiAr«;  remarks  on  its  peculiar 
Adaptation  for  Steam  Vessels  for  Exportation,  &e.  and  Calcolations  respecting 
f  he  Fewer  and  Consumption  of  FueL  With  preliminary  Ohserrations  on  Rotatory 
Steam  En^es.    8s. 

A  Descnption  of  the  Scenery  of  theXafces  in  the  Horth  of  England.  By  W. 
Wordswoftn*  Esc|.    f.  c.  Sto.    to.  6d« 

.    Brief  Obserratioiis  on  the  present  State  of  the  Waldenses*  and  upon  their  ao- 
taal  Safferings.    By  O.  I^owther,  Eso.    ts.  6d. 

Letters  and  Essays,  Controversial  and  Critical,  on  Sobjects  connected  wA 
<4he  Coovenatioo  and  National  Restoration  of  Israel.  By  W.  Cnnnhigham,  £s^ 
Bro.    8s» 

The  Fossils  of  the  South  Downs;  or  Illustrations  of  the  Geology  of  Shsiok.' 
*By  G.  Mantetl,  F.L.S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Member 
-ol  the'Geokiglcai  Society,  &c    4lo.    51. 3s. 

The  Inverted  Scheme  of  Copernicus ;  with  the  pretended  Bsperioiems  with 
which  his  Followers  have  founded  their  Hypotheses  of  Matter  and  Motion,  com- 
pared with  Facts,  and  with  the  Experience  of  the  Senses  {  and  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Formation  of  Worlds  out  of  Atoms,  by  the  power  of  Gravity  and  Attraetion, 
opntrasted  with  the  Formation  of  one  World  by  Divine  Power,  as  It  is  revealed  in 
the  History  of  the  Creation.  *  Book  the  First  To  which  is  pre^xed  a  Letter  4o 
Sir  H.  Davy,  Bart.  President  of  the  Royal  Society.     By  B.  Presoot    Svo.    Ts. 

Elemenis  of  Ttiought;  or.  First  Lessons  it*  the  KnowMgf  of  the  Mind:  la« 
elu4iag  Familiar  Explanations  of  the  Terms  employed  on  8tU»jects  relating  to*  the 
Intellectual  Powers.    By  Isaac  Taylor,  Jon.    If  mo.    49.  6d. 

An  Account  ofa  Plan  whidi  has  been  snccessfally  pursued  for  three  Tears,  In 
the  condocting  of  a  Penny  Savings  Bank  for  Children,  with  the  addition  of  a 
Working  Fund  for  Females ;>  including  Dtrectiona  and  Patterns  for  cutting  out 
every  sort  of  wearing  Apparel  for  Glrli,  Shirts  and  Pinafores  for  Boys,  and  Lintv 
wi»aUy  lent  to  the  Poor ;  tegetbeir  with  the  Price  alhiwed  for  making  each 
Article.    4tD.    5a. 

The  l|ataralist*s  Guide  for  collecting  and  preserving  all  Subjects  of  Natural 
'Bistofj  and  Botany,  intended  fur  the  Use  of  Students  and  Travellers.    By  W. 
Swiiinson,  F.R.S.  and  L.S.     With  f  Plates.    l9mo.    5s.  6d. 

,  M— loir  of  the  Lifo  and  Trial  of  James  Mackeoully  or  Moffat^  who  died  hi  the 
'  Cflunly  iail  of  Ektinhnrglif  on  the  88d  Deoember,  1820 ;  containing  a  full  Ac^ 
caunt  of  bis  Trial  beibre  the  Jury  Court,  and  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  at  Edin» 
bfVih*  for  rob)ihiig  the  Branch  of  the  Pabley  Union  Bank  at  Glasgow,  of  Twcsty 
Thousand  Pounds.  Illustrated  with  Notes,  Anecdotes,-  and  a  Poitrait.  With  aft 
if^pendii,  rsnteiniiig  Mr.  Donovan's  Jentttai  from  Glasgow  la  Londoo,  in  'Cmee 
of ithrRobheiy,  andother curious  Papers.    Svo.    8s.  4)d. 

Sketches  and  Fragments.    By  the  Aathor  of  The  Magic  Lantenu  ' 

jUmaiirfiouehiftyGastrep^jv  aspesially  that  of  the  British  Isles.  .Widi4sro 
Qharth:   llsvtiri.  .     '■.  •'''" 

t.  iNiasf  s. !  By  EMfaar  Fits.KiMMe,  a  Himdirpnf  Fciniv    6vo«    7s.  <d» 
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Lectures  on  Genesis^  or  Plain  HUisricai  MemuHU  on  iim 
Leading  Cfajtrgcf^Sj  and'ini/ost  tmportani  Events,  feeerdaf 

An  Attempt  to  illustrate  the  Boot  of  M^clmiaeiee,  hf 
Ike  JReV.  Gtorae  jSolden,  A.M.  Aitthor  of  a  '*  *few^ran*- 
hxiojfk  of  tjbe  J?wvprb^  ,i)f  ^pjiftrnw,"  #»d  of  "  Tha  Scr^arip 
TestiuMiniet  to  ihe  Diviiikjy  4)f  our  Lord  Jesiw  Cbnst,  oolr 
lected  dpd  iHastratedi**  wHl  be  pcrtilisfaed,  \)j  Sabscij^tiofi. 

fud  N^te6»  and  willfonn  Oae  V<olnHie,  8«Ok 

Tie  Bigirth  'Edition  of  "  Female  Scripture  €haracier$,^ 

Wr^^e  Jmie  Afcs^  ir\  jE^tCmg^  will  ^oo^  WBPW-    A  I^Jcirf 

Memoir  of  the  Author  will  be  prefixed. 
*  JMt.  f>iin/op/ Author  of  **  The  Hiatory  of  Fration;**  h^  a 
ffiyf  Woxk  in  M^p  JPr«&4»  ^i^tiU^,  The  HUtony  of  JRo»^ 
JJUefiotm&w^  from  4he  Eatolitsi  Fariod*  to  iM  AatguUim 
Age,    ,]n  2  Vx^ls.  jByo. 

/  biiontbf  v,UlApipHbU3lie4,  by  SobscripUpn^  i4th^Partcait» 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Charles  Alfre(l  SUotiardf  FJS.A. 
Adthor  of  '''The  Mbnmnent^t  fiffigies  of  Ofeat  ^ritatti.** 
iSWjb  js^mfi  Account  of  a  ^wrney  in  ih/e  Jfefhfrton^.  Bjr 
Mm.  lObaniet  i&o^Aaril,  lAntbor  of  "  Jjdttore.writtea.dQdiig: 
ft  Toor  t^rou^^h  Norm^^)dJ;,  'Priti^nn;,  apd  other  Pany  of 
France.*'  ' 


The  f  list  jPaft.of  a  aeries.of  ^ni^«I  Btakuigs,  ^iKitm, 


frc.  HlnsiratifBe  of  Faulkner's  Mietory  emd  AntiwiHee  <f 
Jiensingtoniy  from  OxigmoA  Xirnupingh  by  ftobert  'fiank^  a 
uoarly  ready  if  or  «pQblicatiQDU 

Cumnor,  and  other  ^iays  and  PaemSy  'by  £«  B^  Jhhpey, 
TB^A-  St^d^ut  <)f  CAi:J^i  Cl^urqh^  Oo/or ef,  w.Uf  l^e^pilblishefl 
very  soon.  ' 

iyte  Hiver  Derwent,  and  other  Poemsyhy  W.  S.^larke, 
'B.A.  Jesus  College^  Cf^mhri^ge^  wiU  appear  next  jtfonth. 
*    VwdMmal  Tales  of  Us  EngU$h  4»d  Scottifh  J^etUMmkj, 
ij  Allan  iJMnningham,  .in  8  Voliiiiiesj  «re  preparing;  for 
p^^lic|^llon. 

A'Mear  .Edition  otNemton^  i'rindpia.  from  «tbe  JtmUs' 
Hest  £df  tion,  wiH  appeor  in  a  fewDays*    •  • 

An  Int^odwiion  to  t^e, Study  qftioMs,  in  aCompilatioii 
ofaneh  Iiiforii«tion.as  Aiay.aMi&ttJI»e.£^^^  oibtaiiiiiig 

the  neqessary  Knowledge  respecting  th^se  Snbstaaees^  and 
their  Connection  with  the  Formation  of  the  Earth,  by  JbaMf 
Partinsont  Author  of  "  The  Organio  Remaina  of  a  Former 
World,**  wilt  shortly  be  published. 
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BRITISH  CRITIC, 


FOR  JUNE,  1823. 


Art.  I.  An  Account  of  the  Abiponis^  an  Equestrian 
People  of  Paraguay.  From  the  Latin  of  Martin  Dobrix^ 
hoffer,  Eighteen  Years  a  Missionary  in  that  Country. 
Svols.  8vo.    11.16s.     Murray.    1822. 

Martik  Do9RIZHOFFBR,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  preface 
to  this  curious  and  interesting  work^  was  a  native  of  Styria,  and 
bom  in  1717.  At  nineteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  order 
of  Jesuits,  and  after  a  preparation  of  thirteen  more  he  went  as 
a  Missionary  to  Soutn  America.  The  meridian  of  his  life 
was  passed  in  Paraguay,  where  he  employed  himself  in  the 
diffusion  of  Christian  doctrines  and  the  practice  of  Christiaii 
duties.  Seven  (Sf  the  eighteen  years  which  were  dedicated 
to  his  Foreign  ministry  were  passed  among  the  Abipones,  a 
iribe  unreclaimed  from  savage  habits.  The  work,  of  wliich 
a  translation  is  now  presented  to  the  English  public,  is  the 
result  of  his  inquiries  and  observations  while  employed  on  his 
mission.  It  is  written  in  a  rambling  and  discursive  manner ; 
very  much,  we  doubt  not,  resembling  that  in. which  the  good 
old  man  used  to  tell  his  story  to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa, 
nvho  was  fond  of  listening  to  him.  The  garrulity  of  its  style, 
and  the  tincture  of  superstition  which  occasionally  marks 
it,  are  far  from  disagreeable ;  and  they  impart  to  it  a  life  and 
animation,  a  personality  and  identity,,  as  it  were,  which  are 
too  often  wanting  in  the  more  fastidious  and  elaborate 
narratives  of  modern  Travellers.  Perhaps  we  cannot  offer 
higher  praise  than  by  adding  that,  in  many  things,  Martin 
Dobrizhoffer  has  forcibly  reminded  us  of  no  less  than 
^Herodotus  himself.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from 
Spanish  America  he  returned  to  Styria;  and,  on  the  extinctioti 
of  his  Order  he  continued  to  reside  at  Vienna,  till  his  death, 
.whicb  occurred  in  1791. 

Much   good,   doubtless,    was  produced  by  the   Romish 
Slissionanes   in  Paraguay:  and,    whatever  accusation  of 
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worldliness  may  be  adduced  against  the  BBperiora  of  the 
Jesuits,  we  arc  inclined  to  be.^tow  unqnaliGed  approbutiiDn 
on  the  spirituality,  the  patience,  the  learning,  and  the 
diligence  of  tlie  numerous  Clergy  eu)plo}ed  as  their  instm- 
ments.  Be  it  remembered  that  the  persons  engaged  io  iLee^ 
diflicult  and  dangerous  services  were  not  stung  to  the  mighty 
vrork  of  planting  the  Cross  by  the  gad-fly  of  fanalicLsm :  that 
they  were  no  dreamers  rushing  aside  from  the  home  circle 
of  imperative  and  possible  duties,  to  the  boundless  impossibk 
of  Ultra- Philanthropism :  that  they  had  one  fixed  and 
steady  object;  a  creed,  which,  with  all  the  faults  that  maybe 
charged  upon  it,  uas  openly  avowed  and  strictly  defined; 
and  a  scheme  of  action  profoundly  meditated  an^  correctly 
organized.  The  labourers  moreover  were  trained  to  their 
ton  by  a  long  coarse  of  probationary  education :  instraeted 
in  every  science  which  the  wit  of  man  has  compassed ; 
apportioned  to  separate  tasks  best  fitted  to  the  pecuJiar 
bent  of  mind  and  extent  of  acquirement  which  each  had 
shewn:  and  for  their  knowledge  of  Holy  Writ  not  tossed 
loosely  to  the  vague  and  individual  fancies  of  latitudinarian 
interpretation,  but  taught  implicitly  to  rely  upon  tlie  guid- 
ance of  a  Church  which,  though  in  many  things  blind  and 
corrupt,  was  neither  self-created  nor  uncommissioned  of 
God.  The  effects  produced  by  a  machine  so  composed,  were 
of  necessity  commensurate  to  its  magnitude,  and  the  excel- 
lency of  its  materials.  Religion  and  civilization  advanced 
hand  in  hand  ;  and  the  Guaranies  and  the  Chiquitos  learned 
their  duties  to  God  and  to  their  Neighbour,  without  the  aid 
of  an  Uncanonical  Conspiracy  of  Enthusiasts,  which  threat* 
cned  to  wean  the  mother  country  in  which  it  arose  from  its 
established  worship,  and  to  divert  her  numerous  streams  of 
unostentatious  and  useful  Charity,  into  a  single,  ambition^, 
overwhelming  and  destructive  torrent. 

The  territories  of  thQ  missions  of  Paraguay  comprehended 
not  only  the  province  of  that  name,  bot  also  a  great  part  of 
those  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  Tucuman,  and  Bnenos 
Ayres.  The  Missionary's  first  volume  embraces  the  general 
state  of  the  whole  settlement :  and  from  this  we  must  be 
permitted  to  cull  the  jidost  striking  facts,  without  any  closer 
regard  to  order  and  arrangement  than  the  writer  himself  has 
thought  it  necessary  to  display. 

The  forest  of  Mbaevira  abounds  in  trees  from  the  leaves 
of  which  the  herb  Paraguay  is  made*  Some  Spaniards  em- 
ployed in  gathering  these  leaves,  which  form  a  principal 
article  of  commerce,  came  upon  an  empty  hovel  evidently 
belonging  to  savages.    Struck  with  terror  they  hastened  to 
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the  towii  of  St.  Joachim:  and  the  missionaries  on  tiioir 
representation,  employed  a  band  of  natives  to  attempt  the 
discovery  of  this  unknown  horde.  The  Indians  fai(ed  in 
their  search ;  and  it  was  not  till  several  years  afterwards 
that  Dobrizhoffer  at  the  command  of  his  superiors,  prosecuted 
it  saccessfully. 

The  diSicalties  which  he  encountered  in  penetrating  the 
forest  were  sufficient  to  daunt  an  ordinary  adventurer. 
Rivers  and  morasses  every  where  intersec^d  its  solitude.  It 
VTM  wholly  pathless;  and  its  rocky  soil  was  often  to  be 
trodden  barefoot.  On  one  occasion,  for  Father  Martin  made 
no  less  than  three  expeditions,  torrents  of.  rain  deluged  him 
for '  twenty  days  successively ;  but  he  still  advanced,  and 
fit  length  arrived  at  the  residence  of  three  populous  hordes 
tinder  as  many  Caciques.  The  first  hut  which  he  entered 
<was  built  of  palms  intexwoven  with  dry  grass,  opening  by 
eight  doors,  and  containing  sixty  inhabitants.  Here  and 
there  hung  nets  which  , arc  used  both  to  sleep  and  sit  in. 
The  commentators  have  been  puzzled  to  understtuid  how 
the  nets  (at^^ijSXiir/)*)  in  which  the  fen-Egyptians  slept, 
could  protect  them  from  gnats.  Each  of  them,  says  the 
Historian,  who  may  invariably  be  believed  when  he  speaks 
from  himself,  has  a  net,  which  he  casts  for  fish  by  day,  and 
uses- also  in  his  bed  by  night.  Over  this  (his  bed)  he  places 
the  net,  and  sleeps  under  it  when  he  has  crept  in.  For  the 
^ats,  if  he  sleeps  in  his  cloak  or  in  linen,  bite  him  soundly 
through  these ;  but  they  never  even  try  to  bite  him  at  all 
through  the  net*.  Now,  by  the  good  leave  of  Messrs. 
Scbweighaeaser  and  Schellershemius,  we  would  say  that  the 
wild  men  of  Mbitev^ra  could  teach  the  practical  value  of  a 
Mosquito  net:  which  they  seem  to  use  very  much  alter  the 
faabton  of  the  E^ptians  and  for  the  same  reason. 

Each  separate  family  in  this  comniunity  of  dwelling  had 
its  distinct  fire.  The  males  shave  their  heads  leaving  a. 
circle  of  hair  ronnd  the  crown.  At  seven  years  old  they, 
pierce  the  under  lip  and  insert  a  reed  in  the  hole.  Both 
sexes  hang  a  triangular  shell  in  their  ears.  The  men  wear 
only  a  narrow  girdle  ronnd  the  loins.  The  women  are 
entirely  covered  with  a  white  garment  manufactured  from 
the  bark  of  the  Find.  They  live  firom  day  to  day  by  the 
chaoe,  using  the  bow  with  great  dexterity :  and  they  have  a 
good  cultom  of  filling  their  Beshpots  when  they  go  to  bed 
over  night,  that  they  may  breakfast  at  their  first  waking  in 
the  morning. 
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They  worship  neither  an  invisible  Grod  nor  idols  ^  lior, 
thonf^h  they  cali  the  Spirit  of  Evil  Ananga,  d.o  they  pay 
him  adoration.  Magicians  they  have  in  plenty,  who  can 
inflict  and  core  diseases,  raise  floods  and  tempests,  and 
transform  tbemselvesi  into  tigers.  Every  stranger  is  regiirded 
by  them  as  an  enemy  having  a  design  upon  their  freedom. 

It  does  not  appear  from  these  premises  that  much  hope 
was  offered  of  communication'  with  the  strange  hordes : 
and  Father  Martin's  chief  scarce  of  confidence  in  his 
early  interconrse  must  have  arisen  from  his  belief  thst 
they  did  not  eat  haman  flesh.  The  first  of  the  natives 
whom  he  discovered,  was  a  yonng  man  holding  an  expiifag 
bird,  like  a  pheasant,  which  he  had  jost  shot;  and  the 
good  Father  with  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  natare, 
complimented  him  on  his  skill  in  archery,  and  gave  bite  a 
piece  of  roast  meat.  Won  both  by  the  padding  and  Ihe 
praise,  the  youth  informed  bis  benefactor  that  his  name  was 
Arapoliyu  (Ara  day,  poti  the  flower,  jn  golden :  the  goidea 
flower  of  day,  or  the  morning)  and  that  his  lather.  Hoy, 
^  (the  Son)  was  chief  Cacique  of  the  neighbeuihood.  The 
credentials  offered  to  this  Cacique  himself,  when  FMier 
Martin  found  him,  were  of  the  same  nature  as  those  whieh  had 
succeeded  with  his  son.  He  old  gentleman  was  surly  enoogh 
at  first ;  but  Uie  roast  meat  softened  him  and  gained  **  an 
entrance  to  his  hear  t.**  Snuff  he  could  not  endure  better  than 
James  I;  pushing  it  away  from  him  with  expressions  of 
fisar,  and  uttering  a  counterblast  against  it  as  some  magical 
powder  which  would  charm  him. 

After  no  little  hesitation,  under  the  pretexts  of  distance, 
bad  roads,  and  the  hostility  of  his  countrymen,  tiie  Cacique 
led  Father  Martin  to  his  horde.  The  men  came  boldly 
forward  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  crowns  of  parrots' 
feathers,  the  women  retreated  in  alarm. 


^  *  There  is  nothing  at  all  to  be  itfraid  of,  dear  sisters,*  said  the 
eldest  of  my  Indians.  *  You  see  before  you  your  relations,  the 
descendants  of  your  ancestors.  Not  one  of  as  harbours  an  evil 
thought  towards  you.  I  am  the  chief  and  director  of  them  all.' 
•  Wfaol  the  old  man  has  told  you,'  said  I,  '  is  perfectly  true.  No 
one  present  is  evilly  disposed  towards  you  but  mysdf.  I  am  a 
terrible  fellow ;  for'^  (putting  on  a  fierce  countenance  and  altering 
a  hiss)  *  at  one  mouthful  I  mtend  to  devour  two  or  three  ehBiten/ 
This  pleasantry  changed  aU  thek  terror  into  lau^ter.''  Vci  L 
p.  69. 

After  the  first  introduction  had  passed,  Dobrizhoffer 
followed  up  the  agreeable  impression  which  he  had  made, 
by  playing  a  few  tunes  on  his  vie/  d* amour.  He  then  explained 
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ibid  friendly  motives  of  bin  visit;  and  as  be  foand  "  tbat  the 
boys  laughed  a  little  when  he  made  mention  of  heU-fire^"  be 
dexteronsly  turned  bis  address  to  the  advantages  of  civiliza* 
tioD,  contrasting  the  early  deaths,  the  diseases,  the  bonse* 
lessness  and  the  famine  of  bis  bearers,  with  the  long  Kves, 
the  health,  the  comfortable  dwellings,  and  the  plenty,  of  the 
Indians  who  accompanied  him :  impressing  npun  them  that 
a  suitable  portion  of  beef  was  served  every  day  gratnitously 
te  each ;  and  summing  up  his  speech  by  the  practical  argn-* 
ment  of  a  distribution  of  petty  presents. 
.  So  much  bad  these  winning  manners  delighted  the  Caoiqae 
tbat  be  offered  bis  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  good  Father ; 
and  was  not  a  little  astonished  and  mortified  to  bear  of  the 
impediment  opposed  by  his  vow  of  celibacy*  On  the  second 
day  two  other  Caciques  arrived  with  a  great  troop  of  armed 
savages.  The  one  Tupanchiobd,  arrogant  and  crafty, 
"  witb  a  placid  countenance  and  a  perilous  suavity  of  speech/' 
under  which  he  covered  the  bloody  design  of  murdering  the 
strangers.  The  other  Veraripocbiritik,  remarkable  for 
gentleness  and  docilitv.  He  was  as  much  distinguished 
moreover  for  the  height  and  fullness  of  his  body  as  for  the 
length  of  bis  name :  and  it  is  probable  tbat  the  South  Ameri- 
ricans,  like  the  Persians  *,  generally  proportioned  these  to 
each  other.  Father  Martin's  proposition  of  founding  a 
Coiony  was  met  witb  apparent^pprobation^  and  be  returned 
to  St.  Joachim  accompanied  by  eighteen  distinguished  na- 
tives. 

But  few  months  elapsed,  however,  before  this  benevolent 
plan  was  frustrated.  News  arrived  that  Cacique  Roy  bad 
been  poisoned  by  Tupancbicbii  who  attempted  the  life  of  bis 
widow  also.  Besides  this,  an  opulent  trader,  bearing  of  the 
discovery  of  this  horde,  sought  to  employ  its  inhabitants 
instead  of  the  negroes  who  worked  upon  his  estate.  The 
agents  whom  be  engaged  to  persuade  the  Savages  to  this 
transfer  were  received  with  marks  of  the  bitterest  abhor* 
rencer  and  the  dread  of  slavery  so  for  operated  upon  the 
Indians  whom  they  solicited,  that  having  burnt  their  hovels  to 
ashes  they  retired  without  leaving  a  vestige  of  their  route. 

On  another  occasion,  on  the  South  Bank  of  the  river 
Empalado;  Father  Martin  discovered  a  native  family  con- 
sisting of  three  persons  only.  A  mother  with  her  son  and 
danghter,  each  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  It  was  a 
scene  fit  for  Shakspeare's  enchanted  island.  The  youth  bad 
never  seen  a  female  except  bis  mother  and  sister,  nor  any 


*  For  thu«  we  uncUirstand  the  soiMii'hat  ambignoaa  words  rd  9bv6^tM 
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maid  except  bis  father.  The  maid  bad  seen  no  woflum  hut 
bermofher,  and  no  man  bat  her  brotber,  ber  ftttber  hawing 
been  tern  in  pieces  by  a  ti^er  before  she  was  bora*  Thef 
mifingly  accompanied  the  Missionary  to  St«  JoacUiD ;  kmt 
the  cbinge  of  habits  to  which  their  migration  led,  wasaoea 
fatal  to  them.  The  mother  and  daoghter  died  rapidly  in 
consumptions.  The  yonng  man  survived  a  few  tnonlhs 
looger,  apparently  in  sound  bodily  health;  bet  after  the 
death  of  his  only  relations  ho  represented  himself  as  visited 
nightiy  by  their  spirits,  in  his  sleep>  ui^ing  him  not  to  delay 
bis  baptism.  Father  Martin,  assured  of  his  conversion^ 
bnptiaed  him  on  the  morning  of  ilallowmass;  and  on  Ihe 
evening  of  the  same  day  he  quietly  expired  withont  any 
symptoai  of  disease. 

Paraguay  is  infested  by  numerous  hostile  tribes.  Among 
thorn  are  the  Payag^ias,  a  race  of  pirates  who  intercept  the 
Spanish  vessels  freighted  for  Buenos  Ayres.  Their  eostome 
is  singularly  ferocious :  besides  the  customary  paintings,  and 
ibb  tube  in  the  under  lip  which  hangs  down  upon  the  breast, 
they  stain  their  hair  witb  bulfs  blood,  and  tic  the  wing  of  a 
bago  vulture  to  the  flap  of  one  of  their  ears.  The  Gkmyagvia 
wander  in  the  forests  on  the  banks  of  the  Monday-guazA, 
destitute  of  clothes,  atid  leaping  from  tree  to  tree,  like 
monkeys,  in  search  of  honey,  little  birds,  and.  other  pro* 
visions.  The  Guaycuruti  eat  the  horses  of  the  Spaniards 
wbfflever  they  can  kill  them,  and  another  trilie  between 
the  Parana  and  Uruguay  eat  the  Spaniards  themselves. 
The  Yaros' refuse  couversion,  very  honestly  assigning  a 
reason  which  has  some  weight  in  it.  *'  We  don't  like,"  they 
say,  **  to  have  a  God  who  knows  and  sees  all  we  do  in  secret^ 
It  is  our  fixed  resolve  and  pleasure  to  enjoy  our  old  liberty 
of  thinking  and  acting  as  we  like."  The  Puelcbes,  Pegn-> 
enches,»Thuelchi!ks,  Sanguelches,  Mulucbes,  and  Araeaanoa, 
ihc)^  masters  of  the  Chili  Alps,  are  all  equestrians:  they 
drink  melted  horse- fat,  and  wash  their  heads  in  blood. 

ThO' river  Paraguay  abounds  in  wonders,  which  the  Ha« 
licamassean  would  have  delighted  to  record.  *'  I  myself,** 
sayir  Dobrizhoffer,  *'  never  saw'*  the  cataract  called  £1  Sal  to 
Grande :  but  Father  Nicolas  Duran,  tbe  grand  Provincial,  in 
his  annals  of  Paraguay,  dated  Rome,  1626,  speaks  of  it  as 
precipitating  itself  with  the  utmost  violence,  down  an  im- 
mensely high  rock,  t¥>elve  hagues  in  descent.  The  equally 
veracious  Father  Antonio  Ruiz  de  Montoya,  declares  that  he 
skno  (this  is  ox|/i$  i^oiMpm)  a  fish  as  big  as  an  ox,  swimming  on 
the  river,  with  only  half  his  body  above  water  ;  and  that  an 
Indian  who  had  been  swallowed  by  another  was  afterwards 
ejected  whole. 
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Pyebttkl  borse«  id  Parag^vav  are  tkongiii  crafty  and  dan- 
geM»iu(»  and  Father  Mariio  n-^s  often  iound  the  suppositios 
true  to  his  cost*  Aa  in  the  days  of  Virgil,  Sophocles,  and 
Xemophoo,  those  horses  are  held  superior  to  all  others  which* 
have;a,broad  breast  (animQsum  pecins\  u  small  head  icaput 
oirguium),  short  and  pricking  ears  {micat  auribus,  6p6ov  lus 
^9n^n)f  wide. nostrils,  ($jtMKrinpts  dvaigevratMyoi^)  a  bushy  mane« 
ijdensitjuba),  and  a  wide,  round  back  (obesa  terga),  and  who 
like  the  sdros  Tviro^  of  the  Moeonian  '*  with  playful  alacrity,* 
pfovoke  the  rest  to  fight  onthe  pUin,  leap  ditches  without 
the  least  hesitation,  cross  marshes  quickly,  and,  as  soon  as 
they  are  released  from  the  saddle  and  bridle,  joyfully  roll 
tbccDselves  on  the  ground."  Nature,  it  seems,  is  the  same 
in  her  laws,  at  ^11  times,  and  in  all  places,  whether  tliey  re« 
gard  men  or  horses. 

jyorse-shoes  are  unknown,  for  two  good  reasons;  the 
country  produces  but  little  iron,  and  no  blacksmitlis.  Mares 
kept  fur  breeding  are  docked,  "  that  they  may  fatten  sooner .'' 
In  riding  horses  the  tail  is  considered  its  greatest  ornament; 
and  the  meanest  negro  slave  would  deem  it  an  indignity 
aad  a  punishment  if  he  were  ordered  to  ride  6n  a  horse  witb<* 
out  a  tail.  To  mutilate  the  tail  of  another  person's  horse  is 
as  bitter  a  revenge  among  the  lower  orders  as  houghing  is  ill 
Ireland  :  and  it  is  a  deadly  insult  to  call  another  person  un 
rubont  a  horse  without  a  tail. 

Tigers  prefer  putrid  horses  to  such  as  are  alive.  If  a  Spa^^ 
niard,  an  Indian,  and  a  Negro  sleep  together  in  the  same 
place,  a  tiger  will  invariably  pounce  upon  the  last;  "  for  nbt 
groes  flesh  they  reckon  a  dainty,  because  it  is  most  stinking." 
Jews  would  have  an  ill  chance  in  these  cases,  if  we  believe 
the  theological  authority  of  Campegius,  and  the  medical 
avoucbments  of  IJucherius  and  Alsarius  Orucius;  to  say  no* 
thiiig  of  the  poetical  figments  of  Martial,  and  the  gra,ve  his^ 
tory  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  ;  each  and  all  of  which  writers 
concur  in  affirming  that  an  unsavoury  odour  is  geutilitious  and 
national  to  the  Hebrews,  Albeit,  as  an  author  observes  who 
is  worth  the  whole  troop  pot  together,  (and  we  recom* 
ineud  him  to  the  perusal  of  our  brethren  at  Bethnal  Green,) 
'*  Unto  converted  Jews  who  are  of  the  same  seed,  no  man 
imputeth  tliis  unsavoury  odour;  as  though  aromatized  by 
their  conversion,  they  lost  their  sceqt  with  their  religion,  and 
smelt  no  longer  than  tbey  savoured  of  the  Jew." 

A  Guarauy,  after  fasting  a  few  hours,  "  will  eat  a  youug 
callV  The  Abipones  love  tigers'  flesh,  and  drink  the  melted 
fat^ ''  esteeming  it  nectar,  and  even  believing  it  a  means  of 
produciug  valour."    A  wound  from  the  claw  of  a  tiger,  even 
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when  kealedi,  ocoaaiona  exoessiT^  baniiftg.  ^  Tha  1%|«n 
Uiemselv^^  are  tamented  with  the  heat  of  their  q^^  eta^«», 
and  in  order  16  relieve  the  pain,  they  mb  them  agtiaal  the 
tree  seibo^  and  leave  the  mark  of  theur  nails  in  the  buk." 
The  South  American  lions  are  a  eowardly  breed,  and  their 
flesh  is  like  veal.  The  saliva  of  the  Hnanaoe  oocaflkms  the 
nmnge :  these  beasts  array  themselves  in  herds  vpen  high 
monntains,  and  as  horses  pass  underneath,  **  neigh  w  a  long 
time  in  a  manner  strongly  resembling  human  laagfater." 

We  must  refer  oor  readers'  to  the  work  itself  for  an  nn* 
lucky  adventure  between  Father  Martin  mid  a  little  animal 
with  sundry  evil  aliases:  liche^,  Zorrino,  Skunk,  Bdte 
Puante,  Enfant  du  Diable.  It  is  told  with  inimiteUe  gwsd 
humour-  The  ykipari, .  a  speeies  of  mole,  makes  a  noise 
under  the  earth  like  a  long  drum.  The  Caraya  ape  is  tefl  to 
bi^nself,  and  few  people  attefnpt  to  tame  him.  Indeed,  if  he 
deserves  tiie  character  which  Father  Martin  gives  him,  be 
can  be  no  very  agreeable  companion.  He  is  described  tot>e 
full  of  melancholy,  always  querulous,  always  morose,  al-* 
ways  snappish ;  and  to  howl  ineessanHy  day  and  night.  Hun- 
^eds  of  them  howl  in  concert,  and  the  sound  is  like  the 
ereakin^  of  many  waggons  with  ungreased  wheels ;  a  sound 
•to  endure  which,  if  we  recollect  light,  required  no  less  than  all 
the  valouf  cf  the  brave  knight  of  La  Mancha,  when  Mon« 
tesinos  was  approaching  to  the  disenchantment  of  Dulcinea* 
**  OySse  asimismo  un  e^pantoso  ruido,  al  modo  de  aquel  911s 
ti  causa  de  las  ruedas  vMcitas  que  suelen  traher  hs  carrtm  A 
hueyes^  decuyo  chirrio  aspero  y  eontinuado  se  dies  qme  hugen 
los  lohosy  if  los  osos,  si  los  hay  por  dandepasan*  The  Gkyi 
ape  is  somewhat  mischievous.  If  he  is  left  to  walk  about  the 
bouse  at  large,  he  wants  to  touch  and  taste^  every  thing;  he 
throws  down  inkstands  and  other  vessels,  spills  liquors,  tears 
books,  and  breaks  every  thing  made  of  glass.  He  pats 
his  fingers  into  boxes,  lamps,  and  jugs,  smells  them,  imd 
dirts  tlie  table  and  people's  clothes.  He  steals  ev^  thing 
#t  to  eat,  whioh  he  can  put  bands  on,  and  eats,  when  he  can 
get  foody  till  he  bursts.  In  the  woods  they  are  carried  on  the 
backs  of  their  mothers,  round  whose  necks  they  throw  theit 
arifis.  The  Indians  kill  the  mothers  and  roast  them.  The 
littfe  ones  **  which  are  kept  alive  for  diversion,  know  their 
motliers  when  roasted  and  blacker  than  aooal,  and  adhere  so 
tenaciously  to  their  shoulders  that  their  running  away  is  not 
in  th^  least  to  be  apprehended/'  Besides  these  there  are 
••  larg^e  mp.lancholy  apes  with  extremely  long  beards,"  called 
Barbados  :  Carngu^s,  or  diablos  del  ttienie,  wbosc  nails  are 
niarvcHoasly  venomous  :  Quatis,  with  the  snout  of  a  pig  and 
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bMd  of  a  fox  I  and  A/s,  which  are  verj^  slothful,  cfrt^st  the 
least  drop  of  rain,  and  every  now  and  then  pronounce  the 
letter  I,  like  a  person  groaning.  Many  of  the  Americana 
believe  that  apes  in  general  possess  the  power  of  speech,  bnt 
feign  tiieniselves  domb  diat  they  may  not  be  compelled  to  I^- 
boor  for  the  Spaniards. 

the  Abiponian  women  freqaendy  tame  wolves  by  snckltog 
them  when  whelps ;  althoagh  no  wife  can  snckle  another  per- 
son's child  witbont  greatly  offending  her  hasband,  and  ruiming 
the  risk  of  being  divorced.  The  yonng  emus  are  fed  by  the 
males,  who  break  the  eggs  that  are  still  full,  and  employ  them 
in  feeding  the  chickens  already  hatched.  The  Tuncjt  has^  a 
beak  as  long  as  the  rest  of  its  body :  and  a  young  Abipone, 
•whom  Dobrizhoffer  knew,  always  tied  tlie  beak  of  this  bird 
to  Ms  nose,  when  he  was  going  out  to  battle,  in  order  that  be 
might  look  fierce.  Parrots  are  almost  innumerable  in  their 
kinds.  Father  Martin  had  one  which  might  have  rivalled 
Mahomet's  pigeon. 

'*  I  had  in  m^  possession  a  bird  of  this  kind,  which  t  called  Don 
PedrOy  and  which  articulately  pronounced  many  words,  and  even 
whole  sentences,  in  the  Spanish,  Guarany,  and  Abiponian  languages, 
and  learnt  to  sing  a  little  Spanish  song  admirably.  Moreover  he 
could  imitate  violent  coughing,  laughing,  weeping,  barking,  and  an 
hundred  other  things  so  dexterously  that  you  would  have  sworn  it 
was  a  man  that  you  heard.  Whenever  I  travelled  on  foot  or  on 
horseback,  he  sat  upon  my  shoulder,  always  chatty,  always  playful. 
When  tired  of  his  noise  or  his  weight,  I  gave  him  to  one  of  the  In*' 
dians  to  carry-— he  angrily  bit  the  man^s  ear,  and  fiew  back  to  me. 
He  laughed  very  loud  for  a  longtime  at  an  old  Indian  woman,  whom 
Wo  met  riding  on  an  ass.  Though  he  reposed  all  day  long  on  my 
shoulder,  yet  about  sun-set,  like  fowls,  he  felt  a  desire  for  rest,  be. 
gaa  to  grow  angry,  and,  by  clapping  his  wings,  and  repeatedly  biting 
my  ear,  admonished  me  to  stop  the  journey.  Next  day,  when  I 
mounted  my  horse  again,  he  was  extremely  delighted,  and  did 
nothing  but  sing  and  laugh.  When  I  stayed  in  the  town,  he 
sometimes  walked  up  and  down  a  very  long  rope  suspended  from 
two  pillars  outside  the  house.  When  I  entered  the  dining-room  he 
would  fiy  after  me,  and  whilst  we  were  dinine,  ran  about  the  table, 
and  always  flew  angrily  to  bite  the  Indian  who  came  to  take  away 
the  rest  of  the  food  with  the  dishes.  He  tasted,  snatched,  and 
swallowed  any  food  that  he  could  lay  hold  of.  He  sometimes  walked 
about  the  court-yard,  rubbing  and  sharpening  his  beak  in  the  sand, 
which  he  often  swallowed  by  way  of  medicine.  Seeing  me  caress 
a  smaller  parrot  of  another  species,  filled  with  envy  he  attempted 
to  pierce  the  bird  with  his  beak ;  but  softened  by  a  little  coaxing, 
•he  not  only  fuiered  it  to  sleep  under,  his  wings,  but  ever  afterwarfh 
treated  it  as  a  pupil,  or  rather  as  a  son."    Vol.  1.  P.  S20. 
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He  knew  of  another,  a  female,  which  coirid  repeat  the 
Loi>d'8  Prayer  in  the  Gnarany  tongae :  and  which  doahtlessi, 
bad  it  lived  in  oar  days,  would  have  graced  many  an  anni- 
versary of  Branch  and  Auxiliary  societies. 

The  King  of  the  Abiponian  crows,  like  the  Pkeenitc^  in 
seldom  seen  abroad.  His  plumage  is  aiilk-white:  and  wheii^ 
ever  he  shews  himself  he  is  always  attended  by  a  long  train' 
of  salellifes.  A  species  of  small  ducks,  called  Railill^,  flit 
about  together  at  night,  making  a  luud  hissings  and  are  be- 
lieved by  the  Abipones  to  be  spirits  of  the  dead. 

The  Abipones  eat  the  flesh  of  a  male  shark »  but  reject  the 
female  with  loathing:  on  the  contrary,  they  eat  female  loenats 
and  reject  the  male.  The  very  large  fat  worms  which  breed* 
in  the  incisions  made  in  palm-trees.  **  they  fry,  and  eat  with 
much  satisfaction."  Of  the  qnabyra  guasi,  a  sort  of  plnm, 
they  are  also  fond.  Father  Martin  thought  it  smelt  like  a 
bog,  and  could  not  abide  it.  The  guemb^  is  a  very  grateful 
fruit  to  a  man  bathed  in  perspiration.  A  liquor  is  extracted 
from  the  fruit  of  the  molle  which  **  imparts  a  sort  of  ferocity 
to  the  eyes  of  persons  intoxicated  with  it,  which  continues 
two  days.**  The  y^VLpf  drops  enough  water  in  the  night  to 
make  the' ground  round  about  it  muddy. 

In  the  second  volume  we  come  more  particnlarly  to  the 
Abipones,  whose  abode  is  in  the  province  of  Chaco,  in  the 
centre  of  Paraguay  ;  if  a  people  which  are  constantly  moving 
can  be  said  to  have  an  abode.  Their  various  hordes  are 
scattered  over  a  g^eat  extent  of  country^  bounded  from  north 
to  south  by  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  territories  of  Santa  Fe; 
and  from  east  to  west,  by  the  shores  of  Paraguay,  and  the 
district  of  St.  lago.  Almost  every  spot  in  it  is  distinguished 
by  a  name  referring  to  some  memorable  occurreoce  or  peca- 
liarity  of  the  neighbourhood.  Netagranic  Lpatage^  the 
bird's  nest;  for  birds,  resembling  storks,  annually  build  there. 
Pdit  Latetct,  the  bruised  teats.  Lalegraicavalca,  the  little 
white  things,  from  hail  of  an  enormous  size  which  once  fell 
there  and  killed  much  cattle. 

Those  among  them  who  aspire  to  the  office  of  Keehii^  or 
"  devilish  worker/'  mustsitupon  an  aged  willow, overhanging 
some  lake  till  they  begin  to  see  into  Tuturity.  AAer  a  proba- 
tion of  this  sort  they  are  enabled  to  consult  evil  spirits,  and 
call  up  the  shades  of  the  dead.  A  meteor,  or  a  thnnder-storffl, 
is  the  sign  of  the  decease  of  a  Keebit,  and  these  heavenly 
prodigies  are  considered  part  of  his  funeral  obse<]uie9.  They 
go  out  to  battle  with  the  armies>  and  upon  their  prophecies 
depends  the  place  and  time  of  combat.  As  a  reward  of  d»- 
vinalion  the  best  part  of  the  spoil  is  set  aside  for  them  :  and 
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tbeir  luiuses  and  domestic  fornitare  are  superior  to  tluMe  of 
tbe  omnitiated*  Well  and  wisely  siogeth  tluit  aooieat  bard 
of  Attica,  vbea  be  styles  tbe  soothsayenp  4f^Kipyv(K»  yiyou 
Sometimes  if  tbey  are  ill-disposed  to  aoj  mao  tbey  summon 
bun  to  tbeir  house,  and  declare  their  iatention  of  punishing 
bim  in  tbe  name  of  their  grandfather  (of  whom  more  pre- 
sently). They  Ihen  tear  the  breast  and  shoulders  of  the  vie- 
tim  with  the  jaw  of  a  fish :  a^d  tbe  poor  wretch,  who  nnre-^ 
•latittgly  submits,  holds  himself  fortunate  to  escape  with 
life.  Another  of  their  most  fearful  menaces  is,  that  they 
wilt  chac^ge  themselves  into  tigers :  and,  as  soon  as  they  be- 
gin their  imitative  roaring,  the  bystanders  persuade  lhem-« 
selves  that  the  tigrantbropous  bodies  become  covered  with 
spots,  aod  that  tlieir  nails  are  elongated  and  curved. 

Tbe  grandfather  whom  we  have  just  mentioned,  from  whom 
the  equestrians  of  Chaco  derive  their  origin,  is  no  other  than 
the  devil  himself,  whose  visible  representative  is  found  in  the 
Pleiades.  .  Here  the  learned  father  nods  a  little  in  his  my* 
thology.  Tbe  seven  heavenly  young  ladies  to  whom  he  refers, 
were  the  daughters  of  Atlas,  not  of  Lycurgus;  and  tbe  feud 
between  that  royal  personage  and  the  jolly  god  would  have 
made  tliem  most  unfitting  nurses  for  tbe  latter  in  his  infancy. 
The  Hyades  performed  this  office ;  children  we  believe  of  the 
same  father  but  by  a  different  mother ;  though  we  are  aware 
that  this  genealogy  is  disputed  in  the  Classical  Herald's* 
Office. 

The  Abipones  are  divided  into  three  classes ;  the  Riikabis, 
inhabitants  of  the  plain ;  the  Nakaigetergehes,  of  tbe  woods; 
and  the  Yuaucanigas,  once  a  separate  nation,  who  being  re- 
duced  by  an  inroad  and  massacre  of  the  Spaniards,  incorpo* 
rated  themselves  with  tbeir  neighbours.  Each  horde  is  go- 
verned by  a  separate  Cacique,  who  possesses  little  power 
except  in  the  day  of  batttle.  War  is  tbe  chief  object  of  tlio 
life  of  the  Abipones,  and  is  conducted  with  equal  prudence 
and  courage.  In  their  tactics,  however,  if  they  can  be  called 
such,  they  depend  more  upon  personal  valour  than  upon  any 
impression  to  be  made  by  large  bodies.  Each  rushes  singly 
upon  his  enemy,  strikes  a  blow,  and  tbat  he  may  not  receive 
one  in  return,  leaps  back  as  quick  as  be  came,  on  tbe  true 
Homeric  principle,  £4^  S'  irapwy  sis  sQvqs  s^^sto.  They  keep 
their  horses  under  the  nicest  command  ;  and  with  tbe  agility 
of  a  tumbler,  in  order  to  avoid  a  shot,  they  can  twist  them- 
selves round,  and  lie  in  entire  concealment  under  the  belly  of 
tbeir  charger.  They  cut  off  their  enemies'  heads  and  suspend 
them  to  tbe  girths  of  their  saddles :  or,  if  tbe  burden  be  too 
b^avy,  tbey  scalp  tbe  amputated  bead,  and  stuff  tlieskin  with 
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straw.  The  Soythianft^  aiooording  to  Herodotas  *»  irsAt^otte 
siep  farther;  and/ with  a  regard  to  personal  cleaoiineiB 
inrfaich  appears  snperflaoos  to  the  Abipones,  they  osed  these 
pericranial  pellicles  as  so  many  napkins  (xstpofAoxr^).  The 
Abippnes,  in  common  with  Lord  Byron,  these  same  Scythians, 
the  Jssedonea  t>  ^nd  the  Boii  %,  are  fond  of  skoUs  as  drinfciiig 
cups.  A  liquor  prepared  from  a  fermentation  of  alfaroba,  or 
honeycomb,  is  their  favourite  beverage.  Father  Martin  Uked 
U^  chew  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  fcnr  himself; 
the  Abipones  prefer  those  chewed  by  others,  and  generally 
oommit  the  dnty  to  old  women,  rather  than  the  yoiiiq;er  ones, 
who  tliey  say,  aboond  in  bad  hamonrs. 

Whoever  among  them  gives  proof  of  a  warlike  dispositioB 
is  inaugurated  as  a  chieftain.  The  name  whiek.he  bore  in 
youth  is  dropped ;  he  is  invested  with  some  other^  teroBnat- 
ii^g  in  the  syllable  In  ;  and  henceforward  he  uses  a  dialset 
peculiar  to  the  nobles  called  Hocheri.  His  fortitade  is  ae* 
verely  tried  before  his  admission  to  these  dignities.  A  black 
bead  being  placed  on  his  tongue  he  is  ordered  to  sit  at  home 
for  tiiree  days,  and  during  that  time  to  abstain  from  speaking, 
eating  md  drinking. 

**  On  the  evening  preceding  this  military  function  all  the  women 
flock  to  the  threshold  of  his  tent.  Pulling  off  their  clothes  from 
the  ^houlder  to  the  middle,  and  dishevelling  their  hair,  they  stand 
in  a  long  row,  and  with  confused  shouts,  accompanied  with  the 
sound  of  gourds,  and  with  the  continual  agitation  of  their  arms 
and  legs,  hrnient  for  the  ancestors  of  him  who  is,  next  day,  to  be 
adorned  with  a  military  dignity.  These  lamentations  contiaoe  till 
it  is  dark.  As  soon  as  morning  dawns^  omr  caadjdaie, '  eiagantly 
dreeaed  in  the  tehion  of  bis  nation,  and  holding  a  spear  in  fan 
hand,  leaps  upon  a  horse  laden  with  feathesSi  small  bells,  and  trap* 
pings^  and  gallops  northward,  followed  by  a  great  troop  of  Abi- 
pones. Presendy,  returning  with  equal  speed,  he  aporoaches  the 
tent,  virl>ere  sits  an  old  femsk  juggler,  the  priestess  of  the  CQremo<* 
nies,  who  is  afterwards  to  inai^urate  the  candidate  with  solemn 
rites.  Some  woman  of  noble  birth  officiously  holds  his  spear  and  tt^e 
bridles  of  bis  horse,  while  he  dismounts,  the  rest  of  the  matrons 
continuing  to  strike  their  lips,  and  applaud ;  when  the  candidate 
listens  to  a  short  address  from  the  old  woman  seated  on  a  hide, 
with  as  much  veneration  as  if  it  was  an  oracle  from  a  Delpfale  tri* 
pod.  Then  mounting  fresh  horses,  he  rides  out  in  the  same  mannw 
as  before,  first  to  the  South,  then  to  the  East,  and  fhen  to  the 
West,  and  after  eadi  journey  alights  at  the  same  tent,  where  that 
Pythian,  like  a  female  Apoilo,  poum  fordi  her  eloqiiencew  The  fbor 
eKCttmons  being  p0rformed,.and  the  horses  dism&sed,  thef  aEbe- 
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take  themaelwa  to  thai  sacred  tent,  to  witneas  the  usual  ceromony 
of  tba  ioattgoration.    This  ceremony  censtsU  of  Uireis  things ;  firat 
the  hair  of  the  candidate  is  shaven  by  an  old  womani  so  that  frptp 
j  ftbe  forehead  to  the  hack  part  of  the  head  she  leaves  a  baldness  df 

streak,  three  inches  ivide,  which  they  call  Nalemra.    The  business 
of  the  hair  being  finished,  the  old  woman  pronounces  a  panegy-rtc, 
aetting  forth  the  noble  actions  of  the  candidate,  his  warlike  disposi* 
'  tion,  knowledge  of  arms  and  horses,  intrepidity  in  difficulties,  the 

'  enemies  he  has  slaughtered,  the  spoils  that  he  has  taken,  the  military 

!  fame  of  his  ancestors,  and  so  on ;  in  order  that  he  may  appear,  on 

I  many  accounts,  worthy  to  be  declared  a  captain  and  a  noble  war^ 

I  nor,  and  to  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Hocheri*     His 

new  name  is  immediately  promulgated,  and  festively  pronounced 
by  a  band  of  women  striking  th^  lips  with  their  hands.  The  male 
apectatora  do  not  like  dry  ceremonies  to  be  protracted  to  a  great 
lengthy  but  joyfully  fly  to  skins  full  of  honeyed  hquor^  and  coQdu4o 
the  business  with  a  famous  drinking  match. 

^'  It  is  remarkable  that  many  of  Uie  women  arrive  at  this  degree 
of  honour,  and  nobility,  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  Hocheri,  and 
use  their  dialect.  The  names  of  these  females  end  in  En,  aa  those 
of  the  men  in  In."    VoL  IL  P.  442. 

Of  the  state  of  medical  science  in  these  coqntries  we 
learn  the  following  particulars.  After  severe  fatigue  they 
complain  sometimes  that  **  their  blood  is  angry  ;**  and  re* 
lieve  themselves  by  plunging  a  knife  deep  into  tlieir  1^,  and 
allowing  the  blood  to  flow  till  they  chuse  to  stop  it  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  clod  of  earth.  A  pcwder  of  tiger's  claws  and 
alum,  is  a  specific  for  the  tooth-ache.  A  cataplasm  of  croco- 
dile's fat,  heals  braises.  The  stomach  of  the  crocodile  dried, 
ground  to  powder,  and  drank  with  water  relieves  the  pain  of 
the  stone.  The  tooth  of  the  crocodile  scraped  to  doat  and 
swallowed,  cures  the  bite  of  a  serpent ;  and  tiger's  fat  is  an 
admirable  vermifuge.  Many  diseases  admit  of  remedies 
which  would  kill  an  European.  One  of  Father  Martin's  qa- 
technmens,  just  before  the  eruption  of  the  small  pox  made  its 
appearance,  got  drunk  with  brandy,  and  swam  across  a  river. 
The  disease  broke  out  on  the  same  night,  and  in  a  few  days 
afterwards  the  patient  was  on  horseback.  The  Chiquttp 
physicians. snck  the  bodies  of  the  aick,  and  now  and  then  pui 
the  wife  to  death  to  aecare  the  husband's  recovery ;  the  good 
lady  seldom  playing  the  part  of  Alcestia,  bat  resisting  with  all 
her  might.  The  Abipones  Nakaiketergebes  are  afiected  by 
a  disease  which  the  natives  attribate  to  magic.  The  patient* 
aboot  snnset^  rana  with  incredible  speed  to  the  baryiag  piaoe 
of  hb  family ;  and  then  snatches  op  any  weapon  wtnca  he 
can  seize :  indiscriminately  attacking  every  one  whom  be  en- 
counters.   In  the  day  time  he  paces  aboot,  fasting  and  melan- 
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choly  ( and  it  is  only  at  night  that  tlic  faribas  parex^ym  attaclcs 
him.     The  madness  lasts  sometimes  for  a  fortnight ;  and  at 
one  time  the  numbers  snQ'ering  under  it  were  so  large,  that 
the  chief  Cacique  found  it  necessary  to  threaten  death  to  all 
ivho  were  seized  with  it.     The  disease  is  more  under  controni 
than  might  be  imagined,  fur  on  this  edict  sanity  was  presently 
restored.     When  the  Abipones  meet  each  other,  it  is  an  act 
of  ill  breeding  not  to  ask,  mutiuilly,  '*  where  are  yoo  goings** 
In  a  visit,  when  tired  of  conversation,  each  man  says  to  hib 
neighbour,  "have  we  not  talked  enough  ?"  And  on  being  aa« 
swered  in  the  affirmative  the  Conversazione  breaks  up*    The 
Shibboleth  of  their  language  is  the  guttural  pronunciation  of 
R,  which  when  given  rightly,  has  the  mixed  sound  of  r  and  o. 
^In   words   that  express  numbers  tliey  are   extremely    de- 
ficient, not  going  beyond  three,  without  a  periphrasis.  Geyenk 
nate^  the  fingers  of  an  emu,  signifies  four.   Metnhalek  a  skin 
spotted  with  five  colours,  five.     Lanam  ritregem  cat  gra- 
cherhake  anamichirihegem^  the  fingers   of  both  hands   and 
both  feet,  twenty.  But  frequently  if  the  number  exceeds  three, 
in  order  to  save  trouble  they  cry  Pop!  They  cannot  express 
!every  where  in  any  formula  shorter  than  the  following,  *'  Grod 
is  in  heaven^  in  earth,  and  there  is  not  a  place  in  which  be  is 
jiot."     Yes  is  pronounced  variously  according  to  the  age  and 
sex  of  the  speaker.  Men  and  youth  say  Hie ;  all  women  Hai; 
and  old  men  aflirm  by  a  loud  snort ;  so  that  the  louder  this 
snort  the  stronger  is  the  affirmation.     They  have  no  names 
.either  for  days  or  months :  and  it  is  considered  ill  omened  for 
any  person  to  utter  his   own  name,  and  criminal  to  speak 
that  of  the  dead. 

In  their  funeral  rites  the  reader  will  be  abundantly  re- 
minded of  those  which  Herodotus  has  detailed  of  the 
Scythians. 

^'<  The  Abipones  think  it  a  great  happiness  to  be  buried  in  a 
wood  uAder  the  shade  of  trees,  and  grieve  for  the  fate  of  those  that 
are  interred  in  a  chapel,  calling  them  captives  of  the  Father,  fn 
the  dread  of  such  sepulture,  they  at  first  shunned  baptism.  They 
dig  a  very  shallow  pit  to  place  the  body  in,  that  it  may  not  be 
pressed  by  too  great  a  weight  of  earth  heaped  over  it.  They  fill 
the  aurfkce  of  the  grave  with  thorney  boughs,  to  keep  off  tigers, 
which  delight  in  barcasses.  On  the  top  of  the  sepulchre,  they 
place  an  inverted  pan,  that  if  the  dead  man  should  stand  in  need 
of  water,  he  may  not  want  a  vessel  to  hold  it  in.  They  hang  a 
garment  from  a  tree  near  the  place  of  interment,  for  him  to  put 
on  if  he  chooses  to  come  out  of  the  grave.  They  also  fix  a  spear 
near  the  graves  of  men,  that  an  instrument  of  war  and  the  chase 
may  he  in  readiness  for  them.    For  the  same  purpose,  beside  the 
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gravcft  of  their  Cacif]ucfiy  nndmen  diftingiit<theU  for  military  faone, 
ihey  place  horses,  slain  with  many  ceren)onies;  a  custom  commnn 
to  most  of  the' equestrian  savages  in  Paraguay.  The  best  liorses, 
those  wlu'ch  the  deceased  used  and  delighted  in  most,  are  generally 
£lain  at  the  grave."     Vol.  II.  p.  268. 

The  third  volume  contains  a  history  of  the  four  settlements 
iKrhich  the  Jesuits  endeavoured  to  e:»tahlihh  among  the  Ahi- 

Sones,  St.  Jeronynio,  Concepcion,  St.  Ferdinand,  and  the 
tosary ;  and  it  is  so  perplexed  and  confused  that  we  must 
spare  ourselves  the  unavailing  trouble  of  attempting  to  un- 
ravel it  circDmstantially.  The  frequent  incursions  of  the 
natives  made  the  Spaniards  hopeless  of  securing*  peace  till 
they  could  in  some  degree  civilize  their  barbarous  enemies; 
and  the  Governor  of  Sta.  Ffe  having  won  over  some 
of  the  Caciques,  who  visited  his  city  in  an  interval  of 
tranqnillity,  was  permitted  to  found  a  colony  on  n  condition 
which  sufliciently  shows  the  temper  of  the  savages.  *•  That 
Ihe  yonth  alone  should  be  taught  the  elements  of  religion  : 
bat  that  older  persons  should  by  no  means  be  compelled  tn  ' 
study  it.**  The  situation  of  the  Colony  was  left  to  the  natives, 
and  they  chose  a  spot  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Rev,  seventy 
leagues  north  of  Sta.  F^.  Concepcion,  the  second  Colony, 
is  on  the  river  Inespen,  sixty  leagues  from  Sta.  F^,  and 
Father  Martin  shall  describe  the  comforts  of  his  own  resi- 
dence in  this  settlement. 

**  A  butt  built  of  stakes  plastered  over  with  mud,  was  gtven  me 
for  a  habitation,  straw  or  hay  for  a  roof,  wooden  shatters  for  a 
window,  a  rough  board  without  a  lock  for  a  door,  a  piece  of  wood 
scarcely  plained  for  a  table,  a  bull's  hide  suspended  on  four  [losts 
for  a  bed,  and  the  grassy  ground,  all  pciforated  by  ants,  for  a  floor. 
Immense  gaps  in  the  walls  and  roof  afforded  ready  admission  to 
wind,  dust,  rain,  and  sun,  as  well  as  to  serpents,  gnats,  and  toads. 
The  decaying  palms  which  supported  the  roof  distressed  my  ears 
exceedingly  with  the  hiss  of  gnawing  worms,  and  my  eyes  with  the 
yellow  dust  that  fell  from  them  both  by  day  and  night.  Great 
pieces  of  plaster,  often  weighing  thirty  pounds,  broke  all  at  once 
from  the  wall,  and  were  more  than  enough  to  crush  me  had  they 
touched  any  part  of  my  body.  What  shall  I  say  of  my  fare  ?  Beef, 
either  boiled  or  roasted,  was  my  daily  dinner  and  supper,  and  if  to 
this  some  maize,  or  a  melon  were  added,  we  thought  we  had  fared 
sumptuously ;  for  we  had  not  yet  time  to  cultivate  our  fields  or 
garden^  to  which  however,  afterwards,  we  diligently  applied  our., 
selves.  Bread  was  never  even  dreamt  of.  The  river  supplied  us 
with,  our  onlv  beverage,  and  wine  could  seldom  be  obtained  even 
for  mass.  This  scarcity  of  all  necessaries  will  not  be  attributed  to 
our  own  improvidence  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  city  of  St. 
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logo,  where  vre  had  to  procure  every  thing,  was  a  hundred  and  le. 
vealy  knifes  ftiom  our  town,  that  of  Sto.  Fd  sixty,  and  that  we 
were  often  prevented  from  attempting  the  journey  by  the  inconv^ 
nicuiceaad  danger  which  marshes  and  wandering  savages  occa- 
sioned. Such  was  the  face  of  afiiEurs  for  two  years  in  thai  to«m 
which  may  be  caUed  my  apprenticeship  amongst  the  savages,  and 
the  trial  of  my.  patience."    VoL  III.  p.  225. 

The  perpetoaJ  disturbances  of  the  natives  rendered  it 
necessary  that  some  personal  communication  should  be  held 
with  the  Governor  of  Tucaman  at  St.  lago^  and  Father 
Martin  undertook  this  long  and  perilous  journey  in  company 
with  three  converted  Indians,  and  a  Mulatto  who  had  oeeo 
condemned  to  imprisonment  in  chains  for  a  robbery,  and  on 
bis  escape  from  prison  was  appointed,  in  commutation,  cbief 
of  the  cattle  guards.  Roads  there  were  none ;  lakes,  marshesy 
deep  holes,  and  ant-hilk  in  plenty  ;  and  rain  without  ceasing* 
The  beef  which  the  travellers  carried  with  them  swarmed  with 
worms ;  and  when,  on  the  first  fine  day,  thev  hung  it  up  to 
dry,  the  stench  was  insufferable  ;  but  the  good  father  was  coo^ 
peiled  to  eat  it ;  for  though  his  companions  caught  an  inw 
mense  fish,  they  gave  him  not  a  morsel.  It  is  very  un- 
pleasant, adds  the  excellent  author,  to  have  one's  clothes  wet 
both  day  and  night,  so  that  they  cling  to  the  skin — yet  not- 
withstanding this  inconvenience,  his  sense  of  propriety  was 
so  refined,  uat  he  could  not  bring  himself  even  in  thb  path- 
less solitude,  to  *^  violate  the  laws  of  decency/'  by  stripping 
while  his  ctotbes  could  get  dry.  After  sixteen  days  he  ar* 
ri^ed  at  St.  lago,  having  been  carried  across  the  river  Dolce 
by  two  expert  swimmers. 

The  Governor  promised  him  forty  soldiers  who  were  to 
meet  him  at  an  appointed  rendezvous.  Nine  only  were  found 
there ;  and  these  not  eminent  for  valour,  fever}*  smoke 
which  they  saw  was  interpreted  as  the  sign  of  an  ambuscade; 
and  when  evening  set  in,  and  they  heard  the  distant  howl  of 
the  savages,  nothing  could  exceed  their  panic.  One  of  them 
*'  a  fat  bat  very  handsome  man,  dissolved  into  tears,  dolefully 
exclaiming  every  minute,  then  we  most  die  this  night, 
When  morning  dawned  they  insisted  on  retomiog,  and  setoff 
home  foU  speed*  A  second  band  was  orderad  to  attend  the 
father ;  ana  this  time  he  got  fivo  and  twenty  out  of  the  forty 
to  obey.  One  of  them,  it  is  true,  deserted  the  first  night,  and 
carried  off  with  him  some  of  the  captain's  horses.    As  th^ 

tarty  advanced,  they  found  the  woods  which  fay  before  tbem 
ad  been  set  on  fire  by  some  straggKng  savages.  The  wind 
increased  the  conflagration  till  it  surrounded  Dobrizhoffer  and 
his  soldiers.    They  had  no  resource  but  to  leap  on  their 
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honea  and  ride  At  the  flame^  irfaioh  it  w«s  imfonibie  either 
to  extingaish  or  avoid. 

*  After  five  months  abseace  Father  Martm  returned  to  Con* 
cepetDD^  •  The  danger  of  the  Colony  ihdueed  the  governor 
ffMMi  afterwards  to  remove  it  to  the  banks  of  the  Salado,  eighty 
leagnes  from  its  former  aitnatioo,  sorely  to  the  discontent  of 
Its  inhabitants*  Father.  Martin  and  his .  friends  travelled  for 
three  weeks,  '*  on  horseback,  with  the  water  topching  tb^. 
legs,  and  often  reaching  up  to  our  kn^s:"  wd  {i^uised  Urn 
nights  in  the  open  air  covered  with  boar  frost..  On  tbeir  i^rriv^- 
at  the  new  site  its  miseries  werefoand  greater  eyen  thaA  tl^at 
Which  had  been  qiutted;  Dobrizboffer  was  soon  called  to  Jet 
ronymu,  the  station  wbich  we  have  formerly  mentioned ;  buti 
the  unhappy  cobny  of  Concepcion  underwent  foortcteo 
changes  before  it  was .  at  length  permanently  fixed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pulce^  fifty  leagues  froni  SL  lago. 

The  colony  of  St.  Ferdipand  stands  two  leagues  from  the 
western  bank.of  tbeparana,  a  little  below  its  junction  with  th^ 
Partway.  It  is  surroux^ded  on  every.side  by.  woods  and  pools, 
fdl  destitute  of  fresh  wateir^  but  swarming  with  leeclios,  ero? 
eodiles,  snakes,,  and  tigers.  The  climate  is  epic^ssivdy  bot« 
abounds  with  whirlwinds,  ligbtninff*  and  wn  vand  the  air  is 
proCTaiit  with  noxious  vapours,  and  almost  alive  witb  g'aaM* 

To  this  paradise  also,  in  its  tnni^  Father  Martin  was 
"  honourably  conducted"  by  the  Vice-Govemor ;  Aod  her» 
iie  was  soon  brought  to  tbe  verge  of  the  grave  ;  and,  but  for 
R  seasonable  recall,  most  probably  would  have  deposited  his 
bones.  In  1763,  he  accompanied  tbe  Governor  to  the  last 
new  Colony  of  San  Carlos  and  the  Rosary,  seventy  leagnes 
jsoutb  of  Assumpcion,  and  four  from  the  western  bank  of  tbe 
Paraguay.  On  his  first  view  of  tbe  settlean^ntj  hfi  pro- 
nounoed  it  fitter  for  frogs  than  men  ^  but^aevertbeless  be  oon*- 
tentedly  took  possesaion  of  bis  hot  of  stakes  and  w»thi09i  fa^r 
tened  witb  thongs  and  filled  up  witii  mad  and  oow-4o9g. 
Tbe  thongs  having,  been  out  from  caw  bides  eow  p«r 
trifiedy  and  the  mud  and  cow-dnog  fell  off,  leading  tbe  c^es 
bare*  The  worthy  Father  was  boosed,  as  himself  descfib^ 
it,  lit  a  dwelling  whisb  wove  the  appeasance  of  a  bird-coop.- 
His. own  bands. repaired  tbe  damages, .and  consoiidAted  the 
wdls.  which  looked  toward  the  stormy  isouth^  by  a  plmi^ 
composed  of  mud  and  the  blood  of  o»)tt,  whi<4i  f  epfeU  water 
like  pitch.  The  historian  Fitzstephen  Utile  i  expectod  to 
meet  with  this  corruboralion  of  bk  atatemeiftt|>whan  beaP 

iiiTuod  diat  the  cement  which  was  employed  in  th^'raupaite 
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of  the  tower  of  London  was  ''  temperaius  cum  sanguine  am- 
maHuwiT 

Provisions  soon  became  scarce  in  the  Rosarj.  The  snper* 
intendant  of  cattle  who  Was  left  behind  bv  the  governor  used 
to  kill  the  fattest  cows  for  his  own  use,  while  the  colofnista  were 
starving.  His  successor  was  v^ry  honest,  but  not  qoite 
sane :  being  agitated  by  constant  terrors,  and  always  imagin* 
ing  that  an  unknown  hand  was  throwing  stones  at  him.  Be- 
tween the  two  pnrveyors.  Father  Martin  lived  on  short  al* 
lowance  of  beef.  He  suffered  greatly,  moreover  from  the 
incursions  of  the  Mocobios  and  Tobas :  and  saw  his  flock 
thinned  by  the  ravages  of  small  pox  and  tertian  ague.  At 
length  in  a  night  encounter  with  the  savages,  600  of  whom 
surrounded  the  Colony,  and  were  beat  off  chiefly  by  DobriSf 
hoffer's  intrepidity,  he  received  a  severe  wound. 

.  '<  I,  therefore^  walked  straight  towards  the  paling,  intending  to 
take  a  more  certain  aim  at  the  savages  with  four  pistols,  and  a  gun, 
to  which  a  bayonet  was  prefixed.  But  an  unlucky  accident  dis* 
concerted  this  fine  scheme ;  for  when  I  was  about  ten  steps  off  the 
palisade,  and  was  just  going  to  fire,  an  arrow  an  ell  and  a  half  long* 
made  of  the  hardest  wood,  and  barbed  with  five  hooks,  pierced  t& 
shoulder  of  my  right  arm,  wounded  a  muscle  by  which  the  middle 
finger  is  moved,  and  stuck  fixed  in  my  side.  Qn  recdving  this 
wound,  I  took  hold  of  my  musket  with  my  left  hand,  and  entarsd 
the  faouse»  that  the  captain,  who  was  lying  hid  there,  might  puU 
out  the  arrow ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  he'  twisted  it  quickly  round 
And  round  with  his  hands,  just  as  you  mill  chocolate,  by  which  the 
flesh  was  sufficiently  torn  to  open  a  way  for  the  hooks  to  be  taken 
out.  What  torture  this  caused  me,  no  one  that  has  not  ftlt  the 
same  himself  can  possibly  ima^ne.**    Vol.  III.  p.  SOT. 

With  this  honourable  scar  father  Martin  terminated  his 
ffliasieii.  The  simplicity  and  good  humour  with  which  he 
veooiints  his  perils  and  difficulties  convinces  us  that  they 
asw  by  no  nmns  exaggerated ;  and  we  know  not  whether  most 
to  admire  his  fortitude,  or  to  congratulate  him  on  his  good 
Inck,  in  having  escaped  with  life,  firom  the  privations  and 
sofferings  ander  which  so  many  of  his  brethren  had  fallen 
victims.  He  concludes  with  a  catalogue  of  those  fathers  who 
have  laid  down  their  lives  in  Paraguay.  We  read  of  three  and 
thirty  pat  to  death  in  various  ways  by  the  savages — some  shot 
with  poisoned  arrows,  some  lUspatched  with  olobs,  some 
eioven  with  axesi  some  pierced  with  spears,  some  starved, 
some  homed— and  we  may  on  this  account  pardon  the  inoooent 
vanity  of  the  eirconstantial  paragraph  with  which  the  list  is 
woQAd  up. 
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**,  Fitther  Martin  Dobrahoffer,  whilst  defending  hii  own  house 
and  the  chapel  against  six  hundred  savages  in  the  town  of  the  Ro- 
8ary>  had  his  right  arm  pierced  with  a  barbed  arrow^  the  muscle  of 
his  middle  finger  hurt,  and  one  rib  wounded  by  a  savage  Toba,  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  momingy  on  the  Sd  oi  AtqfOil^m  die  year  Vl6S^ 
Yol.  III.  p*  414. 

Of  the  fidelity  of  this  translation  we  are  wholly  incom- 
petent to  speak :  fot  the  original  has  never  fallen  in  our  way  ; 
nor  is  it  vei^  likely  that  the  English  reader,  with  -the  floent 
and  agreeable  version  now  before  him,  will  take  much  trouble 
to  procure  the  Latin.  In  point  of  style  it  is  not  possible  that 
fae  can  be  a  |oaer  by  perusing  it  in  his  own  language  in  pre- 
ference to  one  which  is  equally  dead  both  to  the  writer  and 
to  himself :  and  he  will  be  glad  to  be  spared  the  trouble  of 
looking  ont  the  hard  names  of  beasts,  birds,  fish,  and  vege- 
tables ;  which,  as  far  as  ourselves  are  concerned,  are  selected 
from  a  dictionary  with  pain  of  fingers  and  grief  of  brain  only 
3— to  be  forgotten  when  once  found. 
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Wb  now  resume  our  remarks,  or  more  properly  our  extracts, 
from  the  various  interesting  publications  prefixed  to  this 
article ;  and  we  hope  our  readers  will  not  be  sorry  to  read 
some  specimens  of  the  theology  of  our  Transatlantic  bre- 
thren in  America,  after  the  account  which  we  gave  in  our 
last  of  the  flourishing  state  of  their  Church. 

Among  various  matters  of  comparatively  minor  imp<nrt«< 
ance,  the  general  convention  of  1820,  and  the  special  gene* 
ral  convention,  held  in  1821,  particularly  directed  their 
attention  to  the  establishment  of  a  theological  seminary  for 
the  general  benefit  of  tbe  American  Episcopal  Church,  and 
the  formation  of  a  domestic  and  foreign  Missionary  Society. 
As  these  measures  were  only  in  contemplation,  when  our  far- 
mer article  on  the  state  of  this  very  interesting  branch  of  the 
Apostolic  Church  was  written,  we  shall  now  offer  to  our 
readers  a  few  particulars  concerning  them. 

The  importance  of  some  better  nrovision  for  the  theologi-r 
cal  education  of  candidates  for  holy  orders,  had  long  been 
felt  by  the  friends  of  the  Church  throoghoul  the  American 
Union.    It  had  been  made  a  solgect  of  remark  by  nost  of 
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the  bishops  in  their  addresses  to  tfaar  respective  oodt^ 
tioDs ;  and  the  general  oonvention  of  1817,  resolved  that  a 
Theological  Seminary  should  be  instituted*  The  seminscty 
was  accordingly  established  at  New  York,  and  snbse- 
qnentiy  removed  to  New  Haven,  on  account  of  economy  in 
living,  and  certain  other  local  advantages.  On  the  IStli 
of  September,  1820,  it  was  opened  at  the  latter  place, 
with  an  doqnent  introductory  discourse  by  the  Rev.  Dr* 
Samuel  H.. Turner,  Professor  of  Historic  Theology  in  the 
Institution ;  in  which  the  necessity  of  theological  learaing^, 
in  addition  to  personal  piety,  is  ably  delineated  and  enfbrced. 
We  extract  by  way  of  specimen,  a  passage  on  thia  subjeet, 
which  is  particularly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  who  aie 
either  candidates  for  holy  orders,  or  who  are  commeviCBig  the 
preparatory  coarse  of  study  for  that  purpose. 

^  <'  Divine  revelatioa  embraces  subjects,  which,  while  they  aie 
important  to  our  interests,  are  v^t  and  unbounded  in  their  nature^ 
and  not  to  be  perfectly  comprehended  by  human  mtdlect,  even 
when  all  its  eneigies  are  brought  into  action.  They  are  diete;  the 
naturet  attributes,  and  character  of  the  Supreme  Being — man's 
present  unhappy  condition,  and  the  means  of  deliverance  througli 
the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  the  aid  of  the  Spirit — human  respon- 
sibilitjc— future  judgment— everlasting  rewards  and  punishmeata. 
On  these  subjects  the  Almighty,  if  he  pleased,  could  have  coaimi»- 
nicated  whatever  is  neoesiary  to  man's  welfare,  by  a  direct  revela- 
tion to  bis  mind,  and  thus  indeed  have  superseded  the  necessity  ef 
any  human  exertion.  But  this  he  has  not  thought  proper  to  de^r 
Nor,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  would  such  a  measure  have  oomported 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator ;  nnce  by  preventing  sH  exeitiott 
on  the  part  of  man  to  examine,  comprehena,  and  embraoa  divine 
truth,  it  would  neoesMUily  destroy  that  progrenive  imprevcBieBt 
which  is  so  admirably  suited  to  lead  the  soul  to  the  perfeclioa  of  its 
nature.  Now  the  fact  that  such  a  direct  communicatien  ia  not 
madcb  is  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  studying  that  which  has  been 
made.  And  is  this  a  trifling  study  ^  No :  to  be  ^  mighty  in  tho 
scripture^*  caUs  for  an  attention  soipewhat  proportioned  to  dtt 
(urofound  and  invaluable  lessons  there  to  be  learned.  A&  Chiia* 
tians  should  of  course  have  a  general  knowledge  of  Ihe  Holy  Scrqp^ 
tures;  but  I  speak  now  more  particular^  of  those  who  have  ex* 
pressed  then:  determination,  *  out  of  the  said  Scriptures  to  iastroct 
the  people  committed  to  their  charge.'  Their's  should  be  a  criti. 
cal  and  extensive  knowledge.  This  com[Mehends,  in  the  first  piaoe^ 
an^  acquaintance  with  the  languages  in  which  the  Sct^turas  wete 
Written ;  and  these  are  not  without  their  difficulties,  arising  from 
their  genius.and  antiquity.  It  comprehends  also  an  abili^  to  ex« 
plain  the  sacred  text,  wmdi  frequently  requires  a  degree  of  learn* 
H>g  of  a  muoh  higher  character  than  Ahat  which  qualifies  the  atup 
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dent  lo  traoBlate  it.  He  meets  with  ether  difficultiesi  springing, 
from  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  writer.  These  are 
to  be  removed,  by  a  comparison  of  the  text  with  ancient  versions— 
by  an  acquaintance  with  ancient  customs,  laws,  history,  and  chro- 
nology, systems  of  philosophy  and  of  religion,  to  all  which  there  is 
a  constant  allusion.  It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  although 
the  whole  of  the  sacred  books  do  indeed  most  wonderfully  exhibit 
and  illustrate  one  system  of  religious  truth ;  yet  being  written  by 
diffisrent  persons,  at  different  times,  and  under  difierent  circum- 
stances, they  contain  apparent  discrepancies,  which,  while  they 
shew  that  there  was  no  concert  among  the  writers,  and  thus  afford 
a  strong  presumption  to  the  truth  of  their  statements,  are  often 
satisfactorily  reconciled  by  reference  to  extraneous  sources.  With 
these  sources,  therefore,  must  the  student  form  an  acquaintance,  if 
be  would  silence  the  infidel  caviller.  Natural  science  also  has 
been  found  to  illustrate  divine  truth,  and  to  confirm  its  evidence* 
In  a  word,  there  is  no  department  of  literature  which  may  not  be 
made  subservient  to  theology,  and  thus  become  useful  to  a  clergy. 
man. 

«  Sincerity  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  steadfastness  in 
adhering  to  it  when  found,  are  properties  but  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
The  prejudices  of  education  will  not  permit  an  impartial  examina- 
tion— the  obstinacy  of  error  will  not  look  steadily  at  the  truth- 
defect  in  the  powers  of  vision  will  not  permit  ignorance  to  see  it— • 
tiie  fren^  of  the  passions  distorts  the  object,  and  the  view  is  con^ 
fused  and  incorrect.  From  these  and  other  sources  proceed  error, 
beresy,  and  schism.  The  Christian  minister  must  be  able  to  guard 
against  their  ifoxious  effects*  And  this  is  nQt  to  be  done  without 
learning.  The  deist  must  be  refuted,  and  the  truth  of  revelation 
proved  from  the  analogy  of  things,  by  the  rules  of  moral  evidence, 
and  firom  historical  testimony.  The  errors  of  those  *  who  profess 
and  call  themselves  Christians,'  must  be  met  differently.  The  the- 
ologian must  be  able  to  trace  their  origin,  which  in  many  cases  will 
sufficiently  disprove  them :  here  his  knowledge  of  history  is  put  in 
requisition.  He  must  follow  them  up  to  the  corrupt  tempers  from 
wMch  in  general  they  have  originated :  and  here  acquaintance 
with  the  human  heart  is  necessary.  But  chiefly  must  he  be  able 
to  wield  against  them  *  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word 
of  God  ;*  and  by  a  bold  and  dexterous  use  of  this  holy  weapon,  be 
eompetentto  '  contend  for  thefinth.'  And  is  all  this  to  be  done 
without  learning  i  On  the  contrary,  so  indispensible  is  it,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  himself,  before  the  complete  establishment  of  his 
dmrch,  thought  proper  to  communicate,  by  miracle,  the  gift  of 
tongues  and  of  knowledge  *•  Will  it  be  said,  that  he  who  was  *  in 
nothing  behind  the  very  chief  apostles,'  acknowledged  that  he  was 
*  rude  in  speech,'  and  that  he  had  not  '  declared  the  testimony  of 
God  with  excellency  of  speech  or  of  wisdom  V    The  meaning  is, 
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that  he  htd  not  accommodaled  the  Gotp^  to  the  fastidious  ears  of 
a  Greek  auditory ;  not  that  the  great  St.  Paul  was  incompetent  to 
ffisplay  with  appropriate  perBpicuity,  elegance,  and  drgnity,  the 
wisdom  that  distmguishes  the  Gospel.  *  Let  no  one,'  says  the  elo- 
quent Chrysostom,  <  rob  the  blessed  Paul  of  tfaoee  most  emiopnt 
nonours  which  belong  to  him,  for  the  sake  of  sanctioning  hh  own 
idleness.*  Were  it  required  to  equal  the  smoothness  of  Isocrates, 
the  weight  and  energy  of  Demosthenes,  the  grave  and  majestic 
language  of  Thucydides,  together  with  the  sublimity  of  Plato«  I 
would  adduce  the  writings  of  St.  PauL  How  did  he  '  confbinid 
the  Jews  that  dwelt  at  Damascus/  and  triumph  in  <  dispoce  against 
the  Grecians/  before  he  wrought  his  miracles  ?  Was  not  the  Are» 
opagite  induced  to  embrace  the  Gospel,  simply  from  hearing  him 
discourse  ?  What  did  this  great  man  in  Thonalonicay  and  in  Co- 
rinth ?  What  in  Ephesus,  and  in  Rome  ?  Why  should  I  spend  my 
time  in  narrating  the  disputations  that  he  held  with  the  Epicureans 
and  the  StoicksT  Since Jt  is  evident  tliat  this  apostle  displayed  his 
eloquence  before  he  wrought  his  miracles,  and  at  the  very  time 
that  he  was  working  them,  who  will  dare  to  call  him  ignorant  ? 
Him,  who  is  held  in  universal  admiration  for  his  splendid  abilities 
both  of  reasoning  and  of  eloquence ;  whose  writings,  like  a  waD  of 
adamant,  will  for  ever  inclo/ie  and  defend  all  the  cburdiea  of  the 
world  */  **    Professor  Tumer^s  Introductory  Discourse^  p.  8, 

While  the  friends  of  the  Episcopal  Church  were  execting 
themselves  in  different  parts  of  the  American  Union  to  nuse 
funds  for  the  support  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
Mr.  Jacob  Sherred,  an  opulent  citizen  of  New  York,  be- 
queathed the  residue  of  his  estate,  which  is  expected  to 
amount  to  60,000  or  70,000  dollars  (upwards  of  16,000/. 
steirling,)  for  the  instruction  of  candidates  for  holy  orders  in 
the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary^  established  in  the  eiate 
of  New  York.  As  this  seminary  had  been  removed  from 
that  city  to  New  Haven  during  the  latter  part  of  the  testa- 
tor's life,  a  question  arose  whether  this  general  Semisuirjf 
was  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  bequest,  or  whether  it  shoald 
go  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  School^  then  ex« 
isting  in  New  York.  It  was  finally  agreed  to  refer  the  de- 
cision to  a  general  convention  of  the  bishops,  clergy,  .and 
laity  ef  the  Protestant  Eoiscopal  Chnrch,  which  was  speciaflfy 
held  for  this  purpose  at  Philadelphia,  between  Oct.  30,  and 
Nov .'8, 1821.  Before  this  convention  the  Right  Rev.  Bi- 
shop Kemp  delivered  his  sermon  on  the  manner  infirhidi  the 
Gospel  wa9  established,  and  the  Christian  Chnrch  organised : 
it  is  a  concise  and  well  written  discourse,  excdlently  adapted 
to  the  occasion  which  had  caused  the  convention  to  be  beld. 
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We  Iranscribe  a  few  conclading  sentences,  which  will  shew 
oar  readers  the  hig^b  views  entertained  by  the  Bishop  of  the 
importance  of  the  sacred  office. 

"  With  regard  to  us,  my  Riffbt  Rey.  and  Rev*  Brethren*  m  what  * 
a  responsible  sitaation  are  we  placed  i  As  men,  we  must  feel  terri- 
fied at  the  very  thought  of  our  being  intrusted  with  such  a  dispen- 
aation !  As  ambassadors  for  Christ,  our  su£Sciency  is  of  God. 
Our  high  commission,  we  must  zealously  and  conscientiously  exe- 
cute. The  duties  of  our  office,  we  must  faithfi^Uy  discharge ;  and 
while  w^  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  our  Divine  Master,  the  man 
with  all  his  little  turbulent  passions  must  disappear,  and  the  minister 
ofJenu  Christy  animated  by  his  spirit,  must  stand  conspicuous. 

**  Then  will  our  Church  continue  to  be  a  model  and  a  light  to 
the  world ;  and  thus  shall  we  be  the  happy  instruments  of  extend- 
ing the  kingdom  of  Christ;  of  fixing  it  permanently  upon  the  ruins 
of  that  of  Satan,  and  of  saving  many  a  soul :  and  when  our  ministry 
shall  be  ended,  we  shidl  receive  a  crown  of  glory.'  *  Bishop  Kemp* a 
SermoHf  p.  S4. 

Much  apprehension  was  entertained  by  the  friends  of  the 
Chnrohin  Aonerica  for  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  this 
(M>nvention ;  the  event  proved  that  their  apprehensions  were 

Soundless.  The  convention,  desirous  of  promoting  the  wel- 
:e  of  the  Church,  throughout  the  Union  agreed  that  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  should  be  permanently  fixed 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  framed  the  following  constita- 
tion  for  its  general  government. 

<<  I.  The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  shall  be  permanently 
established  in  the  state  of  New  York.  The  trusteed  of  the  said 
seminary  shall  have  power,  from  time  to  time,  to  establish'  one  or 
mpre  branch  schools  in  the  state  of  New  York,  or  elsewhere,  to  be 
under  the  superin  tendance  and  control  of  the  said  trustees. 

**  !!•  The  management  of  the  said  seminary  shall  be  vested  in  a 
board  of  trustees,  who  shall  have  power  to  constitute  professor- 
ships, and  to  appoint  the  professors,  and  to  prescribe  the  course  of 
study  in  the  respective  sdiools,  and  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
and  statutes  for  the  government  thereof;  and  generally  to  take 
such  measures  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  its  prosperity;  pro- 
vided, that  such  rules  and  regulations,  and  course  of  study,  and 
measures  be  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution  and  canons  of  the 
church,  and  to  the  course  of  study  for  candidates  for  orders  which 
is  or  mav  be  established  by  the  house  of  bishops.  The  bishops  in 
their  inmvidual  and  collective  capacity,  shall  be  visitors  of  the  se- 
minary,  and  shall  see  that  the  course  of  instruction  and  disciplme  be 
conducted  agreeably  to  the  foregoing  provision.    The  trustees  shall 
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make  report  to  every  gemftrHl  conveBtioB  of  their  ptocecdingf, 
of  the  8Ute  of  the  teminary. 

*^  III.  The  hoard  of  tnutees  shal^  be  permanenUy  constituted  at 
fbUowB : — ^The  biahops  of  the  church  shall  be  ex-ofiicto  membeia  o^ 
the  board.  Every  diocese  shaU  be  entitled  to  one  trusteci  and  one 
additional  trustee  fbr  ^ery  eight  clergymen  In  the  sane ;  and  to 
one  additional  trustee  for  every  two  thousand  dollars  of  monies  in 
any  way  given  or  contributed  in  the  same  to  the  funds  of  the  semi** 
nary,  unut  the  sum  amounts  to  lOyOOQdoHars*^  and  one  additional 
trustee  for  every  10,000  dollars  of  contributions  and  donations,  as 
aforesaid,  exceeding  that  sum.  Tlie  tmtfleea  shall  be  reMent  ia 
the  dioceses  for  which  they  are  appointed.  They  shall  be  noni* 
nated  by  the  diocesan  conventions  respectively,  to  every  slated 
general  convention,  who  may  confirm  or  reject  such  riomiaations. 
The  senior  bishop  present  shall  preside  at  every  meeting  of  the 
board  of  trustees ;  and  whenever  demanded  by  a  majority  of  the 
bishops  present,  or  a  majority  of  the  clerical  and  l*y  trustees  pre^ 
sent,  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  bfehops  present,  and  a 
majority  of  clerical  mid  lay  trustees  present,  shall  be  neoeasary  to 
any  act  of  the  board*  Eleveu  trustees  shall  constitute  a  quoram. 
The  trustees  shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are  apr 
pointed.  In  the  interval  between  the  stated  meetings  of  the  gene- 
ral convention,  the  board  shall  have  power  to  supply  all  vacancies; 
from  the  dioceses  respectively  in  which  they  riiay  nave  occurred. 

"  IV.  For  the  present,  and  until  the  next  stated  genend  odn. 
vention,  the  hoard  of  trustees  shall  ^tmmt  of  the  Msbops  of  the 
chordi,  and  of  the  twenty-four  tniSMes^oT  the  general  Tnaologicai 
Seminary,  heretofore  established  by  the  General  CoofventioB,  and 
of  fourteen  trustees  chosen  by  the  managers,  of. the  Protestant 
l^iaoipal  Theological  Education  Society  in  the  stale  of  New  York. 
These  trustees  shall  exercise  the  powers  of  thb  permanent  board, 
as  detailed  in  ^e  forgoing  article,  and  agreeably  to  the  provisiona 
thereof. 

**  The  board  of  trustees  shall  always  meet  in  the  diocese  where 
the. seminary  is  established,  at  such  stated  periods  as  they  may  de- 
termine ;  and  special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  bishop  of  the 
said  diocese,  and  shall  be  called  by  him  at  the  requisition  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  bishops. 

**  V.  The  professors  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
heretofore  established  bv  the  General  Convention^  and  the  profes- 
sors in  the  The<^ogic8i  Seminary  in  the  diocese  of  New  York, 
shidl  be  professors  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary  hereby 
established  in  that  diocese. 

"  The  board  of  trustees  shall  have  power  to  remove  professors 
and  other  officers ;  but  no  professor  shall  be  removed  from  office, 
except  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  called  to  consider  the 
same ;  nor  unleas  notice  of  an  intended  motion  for  such  removal, 
and  of  the  grounds  tlicreof  shall  have  been  given  at  a  previous 
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«eetii|g-  of  Ihe  board*  Tba  nomination  of  profenota  aball  bo  ina^o 
ai  one  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  acted  upon  at  a  subser 
qnent  meeting ;  due  notice  being  givea  of  the  object  of  the  said 
meeting  to  every  member  of  the  bovd. 

**  VI.  The  funds  and  other  property  and  claims  to  funds  ov 
property  of  the  General  Ilieological  beminary,  heretofore  esia- 
Uiahed  by  the  Gweral  Convention^  shall  be  vested  in  and  tnm^ 
ferred  to  the  General  Seminary  hereby  establishedt  sb  soon  as  an 
act  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  I^otestant  Episoopri  Theolo^ 
gical  Education  Society,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  shall  vcvH  in 
and  transfer  to  the  same  Seminary,  all  their  funds,  and  other  pro* 
party  and  claims  to  funds  and  property— and  all  engagements  and 
responsibiMtiet  entered  into,  or  assumed  by  either  of  the  said  insti- 
tutions, for  the  puroose  of  their  foundation,  conbistent  with  tlie 
other  nrovisioos  of  this  constitution,  shall  be  considered  aa  binding 
upon  the  General  Seminary,  so  established  within  the  state  of  New 
Kork. 

''  VIL  This  constitution  shall  be  unalterable,  except  by  a  oon- 
ciimntvote  of  the  bourd  of  trustees,  and  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion."   Joumml  of  General  Gmoes^um,  p.  11 . 


The  other  object  which  claimed  the  attention  of  this  con- 
vention wastiie  settling  of  the  constitution  of  the  "  Domes- 
tic and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Epi^ 
copal  Church  in  the  United  States*"  Societies,  ire  believe, 
ara  establiahed  in  most  of  the  North  American  diocesea^.ior 
the  promoting  of  Chrialiaa  knowledge  therein,,  aa  well  aa  in 
the  neighbouring  states,  particularly  ki  those  whiokhaflw  been 
newly  aettied.  The  convention  of  1820  tefing  -antiuMriztid 
the  formation  of  a  Greneral  Society  for  domestio  and  foreigti 
inissioBs,  the  managers  proceeded  to  organise  it'aecordingly, 
and  announced  its  formation  to  the  venerable  Societies'  (in 
this  country)  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  for 
propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  also  to  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  The  correspondence  between 
tbe  secretaries  of  these  Societies  is  printed  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Convention. 


•*  The  ConHiUiHon  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  5o- 
ckt^  of  the  Protesttdnt  Efiscdpal  Church,  in  the  United  States  bf 
America.  •        •  »        . 

^  Art.  I.  ^is  institution  shall  be  denominated  ^  Domestic 
and  Foreign  Misstonary  Socittt/'qf  ^ePrtfttstant  EpisscopaiVhi&ch, 
bi  the  United 'Stcrtes  of  America. 

'<«  Att.  n:  \t  shiaH  be  coupled  <6f*the  bishoptf  of  the  Protes- 
l!iiiit£)p!scopa!  Church,  a6d  bf^he  ittenMv^  oftfa^hoiiseof  cler^dd 
and  lay  deputies  of  the  General  Convention  of  said  church,  for  the 
iSme  being ;  aAd  of  such  otiier  persons  as  shall  t^ntribvrte,  by  sub- 
scription, three  dollars,  or  more,  annually  to  the  objects  of  the  in- 
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■UimMD,  during  the  continuance  of  guch  contribollona ;  and  of 
such  aa  shall  contribute  at  once  thirty  dollarSi  which  contiibutioii 
shall  constitute  them  membeis  for  life* 

<*  Members  who  pay  fifty  dollarsi  on  subscribing,  shdl  be  deno- 
minated patrons  of  the  society. 

^  It  shall  be  the  privileaie  of  the  subscribers  to  designate,  on 
their  subscriptions,  to  which  of  the  objects  domestic,  or  fbreigiiy 
they  desire  their  contributions  to  be  applied.  If  no  qiecification 
be  made,  the  board  of  directors  may  apply  them  to  either,  or  both, 
at  their  discretion. 

**  Art.  III.  The  society  shall  meet  triennially,  at  the  place  in 
which  the  General  Convention  shall  hold  its  session.  The  tioie 
of  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  at  five  o*dock, 

p,  ffi* 

**  A  sermon  shall  be  preached,  and  a  collection  made  in  aid  of  ^ 
the  funds  of  the  society,  at  such  time,  during  the  session  of  the' 
Convention,  as  may  be  determined  at  the  annual  meeting :  die 
(Meacher  to  be  appointed  by  the  house  of  bishops. 

**  Art.  IV.  The  presiding  bishop  of  this  church  shall  be  presi- 
dent of  the  society ;  the  other  bishops,  according  to  seniority,  vice- 
presidents.  There  shall  be  two  seci^etaries,  and  twenty.rour  di- 
rectors, who  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  each  meeting. 

'*  Art.  V.  The  directors,  together  with  the  president,  vice, 
presidents,  and  patrons  of  the  society — who  shall,  ex-officio,  be 
directors — shall  compose  a  body  to  be  denominated  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
They  shall  meet  annually  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  except  in  the 
year  of  the  meeting  of  the  General  Convention,  when  they  shall 
assemble  at  the  place  of  the  meeting  thereof.  Atae  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum  to 
do  business. 

'*  The  meeting?  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  alway;i  be  opened 
with  using  a  form  of  prayer  to  be  set  forth  by  the  house  of  bishops 
for  that  purpose,  or  one  or  more  suitable  prayers  selected  fi'om  the 
liturgy. 

**  Art*  VI.  At  the  annual  meetings  all  missionary  stations,  ap- 
pointments of  missionaries,  and  appropriations  of  money,  and  all 
bye-laws  necessary  for  their  own  government,  .and  for  condocdng 
the  aflSurs  of  the  missions,  shall  be  made;  provided,  that  all  ap- 
pointments of  missionaries  shall  be  with  the  approbation  of  the  bi- 
shops  present*  Special  meednga  may  be  called  bythe  president, 
or  by  one  of  the, vice-presidents,  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  into  effisct  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  board ;  at  which  special  meetings  seven  members,  including  the 
president,  or  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  shall  be  a  quorum  to  trans- 
act business. 

*"  Tlie  board  of  directors,  whether  a^  their  annual  or  spedri 
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meetiDgg,  may  appoint  such  committees  as  majr  be  necesmiy  or 

useful. 

**  Art.  VII.  There  shall  be  annually  appointed  a  treasurer  and 
two  members  of  the  society,  who  together  shall  be  termed  trustees 
of  thepeimanent  fund. 

"  The  treasurer  shall  receive  all  contributions  which  shall  be 
made  to  the  society,  and  enter  them  in  detail,  distinguishing  be. 
tween  what  may  be  contributed  for  domestic,  and  what  for  foreign 
purposes,  if  any  such  distinction  should  be  made ;  and  present  a 
statement  of  his  accounts  annually,  or  oftener,  if  required,  to  |^e 
board  of  Erectors.  He  shall  not  pay  monies  unless  on  an  order 
from  the  board,  signed  by  the  president,  or  in  his  absence  by  the 
senior  vice-pvesident,  who  may.  attend  the  meeting,  when  such 
order  is  given. 

**  Twenty  per  cent,  of  all  monies  which  shall  be  contributed,  to 
carry  into  enect  the  objects  of  the  institution,  shall  be  vested  by 
the  trustees,  in  tlieir  own  name,  as  officers  of  the  society,  in  some 
safe  and  productive  stock,  to  constitute  a  permanent  fund.  The 
residue  of  the  contributions,  with  the  interest  arising  from  the  per- 
manent fund,'  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  objects  for  which  the 
society  was  formed. 

^  Art.  YIII.  The  board  of  directors,  at  their  annual  meetmgs, 
shall  take  such  measures  as  they  may  deem  proper,  to  establish 
auxiliary  societies  in  any  diocese,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
Uie  bishop  of  the  same;  to  secure  patronage,  and  to  enlarge  the 
funds  of  the  institution.  The  bishop  of  every  diocese  shall  be  pre- 
sident of  the  auxiliary  societies  organized  within  it. 

^'  Art.  IX.  In  any  diocese  or  district  where  there  is  a  bishop  or 
an  ecclesiastical  bpdy  duly  constituted  under  the  authority  of  the 
convention  of  the  same  for  missionary  purposes,  aid  may  be  given 
in  money ;  but  the  appointment  of  the  missionary  shall  rest  with 
the  bishop  or  ecclesiastical  body  aforesaid.  He  shall  act  under 
their  direction ;  and  shall  render  to  them  a  report  of  his  proceed- 
ings, copies  of  which  shaU  be  forwarded  to  this  society. 

**  Art.  X.  The  board  of  directors  shall,  at  every  meeting  of  the 
society,  present  a  detailed  report  of  their  proceedings,  which,  if 
approved  and  adopted  by  the  society,  shall,  on  the  next  day,  be 
presented  by  their  president,  to  the  General  Convention,  as  the 
report  of  the  society. ... 

**  Art.  XI.  The  present  convention  shall  elect,  by  baUot,  the 
twenty-four  directors  and  the  two  secretaries,  provided  for  by  the 
4th  article,  to  act  tiU  the  first  stated  meeting  of  the  society ;  and 
the  first  meeting  of  tlie  board  of  directors  shidl  take  place  at  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  third  Wednesday  in  November  instant. 

**  Art.  XII.  It  is  recommended  to  every  member  of  this  society 
to  pray  to  Almighty  God,  for  his  blessing  upon  its  designs,  under 
the  full  conviction,  tliat  unless  he  direct  us  in  all  our  doings,  with 
his  most  gracious  favour,  and  farther  us  with  his  continual  hielp,  we 
cannot  reasonably  hope,  either  to  procure  suitable  persons  to  act 
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88  missiooaries,  or  expect  that  their  endeaTourB  wOl  be  suooeaBfid**' 
— Journal  of  General  Convention^  1821,  p.  51. 

From  the  wisdom  and  piety  which  characterize  the  present 
hoaae  of  Bishops,  and  the  other  Clergy  of  the  United  States, 
we  are  warranted  to  expect  the  most  beneficial  moral  and 
spiritnal  resalts.    Thougn  they  have  hitherto  laboured  under 
every  possible  disadvantage  for  want  of  a^ollege,  they  hare 
honoarably  diatingaished  themselves  in  the  defence  of  the 
Christian  faith,   particalarly   against  the  Socinians.     We 
have  endeavoured  to  procure  an  accmrate  aocoont  of  the 
total  number  of  the  Clergy  of  this  branch  of  the  ApostoUe 
Church,  by  a  collation  of  the  list  annexed  to  the  Joomal  of 
the  Convention  held  in  1820,  with  the  jonmais  of  several  of 
the 'state  conventions,  as  they  are  termed.    The  foHowitig 
table  contains  the  result  of  our  researches,  which  we  do  not 
oJBTer  as  absolutely  perfect ;  but  we  believe  it  will  be  found  to' 
approximate  pretty  nearly  to  the  truth ;  and  we  are  sore  that 
our  readers  will  rejoice  to  find  that  the  number  of  able  and 
learned  ministers  of  that  Church  is  so  considerable. 

Iftitbops.      Clergy. 

I.  Eastern  Diocese  •• 1  O 

Maine******  •«••     2 

New  Hampshire*  •    4 

Massaehussetts  **  IS 

Vermont  .•••f...6 

Rhode  Island****     7  ••••••  92 

%'Cdnneciieni «*  1  49 

Si  NemYork* 1  76 

4».  New  JersiV  •••••*••••••  ••••••  1  13 

f.     iPenm^&ania    ••• •••••  ]  30 

^'    i    I>elawar6 0  4 

6.  Maryland 1  48 

^    iVtmmia 1  80 

''   I    Iforth Carolina** 0  10 

8.  S^H*  CbroKfMr 1  28 

9.  Okh 

Ohio ; 1  S 

Geoi^ 0  8 

Kentucky    • 0  5 

Louisiami    0  1 

Missotiri  •••••■ 0  1 
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In  oar  former  artiele  on  the  state  of  die  Church  in  tKe 
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United  Stdtes^  we  adverted  to  the  excellent  spirit,  evinoed 
in  tlie  pastoitd  letters  of  her  Bishops.  We  have  now  to 
introduce  to  oar  readers  the  **  Pastoral  Letter,  addressed 
to  the  memhers  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Charch  in  the 
Eastern  Diocese,  by  the  Right  Rev.  A.  V.  Griswold,  D.D* 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese.''  This  letter  embraces  a  subject  of 
very  great  importance.  In  opposition  to  the  loose  and  inde- 
finite ideas  which  are  too  generally  Entertained  at  the  present 
day  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  the  nature  and  obligation  of 
thu  sacrament  %ge  stated  with  becomiug  earnestness. 

The  remarkable  fact,  that  this  principle  is  admitted  and 
pat  in  praotice  in  all  human  govemmenta,  is  very  properly 
alleged  to  shew  the  reasonableness  of  such  a  constitution  of 
things. 

"  In  a  temporal  kingdom  or  state,  every  chUd  is  born  subject  to 
its  constitution  and  laws,  no  less  than  if  he  had  given  his  free 
assent  to  every  institution.  He  owes  the  same  allegiance  to  the 
Constituted  auuiorities,  is  under  the  same  obligation  to  regard  the 
iawsy  and  to  serve  and  defend  his  country,  as  though  he  had  made 
Aat  country  his  voluntary  choice.  Should  he  be  accused  of  trea- 
son, or  of  any  infraction  of  the  supposed  civil  compact,  to  no  pur* 
pose  would  he  plead  in  justification  that  the  laws  are  not  according 
to  his  mind  ana  will.  Whatever  dislike  he  may  conceive,  or  dis* 
approbation  he  may  express,  of  the  administratioB  <^  the  govern* 
ment,  would  not  release  him  from  its  authority.  Now  if  this  be 
reasonable,  and  tends  to  general  happiness  under  human  laws, 
which  are  always  imperfect,  and  sometimes  unjust ;  how  infinitely 
more  so,  when  applied  to  the  divine  government,  which  is  per- 
fectly righteous,  and  calculated  to  produce  the  greatest  possible 
gopdf,  both  publick  and  individuaL 

**  If  we  extend  our  view  to  the  dispensations  of  God's  provi- 
dence,  the  same  economy  evidently  pervades  the  whole.  What 
one  of  ail  the  descendants  of  Adam  gave  his  previous  assent  to 
that  state  of  probation  in  which  the  first  man  was  placed  ?  And 
jet  the  '  death'  which  his  transgression  incurred,  *  has  passed 
iqpon  all  men.'  Though  we  cannot  see  the  reason,  or  though  we 
should  presumptuously  denv  the  equity,  of  tlus  dealing,  the  fad  ig 
evident  and  incontrovertible,  that  *  in  Adam  all  die :'  that  pains 
and  mortality  are  the  portion  of  infiuits,  not  less  than  of  those 
^  who  have  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression/ 
We  may  deny  the  fall  of  man,  but  the  miseries  of  life  will  con- 
dnue;  to  whatever  cause  we  ascribe  them,  they  certainly  exist; 
and  notwithstanding  ail  that  we  can  say  of  the  innocence  of  chil* 
dren,  many  of  them  will  suffisr,  and  many  die. 
-  **  And  not  judgments  bnly,  but  blessings  also,  are  thus  M- 
pensed.  The  wh^e  work  of  redemption  is  wrought  by  the  sove* 
reign  power ^f  God;  not  by  nian*s  wisdom;  and^ wholly  without 
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our  pranoai  C9m^&L  Did  men deme  Ihoie  dcucirin^of  |ifiij|iM 
Mlfalion,  wJiicb  they  cioiiol;  evmi  believe  wilbnit  the  aid  of « the 
Holy  Ghost  ?  Or  did  they  first  petitioQ  that  God  would  send  tlMsa 
that  Saviour,  whom,  when  seot,  but  few  can  be  persuaded  to 
veoeive  ?  Yet  not  adults  onlv,  but  infants  are  redeemed :  and  to 
the  Saviour's  praise  be  it  said^  *  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God** 
Is  there  any  one  who  is  not  justly  bound  to  love  and  praise  the 
Redeemer?  It  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  this  econonDiy  of 
nature  and  grace,  that  children  may  be  taken  into  God's  kingifawn 
or  church,  and  that  thcrjr  are  bound,  no  less  than  adoha,  as  sooaae 
diey  understand,  to  obey  its  laws,  and  obserw  to  ordinsnnas  *' 
p.  16. 


The  leading  consideration  which  he  impresses  oa  his 
Clergy  is,  '^  to  i4ep  constanilt/  in  eieio  the  great  object  amd 
end  of  their  ministerial  profession,  to  induce  sinful  men  to, 
embrace  the  way  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  build 
up  his  Church  in  the  moet  holy  faith"  In  enforcing  thia 
oonsideration,  the  Bishop  dwells  jparticnlarly  on  the  necessity, 
of  holy  exan4»le,  and  personal  piety,  and  of  cnltivating  pro- 
fessional learning,  and  also  on  the  manner  in  which  the  pah- 
lie  and  private  duties  of  a  miniflller  of  the  Chordi  nay  be 
most  snocessfaUy  performed* 

*  Where  every  part  is  excellent,  it  is  difficult  to  asake  seleo* 
tions :  but  we  can  not  pass  in  silence  the  Bishop's  firm  and 
manly,  yet  liberal  and  temp^«te  observations  on  the  duty 
of  holding  up  to  view  the  distinctive  principles  of  tne 
Church.  To  the  firm  and  temperate  vindication  of  her  prin* 
ciples,  both  in  doctrine,  morals,  and  discipline,  together 
with  the  piety- and  learning  of  her  niinisters,  and  the  exem- 
plary conduct  of  her  private  members,  we  may,  under  6od» 
nscribe  the  hitherto  gradual  but  certain  increase  (and  with- 
oat  incarrinsr  the  charge  of  being  too  sanguine,  may  we  no( 
anticipate  the  still  further  prosperity)  of  the  Plrotestant  Epis-i 
copal  Church  in  the  American  Union.  The  passage,  with 
which  we  shall  conclude,  is  rather  long ;  but  it  is  in  mnay 
respects  so  applicable  to  the  state  of  oar  own  Churoh,  and  it 
breathes  throughout  a  spirit  so  truly  amiable,  that  oo^  readers 
(we  feel  assured)  will  thank  us  for  it,  especially  as  we  have 
reason  to  think  that  oars  is  the  only  copy  of  Hhb  Bishop's 
Charge  which  is  at  present  in  tiiis  country. 

**  In  yourpublick  ministrations,  it  will  beoomayour  du^to 
defend  the  faith  of  the  Church  against  *  all  erroneous  and  atiaage 
doctrines  contrary  to  God's  word.'    It  is  a  delicate  duty,  and  Ml 


J ^_,.^  — — ^  w-  r-^Ti-  chari^i!,  •««   ^ 

««Mfiil  perfonoaoce.    There  are  some  erron  so  gross  that  it  nm 
o«  best  tp  eonfiront  and  attack  them  openly  and  dnaotl^    '      ^ 
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g^ieral,  enors  are  mbet  micoMsfiiUy  reiuted  bjr  the  establiihaiant 
of  the  truth.  It  u  difficult  to  persuade  ineo,  when  you  poUtcldy 
and  pFofeasedly  set  out  to  confute  them.  The  moment  you  declare 
war  against  their  doctrine^  they  place  themselves  on  their  guaniy 
and  feel  themselves  engaged  by  their  pride  and  self-love  to  defend 
it.  But  when  you  *  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you,  with 
meekness  and  fear ;'  when  men  see  that;  you  are  '  contending  for 
the  truth/  rather  than  for  victory;  they  will  bear  you  without 
hostility^  if  not  without  prejudice.  While,  then,  you  bear  in  mind 
that  a  proselyting  spirit  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  and  are 
careful  that  the  Semper  of  the  world  mix  not  itself  with  your 
zeal  for  sound  doctrine ;  while  you  refi'ain  from  usurping  the  pre- 
rogative of  God,  in  judging  your  brethren,  and  attempt  not  to 
prescribe  to  the  divine  justice,  whom  it' shall  exclude  from  divine 
■^^fcyi  you  are  bound  by  your  vows  of  ordination,  as  well  as  by 
your  regard  for  '  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,'  to  contend  zealously 
for  this  truth,  and  to  use  all  proper  means  to  reclaim  men  from 
errour,  and  lead  them  into  those  paths  where  they  may  meet  toge* 
ther  '*  in  the  unitv  of  the.  Spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  in 
ri^^teouaness  of  life/ 

**  In  this  spirit,  my  brethren,  and  on  these  principles,  it  will  be 
'^our  dutjTi  on  all  proper  occasions,  to  hold  up  to  view  the  distine* 
tioe  principles  qfvour  Church.  This  is  a  privilege  freely  exercised 
by  other  denommations  of  Christians;  and  one  which  we  freely 
.CQoce4e  to  them.  It  is  not  unreasonable,  then,  that  we  require  the 
like  privilege  in  return.  Indeed  it  is  only  b^r  a  free  declaration  of 
the  truth,  and  a  zealous  defence  of  it,  that  it  can  ever  be  propa- 
gated, or  even  maintained. 

**  It  is  by  these  means  that  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Connec- 
ticut has  acquired  her  growth.  A  century  ago,  she  numbered  not 
more  than  eighty  families  within  the  state.  She  can  now  count  as 
many  regularly  organized  congregations.  And  during  this  time, 
she  has  had  almost  every  thing  to  retard  her  prosperity,  and  ne 
tingle  circumstance  to  achrance  it,  except  the  excellency  of  her 
principles,  and  the  frank  avowal,  sdod  firm  support  of  them.  Were 
she  to  cease  from  this  course,  tttuated  as  Ae  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
respectable,  and  much  larger  denomination  of  Christians,  she 
would  soon  cease  to  exist  Her  clergy,  as  well  as  the  laity,  would 
soon  become  ^norant  of  her  peculiar  doctrmes,  and  then  indiffe* 
rent  to  her  distinctive  character.  Under  these  circumstance^, 
there  would  be  nothbff  to  counteract  that  universal  law  of  nature 
by  which  smaller  bodies  gravitate  towards  larger  ones,  and  the 
Church  would  soon  be  merged  in  those  religious  communities  with 
which  she  is  surrounded. 

**  Loving  your  Church,  then,  my  brethren,  and  attached  to  her 
distinctive  principles,  from  a  conscientious  conviction  of  their 
excellency  and  importance,  you  will  not  think  you  have  faithfully 
discfaarged  ypur  outies  to  your  flocks,  unless  they  are  fiilly  in* 
smicted  in  them.    Nor  will  you  be  deterred,  by  any  false  " " 
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piiociple^  frhenerer  it  may  be  done  wiih  propnety  ^na  Jidnvm^g^. 
In  pur8uiili[  this  cqune*  you  will  not  be  led  of  necessity  iom^. 
any  wect  aod  grow  attack  upon  the  sentimenta  of  .otWc  wttg»<Nap 
debomioatiooa :  the  simple  display  of^  truth  is  generally  tll^  .bfpti, 
antidote  to  errour.    Much  less  win  you  feel  yoUnelTes  q«ll«d  ^^po» 
to  impu^  the  motivesy.thesmoerity,  or  the  piety,  of  .tliQse  wh^ 
may  conscienliously  difier  from  you.    By  the  maniftsiiatioo  of  a 
Christian  temper,  and  the  exercise  of  a  judioibus  moderatioBi  yoa 
win  evince  to  the  world  that  you  are  not  merely  contendiagfor  the. 
dogmas  of  a  sect,  but  for  essential  doctrinea  off  that  *  bkik  oBor 
deHvered  to  tbe  smnts/ 

^  Liberidity  of  sentiment,  upon  religious  subjects,  is  WEoUkim 
and  commendable  in  the  sight  of  aU  men ;  and  is  moreover  a  b^ 
Christian  duty.  But  there  is  an  erroneous  principle  which  oaiiipt 
its  name,  and  which  would  confound  aH  distinction  between  tntth 
and  eiToun  This  spurious  liberality  pretends  to  oonsider  aa  af  no 
importance  all  those  varietiea  of  opinion  which  prevail  aoMmg  4Ub* 
rent  religious  denominations,  and  seems  to  demand  that  we  dhould 
r^rd  with  equal  estimation  the  widely  diSering  creeda  of  aH  «rila 
profess  the  Cnristian  name.  Such  a  latitudinariaB  princ^^  if 
carried  to  its  full  extent,  would  go  to  the  utter  dealoiocion  qf 
Christianity  itself.  There  ai  one  denomination  which  ngecta  iti 
external  ordinances;  and  another  which  obliterates  its  moat  dau 
tinctive  features — ^the  divinity  and  atonement  of  the  Saviour.  9^ 
prive  Christianitv  of  diese  characteristicka,  and  there  la  butlhlb 
to  4^nguish  it  nrom  modem  deism. 

;<  This  false  liberality  arige^  in  a  great  degree,  from  a  PMalakqi 
application  of  Christian  chanty ;  from  extemling  to  errtmn  ihem^ 
tehe€p  that  induJgeoce  which  beloDgs  of  right  <mly  to  the^enotf 
who  have  unwanly  and  honestly  rollen  into  them.    Some  veiy 

Sious  men  have  leaned  too  mudi  towards  this  mistahen  darity, 
'om  a  vain  desire  of  abolishing  sectarian  disttactions,  and  ptodoo- 
ing  a  greater. harmony  among  the  various  deaominationa,  who  pro- 
fess a  common  Christianity.  But  many  of  those  who  deeksisi 
most  loudly  in  pjraise  of  liberafity,  and  are  the  meat  aealeaa  adva- 
catea  of  union«  entertain  no  thought  of  giving  up  their  own  peca. 
liar  seatiments; — tiiey  merely  widi  others  to  adopt  them;  Whte 
brought  to  the  test,  it  will  appear  that  tiiey  expect  all  Ae'  caafA  - 
sion  from  others,  and  conskler  the  gtoiimd  on^rfaidi  Aey  altad 
themaclvea,  as  At  only  proper  bans  for  a  union. 

^  ^*  1%  were  much  to  be  wished,  indeed,  timt  there-a^ght  b^ao 
diversity  tn  the  faith  of  Christians;  ahi^e  there  ts  but  one  Gospd, 
and  one  Saviour.  But  while  men  remain  falHMe  ami  etf  a^g,  aa  uitf 
are.  at  present,  sudi  a  consummation  is  not  to  be  ^SEfedaA   Aa.  - 
enlightened  charity,  therefore,  wiO  not  eriiaust  ^Ctsatf  in  M^ . 
>  Uttempfa  to  aboUsh  die  diflerences  of  opinion  wfaidi  pcevai  aiDdn|t 
the  difbrent  denomtnatioas  of  Cfarislinis,  but  will  laAer^arelt'ib  « 
oiibrta  to  the  promotion  of  a  true  and  legil&aaieibendi^*«^  sc» 
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tlmeiit.  It  wBl  866k  to  miike  them '  Lioidly  liftctiooed  one  toward 
mfKHber^*  and  incite  tlietn  to  a  mutual  toleration  of  each  others! 
peeuliar  opinions.  In  the  spirit  of  that  law  which  requires  us  to 
*^  do  unto  others  whatsoever  we  would  that  they  should  do  to  us/ 
it  will  call  upon  every  man,  freely  to  concede  to  others,  all  that 
liberty  of  conscience  which  he  requires  for  himself.  Such  *  loji^- 
suffering  and  forbearing  one  another  in  love,'  will  have  a  sUrer 
tendency  to  unite  Christians  together  *  in  the  bond  of  peace,'  than 
any  bas^  combinations  of  discordant  elements*  In  this  temper, 
we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  magnify  trivial  distinctions  among 
Christians ;  and  earnestly  endeavouring  ourselves  '  to  keep  tho 
unity  of  the  Spirit,'  shall*'  grow  up  into  him  in  all  things,  which  is 
the  head,  even  Christ :  From  whom  the  whole  body  fitly  joine4 
together,  and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth, 
according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of  every  part^ 
makedi  increase  of  the  body  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love.' 

**  With  regard,  then,  to  our  union  with  other  religious  deno« 
ninations,  we  may  cordially  associate  and  co-operate  with  them  in 
all  secular  affiirs; — ^in  all  humane,  literary,  and  charitable  objects : 
nor  should  difierences  of  faith  create  any  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
social  intercourse  and  good  neighbourhood ;  l;ut  in  objects  purelu 
reHg^mh  we  can  form  no  union  with  other  denominations  with 
which  FO  are  surrounded,  without  either  abandoning  important 
principles,  or  incurring,  if  we  adhere  to  them,  the  imputation  of 
sectarian  bigotry.  While,  therefore,  we  concede  to  others  the 
same  right,  let  os  pursue  our  religious  and  ecclesiastical  afiairs 
according  to  the  regulations  and  institutions  of  our  Church ;  with- 
out  any  mistaken  attempts  to  compromise,  in  matters  of  conscience. 
Nor  let  us  think  that  we  are  violating  any  principle  of  Christian 
charity  when  we  freely  avow  and  firmly  maintain  our  distinctive 
principles* 

^  The  first  and  most  essential  of  these  distinctive  prindples  is, 
thai  there  were  initittUed  in  ike  Churchy  by  Christ  and  the  apoitkst 
three  distinct  grades  of  ministers^  with  the  exclusive  power  of 
prdioation  in  the  first  grade ;  that  the  ministry  thus  constituted  has 
been  continued,  by  succession,  to  the  present  day ;  and  that  no 
man  or  body  of  men  possesses  the  right  to  alter  what  was  thus 
established*  With  regard  to  this  principle,  there  can  be  no  com- 
promise. It  must  be  inscribed  on  the  banners  under  which  you  are 
enrolled,  and  maintained  by  an  appeal  to  tliose  passages  of  Scrips 
tore,  and  a  reference  to  those  historical  autbonties  by  which  it  ia 
eo  ft|lly  established.  The  support  of  this  principle  is  at  all  times 
important,  but  you  are  more  especially  called  upon  to  maintain  ii 
at  thefrresent  period,  when  the  errours  and  extravagances  of  igoo< 
rant  and  self-appointed  teachers,  threaten  to  destroy  all  reverence 
and  regard  for,  the  sanctity  of  the  ministerial  office. 

«*  The  oircumstances  of  the  times,  also,  call  upon  you  to  be 
faithful  in  explaining  and  inculcating  just  ideas  ottne  nature  of  th^ 
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ChttHktn  Ckureh*  The  IMiioAal^le  HbeniHty  of  the  day  wouM 
feqitire  us  le  regtrd  every  self-constituted  society^  or  ererf 
ftssemhly  professing  itself  to  be  Christivk*  as  a  r^tarfy  and  iuvg 
Ofganhed  Church  of  Christ.  Such,  however,  is  not  thie  language 
of  Scripture,  llie  Church  is  there  styled  the  ■  body  of  Christ,' 
and  *  Christ  is  not  divided.'  *  There  is  but  one  body,  and  one 
SpMt;  one  Lord,  one  faith,  and  one  bapti8ni/--<?hristians  vt 
required  *  to  speak  the  sanle  thing,'  and  to  *  be  perfectly  jmned 
together  in  the  same  mind,  and  hi  the  same  judgment.'  tHvisions 
irere  not  regarded  bj  the  apostles  as  natters  of  little  moment,  and 
when  the  Corinthian  converts,  in  their  dissentions,  b^;aa  to 
arrange  Uiennelves  undef  the  party  names  of  Paul,  of  ApoSlos,  oi* 
of  Cephas,  they  were  severely  rebuked  by  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  warned  *  lliat  there  should  be  no  schism  in  the  body/ 
The  sin  of  schism  is  no  less  heinous  now,  than  it  was  in  the  days 
of  the  apostles ;  and  it  will  be  your  duty,  as  occasion  miqr  offer,  to 
unfold  and  display  the  true  character  of  the  Christian  Churdi,  As  a 
divinely  constituted  society ; — a  body  of  which  i^  men  are  required 
to  be  members,  and  which  no  man  may  rend  asunder ;— and  to 
explain  the  true  principle  of  Church  unity,  by  the  essential  bond 
of  a  regularly  constituted  ministry. 

^  At  a  period  too,  when  very  crude  and  erroneous  ideas  prevail, 
concerning  direct,  pereepHUe,  and  irresistMe  operations  of  the 
spirit  of  God  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  it  becomes  your  du^,  not 
only  to  declare  the  necessity  of  this  grace  to  enable  men  to  work 
out  their  salvation,  but  to  explain  what  are  the' /me  means  which 
God  has  provided  for  conveying  (he  giMious  influences  of  bft 
Spirit.  You  will  explttu  the  nature  and  efficacnr  of  the  soleiaa 
aacrament  of  baptism,  by  which  we  are  first  brought  mto  a  state  of 
regenei  atioB,  and  dedicated  to  the  dirine  Spirit-— by  which  we  are 
incorporated  into  that  spiritual  body,  the  church,  of  which  Chisslii 
the  head,  to  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  freely  communicated,  and  to 
which  all  the  promises  of  the  Gospel  are  tendered.  You  will  teach 
the  obligation  and  the  utility  of  the  rite  of  Confirmation,  as  a  sign 
of  God's  grace  and  goodness  to  his  youthful  discipka.  In  an 
en)ecial  manner,  you  will  inculcate  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  a  gracioos  mean  by  which  he  convm  to 
his  Church  the  renewing  influences  of  the  Holy  Crhost.  And  yoa 
will  ako  enforce  the  duty  of  prayer,  and  pious  reflection ;  of  read^ 
ing.  hearing,  and  meditating  on  the  Word  of  God,  as  appointed 
and  salutary  means  of  grace. 

^  He  only  who  lives  in  the  diligent  and  fiuthfid  use  of  these 
appoint^  meang  qf  grace,  conforms  to  the  plan  of  salvation  laid 
down  in  the  GoflpeT;  these  are  the  only  revealed  modes  of  com* 
munication  (since  mirades  have  ceased)  between  earth  and  hea^ 
ven ;  and  he  who  thus  seeks  God,  in  the  servioes  of  his  Church, 
and  seeks  him  in  sincerity,  will  find  that  his  *  labour  will  not  be  in 
vain  in  the  Lord.' 

<<  Brethren,  I  have  yet  much  to  say,  but  I  fear  that  I  have 


,  ^  tiBBpaa^  opoQ  ^ur  patfenoe*  1  would  tberefoi^  dofte, 
^y  oace  more  pressmg  upon  you  the  consideration  with  which  I 
coDQmeaced  thi»  (Uscourse  ;--^ieep  conHanilu  in  vietoi&ggreai^Bkf^ 
and  end  ofyourminisiry — topermadc  sif^ulmen  to  embrace  the  twiy 
^fsakation  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  btdld  up  his  Church  Vktha  mast 
holj/Jaithm 

/'<  You  a?e  <  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God  :'-^-see  then  that 
Kou  \^  *  found  faithful.'  You  are  ministers  of  a  tr.ue  and  aposto* 
ick  Church : — *  Keep  that  which  is  committed  to  your  obarge.'--* 
i)o  you  ask,  *  Who  is  safficient  for  these  thuigs  ^  *  You  Isnow  in 
whom  you  have  belieyed' — his  strength,  will  be  suiBcient  for  you.'<<-v 
Vjlhai  though  your  labours  be  arduous  and  n^aQifold  ? — *  They  that 
turn 'many  to  righteousness,  shall  shine  as  the  stars,  for  ever  and 
ever !— '  Nbthing,'  says  St.  Austin, '  can  be  more  laborioua,  mqre 
difficult,  or  more  afwfttlly  responsible,  than-  the  ministry  of  the 
Go^el;  but  nothing  can  be  more  blessed,  if  we  do  our  duty 
according  to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord.'  "    Ibid.  p.  305. 

While  this  article  Was  pre[^armg  for  the  press^  we  received 
intelligence  that  Bishop  JBrownell  has  annoanced  his  inten- 
tion of  publishing  ^  A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Common 
Pl^y^r;  {|ccompanying  the  text  with  copious  annotations, 
pajrtly  historical  and  explanatory,  but  chiefly  of  a  praetioat 
mature,  to  make  it  a  useful  family  prayer  book."  Bishop 
White  (the  senior  bishop  of  the  Anglo- American  Epiacopai- 
Church)  has  promised  his  assistance  in  noticing  all  the  altera^ 
tioBs  which  have  been  made  from  the  Liturgy  of  the  Chwreh 
of  England,  together  with  the  considerations  on  which  they 
were  founded.  In  this  country,  the  very  valuable  edition  o( 
the  Commcm  Prayer  Book,  with  Annotations  by  the  Bishop 
of  Killaloe,  renders  such  a  work  as  this  is  unnecessary :  but 
in  the  United  States  pf  America  it  must  be  of  the  greatest 
valne,  and  the  known  learning  and  piety  of  Bishops  Brow- 
nell  and  White,  afford  a  pledge  for  the  respectability  of  th^ 
"vrofk.  We  shall  seise;  the  earliest  opportunity  of  presenting 
Bik  account  of  it  to  our  readers. 


Art.  m.    Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Tried  of  James  Maci' 
coull,  or  Moffat,  who  died  in  the  County  JailqfMdinburgh^  - 
on  the  22d  JOecemher,  1820 ;  contaiuUt^  ^fuU  Account  {if 
his  IVial  before  the  Jury  Court,  and  High  Cuuri  of  Jus* 
iiciary,  at  Edinburgh,  for  Robbing  the  Branch  of  the 

..    faisUy  Union  Bank  at  Glasgow  of  Twenty  Thousand 
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JPaumi$.  IBu$traied  with  Note$j  Anecdotes,  and  a  B&f* 
trait.  With  an  Appendix^  containing  Mr.  Dnwoati^ 
Joumalfrom  Okugow  to  London  in  Trace  of  the  Robbery  $ 
tmd  other  Curioue  Papers,  8vo«  pp.  8S6.  8ft*  6d.  Ijong- 
man  &  Co,    1822. 


If  the  memory  of  tho  arch-rog^e«  of  whom  these  pages 
tflUn  the  history,  had  been  at  all  likely  to  be  "  intemd  wiHf 
his  bones/*  w^  should  perhaps^  have  been  unwilling  to  dlttorb 
its  repose :  but  the  single  paragraph  which  has  fallen  from 
th^  pen  of  the  author  of  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  having  saffi« 
ciently  secured  an  immortality  of  remembrance  to  **  Jinf 
Mackcoull/'  there  can  be  no  harm  in  permitting  ourselves  to 
touch  upon  some  of  that  evil  which  henceforward  is  sure  to 
**  live  after  him."  The  volume  before  us  is  confusedly  put 
together ;  and  occasionally,  is  not  quite  in  the  best  taste :  out 
it  contains  much  curious  matter.  Its  interest  arises  less  from 
tike  peculiar  adventures  of  the  hero,  whose  villainv,  at  bes^ 
was  but  of  a  vulgar  stamp,  than  from  the  singular  legal  pro- 
ceedings to  which  his  case  gave  birth :  and  it  is  to  these,  and 
to  his  effrontery,  which  it  must  be  confessed  was  of  no  com- 
mon nature/rather  than  to  any  such  ingenuity  as  distinguished 
Guzman  d'AUarache  and  Hardy  Vamx,  that  MackoouU  owes 
his  biographioal  elevation. 

Jaines  afackcoull  was  bom  in  London,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Sepulchre ;  and  such  was  his  instinctive  attachment  to  the^ 
place  of  his  nativity,  that  the  entire  labours  of  an  active  life 
seem  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  single  purpose  of  endea- 
vouring to  secure  his  decease  also  in  the  parish  which  gave 
him  birth.  He  first  drew  breath  in  the  year  1763.  His 
father  was  a  pocket-book  maker,  and  a  m^rshaTs  man  ;  not 
fortunate  in  bis  business,  but  of  unblemished  character.  It 
was  from  his  mother  that  the  peculiar  tastes  which  marked 
all  the  children  were  more  immediately  derived. 

li'hree  sons  and  one  daughter  were  the  issue  of  this  alliance^ 
and  the  dispositions  and  pursuits  of  each  were  thoroughly 
german  to  the  other.  The  eldest,  John,  was  bred  a  law  sta- 
tioner I  but  instinct  soon  led  him  to  a  more  liberal  profession. 
In  1807  he  was  tried  at  Stafford  for  stealing  a  parcel  from  the 
Edinburgh  mail,  and  forging  indorsations  on  and  negotiating 
four  bills  of  exchange.  In  1810  he  published  a  book,  entitl^ 
Abuses  ofJwltiee,  in  which  he  announced  that  he  had  "  re^ 
linquished  all  criminal  pursuits.^  This  fraiik  declaration  was 
not  received  at  Bow-;5treet  with  the  credit  which  its  author 
expected ;  and  he  waiS  so  frequently  repulsed  in  his  attemnjto 
to  enter  places  of  putflfc  aihusemeot,  tnat  he  was  compenM 
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In  s^jr-d^fenoey  on'  one  occasion,  to  address  the  foUowitig 
Jfitt  of  Health  to  the  sitting  Magistrates. 

« *  • 

**  GENTLBMaN— -I  beg  leave  to  iofprm  you,  thai  I  am»  with  my 
mlfe,  gone  to  the  theatre^  Covent  Garden.  I  take  this  step  iu  order 
to  prevent  any  ill-founded,  malicious  coostruction.  Trusting  that 
I  an  within  the  pale  of  safety,  and  that  my  conduct  wiH  ever  insure 
me  the  protection  of  the  magistracy,  I  remain,  Gentlemeni  with  all 
409  reqpoct. 

Your  most  obedjeiit  yery  hmnble  servant, 

John  Mackcoull.'^ 

Jtbe  career  of  n  family  man  is  very  like  tliat  of  a  oonrtesan^ 
mni,  in  middle  life  the  thief,  for  the  most  port,  finds  it  his  in- 
^rest  to  become  informer.  In  this  honourable  calling  John 
apent  some  of  his  meridian  years ;  and,  having  acquired  soffit 
fCient  funds  to  open  a  public-house,  first  at  Lewisham,  and 
i&fterwards  at  Hayes,^  he  played  the  tapster,  till  the  Qumeroaa 
daring  burglaries  which  were  committed  in  the  neighbourhood 
deprived  him  of  his  licence.  In  this  difficulty  he  resorted  to 
the  no  less  profitable  trade  of  letting  lodgings  in  London;  and 
the  occupation  of  three  houses,  all  of  which,  he  says,  '^  were 
conducted  in  the  most  discreet  and  orderly  manner,"  soon 
enabled  him  to  establish  the  Apollo  Library,  which  he  still 
keeps  at  Worthing,  in  coi^anction  with  a  widely  different 
institution  in  the  purlieus  of  Fleet-market 

The  youngest  brother,  Benjamin,  was  a  youth  of  infinite 
promise,  but  less  fortunate  than  the  elder  scions  of  the  house 
4>f  Mackcooll.  In  his  boyhoqd  he  was  the  darling  hope  of  his 
^  mother,  and  among  his  professional  competitors  was  acknow* 
lodged  to  be  facile  princep^.  A  robbery  at  the  theatres  in 
1786  occasioned  his  early  removal;  and  the  Judge  before 
whom  be  was  convicted,  when  applied  to  to  extend  meccy  to 
Brace,  the  companion  of  Benjamin's  final  achievement,  deli- 
Tered  a  sufficient  testimony  in  favpnr  of  the  latter's  just  claim 
to  the  honours  which  he  reaped  at  the  debtor's  door — 
V  Brace/'  said  the  learned  Judge,  '*  deserves  to  be  hanged, 
were  it  for  no  other  crime  tbs^n^at  of  being  in  company  with 

Ben  Haokconll.'' 

Nor  did  the  blood  qf  the  Mackcoulls  degenerate  wben.it 
rolled  in  female  veins.  Mrs.  Ann  Wheeler,  the  daughter, 
was  a  frequent  visitor  of  the  several  houses  of  oorrection : 
and  it  was  not  an  unusual  sight  to  see  two  generations  of  this 
distinguished  family  employed  on  the  same  block  at  the  same 
moment.  The  robbery  of  Messrs.  Foulden  and  Stratton  led 
.  iMrs.  Wheeler  (or  Mrs.  Green  as  she  was  then  called)  to  two 
years  imprisonment ;  and  after  her  enlargement  she  did  no^ 
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Ip^gODtfiveh^  yenerable  daita.  The  old  bdv,(or,  as  4i€ 
playfully  designated  by  her  sod  James,  M  ChtmpowderJ 
pot^d  for  ber  dex^terity  in  sboplifting :  and«  as  she  approached 
the  term  of  ninety  years,  employed  nersclf  in  a  branch  of  ifcn- 
siness  more  adapted  to  the  slowness  of  foot  wbicb  resme^ 

;  firpqi  her  advanced  age,  bat  which  still  required  no  little 
qaicknqss  of  eye,  and  niceness  of  fingeiiBg— the  kitieHxif, or 
stealibg  pots  from  public  hboses. 

Peculiar  interest  always  attaches  to  the  early  acts  of  those 
who  in  after  times  are  to  be  trumpeted  by  fame :  and  we  are 
glad  to  present  our  readers  with  the  first  recorded  success  of 
the  immediate  subject  of  this  Tolume,  to  whom  we  bow  hp- 
proach.  A  canvass  bag  of  halfp^ice  attached  te  a  cat^ 
meat  barrow,  attracted  James  Mackcoait  s  notice  while  yet  a 
hoy,  and,  by  blowing  snuff  in  the  owner's  eyes,  be  eflbcted  a 
transfer  of  Uie  property.  This  snuff  racket  with  elickmf  and 
twUching  (stealing  hats  from  gentlemen's  heads  and  shawls 
irom  ladies  shonlders)  continued  for  some  years  to  form  the 
cliief  amusements  of  Jim^s  pubescence,  and  perfected  him  in 
the  minor  branches  of  Newgate  ^ucation.  The  robbery  of 
an  undertaker  la  St.  James's  Park,  which  was  executed  with 
more  daring  than  prudence,  compelled  him  to  retire  fron 
London.  His  father,  in  order  to  secrete  him  from  the  pmrsait 
of  the  police,  gladly  placed  him  on  board  the  tender ;  aad  he 
served  in  the  navy  for  nine  years,  if  not  withoat  offence  at 
lea^  without  detection.' 

On  his  return  to  England  he  renewed  his  yoifdifiil  putsotts 
with  great  success :  and  at  twenty<*eight  years  of  age  fae  en- 
tered into  the  bands  of  marriage  with  a  lady  who  kept  a 
lodging-house.  This  house  soon  became  a  celebrated  dep4t 
for  stolen  goods ;  and  its  notoriety  at  length  induced  its  pro- 
prietor to  try  a  temporary  retreat.  The  minor  cUrgy  (as  the 
juvenile  thieves  were  th^i  called)  used  to  bring  all  thehr  booty 
to  Mackcoull ;  and  the  property  thus  obtained  was  diM^osed 
of  in  a  recess,  formed  by  shutting  up  a  window,  (hence,  m  al- 

,  lusion  to  the  tax,  facetiously  denominated  Pitt's  picture)  so 
curioaslv  covered  in,  pannelled  over,  and  papered,  that  it 
loQg  defied  the  Argus-eyed  officers.  Hamburgh  was  the  spot 
selected  for  MaolLcoulrs  delegation ;  and  there  in  the  spring 
of  1802,  having  assumed  the  name  of  M offat,  he  contrived  not 
only  to  support  himself  by  the  gaming  table,  tint  to  remit  large 
bills  to  his  wife  in  London.  After  twelvemonths  resideace 
he  took  out  9l  burger  britf,  or  burgess  ticket,  and  nomi^ftaHy 
established  himself  as  an  agent  for  good's  intended  for  Leip- 
zig fair*    In  1804  he  decamped  from  Hamburgh,  Insing  sos* 

.  pected  of  a  rohbery  at  the  theatre.    At  Rotterdam  facr  spent 
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miie  jnpudis,  bntwith  uaasaal  iUfortuoa:  lofting  Ihs  moneir 
At  p]aJj  aad  iHtcorring  a  load  of  debt,  which  obliged  him,  after 
a  secoiul  passiDg  visit  to  Hamburgh,  to  embark  again  for 
Eagkmd.  London  was  too  hot  a  residence  for  more  than  a 
few  days ;  and  he  resolved  to  enter  upon  untried  ground  in 
the  northern  districts  of  the  kingdom* 

In  Edinburgh  he  lived  in  retirement  till  he  was  detected* 
in  1806,  in  picking  pockets  at  the  theatre.  He  escaped,  bat 
bore  about  liim  for  life  the  mark  of  a  blow  on  his  head  ro» 
ceived  in  the  senflBle.  Some  saspicion  seems  to  attach  to  him 
as  the  murderer  of  William  Begbie,  porter  to  the  Belfast 
linen  Compaaj,  who  was  stabbed  in  the  winter  of  this  year, 
in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  and  robbed  of  bank  notes  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  5000/.  As  far  as  we  can  determine,  the 
charge  has  little  to  support  it;  and  rests  chiefly  on  Mack- 
.Gonll  s  disappearance  (his  tatina  a  voyage  to  tie  West  Indies, 
as  he  termed  it)  immediately  auer  the  murder.  Dublin  was 
his  next  residence  for  a  year.  There  he  lived  in  plenty,  and 
iri>thout  attracting  attention,  though  it  is  evident  ne  was  diU« 
gently  employed ;  till  he  was  again  discovered  in  picking  a 
pocket  in  the  theatre,  of  a  bag  containing  ninety-six  guineas. 
The  prosecutor  died  before  the  commencement  of  the  sessions, 
and  Captain  Moffat  accordingly  was  discharged. 

On  his  return  to  tldiuburgh  he  gave  out  that  he  had  dis« 

covered  anew  prooess  for  staining  leather :  but  in  a  short  time 

he  was  apprehended  once  more  for  his  old  offence  of  picking 

pockets  in  the  theatre,  committed  to  prison  for  six  months, 

and  at  length,  strange  to  say,  discharged  without  prosecution. 

We  qext  find  him  in  Stirling  jail  for  smashing  forged  notes ; 

aad  soon  after  in  custody,  with  the  notorious  Huffey  White, 

for  having  in  his  possession  instruments  of  housebreaking 

which  were  to  have  been  employed  in  entering  the  Chester 

.bank. 

White  was  restored  to  the  hulks  from  which  he  had  brokeii 
loose ;  and  Mackcoull,  after  six  months  confinement,  having 
assisted  him  in  a  second  escape,  set  off  with  him,  and  another 
friend^  Mr.  Harry  French,  to  do  business  with  the  Paisley 
bank.  By  the  assistance  of  Scoltook,  a  blacksmith' in  Loa* 
don,  who  furnished  them  with  proper  implements,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  into  the  strong  closet,  and  carrying  off  a 
booty  of  20,000/.  Out  of  this  sum  Mackcoali  thought  H  na* 
pessary  in  the  first  instance  to  account  to  his  comrades  for 
only  16,000/. ;  and  on  depositing  the  notes  with  a  celebrated 
pugilist.  Bill  Gibbons,  who  keeps  a  banking  firm  on  such  oc- 
casions, he  subtracted  more  than  2000/.  in  addition.  White 
was  almost  instantly  apprehended)  aad,  in  order  to  save  hU 
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tfCf  a  pcigpci^^op  yr^s  entorod  inlo  for  thetietom  ^of  Hm 
n&e  cbnditioDi  were  a  free  pardon  ftr  lirealJDg  Irofli 
Irtiks  and  no  notice  of  the  late  robbery.  Oh  tbia  agreeirtt 
tii^  sum  of  11;94U«  was  restored  to  the  agedt  of  tke  buk, 
'Wbo  had  felt  confident  that  he  should  recover  the  whole. 
I)  MackoooU  Wfts  now  possessed  of  8000/!.  ont  of  which  he  hmi 
fcheated  his  companions  in  iniquity.  Th^,  thoogh  patdotie^ 
'fi^rtfaeir  e9cap6froin  the  hulks  which  subjected  them  to  dar 
pi  tot  pimidmieiity  were  still  under  sentence  of  transportatml : 
W  bite  was  soon  placed  in  his  former  abode :  French,  who  wtt 
':yet  at. large;  meditated  revenge  against  Mackcoull;  and  in 
consequence  of  information  given  by  the  latter  was  sent  off 
;|n  a  few  months  for  New  South  Wales. 

Mackcoairs  retreat  was  at  length  discovered,  and  he  was 

.forw^ded  to  Glasgow  in  April,  1812.  The  declaration  winch 

*h0  there  made  b^ore  the  magistrates,  is  given  at  lengtlt. 

When'ask^d  if  he  was  in  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  robbery^ 

h0  replied,  that  he  did  not  keep  a  diary;  &nd  therefore  he 

eoald  not  answer  as  to  any  precise  time.     Having  admitted 

-thait  be  bad  been  two  or  three  times  in  Glasgow  in  the  course 

lof  the  last  sammer,  he  was  interrogated  as  to  his  business ; 

«anditedwered>  that  his  commercial  concerns  and  connexions 

had  nothing  to  do  with  any  persons  present;  and  that  be 

'Would  ndthart  or  wodnd  the  feelings  ot  any  gentleman  with 

'whoin'he  might  have  commercial  transactions,  and  ttierefore 

lie  declined  mentioning  their  naknes.     One  of  bis  friends  in 

£din1>cirgh,  he  said,  had  gone  to  the  West  Indies  ;bat  be  HA 

not  wish  to  mention  either  bis  name  or  the  names  of  many  gen^ 

tlemenijEi  Edinburgh  whose  acquaintance  he  enjoyed,  fer  fjb 

reasons  of  delicacy  formerly  alladed  to.    He  was  fully  com^ 

jnitted  for  trial;  and,  while  in  Glasgow  jail,  he  pretended  to 

be  ready  to^  account  with  the  bank  for  the  balance  doe  to  it,  as 

far  as  was  in  his  power,  and  instructed  Mr.  Harmer^  his  so& 

•eitor;  to  pay  £1000  in  Scotch  paper  to  the  bank  agent, 

'^'^ 'Vhe^JstattttOry 'period  for-  bringing  him  to  trial  haviog 

ehip^,  and  it  being  supposed  that  there  was  no  suflicieBlt 

^roof  against  htm;  he  was  discharged  on^the  11th  of  Jidy, 

1813,  and  immediately  returned  to  London;    Here 

..  **  He  actually  sued  Mr.  Harmer  for  the  i^lOOO,  alleging  that 
the  money  had  merely  been  lodged  in  bts'hands  by  kris  i^fviberi;  «to 
•  wa6  since  dead,  and  that  Mr.  Harmer  bad  no  aulhofi^  whatetar 
from  kwif  to  pay  it  away.  When  interrogated  as  to  tbisi  daring  b^ 
judicial  examinationt  before  Lord  Gillies,  ^e  dccliMvd,^'  thatbe.^^ 
Musees^nn  the  said  action,  and  had  costs  aw^ri^^bim :  ibati^ftj)^ 
ftr^nce  was  made  as  to  the  amount  of  tlic  sum  which,  h^  Was  an* 
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tllfcj  t^receiyai  Mr.  Harmor  htttiiig  taraght  -fiirwarct  cdontei^. 
jclttflM»  Hud 'the  Jbebnce  ioond  due,  on 'the  rd^nce  to  the 
ideeltiaiit,  w«b  between  tvo  and  three  bundted  pounds*  indMii^g 
co9to  s  which  suip  the de^arant  actually  xecoreredi  I  !^ "    P.  131. 

In  March,  1813,  he  made  a  trip  to  Edinburgh,  to  Tend 
some  of  his  stolen  notes ;  and  was  observed  and  af^rehended 
l^j  Mr«  Denovan,  of  the  Leith  Police.  He  had  at  that  time 
purchased  bills  upon  London  nearly  to  the  amount  of  jClOOO, 
.payable  to  Mn  James  Martin ;  these  were  detained ;  hot 
Xk^  prisoner  himself,  ^(ler  three  weeks  ponfinement,  was 
'^noe  more  discharged. 

An  affray  with  his  wife,  from  whom  he  lived  separate,  oi| 
bis  return  to  London,  gave  him  six  months  lodging  in  New- 
jgate.  During  this  imprisonment,  Hoffey  White  escaped  a 
third  time  from  the  Hulks ;  and  soon  afterwards,  to  Mack- 
coull's  great  joy,  was  executed  for  robbing  the  Leeds  mail. 
The  Paisley  bank^  upon  giving  bonds  of  indemnity  to  tho 
British  Linen  Cohipany,  and  the  Commercial  bank,  froni 
whom  our  her6  had  purchased  the  bills,  recovered  this  part 
^f  their  property  ;  and  MaokcouU,  npon  his  enlargement,  set 
.off  for  Bdinbargh,  in  the  hope  of  regaining  possession  of  iti 

*'  He  commenced  operations  by  calling  at  the  British  Linefi 
'Company  and  Commercial  Bank,  and  demanding^  in  the  most  iqi- 
perious  manner,  restitution  of  the  bills  he  had  purchased  from  theqi 
for  hii friend  Mr.  Martin^  or  other  bills  in  lieu  of  them.     He  then 
-wrote  a  fair  statement  of  his  whole  case,  which  he  laid  before  the 
ihea  Lord  Advocate  (Colquhoun  of  Kellerraont) :  but,  as  that 
learned  officer  did  not  feel  himself  bound  to  interfere,  he  went  in 
person  to  the  Council  Chamber  of  Edinbuigb,  and,  to  use  his  own 
wordiy '  expressed  the  utmost  indignation  and  surprise  at  the  pro- 
ceedings that  had  taken  place ;  and  there,  in  presence  of  all  the 
persons  assembled,  demanded  restitution  of  the  bills  which  had  been 
most  illegally  taken  from  his  person.*    The  manner  in  which  be 
conducted  himself  on  this  occasion,  and  the  unparalleled  efrontery 
he  displayed,  is  said  to  have  struck  every  one  dumb  with  asto- 
nishment/  He  went  on  at  such  a  ratCj  and  became  so  very  in- 
solent,  that  the  city  officers  were  directed  to  turn  him  out  of 
the  chamber,  which  they  did,  *'    P.  137. '        * 

We  cannot  be  expected  to  detail  the  tedious  quiddities  of 
Scotch  law.  It  will  suffice  to  say,  that  Mackcoull  brought  an 
aotion  before  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Edinburgh  against 
Mr.  Callander,  the  City  Clerk  ;  Mr.  Ponton,  the  Procurator 
Fiscal ;  and  Mr.  Smyth,  the  agent  of  the  Paisley  Union  bank, 
which  was  dismissed.  Next  he  brought  a  seoond  actioti 
pgainst  Mr*  Ponton  and  Baillie  Johhstoo,  in  whicb  the  ^ 
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!ras  MBoibied*  and  fitfAer  mt4efd&dktgA  mer^  vaqnred  wdtb 
ike  MG^id ;  tlurdlj»  ho  failed  actknis  agamst  Mr.  Cockbtini, 
vho^d  gnwted  the  irarmitfor  daKtering  tbe  4mft;  and  the 
cashier  who  had  received,  then ;  lad  fourthly,  he  iastitated  a 
8oit,  by  the  m^gpiaiiimoiis  name  pf  a  Mpltipleponoding.  to  de- 
termine the  right  of  parlies  to  the  bilh  in  ((nestion. 

The  forms  of  the  Scotch  courts^  sorely  a^nst  his  wii^ 
broaeht  on  the  necessity  of  a  judicial  examination,  nbtiriA*- 
standing  the  forcible  objection  nrged  Vj  his  Counsel,  agaiait 
a  proceeding  which  appears  to  as,  in  every  tiew  bf^  it,  to  be 
most  ineqaitable.  It  was  well  said  of  the  defenders  (the 
Paisley  bank)  that  though  the  process  liad  now  lasted  ttiree 
years^ 

'^  *  Thtyhadnat^  up  to  that  hour^  hem  able  to  procmte  Ae  tlighteei 
'evidence  of  any  one  of  the  numerous  allegations  tkejf  hadfreeumedio 
make  against  him  ;  but  were  compelled  at  last  to  refer  to  Aim,  wkum 
theu  had  designated  a  thief  and  a  robber^  to  determine,  by  hn  judi* 
ciflf  dedamtion,  w^xtrbe  thet  thbmsbltes  had  sot  atair 

GtriLTT  OF  THEFT  AMD  ROBBSRTI  !P  ^      P.   146. 

The  examination  ocovpied  three  days,  during  which,  ihough 
frequently  hard  pressed,  he  fenced  most  dexterously  with  the 
interrogatoriesof  the  defenders  counsel*  He  stated,  -among 
other  tilings^  that  his  fictitious  friend,  James  Martin,  liad 
lodgings  in  Swatlow-street,  London  ;  but  that  he  had  forgot- 
ten the  number  of  the  house.  This  answer  was  truly  artfal.  for 
the  greater  part  of  Swallow-street  had  already  been  piJIed 
down  to  make  way  for  Mr.  Nash's  alterations.  Ud  oom- 
plained  that  some  of  the  questions  **  might  lead  to  mde  ea- 
quiriesy  disagreeable  to  the  feelings  of  those  at  whom  tbey 
were  addressed  :"  be  spoke  of  the>tit;tis^0  which  he  had  suf- 
fered from  the  Paisley  bank :  aad  at  length  refused,  without 
hearing  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Ordinary  (which  was  given  in 
his  favour)  to  answer  any  other  question,  after  **  an  examina- 
tion so  tedious  and  so  little  to  the  purpose.*  Tbe  Session  rose 
on  the  day  after  his  final  examination ;  and  he  returned  to 
London  in  high  spirits,  confident  of  gaining  his  cause,  qaite 
assured  that  he  had  said  notliing  to  criminate  himself,  and 
that,  at  so  great  a  distance  of  time,  the  bank  could  never  esta- 
blish his  guilt. 

In  1819,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Sidmonth,  whidi 
lilr.  Grey  Bepnet  might  take  as  a  general  model  for  all  tbe 
petitions  which  he  is  in.  the  habit  of  presenting  from  injured 
individuals,  and  oppressed  innocence.  It  speaks  of  tbe 
inordinate  and  dangerous  power  of  the  Procurator  Fiscfd,  an 
Officer  ((f  the  Crown.    It  complains  of  the  torture  of  nnex* 


empled  persecvtion,  to  which  the  writer,  though  an  £D^isfa« 
man,  bad  been  exposed  by  this  officer.  That  by  a  prostitutioji 
of  bis  public  duties^  he  (M ackconll)  bad  been  illegally  iin{m«> 
soned,  stripped  of  h^s  property,  and  subjected  to  a  six  year's 
Itttgation  of  abase,  irreleraney,  and  oalmnny.  Then  follow 
some  remarks  on  the  sababie  natore  of  the  Prpcarator'A 
'  Office,  and  bis  onconstitntional  nomination. 

,  **  The  high  and  extravagant  price  given,  almost  monthly,  by  eulprU 
qfftnderSf  and  Scottish  bankers^  to  the  Police  of  Bow- street,  for  fur^ 
nishing  and  sending  down  into  Scotland  some  ill-fated  Ehglishmanf 
whose  supposed  guilt  shall,  with  the  operation  and  abuse  of  Scottish 
law,  prevent  detection  in  their  more  legitimate  channels,  has,  I  so*, 
pect,  rather  generated  than  suppressed  these  crimes.  No  crime 
Jias,  of  late,  become  |o  frequent  as  that  of  robbery  of  the  Scattuh 
banks ;  and  while  the  stale  averment,  that  the  crime  has  be^n  com- 
mitted by  Englishmen  entering  iheir  Banks  with  false  kejfs,  b 
pleaded  to  Scottish  judges^  it  excludes  the  more  legitimate  pre- 
sumption that  the  pretended  theft  may  have  been  committed  bv 

Scotchmen  entering  their  banks  with  their  own  keys.'*    P.  288. 
.  •  • 

The  letter  concludes  with  the  cnstomary  fifth-act»  drum- 

and*trampot  flourish  of  Magna  Cbarta,  and  the  Habeas  Cor« 
pas  Act;  earnestly  imploring  redress  and  justice,  and  de- 
manding relief  from  the  operation  of  an  odious  and  corrupt 
authority,  &c.  &c..  &c«  , 

The  situation  of  the  bank  at  this  time  was  curious.        ^ 

^*  Unless  they  pvoved  MackcouUls  participation  in  the  robbery, 
and  that  the  notes  with  tohich  the  bills  xvere^  purchased  utere  pari  ^ 
those  etolen  from  their  bank  they  behoved  to  deliver  up  to  Mack- 
coull  the  said  bills,  amounting  to  £991  odd,  and  interest  at  5  per 
cent.,  from  May  l8id— to  lose  all  the  expense  they  had  been  at  in 
eiuhdng  their  otim  prt^ferty^  and  pay  all  MackcouU's  expenses 
(amounting  to  nearly  j61000)  in  prosec;uting  them,  besides  the  dis- 
grace of  losing  the  action-— an  action,  we  believe,  without  a  parallel 
in  the  annals  of  any  court  in  Europe  $-*-«a  public  depredator r- 
a  convicted  rogiie  and  vagabond — agoing  at.  large  in  the.  metropolis 
of  Scotland^  tvithotU  any  laxvful  trade  or  emploument,  denouncing 
courts,  magistrates,  and  private  individuals,  andf  prosecuting,  witfi 
their  oton  money ^  in  the  supreme  court  of  that  country,  a  respeot- 
able  banking  company,  for  attempting  to  keep  a  part  of  their  ps o- 
pcrty  of  which  he  had  robbed  them,  and  which  was  actually  found 
in  his  possession.  But  this  was  not  all :  Mackcoull's  intentiona 
were,  if  he  succeeded  in  the  Jury  Court,  to  follow  vp  the  decision^ 
toUh  an  action  of  damages,  in  which,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many,  m 
would  also  have  been  successful  r    P.  185.  ^ 

On  the  11th  of  May,  1820^  the  three  following  issues 
tried*  *     •  •  •  -    : .  .    ,  »  a 


eM         .     n/€  and  triaf'of  rams  Maeicaull. 

'  *'''^1it.  Wa«  the  defendant  guilty  of  steftUng^  or  canning 'a«r^ 
ffMn  the  Remises  of  the  said  Banking  Company  tbe  property 
<Hiarged  f 

.  v^  *  2d.  Whether  he  received  the  monqr,  or  any  part  of  it  t 
**  *  Sd*  Whether  the  notes  found  on  his  perspn^  or  traced  to  bia 

Cession,  are  the  same  that  were  slol^i  from  Uie  said  haoLiu.- 
lef*    P.  202. 

;  .MaoketfdlU  to  the  aatouialimeDt  of  all  presentt  took  his  place : 
m  Court.  Tbe  trial  deserves  to  be  read  at  length.  By  th*e 
jBAStindefatigable  exertion,  Mr.  Denovan^  whom,  we  hav<^ 
l>efnre  nieBtioned»  had  succeeded  in  bringing  up  a  train  of 
witnesses^  wbo  identified  Maokcoull  as  one  of  three  persoju 
travelling  from  Glasgow  to  London  two  days  after  tne  rob- 
bery; and  detailed  a  variety  of  collateral  oircamstances,. 
amounting^  in  the  aggregate,  to  the  strongest  proof  of  his 
guilt.  To  complete  the  evidence,  Scoltocki  the  blacksmith, 
upon  whose  absence  Mackconll  implicitly  relied,  was  plac^ 
in  the  box.  . 

^  On  heanog  his  name,  Mackcoull  rose  from  his  seat,  and  au 
tempted  to  get  out  of  court ;  but  the  crowd  was  so  great,  that  be 
fquad  it  impossible  to  reach  the  doer  before  Scoltock  appeared* 
'  The  instant  be  saw  him  he  changed  colour,  and  sunk  by  the  aide  of 
tbe  wall  in  a  kind  of  faint.  He  was  assisted  out  of  court,  and  did 
not  again  make  his  appearance  for  some  time."    P.  249» 

'The  Jury  found  for  the  prosecutor  on  all  three  issues, 
atid  Mack couH  was  tried  for  the  robbery  before  the  High 
Oourt  of  Justiciary  on  the  19tb  of  June.  The  same  facts  wei^e 
prbVed  by  tbe  sam^s  witnesses,  with  one  or  two  addftions,  and 
a' verdict  of  gtiilty  was  recorded  without  hesitation* 


«*  On  belB^  carried  back  to  the  jail,  hiii  whole  stock  of  fottitoda 
and  resolution  left  him.  He  appeared  to  be  overwhoti^ied  m$k  de?. 
spair,  and  observed  to  the  governor,  with  much  emotion,  that  *  lisd 
the  eye  of  God  not  been  upon  him,  such  a  connected  chain  of  evi* 
deocc  never  could  have  been  brought  forward.'  "    P.  27^* 

.  A  respite  for  a  month  was  received  for  him  on  the  xivtl* 
of  Joly»  and  three  weeks  afterwards  a  reprieve  darinf 
pleaaare. 

*'  Afler  the  month  of  August,  Mackcoull  fell  into  a  natural  de« 
cline,  which  affected  his  mental  faculties  so  much  that  he  beqame 
altogether  sillv  and  childish.  He  was  haunted  in  his  sleep  bv  fright- 
ful dreams  and  visions,  and  frequently  started  up  with  such  dread- 
Ibl  cries,  and  horrible  expressions  and  imprecations,  that  none  of 
4be  other  felpns.could  remain  in  the  oell  with  him.  H^  vas  y^sited 
occastoDallyi  not  only  by  tbe  regular  Ordinary  of  the  jail,  but  aba 


ttfe  and  ^jSriaiaf  J4im^  Mfactco^lL  O^tt 

hf  UrnmX  eiriiijent  diTines,  Uk  all  of  whom  he  behftirod  wiith  I|0go«n 

iQg  re«pect»  but  generally  refused  or  declined  to  ^nter  with  them  gf^'- 
renglotis  subjects;     Sometimes^  however^  it  is  said  he  attributed 
this  obduracy  to  the  want  of  a  religious  education,  and  the  very 
alight  acquaintance  he  had  with  the  Bibl6.    Previous  to  his  death, 
he  was  so  much  emaciated,  that  those  who  saw  him  at  the  trial, 
coiild  not  again  recognize  him ;  while^  from  the  time  of  his  couvicni 
tion,  it  was  remarked,  that  hi^  hair  began  to  change  colqiir : — At 
that  period  it  was  jet  blaick,  but,  in  the  ocwrseof  three  usimiha,  it 
became  silver  groy.     He  <Ued  in  the  County  JM  of  Edinbiirgh;  otti 
the  22d  day  of  December,  1820,  and  was  decentlv  iDterreil,.at  Ibm^ 
expense  of  his  wife,  in  the  Calton  Bui^ing-ground^'V   P.  279<     <    « 


%' 


Mr*  Denovan*s  journal  of  bis  expedition  to  London^  ia. 
order  to  obtain  evidence,  as  given  in  the  Appendix,  is  a  most 
oitrious  document:  and  we  know  not  whether  most  to  be 
stmck  by  the  sagacity  of  the  inquirer,  or  the  many  sin- 
gitiar  accidents  (if  we  mbst  so  call  them)  by  which  he  watf^ 
enabled  to   connect  the  links  of  his  chain  of   evidence* 
Mackconll  indeed,  in  the  coorso  of  his  journey,  appears 
to  have  behaved  with  e&traordinary  want  of  caution;  dis-^ 
playing  the  notes  with  a  degree  of  hardihood,  which  ia 
only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  flush  of  triumph  whidh 
he  most  have  felt  at  his  recent  succesl.    At  Bow^-strei^t^ 
Mr.  Donovan's  first  care  was  to  g^t  possession  of  the  false' 
keys  which  had  been  already  found  in  Scoltock's  shop ;  add, 
by  the  assistance  ofl^tvender,  the  officer,  they  were  at  leJdflh' 
discovered  in  a  back  closet,  which  is  the  customary  receplacba 
of  the  implements' of  crime.  In  this  blue  chamber  of  bprracsi 
ihfi  wishea-fpr  box  was  placed  in  moat  appropriate  compaof  i 
covered  by  the  bloody  jacket  and  the  maul  of  the  assasi^a.ot 
the  Marrs  and  Williamsons,  and  the  poker  from  which  Mr.  and 
Mrsi  Bonar  met  their  death.    An  account,  exceeding  £2000 
bad  been  opened  by  Mackconll,  under  the  name  of  Jame# 
Ibelli  with  Messrs.  Marsh  and  Sibbald,  the  bankers.  The  ei^ 
tncU  which  Mr.  Donovan  obtained  from  the  books  of  these, 
gentlemen,  presented  some  well  known  names.  Among  them. 
were  MackcouUs  brother,  sister,  and  two  mistresses ;  Sutton^ 
a  man  who  lives  by  melting  silver  plate,  and  altering',  the 
names  and  numbers  of  watches,  (chrUtening  and  bishopmgih 
Goodman,   a  noted  coach  robber,  and  IngSy  the  ferocioua 
bntchctr,  who  suffered  with  Thistlewood. 

We  need  not  draw  the  moral  which  the  life  of  thisuohappr. 

man  suggests.    It  is  given  in  a  few  words,  at  the  ooncIi|sioa 

^f  the  memoir. 

,  ..  ......        .•..•• 

^c  ^  Hb  whole  life  may  thus  be  considered  il^  6ne  un&iMriM^ 


career  off  inSMj  almost  witbeut  a  piu«UeL  Tllat  be dia«oi«xyl|fe 
hu  crimes  on  a  gibbet»  was  merely  oinDjp  to  circnmttancei 
which  are  not  worth  explaining ; — but,  during  the  period  of  Bit 
iinprigonmenty  he  suffered  many  deaths.  Of  the  fatal  tree  bespoke' 
f^ithout  fear ;  but  the  dread  of  a  future  tribunal  parali^ed  his  under- 
standing :-— He  saw  and  trembled  at  the  approach  of  that  unerring 
shaft,  which  no  earthly  ruler  could  control ;  while  the  borrois  qf  bis 
mindy  by  aflecting  the  nerroos  system,  accelerated  bis  dissolixtieii: 
-r^tbe  retrospect  of  his  life  often  obtruded  itself  with  new  modlfica- 
^ons  of  insupportable  reflection— -the  prospectof  futurity  be  couM 
oply  contemfdate  with  fearftil  apprehension ;— He  felt  the  wakeaiog* 
of  a  seared  conscieBee,from  which  there  was  aoretreat— He  cniwled 
about,  {grinding  his  teeth — his  intervalsof  slnpnber  were  brokeo.and 
intemipted  witb  the  ihost  frightful  visions ;  and  he  saw  tfaebaiim 
of  his  head  become  grey  with  anguish.!  The  picture  is  too  hov*' 
rjble  to  finish*— —To  religion  he  was  a  stranger — a  total  stranger  in» 
this  hour  of  need :  he  felt  not  her  soipthing  influenc&**he  cherisbedi 
not  the  hope  of  forgiveness  or  mercy^-^Unltappy  man  !  he  looked  to 
Cjod  as  to  a  cru^T  and  vindictive  ruler,  a^  whose  hands  he  could, 
only  expect  the  full  punishment  of  his  crimes — ^his  resignation  was 
despair!"    P.  280. 


ARt.  IV.    Sermons.    By  Edward  Malthy,  D,D.    Vol.  2.' 

8vo.  596  pp.     Cadell.    1822. 

Tub  first  yolame  of  Dr.  Mallby*s  Sermons  has  already  £alle» 
Qtlder  our  notice  * ;  and  we  then  c^ideavoared  to  convey  te> 
our  readera  a  fair  and  oasdid  opinion  of  its  contenta;  neitber 
psttsing  over  m  silence  those  passages  which  seemed  to  as  t» 
require  animadversion,  nor  expressing  our  sentinMiits^  in- 
tarma  at  which  the  learned  author  could  justly  take  offence^ 
We  remarlced,'  that  Dr.  Maltby  bad  not  touched  upon  many 
important  points  of  doctrine,  which  the  subjects  he  had  un- 
dertaken to  discuss  seemed  almost  of  necessity  to  involve  i  ^ 
and  that  opportunities  which  might  have  been  usefatly 
employed  in  clearing  the  sacred  text  from  difficulty,  or  tUos* 
trating  it  by  the  skilful  use  of  those  stores  of  theological 
learning  to  which  his  classical  attainments  afforded  hiflt  e«»y 
access,  appeared  to  as  to  have  been  neglected.  We  are 
sorry  to  say  that  the  present  volume  does  not  supply  tfaesa 
deficiencies. 


•  British  Critic,  Vol.  sir.  Nov.  18«0. 


'  'Dt,  Maftby  k^  here  presented  us  witb  a  secoticl  selectioir 
frDB1^bi9  aenbotis/eoiisfstiog  of  iwenf y-fotfr  disconrses,'  com-* 
pesed  oil  many  different  occasions,  and  delitered  to  congre- 
gatiobs  of  varioas  character^  and  attainments.      Seven  of 
them  were  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
others  were  composed  to  serve  the  interests  of  charitable  or 
religions  institationsi  and  the  greater  part  were  probably  in* 
leaded  for  the  edification  of  a  country  parish.    Bot,  strange 
89  it  may  appear*  the  reader  would  be  disappointed  whd 
sbonld  consult  these  vokimes  for  evidence  of  the  reverend 
Preacher's  sentiitients,  not  merely  on  those  controverted  qnes« 
lions  which  have  agitated  the  peace  of  the  Church  in  our  own 
limes,  but  on  some  most  important  points  of  doctrine  which 
at  all  times  the  Church  is  bound  to  maintain,  and  has  main* 
tftined  steadily,  and,   as   we  believe,    triumphantly.    •  Dr. 
Mai  thy  declares  himself  to  be  an  enemy  to  controversy ;  and 
we  have  already  said  all  that  we  consider  necessary  to  be  ob« 
served  on  the  choice  which  he  has  thus  made,  of  leaving  to 
others  that  earnest  contention  Tor  the  Faith,  which  some  of 
the  mildest  as  well  as  the  aUest  Divines  of  our  Church  have 
eonsidered  it  to  be  their  indispensable  duty  to '  maintain. 
But  surely,  controversy  may  be'avoided,  without  passing  over 
in  guarded,  and  sometimes  injurious  silence,  every  doctrine 
which  the  perversity  of  some,  or  the  prejudices  of  others  have 
made  tiie  subject  of  contfOYersial  discussion.     The  great 
characteristic  truths  of  Christianity  may  be  plainly  incul- 
cated,  without  adverting  to  the  doubts  of  the  sceptic,  or  the 
fnisconceptions  of  the  heretic.    It  is  not  necessary  to  shrink 
from  the  delivery  of  the  whole  council  of  God  to  those  for 
whose  spiritual  instruction  we  are  bound  to  provide,  because 
that  counsel  has,  in  some  important  branches  of  it,  been 
made  the  subject  of  perverse  dispntings,  by  men  of  cornipt 
BiiDds,  or  tnsufllcient  attainments.    We   now  complain  of 
wfaal  Dr.  Maltby  has  omitted,  not  of  what  he  has  done.    We 
ar^  bound  to  receive  these  volumes  as  examples  of  his 
laibonrs  as  a  Christian^  teacher ;   and  we  lament  to  say  that, 
firom  such  teaching,  the  hungry  soul  would  sometimes  depart 
mMatisfied.    Of  moral  nistructiott  there  is  indeed  no  lack  \ 
but  if  the  morals  of  Dr.  Maltby's  parishioners  are  built  upon 
Utese  great  prineiples  of  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  which,  in 
onr  estimation,  afford  the  only  sure'  foundation  on  which 
Christian  obedience  can  rest;  we  regret  that  he  should  have 
deemed  it  expedient  to  withhold  from  the  world  every  speci- 
men of  the  manner  in  which  these  principles  have  been  tanghf. 
We  have  read  this  volume  with  patient  attention ;  nay,  we 
will  add  with  an  anxious  desire  to  find  in  it  some  explicit  ^ 


datHtiM  •f tb0  PrMolier*#  etrfiibw  onilM6  grctTaM^*^- 
ettfiir  Jloetrittw,  <mi  wliiok  he  aid  not  to«dl  m  hh  tcrwMt 
ptMkMituio  ;  Imt  we  fauve  looked  in  toia*  We  hftve  obsenred 
wiHi  sarprise  and  Borrov,  that  when  the  oecasion  on  whicfi 
the  ^lertnoa  was  delivered,  and  the  text  which  was  chosen  for 
Goniideraiioar  s^ened  to  promise,  and  to  reqnire  a  cleat 
statement  of  a  faodiimental  doctrine,  the  discourse  has  been 
either  entirely  deyoted  to  the  examination  of  some  qnestion 
oflnferior  importance^  or  wasted  in  nnproBtable  generalities^ 

In  the  line  of  teaching  which  he  has  thns  adopted,  Br. 
Maltby  has  exercised  his  own  discretion :  and  We  have  eer-* 
tainly  no  right  to  cdi  him  to  account  for  the  OKKie  i»  w4ieh 
he  has  chosen  to  employ  the  opportunities  afforded  him  as  a 
Mlaisler  of  the  ChuFch  of  Christ  of  setting  forth  the  glory  «f 
God,  and  the  mercies  of  redemption.  But,  regarding  Inn  aa 
an  anther,  we  should  IB  discharge  our  duty  to  onr  readers 
and  the  public,  if  we  abstained  from  (he  temperate  ex- 
pression of  those  feefiogs  which  the  present  volame  has 
awakened  in  our  minds.  The  omissions  of  the  former 
Tohime  are  not  supplied :  on .  some  of  the  most  im* 
portant  questions  which  the  enemies  of  Christianity  have 
ever  raised  to  perplex  the  weak  or  delude  the  ignorant,  we 
muat  still  wsit  for  an  unequivocal  expression  of  $r.  M altby^i 
opinions,  On  lAhers,  which,  though  not  perhaps  so  immedi* 
ately  affeeting  the  stability  of  the  foundations  of  Christianity^ 
are. yet  higfaly4mportant,  he  has  spoken  with  less  reserve^ 
and»  as  we  proceed  to  the  review  of  the  contents  of  his 
vohnftei  we  shall  be  obliged  to  enter  our  unqualified  protest 
against  wiore  than  one  of  his  positions,  and  to  point  out  some 
nnfiirtanate  deviations  from  the  received  opinions  of  our  best 
Divines.  -  In  discharging  this  disagreeable  part  our  du^f^ 
it  will  be  our  endeavour  to  avoid  every  expression  which  may 
irritate  or  wound.  We  hope  Dr.  Maltby  will  believe,  that  we 
have  no  personal  feeliugs  on  the  subject.  We  feel  a  Mgh 
respect  for  him  as  a  scholar,  and  are  fully  aware  of  the  valua 
of  his  labours  in  that  csq[uicity ;  and  it  is  with  GQupem  ^nt  w§ 
are  obliged  to  record  onr  opinion,  that  his  esertioaf  as 
a  Divine,  as  far  as  they  may  be  estimated  by  the  contents 
of  these  two  votq mes  of  Sermons,  and  thus  far  only  afe  we 
acqnaii^ed  with  them,  do  not  appear  to  us  to  have  .beea 
equally  useful.  •    » 

The  first  Sermon  to  which  we  deem  it  necessary  to  direcf^ 
die  attention  of  our  readers,  stands  third  in  the  volume,  and 
was^preached  on  Good  Friday.  The  text  which  Dr.  Maltby 
lias  chosen4s  John  xv.  IS,  13, 14.  This  is  my  eommaf^ 
aisnl,  thai  ye  love  one  another  Us  I  have  loved  you.     Oreaiet 


ntwi  yfiUf,    After  Aome  iatrodiictary  i;ea|9Lrfai»  he  tlHift -HMi  f 
the  tqpiqB  on  which  he  latcinds  to  dilate*    Tbtey  ai^  flnftg  .• 
^' the  hafpy  r^alu  that  woafai  .eoime»  if ,  o»r  biea6ed«l49rd V 
uWQPtion  to  ;|iiQtiMiUove  were  BioregeaeFaUy^todiMlViBt* 
plipitlj  obeyed;"  and  secondly,  V  the  prevailig^  and  e^ejotuaik^.. 
inatiire  which  tbestext  eoppUea,  for  obedience  to  onr  JUiid'tt  ^ 
GoniiimdineBtB,"    pp.  43*     No    person   will    di^ny»^  tbal  / 
mxuci^  practical  infiiroctibn  may  be  conreyed  by  a  caifefol  dta^ 
CttB<non  of  thede  subjects ;  but  fbwperfaapis  will  bo  satisfied 
with  a  Good  Friday  Sermon  which  is  entirely  devoted  %sk  ■. 
their  consideration.    It  may  fairly  be  expected;  tb|at  the   I 
grtet.  doctrine  oT  the  atonement  will  occupy-  &  promiaent  i 
pla^  in  every  ^ormon.  preached  on.  that  da^ ;.  ai^d'tbat,  th.en  \ ; 
at  le^ty  if  not  at  all  times,  the  preacher  wdl  be  animateaS^bv  r 
the  sentiments  of  the  Apostle,  and  desire  ^*  to  know  nothing;^/ 
and  to  speak  of  nothing,  '*  bat  Jesus  Christ,  and  Uim  oracie  c 
fied'*^."    The  members  of  jJ^e  C.harch  of  Eoghmd,  if  they.ai»  J 
well  instrncted  in  the  faith,  will,  on  this  solemn  .faaV  retura   v 
disappointed  from  her  services,  unless  their  minds  are  led  to   ; 
d W€4l  on  tbe  love  of  God  as  manifested  in  sending  his  S(m»  in 
whom  dwdt  ail  tbe  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodfly,  to  Ity 
down  his  life  for  sinful  man.    They  will  desire  to  meditate  on 
tbe  blessings  of  the  atonement ;  they  wUl  hope  to  hdai£  tiieit 
apiritnal '  instructor  stating  them  explicitlyj    and  .drawing  ,-■ 
all  bis  motives  for  love  to.  God/  and  holiness  of  Ufe  and.coq^   ^ 
duet,   from  the  expectations  which  they  exoit^  and  the  •-'^ 
gratitude  they  inspire.    Such  however  is  not  the  line  of  (eapb<^ , 
nug  which  Dr.  Maltby  has  chosen  to  adopt    Aft^  sfiite    : 
general  observations  on  the  first  l^ead  of  hi^  disep|irsa^  he    i 
introduces  the  second  to  his   hearers  with  the  foHe^g  ^  ^ 
obeervations :  .■."••'•  *.'.' 

<<- Whatsoever  difference  of  opinion  m^y  ttuhsppily  prerajJ  ^aioog 
Christians  upon  the  subject  of  our' Saviour's  death,  ^1  sui^ly  muit  ,/ 
^ee  in  ibis  important  point,  that  he  died  for  the  good  of  mankind.'   ' 
Thiii  indeed  is  a  point  that  could  not  be  disputed  by  any  one,  whd. ' ' 
attended  to  the  geoeralcourse  of  Scripture  history;  io  the  deciA-    -^ 
rations'  of  our  Lord  bimsdf,  and  to  the  concurriog  anestatioas  of 
liol J  Prophets  in  tbe  Old '  testament,   and  of  £ifteigelis6l  ati4 
Apostles  m  the  New."   P.48i  * 

tn  support  of  this  piositioA,  that;  Cbrilt  died;  (or  thf  SPf4  o( 
mankind^  he  cites  Matt.  xxvi.  28.    John  vL  51.    Slari  jc.  J,^ 

ttfi  miilijii    ^ti  I     f     II  I     '        a        ii*     lit  .11.    It    \^"'  '         i 
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firoce^d^  thus: 

*^  The  argument  insisted  upon  in  the  text,  and  so  eartestly 
repeated  by  the  beloved  ApoetJe,  is  briefly  thb,  '  If  I,  your  Lord 
and  Master,  for  your  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  all  mankind,  am 
about  to  die  in  order  to  show  my  love  for  you,  and  to  do  you 
good ;  you  are  surely  boi^nd  to  keep  ray  coosmandmenta.  But'my 
commandments  are  not  grieTous.  1  desire.you  for  instance  lo  do, 
what  surely  you  might  perform  without  any  injunotion  from,  me, 
and  for  no  other  reason,  out  because  it  is  both  becoming  and  pro- 
Stable  to  yourselves.  I  desire  you  to  show,  in  every  reasonable 
and  practicable  way,  as  much  love  to  your  fellpw.creatores,  as  I 
have  shown  towards  you.  Greater  love  (indeed  he  very  justly  ob> 
serves,]  keth  no  man  than  ihiSf  that  a  man  iau  down  his. life  for  hu 
friends.  It  is  impossible  that  a  greater  proof  of  kindness,  of  lore, 
can  be  shown  by  any  one  or  at  any  time,  than  that  he  be  ready  to 
suffer  death  for  the  sake  of  hu  friends.  Yet  this  extraordinary, 
this  amazing  proof  of  affection,  I  am  ready  to  give  for  you. 
Therefore  you,  my  disciples,  in  all  ages  of  the  worid,  ougiht  to  iez. 
bibit  proofs  of  affection,  approaching  to  diiS|feroneanother.'"  P.51. 

It  certainly  appeara  to  ua  a  little  singular,  that  seek  pas- 
sives as  those  to  which  ^e  have  above  referred  should  be 
cited  on  such  an  occasion,  merely  to  establish  a  point- oo 
which  all  Christians  are  said  to  agree,  namely  "  that  oui 
Saviour  died  for  the  good  of  mankind."  Even  the  modem 
docinians,  whose  belief  is  comprehended  within  narrower 
boundaries  than  that  of  any  other  body  of  reIigionist&  who 
kave  ever  asaomed  the  name  of  Christian^,  will  admit  this» 
wd  will  probably  appeal  t9  these  v/ary  tex^  of.  Scripture  to 
justify  their  belief.  But  the  members  of  the  Cbiir«di  of 
Cagland  have  been  accustomed  hitherto  to  derive  from  ttieoi 
a,nich  higher  lesson,  and  a  much  moriaimpM^rtayitrdoqtdjie: 
and  that  clergyman  of  the  established  Church,  w)ig  aver^ivBr- 
■sits  this  lesson  and  this  doctrine  to  be  lost  sight  oC  or 
neglects  any  proper  opportunity  of  clearly  stating  and 
strongly  enforcing  them,  will,  in  our  estimation,  bat  ineffi- 
ciently perform  the  solemn  duty  he  undertook  w^en^ie  va$ 
"  put  in  trust  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ*'  * 

If  tbe  following  passage  may  be  4eemed  a  snfficient  40^ 

Sition  of  the  doctrine  which  the  day  wjas.Sf^  apart  by  the 
hurch  to  inculcate,  we  would  no)t  wiUingiy  deprive.  Du 
Maltby  of  any  advantage  which  he  may  derive  fiom  its  being 
brought  under  the  notice  of  oar  readers. 


•  lTbMi.^a.  i. 
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**  Jmhsy  tii^  Son  o^  the  Moat  H?gli  Gdd,  cdme  down  from  heavieri, 
oondeBceaded  to  our  infinnides,  took  upon  hina  the  form  of  a  ser- 
vant; spebt  a  laborious  life  in  teaching  truth  tind  doing  good ;  and 
findly  submitted  to  a  painful  and  ignominious  death,  fn  oYder  to 
york.  out  the  salvation  of  man,  to  achieve  bis  deliverance  from  the 
bondage  of  sioy  and  to  redeem  histoid  from  the  power  of  the  grave  ^. 
tie  gave  himseif  (in  the  energetic  language  of  the  Apostle)  for 
OUT  sins,  that  he  might  deHverusJromthis  present  evil  worlds  accor" 
difie  to  the  will  of  God  and  our  Father  +.  At  the  close  of  his  glorious 
and  beneficent  career,  this  great  and  admirable  Friend  of  all  man- 
kind  points  out  to  his  followers  the  benefits  they  were  to  derive 
from  the  death,  which  Was  then  hanging  over  him :  *  Yet,'  add^d 
be,  '  I,  who  have  so  many  claims  to  your  attention,  I,  who  have 
such  an  irresistible  right  to  your  obedience,  only  lay  this  simple 
injunction  upon  you,  Thttt  ye  love  one  ahotherf  as  I  have  loved  you.* 
How  beautiful,  how  affecting  is  this  language  from  such  a  divine- 
Teacher,  under  such  extraordinary  circumstances  !  <  Touched 
with  compassion  for  your  infirmities;  anxious  to  remove  your 
transgressions ;  after  living  a-  life  of  poverty  and  toil,  in  order  to 
show  you  the  paths  of  life  and  immortality,  I,  the  Son  of  God,  am 
now  going  to  prepare  the  way  ibr  yoa  by  die  last  and  greatest  act 
of  kindness  that  I  can  possibly  perform,  even  by  dytng  oa  your 
account*  What  I  ask* in  retufn  is,  diatye  love  one  another;  that, 
■o  fax  from  ever  thinking  to  do  evil,  ye  be  eager  to  do  good ;  that 
ye  be  not  only  not' inactive  and  cold  in  the  service  of  your  earthly 
bretbreui  but  that  you  imitieite  n^  example  of  constant  good- will 
and  unwearied  activity' in  iihowing  it,  idiensoever  an  opportunity 
of  doing  good  to  another  presents  itself  befoi^  you."    P.  52. 

We  hope  we  shall  not' be  considered  as  severe  or  parliar 
jhdges  if  we  e^ay,  that  such  a  passage  as  this,  though  sonie* 
of  its  expressions  can  convey  to  the  mind'  of  a  sincere  and 
orthodox  believer  nothing  but  the  truth  which  he  so  carefully 
olierisfaes  as*  the' fouhdation  o'f  his  hopes,  and  the  fohntain  of 
Uis  consolatioti;  still  wants'  something  more  to  render  it  a' 
{hn  and  satisfhctory  exposition  of  the  doctrine  to  those  who' 
ar6  insuflSciently  instructed  in  tlie  faith,'  or  ha've  unliappily 
fiMen'hn  the  way  of  seducers.  They  will  perhaps  continue 
tbf  hre  siitisfied  witli  the  bare  notion^  thait' <' Christ  died  for 
the  good  of  mankind;**  aind  will  derive  no  higher  instruction 
timn  this'  from  all  the  i^cr^pture's' which,  speaking  of  the 
thingk  concerning  him  to  those  under  better  guidance  repre- 
s^tit'bhn  as  God  incarnate,  paying  with  his  own  blood  the 
ririce  of  mai!l's'  redemption  from  siii  and  panishxnentl  But, 
it  may  perhaps'  be  thought,  that,  in  other  parts  of  his  volni^e, 
Jftr.  Maltby  has  been  more  explicit*;  ana  tdere' is  certainly' 

■ '   — ^«^ 
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one  sermon,  the  thirteeotb,  the  text  of  which  would  l^d  us 
td  ixpeci  a  d#ar  and  ftatisfiM^tary  exposition  of  his  seiitiaient» 
oo  ii  point  winch  cannot  be  too  often  or  toe  plainly  ststed.- 

I'he  t»t  which  Dr.  Maltby  has  chosen  is  John  x.  dt.  9<^; 
Tk^tam§  the  Jitum  rmtmd  tAomi  him,  and  sidd  «f^  Mr^' 
hiWbmg  doii  ikmi  maieus  to  doubt  f  If  thou  be  the  ChriiU,- 
tell  us  plainly*  Jeeus  answered  them,  I  told  you,  and  ^ 
beHemanot:  T/ie  worts  that  I  do  in  my  Father*9  name/ 
they  bear  witness  of  me.     -  ** 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sermon  it  is  remarked,  that 

V  There  were  many  during  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  there 
have  jilso  been  in  sulisequent  times,  who  were  inclined  to  dilate 
the  truth  of  his  pretensions*  and  doubted  whether  he  really  had  a 
GdromMon  from  Almighty  God  to  instruct,  to  reform,  and  to  sate 
mankind.*'    P.  222. 

And  we  are  told  that 

:'<'  It  was  natural  and  reasonable  that  such  doubts  should  exist, 
tdl  there  was  a  fair  opportunity  of  satisfViog  them ;  and  that  no 
one  ought  at  that  or  at  any  other  time  to  be  censured  for  hesita- 
ting to  belike  such  an  exthiordinary  fhct,  till  sufficient  eTidence 
•fthe  truth  should  be  afforded  him.**    P.  ^22. 

Br^  Maltby  seems  to  have  OTerloAked  the  fact,  Aat  A». 
batter  informed  Jews  dad  not  doubt  that  our  Savieiie  redRy* 
''  had  a  commission  from  Almighty  Grod  ;''  bnt  whether,  in 
the  laoffuage  of  the  text,  he  were  "  the  Christ "  the  expected 
Measioh,  or  not  The  arrival  of  Nicodemus,  ^abbi  we  inaes 
that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God,  for  no  mam  ct$n  do 
these  miracles  that  thou  doest,  except  God  be  with  him  *, . 
probably  expressed  the  conviction  which  had  been  wroigbt 
in  the  minds  of  that  class  of  his  coontrymei^  with  whemhe. 
ranked,  and  the  evidence  which  had  prodnoed  it»  It  was  Hi 
bis  character  of  the  predicted  Redeemer  of  Israel^  tbH  tkff: 
rejected  him;  and  it  is  in  his  character  as  the  psedietftd 
Redeemer  of  the  World,  that  subsequent  heresy  baa  reftised 
to  acknowledge  him.  The  great  question  then  which  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  every  man  to  determine,  is 
wh^er  Jesus  was  the  Christ  or  not :  ''  that  is,*  says  Dr. 
MMtby,  *'  whether  be  was  the  Son  of  God,  sent  into  the 
world  for  (he  peculiar  benefit  of  mankind;*'  p.  223.  but,  as 
we'wocdd  rather  express  it,  whether  he  is  God  the  Son,  who 
came  into  the  world  to  save  mankind,  by  snfiering;the  penalty 
of  death  for  our  offences.    We  sball  rejoice  to  know,  that 
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Br.  Maitby  considera  Ms  lungQage  and  xw  oirn,  to  bit  97110- ' 
JDYinoog*,  We  are  perfectly  ready  to  believe,  that  be  me^nsr 
an  which  we  would  express  by  it.    But  we  .know  that  ibtrb 
h  ^  busy  sect  rijiea  up,  and  always  at  work  among  us»  whose 
gr^at  aimit  is  verbis  decoris  abvolvere  vitiam ;  and  who  wilV 
nju^  all  thjC  words  wbibh  Dr.  Mat  thy  employs,,  without  con-? 
T^yi^  by^ihem  io  their  disciples  one  tittle  of  the  truth  npoa 
this  important  question.    We  are  anxious  therefore  that  the  • 
language  employed  by  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Bngland 
when  stating  that  truth,  should  not  be  open  to  thejr  pnisr 
representations  ;  or  susceptibfe  of  the  colouring  which  they  , 
-WTO  hot  fail  to  give  it,  if  tne  interests  of  their  heresy  can  b» 
aflvisnced  by  *the  fraud.    For  the  same  reason,  we  are  sorry 
to  find,  as  we  proceed  in  the  perusal  of  this  sermon,  that, 
the  purpose  fbr  which  our  Saviour  appealed  in  the  te^t  to 
his  miracles  is  not  more  fully  explained;     *'  He  declares,'* 
we  are  told,  'Mhat  the  miracles  which  he  wrought  among 
the  Jews,  were,  alone  a  full  and  sufficient  proof  that  he  had 
come  from  God,  and  was  acting  under  his  especial  direc- 
tion.'*   P.  226.     '*  Upon  this  plain  simple  argument  our  , 
Saviour,'*  we  aflerwaras  read,  "  rests  the  proof  of  his  divine 
authority."    P.  227.     **  If  miracles  were  performed  Jesus 
Dumt  have  been  sent  from  €k)d.'^  P.  246.    Stich  are  the 

E remises  on  which  Dr.  Maltby  wields  his   argmnent':  iltrd 
aving  proceeded  to  shew,  *'  for  what  reasons  the  mkafdes 
peHbrmed  by  Jesus  Christ  are  in  themselves  aloile  a  com  ^ ; 
plele  testimony  for  the  troth  of  ojjtr  holy  reUsjibn;"  iri  tiif^ 
coik^hiding  portion  of  his  discourse  he  uses  the  foUoWingUiy^ 
gunge,'  which  we  state  at  length,  because  on  these  ta«^iieii^ 
tdii»  points  we  wish  to  let  him  speak  for  himself  iatid  aln^^ 
doiirotis  that  eur  readers  should  form  their  own  judgmeht 
rather  from  the  evidence  which  we  produce,  than  from  the- 
impresirioti  which  that  evidence  may  have  l^  upon  oorminds^  - 
AM  mMrkod  In  oar  observations* 


-<'  Xo  redetm  mankmd  from  sin  and  Its  fatal  onsofiianees ;  ta 
anaonnce  to  them,  pardon  upoQ  sincere. r^pontaace;  t&  iaslftack 
them  in  every  importaat  truth  nf  morality  and  rdigionrtog|ifur)dl 
them  from  vice  and  error ;  to  point  out  the  way  to  an  happy  eter« 
nity ;  were  Uie  avowed  and  undeniable  ends  for  which  Jesus  was 
sent  into  the  world  c  and  in  subservience  to  these  ends^  every  way 
conformable,  to  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  God,  were  thesa 
astonishing  acts  of  Almighty  power  displayed."   P.  SSa 

And  Agaipj 

<*  The  conchision,  which  alone  ought  or  could  be  drawn  from 
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Uti^.  inighty  ^^s  qnd  tvanders*,  namelyi  that  Jesus  was  iftr 
phrist. 

<*  Wlien,  therefore,  tlie  works  oerformed  by  Jesus  were  xncon- 
t'eatible  proofs  of  a  power  superior  to  human ;  when  they  w^ere 
wrought*  m  aid  of  a  design  completely  consonant  with  the  Ditfne 
benevolence ;  when  the  manner  of  Him,  who  performed  thedi,  was 
fn  an  respects  such  as  became  the  Son  of  God ;  wheb  they  were 
exposed  to  the  inspection,  and  even  extorted  the  assent,  of  Mi 
Inveterate  enemies ;  it  is  worse  than  folly— it  is  the  heigfat  of  *&ih 
piety — to  doubt  any  longer  his  pretensions.  The  Gospel  must  be 
true.  We  are  bound  to  oeUeoe  UJbr  the  wry  tsorib'  sake/*  P.  241« 

We  have  been  the  more  partiouhr  in  leitrnetiBf  efeiy 
passage  and  expression  from  this  Sermon  whioh  bears  i^  all 
Upon  the  great  doctrine  now  more  inuQodiateiy  under  onr 
consideration ;  because,  in  no  other  paift  of  the  volume  do 
we  find  the  subject  treated  of,  nor  scarcelv  indeed,  as  fiu'  as 
we  reqoOect,  alluded  to.  The  phrases  which  we  have  oited, 
piay  be  sufficient  perhaps  to  satisfy  those  who  have  other 
me^m3  of  beinff  acquainted  with  the  learned  preacher's  sen- 
^iqents.  Sucn  means  are  not  witlfin  o^r  reach ;  nor  are  we 
at  all  3olic^ou§  to  possess  them.  We  only  know  him  as  an 
author ;  our  only  concern  is  to  e^iq^ire  whether  as  a  preacher, 
judging  pf  bis  general  manner  of  ^epiching  from  tne  speci- 
mien  which  ^e  has  ^ven  us  in  these  volumes,  we  c^,  with  pro- 
priety, recpmmendtiis  labours, as  containing justmd complete 
vieii^»  of  the  doo^ines  of  phristianity,  as  well  as  nsefoi  exlior* 
ti\ons  to  the  practice  of  its  duties.  And  w^  should  rejoice,  if 
lye  cn^ld  fairly  and  honestly  state  oui^  opinion^  that  the  praise 
v^bich  may  be  nghtly  conceded  to  l^ito^  in  the  latter  duursc* 
ier,  l^as  been  equally  merited  ip  the  fi^fnie^.  But  the.resiilt 
^f  our  enquiry,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  proceeded,  dofs  not  jo#- 
ti&  s^cl^  an  ^dmi^on ;  and  we  have  yet  Qth^  i^easons  t9 
produpOf  wbicl^  we  trust  wil^  be  thpug^t  sqfficieo^  \q  support 
us  in  the  sentence  which,  hovi^ey^r  ui^wiUin|giy»,  w^  fe^  boqad 
to  pronounce. 

The  twelfth  sermon  was  preached  for  tke  beneit  of  the 
Lunatic  Asyhim  at  Lincoln ;  and  in  the  oommencement  of  it 
Dr.  Maltby  delivers  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  Demo- 
niacal possession  in  the  following  nnqu^lified  terms. 

•  •  • 

^  Among  the  diseases,  y(:hich  i^em  t(0>  haye  exuited  the  pecsJtar 
sympathy  of  oup  Lord,  are  those  disordgiff  of  the  mind  wbi^sie 
classed  under  the  niMves  of  Luoacy  ^r  losw^*  Thci  wcusHtiir 
ces  attending  the  cure  of  this  class  of  disorders,  are  recorded  witji 
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VBiisttal  nnmitenecft  in  Ae  book*  of  the  New  TecitaiHetot ;  and,  in 
fratbi  there  ai^  no  mafaulies  of  which  the  mention  occun  'h6  often, 
aa  those  of  the  lunatic  and  epileptic,  or  possessed  with  demons'  fot 
m  the  word  shonld  always  be  translated  when  it  referb  to  any  sup- 
posed possession,  and  not  devib.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  present 
discourse  to  enter  upon  the  examination  of  any  disputed  point  re« 
iipecting  the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  I  shall  therefore 
merely  marky  that  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  but  all  the  cases  of  sup- 
posed possession  by  demons  refer  to  a  class  of  diseases,  unhappily  as 
well  known  among  ns  as  they  were  among  the  Jews.  They  are 
BO  lest  to  be  considered  the  natural  effects  of  natural  causes,  than 
toy  of  those  unfortunate  cases,  to  which  I  am  enjoined  to  call 
jour  benevolent  attention  this  d^y.   .     . 

**  The  lamentable  iffnorance^  which  prevailed  in  the  heathen 
world,  entailed  upon  tnem  many  wild  and  mischievous  supersti- 
Sioiifl*  Among  other  fatal  follies  they  were  led  to  ascribe  all  disor- 
ders of  intellect  to  the  agency  of  evil  beings,  formed  from  the 
^inis  of  dead  men.  The  Jews  residing  among  nations  infected 
with  such  superstitions  during  the  captivity,  seem  to  have  imbibed 
these,  as  well  as  other,  opinions  with  which  they  polluted  the  pure 
current  of  Divine  Revelation.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed 
that  our  Lord,  when  he  used  the  popular  language,  either  adopted 
or  sanctioned  the  popular  opinions.  He  spoke  of  things  in  the 
manner  they  were  usually  spoken  of—just  as  we  continually  use 
phrases  according  to  the  general  acceptation,  without  any  regard 
to  philosophical  precision.  No  one  imagines,  because  we  say  that 
the  sun  rises,  or  the  dew  falls,  that  we  intend  to  countenance  the 
sentiments  of  those  who  once  maintained,,  that  the  earth  was  at 
rest  while  the  sun  moved  round  it ;  and  that  dew,  like  rain,  fell  from 
the  clouds,  whereas  it  is  a  vapour  rising  from  the  earth.''  P.  205. 

Dr.  Maltby  has  not  informed  ns  why  he  prefers  the  word 
demons  to  devils,  iia  the  proper  translation  of  Sftiptovi^opuyoir 
in  the  passage  which  h^  has  taken  for  his  text  (Matt.  tv. 
23,  24.)  tiad  he  been  preaching  to  a  learned  congregation,, 
it  wx)uld  have  been  unnecessary  to  inform  his  hearers,  that 
the  fomler  is  the  more  literal  translation.  But  he  can 
scarcely  fail  to  know,  that,  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  words,  there  is  but  little  difference  between  demons  and 
devils :  and  bis  hearers  understanding  by  both  evil  and  ma- 
lignant spirits,  would  doubtless  be  a  little  puzzled  by  an  un- 
necessary display  of  learning,  which,  withoat  conveying  any 
new  idea  to  their  minds,  seemed  to  throw  a  shade  of  doubt 
and  obscurity  over  a  sentence  which  had  before  appeared 
perfectly  intelligible.  Dr.  Maltby  has  not  gives  us  any  pre- 
cise acoonnt  of  his  own  belief  in  the  existence  either  of  de- 
mons or  devils,  or  whether  there  is  any  difference  between 
them :  but  he  has  distinctly  stated  his  disbelief  in  the  agency 
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«f  either,  on  the  oecnaions  under  conttdeMtioa :  •  mmI 
ebosen  rather  to  Siipposey  that,  on  snch  a  AolgeeV^iiir 
Lord  woold  ado(>t  or  sa^otion  the  popular  opiDionsr^^vivg'' 
Itoai  to.  be  false.  *  Coneeiving,  however,  that  the  olear  itMe*: 
meat'ofhis  opinion  on'-^ia  snhjec.t^  though  "we  believe  Et-fn> 
be"  emiBeoos,  will  scdrcel^  be  so.iDJofionr  to  the  trntli'of. 
€hrktiianiiyv  as  his  oautious  silence,  or  at  least  guarded  and 
ambiguotis  Unguage  on  the  important  doctrines  of  th^  Hy^ 
nity  of  Christ,  and  the  atonement ;  we  should. perhapa  Hafcr. 
eobtented  ourselves  with  merely  pointing  them  out  t^  Jiotiefy 
if  he  had  not  so  boldly  assumed  that  they  could  scarcdiy  J>a' 
rl^iected  by  any,  •-  ^  > 

^  ^'  It  can  hardly  be .  doobt^,''  he  says,  /'  bat  aD  .  caaoa 
of  supposed  possessions  by  denioivsiJr<e»f(p];  to^ja.  oliaa  c»f  dia*< 
eaises,  unhappily,  as  well  known. ajnang.ns^^^f.ilkey  HBse 
among  the.  Jews**    That,  such  a  notion-  £m  fpreyaihtd  nwoy' 
othor  able  divines  is  certainly  true:  it  is  ako^we  belteMb* 
acdt^owledged,  that  one  sect  at'lo^Bt  aniongnS|de0y  Ikeex* 
istemce  of  an  evil  spirit  altogether-;  and  lire  therefore^  driven  ' 
of  necessity  to  consider  the  dei^oi^acal  posseiqoas  spoken 
o€  iff  the  Scrintures  as  mere  natural  diseates; '  ^t,  .we  are 
surprised  to  nnd  that  Dr.  Maltby  does  not  laiow,  lliat  this  . 
nodoti'b'as  xkeibr prevailBd  in  the  Church  of  England ;  and  we 
arid  iAore  stirprised  that  he  should  speak  of  it  as  scarcely  ad-^. 
mittMg  of  A  doubt,'  when  so  npany  of  the  ablest  and  jbosI- 
cefeforated  Divines  which  have. adorned  our  Church,  Inve 
deemed  it  right  *o  acquiesce  in  what  he  copceiyes  to  be  nO' 
more  than /'  a.  f  pular  opinion,!'  and  to  .acqept.tha  Jaipgnaga 
of  the  evangelists  in  its  literal  meaning.  .... 

Tt'-nfiiy  be  difficult  to  understand,  why  the  spirit  of  enl 
wite  permitted  at  that  time  to  take  possession  of  the  bodies 
of  m^fa*:  but  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  believe,  that  oar 
Lol^'^cmld  encourage  a  belief  in  such  possessionas  if  that 
beR^f  was  efrbneoas :  and  we  can  scarcely  thipk  it  poasftk^ 
thiti  any  such  unprejudiced  person  can  senously.  consider 
the^BVsffJg^libt^s  narr^ti^e  of  iHe  healing  of  the  possessed  at. 
6etfnes)^t;' and  the  permission  given  by  our  Lord  to  the. 
exf^lfed  deVils,  '^or  demons,  if  Dr.  Maltby  prefers  the  wpvdi 
to  lorfer  into  the  herd  of  swine,  with  the.  oonseqnenees  thai 
followed  .that  yitaission,  and  still  scruple  to  aamit,.that^-ir 
this  instance  aHleast^  something  more  was  done  than  the 
mer^  healing' of  a  natural  disease.  In  the  Bfteenth  SenaeOi 
the  rabject  tf  which  is  Micaiah's  vision,  1  Kings  xxiliSS. 
Dr.  Maitby  fads  entered  into  a  farther  statemmit  «!*  his  <^ 
nfons'  f es{fecting  the  existence  an^  emplpyinent  of  spiiilii^' 
As  ^^  the  band  and  arm  of  God  are  nsed  to  signify  thapir- 
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Scriptaie*  In  tius  we  •camiot  agree  ^&  faun :  llie  remedy^ 
as  he  would  apply  it,  appears  to  us  to  be  fiear  more  daagerouB 
than  the  wound  wkich  they  wocdd  ioflicl.  A  plom  and  tan- 
tioQft  reader,  while  he  knows  how  to  distiegnisn  betv^een  the 
poetic  imagery  of  prophetio  denanciation,  and  tiie  phan 
narrative  of  the  historian,  will  avoid  the  interpreter  who  thus 
Gonfoonds  them,  as  the  most  dangerovs  guide  to  whom  the 
direotioB  of  his  faith  can  be  entrasted. 

In  the  seventeenth  sermon  we  meet  with  more  ofegeetion- 
aUe  matter  of  the  same  kind.  It  seems  that  some  ignorant 
or  wicked'  persons  in  a  neighbouring  parish,  had  bronght 
against  an  helpless  and  innocent  female  the  pharge  of  witch- 
craft ;  and  had  proceeded  to  acts  of  outrage  against  Ae  on* 
fortonate  object  of  their  persecuting  spirit.  On  this  occa- 
sion Dr.  Maltby  thought  it  right  to  exhort  his  parishioners 
from  the  pulpit,  and  to  point  out  to  them  the  folly  and  siofuir 
ness  of  such  conduct.  In  this  undoubtedly  he  acted  rightly: 
but  though  we  think  that  he  could  not  have  stated  the  sinful- 
ness of  indulging  such  unfounded  and  mischievous  notions 
too  strongly ;  or  shewn  the  extreme  folly  of  ti^td  apprehen- 
sions they  produced  more  forcibly  than  tiie  occasion  re- 
quired; still  there  are  many  observations,  in  his  Sermon, 
which,  in  our  judgment,  had  been  far  better  omitted,  and  many 
positions  to  which  we  cannot  subscribe.  His  text  is  John 
vii.  19.  20. ;  and  after  pointing  out  the  horrible  guilt  attach- 
ing to  those  blind  persons,  who  accused  our  Messed  Savi- 
our of  leaguing  with  infernal  spirits  to  perfbrm  his  miracles, 
he  proceeds  thus  i 

**  It  is  not  necessary  to  the  purpose  which  I  have  in  viewf  and 
therefore  no  one  will  mistake  me  as  attempting  to  argoe^  that 
any  one  can  now  be  guilty  of  jthat  horrid  and  inexpressible  extent 
of  crime,  which  the  Jews  committed  when  they  villified  the  Son 
of  God  as  acting  in  concert  with  infernal  spirits.  So  far  as  Jesus 
Christ  was  iuperior  to  common  men  by  the  divinity  of  his  charac- 
ter and  office,  by  his  consummate  wisdom  and  goodness,  by  the 
matchless  perfection  of  his  virtues,  so  far  most  &e  guilt  of  utte^ 
ing  such  a  calumny  against  him,  eaoeed  the  guik  of  fixhig  a  shui- 
lar  sospk^ion  up««  any  of  our  fidlow-Greatures*  But  still  m  nfkk' 
edness  ef  utteoig  sock  a  csihmmy  agamst  any  human  bdng  hi<«jar 
own  days,  is  inormoiis ;  and  m  the  reasons  which  are  sMied 
above.  Because  it  virtually  imputes  to  Aem  prilioi|des  of  notion^ 
not  merely  at  variance  with  Uie  dictates  of  oomrnon  sehse^  hul  le* 
pulsive  to  etery  tendor,  every  pious  feeluig;  suchi  therefine^  as  il 
IS  the  most  outrageoua  want  of  charity  to  odieve  any  ooa  capabto 
of  adopting,"    RSll. 

This  is  welt  stated ;  but  when  Dr.  Maltby  goM  M  to 


point  otit  (he  eidiMD^  felly  of  thos0^  appreheiftioiis  which 
We  greirq  out  of  the  belief  in  witcbcraft,  he  adopts  ka^ 
gwge,  ie  more  than  one  iDstance,  not  only  unnecessary  for 
the,  illmAration  of  his  sabject,  bat  in  oar  ^atimation  liable  to 
^Gfy  mischieTons  mterpretation.  Th«s,  when  shewing  thai 
origin  of  the  belirf  in  witchorafU  after  tracing  the  worship, 
of  the  creatare  .by  heathen  nations  np  to  the  gratitude  whick 
mankind  felt  for  the  benefits  oonferred  noon  them  hj  the 
instnimentaliy  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  the  talents  or  con* 
mge  of  their  fellow  mortals ;  he  adds, 

**  It  was  not  long,  however^  before  men  found  out  that  they 
were  subject  to  evil  as  well  as  susceptible  of  good.  Reasoning 
very  ignorantly  upon  this  fact,  they  concluded  that,  as  good  beings 
must  be  authors  of  the  blessings  they  enjoyed,  so  wicked  and  ma-' 
lignant  beings  must  contrive  the  etiU  under  which  they  sufered/' 
P.  S15. 

If  such  was,  indeed,  ignorant  reasoning,  it  is  at  least  but 
justice  to  the  benighted  heathen  to  allow,  that  it  was  not  ne- 
cnliar  to  them.    Their  advocates,  if  such  should  be  found  to 
stand  up  in  their  favour,  might  plead  higher  authority  for 
their  opinions  in  this  particular  instance,  than  Dr.  Maltby 
ohuses  to  remember.  The  apostle,  when  he  pressed  this  reprov- 
ing question  home  to  the  conscience  of  Ananias,  "  why  bath  Sa* 
tan  filled  thine  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost  *,"  acknowledged 
not  only  the  existence,  but  the  agency  of  a  wicked  and  malig- 
nant being ;  and  when,  in  the  maturity  of  his  age  and  apos- 
tlesbip,  he  left  his   solemn  warning  with  the  members   of 
the  various  charches  which  had  men  been  formed  to  be 
^*  sober  and  vigilant;  because  their  adversary  the  devil  as  a 
roaring  lion,  walketh  about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour  f  ;'* 
he  proved  that  age  and  experience  had  confirmed  the  opi- 
nion, which,  under  the  guidance  of  divine  inspiration,  he  had 
before  ej^pressed,  that  wicked  ^d  malignant  beings  do  con- 
trive the  eviU  under  whioh  men  sufier.    Will  Dr.  Maltby 
contend  that  the  inspired  apostle  **  reasoned  very  igno- 
rantly" upon  these  occasions  r  or  will  he  say,  that  he  used 
**  popular  lanffuage,'*'  and  ''  confirmed  bis  teaching  lo  popu- 
lar opinions  ?     We  presume,  from  the  manner  in  which  on 
Ik  former  occasion  we  have  found  him  ventnrine  to  explain 
away  the  words  of  our  Saviour  himself,  that  the  mtter  will  be 
bis  course*    But  we  solemnly  protest  against  any  such  tam* 
perin^  with  the  Word  of  God*    Dr.  Maltby  may  perhaps 
conceive,  that  he  tif us  promotes  the  honour  of  its  divine  An- 


Adb-,M  and  !|pmSdes  aHiiiiBt  the  o\4ectiMs  of  de  deUt  hj 
MiiofiQ^  tiieii^fotiodation*  But  we  greatlj  fear;  tiMrt  aneb 
ft  JmMle  of'defenoe  a^n«t  deism  will  tend  rather*  to  tke 
gfowih  of  heresy,  than  the  cotiflrmation  of  the  iniA«  We 
know  «iet  with  what  expressions  of  approbution  hUIabours 
mmf'he  "faaihsd  hy  some  of  the  many  sects  which  prevail « 
around  nai  -but  we  are  moeh  mistaken  if  the'  orthodex  iiieiii* 
hers  of  the  Charch  of  Ed^IoikI  'wHI  not  exclaim  wiiSi  ws,  Nim 
igU  auxUio,  tue  defimM9nbu»*  iitigj  UmpnB  eget. 

Xet  not  Dr.  Maltby.misanderatand  os:  we  «re  ready  le 
a^mit,  that  "  there  never  was  nor  ever  coidd  be,^  any  pjce^ 
te):naturi4  power  exercised  by  tbe  pretenders  Jto  witbhcni^. 
but  thai. toe  wliole  must  have  ever  been  artifice  and  delusion^ 
caDoing  on  the  one  band,  and  folly  on  the  btber*^  P»3Ii3. 
Jiut,  to  esUibiifih  t^is  position  which  we  allow  at  bnoe,  ha 
deenM  it  necessary  to  require  an  assent  to  others  whioh  wa 
cannot  concede^.hecaase  they  militate  against  the  testimony 
of  tnspfration.    We  belipve  in  the  existence  bf  a  wicked  and 
tnMigiiiiikt  spirit;  we  believe  that  he  does . erercise  hiomelf 
in  contriving  the  means'  of  oar  destmction/  tbtd  be*  does 
lead'  and  tempt  men  to  sin.     Dr..  Maltby  ceneeifea,  that 
sdrch  an  idea  can  prevail  only  in  that  '*  hopdess  state  of  igw 
noi'ance  which  made  the  heathen  believe  that  the  smi  and 
moon  were  divinities.*'  P.  819.    Bnt  we  do  not  attribnlfe  t» 
this  malicioas.  being  the  power  to  suspend  or  alti^  ttA  iaW 
of  nature ;  nor  do  we  think  that  he  eitiier  posse^es'or'  ex*  ' 
ercises  any  power  iiat   by  66d*8  permission*     VTe  tiiink. 
however,  comfatering  all  the  ihfbrmation  which  flie  Serip- 
tores  have  afforded  us  on  this  subject,  and  being  nnable/to. 
coDoeiye  that  their  testimony  to  a  plaiQ  fact  may  be  explainedt 
away  to  spit  the  fimcies  of  any  learned  man, — we  |iUn|;  diai 
there  bi  recisoti  for  believing  that,  in  our  Saviour'a  tibiii^^fbc 
sohto' reasons  inscrutable  by  us,  the  devil  w»s  permitted  to 
operate  upon  the  bodier  of  inen  in  a  preteraiiiaral  niwlih 
vttdbte  manner.     And  we  do  not  besitfite.to  coidhas,  tl^'  ear 
|)etief,  notwithstanding  Or.  Mfiltby  bam  issned  ids  anitbama 
against  it ;  and.  declared  that  '*  the  mere  ima^inatienofwa^ 
Hty  in  the  effects,  attributed  to  the  agency  of  evft  spirits,'!! 
e(m.tradictOry  to  every  principle  of  true  religionV^  T-'BR* 
H|k.  Maltby  cannot  shew  the  fMif  of  bMethi|^  Ittjfm^ 
cilallt,  wiliioirt  wfabUy  denying  the  ligen^,  ^^n^  mt^^ 
Teastadonht  npohthe  e>xistenceof  an  evil  spirit,  wt^tMt 
Ibr  it-  i  Xfae-  school  of  divinity  in  Nprtiidh  w^  hSh^'  ^ 
points  pot  no'  diffioolty  inHbe  clue :  but  it  ekiablei  lis'  t9!|<^ 
that  tlie  Di^  has  cdnftnmded  tbe  power  assum^  by  tiie  pre* 
tenders  to  witchcraft  over  evil  spirits^  with  the  ag«M?y  sad 
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exUtence  oF  sooh  beings ;  and  that  he  has  thence  been  ieA 
10  imagine  t^at  the  denial  of  the  latter  is  necessary  to  tkm 
^ffpctaal  refutation  of  th^  former.  We  pass  on  to'  otlies; 
stkbjects.  The  object  of  the  eighteen^  Sermon  on  .Xaaiah.  . 
xkxi.  1\,  12.  is  to  point  out  the  various  diificulti^  whiob 
oppose  themselves  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  aaoreil. 

......         ■     •  .  -     . 

r  ^iSoftr,'*  says  the  anthor,  **  from  holding  out  a  direct  andl  unq'ua-. 
lified  iissttrance  thai  they  arein^^ery  pan  easy  of  comprehension^ 
attmen,  the  Sacred  Writings  expratsly  inform  as;  that  some  thfngif 
w^^.hiclden  fk'om  penraps,  living.in  the  same  age  ^md  country 
an4  speaking. in  the  same  tapguage  with  those,  throtigh  fttMftat 
the  Idivine  Oiacles  were  diqpj^nsed.    It  is  therefore,  ^to  siy  the; 
least,  a  disingeouous  task  for  those,  who  wish  to  uadennffie  ear. 
belief  In  Revelation,  to  point  o.ut  some  apparent  or  evea  rtel 
dlfficuhieS}  amidst  the  very  copious  CQnteots  of  the  BiUe  3  and  to.* 
argue  that  the  whole  must  be  untrue,  because  a  part  is  not  ioifUif  ' 
gible.    Altbooffh  the  fallac}'  of  such  reasoning  is  easji]y«  detected 
by  men,  who  have  employed  themselves  in  tne  acquirement  o^ 
knowledge,  and  have  leisure  for  indulging  habits  of  reflection .;  ye^ 
it  is  to  be  feared  tliat  it  has  been  productive,  and  still  is  productive^ 
of -bad  effects  with  many  who  have  neither  means  of  knpwledge^*^ 
nor  lime  for  tMoking,    Saoh  uk  these  will  startle  v^hen  they  aris 
toMt  thai  a  oertain  panage  is  inexplioabld,  or  at  variance  with  a  . 
piiasage ,  in  anolher  .part :  of  Scripture ;  that  •  certain  doctrines,  or  ] 
parts. of  the  Divine  counseb>  ^aoeed  the  bounds  of  onfibH^  com-   * 
prehenaipn;  and  that  th^re  are.sfio»e  opmieos,  serioosl^eateMaitafed  ' 
by  believers  in  a  Divine  Revelatkm,  which  are  net  0fllujltan^w4th  * 
the  honour  of  God,  nor  conducive  to  the  bene6tef.mpu.    > 

<*  It  appears  to  me  therefore  of  a  hiffh  iipportance,  that  the. SMl!*> 
fBiri  of  Holy  Scripture,  particularly  sucn  as  have  not  \^  tbe  n^ptfo^- 
tunity  of  acquinng  much  human  learning,  should  bepilt.  Jn..miQilf 
that' there  are  di£5culties  both  in  the  dispensatioi^  oJT  theAlmighfy^. 
en^fti  the  books  through  which  his  will,  has  been  revealed,  ,As^i. 
floai^  of  vou  perhaps  wm  do  me  the  justice  to  rem.em6er  .that,  at^ 
varieus  times,  and  longbefbre  the  renewal  of  the  fierce  opposition 
whids  has  hudy  been  carried  on  against  the  Old  and  New  Tes-^ 
taaorts,'!  had  expressly  stated  to  you  that  they  do  contain  some 
difienlths,.  which  the  learned  cannot  always  tilhriate ;  and  neces-[ 
Mrily  misffe^  whidi  must  perplex  the  udleamed;  I  have  alsd  told' 
ym^  thf t  your  faith  ought  not  to  be  shaken  by  reason  of  such  objeo-! 
tions,  beoiuse  they  nay  be  shown  to  belong  to  other  parts  of  God's  ' 
dispenJBations,  and  to  Uie  particular  manner,  in  wfaion  Us  will  has 
been  .made  known.  Moreover,  Ihaya  told  fiaa  that  in  no  past  of 
Scriptiure  is  there  any  difficulty  in  discoverii^  how  you  nmsi  aei  in 
order  to  please  God ;  and  if  you  will  live  according  to  dioie  plain 
directions  of  the  Bible,  you  will  soon  find  younialves  Jess  anaoycd 
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by  doubw  and  km  eBdaagprad^by  ipioruieei  to  ftkktk  of  ml  di^ 
ficulty.  If  amy  meat  vM  do  biif  iHll,  Ae  dfa0  hMt^f  the  'itftMrnrnt 
nhMerkieo/God'*.**    P.  S37.  « 

It  mscy  be  tisefnl  on  some  occasions  to  enlBtg6  on  this  tojHo ; 
bntat  alt  times  it  should  be  treated  with  great  caation,  aud 
more  particularly  when  addressing  an  anleamed  congregation. 
We  fear  that  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Maltby  has  discussed 
it|  will  be  open  to  many  serioas  ol^eetioiiSb  For  he  has  drawn 
a  pictnre  of  tbe  difficulties- altendantnpoA'  the  interpretation 
of  Soriptase»  so  highly  oolowwd ;  he  has  so  strongly  repre- 
sented the  injuries  to  which  itk^  sacred  text  kas  been  liable 
through  the  long  series  of  ages  in  which-  it  has  been  pre- 
sefred ;  he  has  dwelt  so  forcibly  upon  the  accidents  to  which 
ttioient  writing^  are  exposed  from  the  effects  of  time,  haste, 
earelessnessy  and  involuntary  error ;  from  the  ignorance  of 
some  transcribers,  and  the  injudicious  zeal  of  others;  as  well 
as  the  state  in  which  all  old  manuscripts  are  banned  down  to 
us»  tiiat  the  anleamed  hearer^  when  he  is  told  that  the  oracles 
of  God  have  been  exposed  to  a/Z  these  accidents,  and  that  the 
difficulties  which  are  met  with  in  aU  ancient  antbocB,  nsy  be 
expected  to  be  more  numerous  in  the.  Bible,  wiU  be  cixposed 
to  the  utmost  peril  of  having  his  faith  unsettled^  and  tfaewMe 
ground  of  his  confidence  in  Holy  Writ  remoyedi  Cioiisiderii^ 
this^ Sermon  as- preached  to  a* congregation  o#iiiilettereNi  per^- 
sanSi  we  soarceiy  ever  met  withone  wWeh  shewed  less*  jud^- 
meiit  on  the  part:  of  the  preadieiF.  Hor^bcftter,  in  our  opinion, 
wouiditliave  been;  if  he  ha^tteten  the  <>tber  side  of  die  ques- 
tion; and  dwelt,  ashenlight' have  done  With  at  least  eqaal 
truth,  and  nmch  mere  advantage,  upon  th%  astonishing  care 
with  which  the  Scriptures  of  Sie  Old  l^^stament  were  pre- 
served by  the  Jews ;  and  upon  the  unimpeachable  testimony 
to  their  general  purity  afforded  by  our  Savibar  and  his  A|)es- 
ties  in  their  day.    He  naight  also  have  observed,  tbatsimilsr 
eare  has  been  taken  of  this  part  of  the  sacred  volume^  both  hv 
Jews  and  Christians  to  the  presently i  aad'thalHie'Ghira 
has  proved  in  all  ages  the  faithftil  tiepetoilQry  of  betfi  Teste* 
meats.  >  For  this*  has- been  «oleariy land ubeontrovertftiycsCa' 
Uished  by  tbelaboiwsofthose<leaiimdinle»irlitf>hav«»4^ 
themselves  to  (heexanriiitttlen  •of^thetext^;  and'«lbl*e''ptofi^«r- 
larly  by  the  sernpQlons'  aiMt  stfltng'  researtlies*  of  nibderti 
tkake»i  which  have  shefwn  that  the  errors  orthoiseribersarefir' 
froA'  beiBg  ati'iiuMferbus  as  milgfit  I^ve  been  r^asonnblb'ex- 
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pQ0tp4#.  aBdr  thplb  io  qp  iiwlaA6»dt»  th.eae  erroiw  afieol  the  Ian- 
gjiiig^  p|  Saviptare*  ia  a  mannei!  iniiuioas  to.  the  cleaniess> 
With  which  it  records.  e¥«ry  foDdamental  dootrine  of  oar  holy 
faith.  In  the  nest  Sermon^  wiiich  waa  preached  before  the, 
University  of  Cambridge^  we  have  mach  of  the  same  strongs, 
and  nnmeasttced  language  upon  the  difficulties  attendant  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  Sicdptures^  as  introductory  to  aneva^ 
mination  into  the  right  meaning  of  the  words  ''  repentance" 
and  "  fwlh." 

<*  In  our  endeavoursj*'  he  observes,  **  to  arrive  at  the  exact 
meaning  of  phrases,  which  have  been  used  with  manifest  impropriety^^ 
^  matenal  step  is  to  consider  the  causes  which  may  have  occasioned^ 
the  abuse*  By  such  a  proce^,  we  may  strip  them  of  adjuncts  which- 
have  no  connection  with  the  original  meaning ;  and  if  we  cannot  fix. 
with  precision  every  notion  Uiat  does  belong  to  them,  we  may,  at 
leasty  detect  and  take  away  such  as  do  not. 

c«  Let  us  apply  these  remarks  to  many  words  which  are  found  in. 
tbe  New  Testament,  and  which  have  become  still  more  familiar  to 
our  ears  from  their  frequent  occurrence  in  theological  writings. 
Besides  the  general  causes,  which  produce  obscurity  by  the  revo- 
lution of  time  and  the  fluctuation  of  language,  some  of  a  very  pecu- 
Umt  kiiftd  hove  assisted  in  distorting  scriptural  terms  from  their  pri- 
mary, and  often  simple,  signification.     Not  only  is  the  language  in: 
wiitch  these  phrases  first  appeared  become  to  us  a  dead  language,, 
but  it  was  foreign  even  to  those  who  wrote  in  it.    This  peculiarity 
also  belongs  to  aicircttmstaacey  of  itself  likely  to  produce  obscurity,, 
that  the  writers  gained  their  knowledge  of  this  foreign  tongue,  not 
by  critical  research  and  patient  study^  but  by  penonal  oommuni^* 
tion and  oral  intercourse;— not  to  mention  that  the  idioms  of  the* 
Greek  and  the  Syro-Chaldaic,  which  the  Apostles  used,  are  widely^ 
dissimilar.     The  diction  too  is  highly  figurative ;  and  the  difficulty 
of  interpretation  is  increased  not  only  by  the  quaintness  of  collc»« 
quial  allusion  but  by  the  continual  reference  which  is  made  to  modes 
of  reasoning  in  use  with  the  Jewish  controversialists.    Besides  all/ 
this,  the  subjects  discussed  in  these  books  have,  nearly  froiii  the* 
earliest*  agesy    occasioBed  incessant  and   vehement  contention. 
Wfaatsoenrersimplioity- and  plainness  there  might  have  been  in  many 
fenraSBy  when  first»eniployed»  they,  have  since  been  obscured  by  the> 
eagerness  of  interested  advocates,  by  the  fury  of  ignorant  bigots^. 
by  thestraagO'Ooneeitaof  bailNUPouamonksy  mid  thesidlyaubtlieties 
of  lettered  eohodmen/'    P.  S48. 

We  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  same  objections  do  not  lie. 
against  this  passage,  as  Jtgjainst  the  genera!  tendency  of  tlie. 
eigbteentkSennon;  because  the  congregation  to  which  it  waa* 
addreifl^*  wera  better  able  to  separate  the  chaff,  of  Dr. 
MalllqF'^eleqiienpe  from  the  troth  contautted  in  his  statementa. 
BntstUl  we  cannot  see  the  advantage  which  theicaase  of  reli^ 
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irton  iiaa  receiW  f^oth  iWh*  wfttlng^;  ttcir  A^ir64iiagl*Bp^hat 
Hi«  ceputatiop  of  the  preacher  wiB  te  miich  tdtAtic#d'%y»jrtt^ 
pr«MWDrwluch  the  ftenior  part  of  his  learned  ctogw^fj^ 
eoiUd  acarcely  Wr  w:idi  approbation,  and  bu  jcmidr  aitdi|m 
ikiiebt  very  possiWy  4Dai8Uiterpret  to  tbeiir  own  ii\ftfry.  .  IfWe 
were  i»cU«ed  to  pnrsue  the  investigation,  it  would  not  b^^  irfery 
diffieali  to  $bew,  that  the  Preacher's  kepn  perceptii^n  of  tlt« 
obseurities  in^Ucb  the  language  of  the  Bible.is  inwiUd^  haa  , 
B«t  assisted  him  in  giving  a  better  explanation  of^  itif  ^w^. 
fftlage,  than  that  which,  more  oantionsmen^  who  wec»  p^Hmpa- 
aTimighty  in  the  Scriptures  as  himself,  were.  0ODif»«»i;  la: 
rest    we  will  only  say,  that,  after  having  toUed  tfagQa^ 
BM»y- V(wy  injudioious  attempts  to  explain  away  the  w^dM^ 
the^^  Testaawtnton  the  subject  of  repentance  and  Fanb,. 
W0»were  right  glad  to  meet  with  the  following  passag'e  at  the 
conclasion  of  the  Sermon,  which  seemed  to  land  ns  once  more: 
on  the  »fe'  ground  of  scriptural  truth,  after  a  toikome,  and 
indeed  a  perilous  voyage,  amidst  the  rocks  and  quicksands, 
tbrai^.  which  it  seems  to  be  our  yenlurons  pikSt-s  deHglrt  to 
navigate.  ^        .    .   , 

<<  As  there  may  be  a  transient  and  inefficacious  sa  t]Mc«:  a^.  be 

amincere  and  efifectaal  repentance,  ultimatelv  availii^  in  tbe  aighl 
of  dod  to  the  pardon  of  transgressions.    In  like  manner,  therema^ 
be  a  spurious,  as  well  as  genuine,  faith.    But  in  one  age  opportnm* 
4ies  may  be  affi>rded  for  dt^nguishing  between  tb^  pretence  and  Ae 
r«ality.^  When  thev  are  instantly  knmn  h^  their  fruiii,  tbe  quality . 
md  Vaiue  of  the  things  themselves  are  discerned  by  their  appdta- 
tioas.  In  another  age  the:  same  opportunities  may  not  occur  for  as- 
cenainins.  the  existence  of  tbe  things  by  the  names  wUdi  thef  ^ 
bStf  s  consequently  the  idea^ affixed  to  the  names  ondergoilteEa- 
tion  j  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  mark  the  change  hystrict^aad 
accurate  definitions.    Such  has  been  theBtte  of  thewordi  ^^^/ 
we  have  befen  considering,  and,  therefore,  it  is  ihe  d^ty  of  ttioae  wlm ; 
use  ttiem,  to  weigh  with*  cautidn  the  vici$sitttdesoCthna«ia*a5|l  r 
Most  careful  should  they  be  in  tbe  applicatkte  of  terms,  wMtfin^ 
Sonpbsre  have-.teextedsive  sjgnifiasdoa  i  wh«u .  wAa.flMfPHa 
of  oaueaineident  to  allJaiigu0gas,.their  meaning  may  haveftesf^ai^^ 
moiu  iiaiifiardi  .»t  ..  -  ■     . »  v,..;J»*  ..  • 

<*  i;;here  iaaald  bailittfe.  danger  tbafeaajrtof  us:  sbotdd  *P^^^i 
passage  concerning  re^ptance  saas  to/<k>nfiim.thev  4»3a*aofy  > 
Church  of,  Rome,  or  sanction  the  extrayagancies  9/^i°>^^°^^ 
Biit  without  a  sober  and  critical  inquhy  mtc»  th«rmgio»^^ 
in^t  encourage  Aepresumptuous  hopes  of  asianef^b^^aWWlK; 
oaSd'e  fcbfitthiA,  an&  JeAd  him  16  eapect  pardon i^bf^»*a*iMri 
i<«tap84a  up4n^  easier  t^tms  }lmn  th(M^whic»IM'aMhMM 
0^( ;  We  migbb  ibnpfUat  to  tk^  Mr  mtscEia|Kanfca!* 
«.dMthvbed  repawiocis*     '.  -     '    '  '        v        »'...'! 
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: '5  0&*Ah0^9l||&riiaii4,  divines  of  the  ChurdKiCBogland  will  ab- 
•tMaffam^adkmg.Ai)jr.nieaouig  to  th^  declarations  of  ScrlotaV^: ' 
wjhi^vrpuld  produce  ioiplioit  belief  in  the  decrees  of  counc3!s;  or' 
iql  the  infaJiibilitj  of  an  individual.    But  they  maj,  perhapv,  ^ca^*-^ 
tip^st|r.  lead  their  hearers,  particularlj  if  they  be  of  an  eiithos^Mtfie ' 
tqtrn,  ^6  attribute  such  virtue  to  a  supposed  faith  in  the  Go^l,  ^  to 
siKiersede  the  necessity  of  moral  performances.    Thus,  thf  religjon 
ofChrist,  instead  of  beN^g  what  it  really  is  calculated  to  be»  ^  blcssod  * 
instrument  to  reform  the  morals,  and  to  amend  the  lires  of  its  prfl^  * 
fessoi^f  may;  in  the  hands  of  unskilful  and  iocautious  teachers^  be 
cHliverted  imto  a  plea  for  active  immorality }  or  what  is  ^most  cis  . 
darigerM,  an  indifier ence  to  the  duties,  whiehi  as  men  and  as  bre-. 
thran^  we  are  bound  by  the  law  of  God  to  fulfil/'    P,  369. 

We  have  similar  objeotions  to  make  to  the  next  sermoti  m 
the  volame»  the  twentieth^  in  which  Dr.  Maltby  seems  to  us 
to  take  great  pains  to  explain  the  language  of  oar  Saviour^ 
Mark  xvi.  16*  and  to  labour  after  the  refutation  of  false  doc* ' 
trine,  ui^it  he  has  almost  lost  sight  of  the  truth.  His  hearera 
are  taoght  to  believe,  that  they  have  little  or  no  concern  in  oor 
Savionr^s  declaration ;  that  it  applies  more  immediately,  if  not 
^xclasively,  to  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  originally 
addreaaed;  and  that 

.^*  It  is  plain  from  the  manner  in  which  the  offer  of  salvation  and 
ihe  threat  of  damnation  are  expressed,  th'at  they  refer  to  the 
immediate  admission  or  rejection  of  the  Gospel." 

**  I  think  it  highly  probable,**  says  the  preacher,  ^  not  only 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  the  words  are  recorded  to 
have  been  uttered^  but  also  from  the  manner  in  which  the  reward 
and  the  punishment  are  severally  assigned,  that  the  text  referred 
to  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  Gospel,  when  it  was  preached 
by  the  Apostles  themselves,  endued  with  power  from  an  high  to 
preach  it*  Signa  were  to  fellow,  or  attend,  believers  j  and  the/ 
who  beheld  these  signs,  but  were  not  converted  by  them,  were  ne- 
cessarily and  justly  excluded  from  the  privileges  of  Cfaristianiti.^ 

He  Aen  proceeds,  at  some  lengthy  to  combat  a  sol|on 
isrhich  scarcely  reqaires  so  formal  a  refatation  ;  namely,  that 
by  the  word  damned  in  the  text,  eternal  panishmonts  are  t^ 
be  understood.  We  #ish  that  he  had  bestowed  equal  pains 
an  shewing  the  general  neeessity  of  baptism ;  Its  efficacy  aa  a 
aneank  of  grace,  and  as  the  seal  of  the  covenant  by  which 
that  grace  is  made  over  to  us.  But  it  is  Dr.  Maltb/s  misfor- 
tone  to  be  moce  aoccessful  in  pulling  down  than  in  building 
upland  aaoh  is  sometimes  the  vehemence  and  zeal  with  which 
lie.pptaaai  Jhe  vork  of  demoUtion,  that  he  onderoiines  foim- 
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1/  irtleii  perkipr  be  only  aieaiM  teronoveaMiglttly  or 
ifUadickms  incnmbniDoes ;  and^endangert  the  aafbly  of  Ibe 
liailcling^  by  his  rasb  attempto  to  restore  what  be  oonoei^va  lo 
be  the  primitiTe  simplicity  of  its  proportions* 

We  must  now  take  oar  leave  of  Dr.  Maltby,  and  we  would 
willingly  not  part  in  anger.  We  hare  felt  it  to  be  oor  duty  lo 
speak  of  tbese  volames  without  reser^d,^  becaase  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  author  will  probably  give  weight  and  cnrr^Dicy  to 
his  opinions ;  and  therefore  his  mistakes  or  inaccuracies  cannot 
fail  to  be  more  injurious  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  than  those 
of  a  more  ubscore  writer.  We  have  pointed  out  what  appear 
to  us  to  be  the  defects  of  his  volume,  with  no  wish  to  exag- 
gerate them,  or  to  offend  him.  It  is  far  more  agreeable  to  us  to 
bestow  the  meed  of  well  merited  praise,  than  to  adopt  the 
language  of  disapprobation  :  but  our  office  would  be  wone 
than  useless^  if  any  consideration  could  tempt  us  to  withhold 
the  eiipression  of  an  honest  opinion,  or  any  feeling  induce  us 
to  desert  the  cause  of  truth. 


Art.  V.  St$tche$  of  the  Character,  Manners,  andpreeeni 
State  of  the  Highiandere  ofScothmd:  with  Detaib  of  the 
Military  Service  of  the  Highland  Regiments.  By  Cdonel 
David  Stewart.  2  Vols.  8vo.  1/.  &.  Longman  and  Co. 
1822. 

For  ourselves,  as  reviewers,  wo  should  have  been  better 
pleased  if  this  work  had  been  confined  to  a  single  volume  in- 
stead of  extending  to  two.  Those  who  happen  to  be  bom 
south  of  the  Grampians,  and  not  to  have  the  honourable 
praefix  of  Mac  as  an  avant  courier  to  their  names,  may  be 
.permitted  to  think  nearly  a  thousand  pa^es,  exclusive  oS 
Appendix >  &c.  &o.  a  greater  proportion  of  paper  than  even 
Fingal  himself  can  be  justly  entitled  to.  But  we  are  witl- 
ing to  make  every  faii"  allowance  ibr  local  altacbnaitB  and 
national  predilections ;  and  the  gallant  soldier  who  baa  pat 
together  these  volumes  has  the  Imnour  of  his  conntrynen  so 
thoroughly  at  heikrt,  and  tells  his  tale  so  much  eon  omow, 
that  we  should  be  sorry  to  convey  to  him  even  a  snspicioa 
of  the  possibility  that  any  southern  ear  can  hear  too  modi 
of  Highland  achievement  Moreoever,  the  great  mass  of 
information  which  Col.  David  Stewart  has  ooUected,  is  given 
to  the  public  so  simply,  and  so  unobtrusive^,  and  is  in  itself, 
for  the  most  part,  so  interestiuff ,  that  we  are  wdl  oontent  to 
obtain  it  even  at  the  ex^pense  of  reading  twice  as  randk  as  we 
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•baii^lafteij'iMint.  Every  iMdy  knows  that  .tbo  groat  ^alue 
of  a  cotuity  bUtory  depeads  opoo  its  notioing*  tho  exact  date 
oPthe  chuFcb  clock,  and  the  erectioo  of  the  •loeks'ia^thevery 
village  in  which  we  oaraeives  happen  to  live:  and  we  are 
Wellastared  that  there  is  many  an  old  gentieiaaD  between 
Ih0  Mull  of  Cantire  and  Dnnness  Bay,  who,  if  he  had  c'ead 
five* hundred  folios  de  ownUhu$  rebuB  ad  mimtic<^€t$  ^riimn^ 
iUiutf  would  still  look  with  avidity  for  a  dozen  sapplements 
dtjfuUnddam  aUis* 

The  very  title  of  the  work  before  ns  speaks  its  natare. 
Jt  is  desnltofy  and  excursive :  and  we  must  be  content  to 
present  our  readers  witli  a  few  of  its  plums,  picked  oat 
here  and  there,  as  accident  directs  as ;  always  assuring 
them  that  such  as  are  left  behind  are  equally  sweet  w4tb 
those  which  we  purloin  for  our  own  use ;  and  that  if  tbcy  are 
pleased  with  the  flavour,  they  had  better  contract  for  the 
whole  pudding  at  once. . 

One  of  the  blackest  acts  recorded  in  our  history  is  the 
massacre  of  Glenco;  and  all  the  whitewash  with  which 
King  XYiHiam  is  annually  bespattered  in  College  declama- 
tions, is  too  little  to  remove  the  foul  stain  from  his  memory. 
That  the  Highlanders  should  think  so  is  indeed  no  wonder : 
and  we  are  by  no  means  surprised  at  the  strong  feeling  which 
Colonel  Campbell  of  Glenlyon  expresses  in  the  following 
anecdote.  * 

<<  He  was  grandson  of  the  Laird  of  Glenlyon,  who  commanded  the 
military  at  the  massacre  of  Glenco,  and  who  lived  in  the  Laijrd  of 
Glenco's  house,  where  he  and  his  men  were  hospitably  received  as 
friends,  and  entertained  a  fortnight  before  the  execution  of  his  or- 
ders. He  was  playing  at  cards  with  the  family  when  the  first  shot 
was  fired,  and  the  murderous  scene  commenced.  Colonel  Camp- 
bell was  an  additional  captain  in  the  42d  regiment  in  1748,  atad  Was 
put  on  half  pay.  He  then  entered  the  marines,  and  fa  17)92  w«m 
Major,  with  the  breretrank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel,  and  commalid- 
ed  800  of  his  corps  at  the  Havannah.  In  177i»  he  wia  ordered  'to 
superintend  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  a  court  raav-rinl  on  a 
soldier  of  marines,  condemned  to  be  shot*  A  reprieve  was  sent, 
but  the  whole  ceremonv  of  the  execution  was  to  proceed  until  the 
criminal  was  upon  his  knees,  with  a  cap  over  his  eyes,  prepared 
to  receive  the  volley.  It  was  then  'he  was  to  be  informed  of  his 
pardon.  No  person  was  to  be  told  previously,  and  Colonel  Camp* 
bell  was  directed  not  to  inform  even  the  firing  party,  who  were 
warned  that  the  signal  to  fire  would  be  the  waving  of  a  white  hand« 
kerchief  by  the  commanding  officer.  When  all  was  prepared,  and 
the  clergyman  had  left  the  prisoner  on  his  knees,  in  momentary 
expectation  of  his  fate,  and  the  firing  party  were  looking  with  in- 
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into  biB  pocket  for  the  reprieTe*  and  in  pulling  out  tbe  pacWt,  tbe 
w^Ue  handkerchief  accompanied  it^  and  catching  tbe  eyes  of  the 
'pactff  they  fired»  and  the  unfortunate  prisoner  was  shot  dead. 

**  The  paper  dropped  through  Colonel  Gampbell's  fingers,  and 
clapping  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  he  exclaimed,  <  The  corse  of 
^od  and  of  Glenco  is  here ;  I  am  an  unfortunate  ruined  man/ 
He  desired  the  soldiers  to  be  sent  to  the  barracks,  ia^ 
ilantly  quitted  the  parade,  and  soon  afterwards  retired  from  ibe 
aertice.  This  retirement  was  not  the  result  of  any  refiectioD* 
i^Hmand  on  account  of  this  unfortunate  affair,  as  k  was  known 
to  be  entirely  accidental.  The  impression  on  bis  mind,  however 
WM  nev^r  efiaced.  Vol.  I.  p.  100.'' 

The  well  known  42d  regiment  was  originally  embodied  in 
tbe  year  1789,  under  the  title  of  Reicudan  Du,  or  Black 
Watch :  a  name  used  to  distinguish  the  independent  com- 
panies nf  which  it  was  formed  from  the  Seidar  Dearag^  or 
Ued  Soldiers,  as  the  regular  troops  were  called.  The  coats, 
vaistcoats,  and  breeches  of  the  latter,  at  that  time,  were  of 
aoarlet  cloth ;  and  the  sombre  appearance  of  the  Tartan  worn 
^jr  the  42d^  confirmed  their  appellation.  The  penalties  which 

{irohibited  the  Highlanders  from  carrying  arms  were  severely 
elt)  and  many  young  men  of  l>irth  sought  to  escape  them, 
by  entering  even  as  privates  in  the  ranks  of  the  new  corps. 
Jtt  was  no  nnnsuai  thing  to  see  them  riding  to  parade,  fol- 
lowjed  by  servants  (giliys)  carrying  their  firelocks  and  oni- 

fotrma. 

I^  Hnrcb  1743,  this  reginient  was  ordered  to  marcb  to 
England':  much  to  the  discontent  and  surprise  of  the  men. 
Tbey  bad  been  raised  especially  to  enforce  the  disarming  act, 
to  overawe  tbe  disaffected,  and  to  check  the  plunder  and  re- 
prisals of  rival  clans  ;  and  tlieir  duties  were  supposed  to  be 
fojifined  tp  tbe  limits  of  JScotland.  A  short  time  before  the 
regiment  n^urohed  two  of  its  privates  were  presented  to 
Geoiige  II.  wlio  having  never  seen  a  Highland  soldier  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  that  effect.  They  performed  the  broad- 
aword  exercise  and  that  of  the  locbaber  axe  to  the  great  de- 
light of  a  brilliant  court,  and  were  each  presentea  with  a 
guinea  as  a  token  of  royal  approbation.  This  they  gave 
to  the  porter  at  tbe  palace  gate  as  they  passed  out.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  regiment  in  England  great  pains  were 
taken  by  incendiaries  to  increase  the  dissatisfaction  which 
tbe  men  had  already  expressed :  and  so  far  were  they  misled 
into  a  belief  that  it  was  the  intention  of  government  to  em- 
bark them  for  the  colonies  (at  that  time  a  degrading  servicb 
to  a  Scotchman,  since  transportation  to  the  colonieji  wiis  tli<» 
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ptinishiheDt  next  in  severity  to  deafli  inflicted  dn  ^-  r^Adii) 
that  they  oftheir  own  accord  commenced- their  march  back  to 
the  north  withoat  their  officers.  Near  Oundle  they  wdre  sar* 
rpiind^d  by  the  king's  troops,  and  they  surrendered  withoirt 
resistance.  The  main  body  was  embarked  for  Flanders,  and 
three  only  were  shot  in  the  Tower,  by  the  sentence  of  ^ 
9onrt  martial.  The  transaction  reflects  much  discredit  on 
the  judgment,  if  not  on  the  good  faith  of  the  ministers  of  th^ 
day :  and  though  it  throws  some  stain  on  the  regiment,  as  p 
breach  of  military  discipline,  it  can  in  iio  way  afifect  its  ho» 
near,  its  bravery,  or  its  loyalty. 

At  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Fontenoy  the  42d  distiii*> 
guished  itself  so  much  in  covering  the  retreat,  that  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  was  anxious  to  bestow  some  peculiar  nfark 
of  honour  on  it.  He  desired  the  men  to  ask  any  fkvouj: 
which  he  might  feel  himself  authorized  to  concede.  Their  re- 
quest was  truly  characteristic.  They  solicited  the  pardon  of  one 
of  their  comrades  who  was  under  sentence  of  heavy  cor- 
poral punishment  for  allowing  a  prisoner  to  escape :  die  in^ 
lliction  of  it,  they  said,  would  bring  disgrace  on  them  all; 
and  on  their  families  and  country.  Sir  Robert  Munro^  who 
commanded  them  on  that  day,  was  so  corpulent,  that  h$ 
was  obliged  to  be  hauled  out  of  the  trenches  by  the  legs  and 
arms.  He  ordered  the  regiment,  when  much  galled  fay  tbib 
fire  of  the  enemy,  to  lie  down ;  and  he  himself,  alone, 'stand- 
ing upright  with  the  colours  behind  him,  received  the  whote 
volley :  ''  Because,"  as  he  said,  **  though  I  can  qasfly  H4 
down,  my  great  bulk  will  not  suf!*er  me  to  rise  so  cjuickiy.*'  , 

^  Have  you  any  levers  to  lift  me  op  again,  beiag  doivD  ?  'SblooJy 
1^11  not  bear  my  own  flesh  so  &r  uoot  agaioy  fop  all  the  coin  in 
thy  lathor's  exchequer/' 

,  The  $innals  of  a  civil  war,  among  all  their  horrors,  "seldom 
fail  to  present  instances  of  generous  self  devotion,  Ross  qf 
Pitcalney,  the  chief  of  his  clan,  was  out  with  Prince  Charleii 
in  1745 ;  and  in  tlie  following  summer  took  shelter  in  the 
^mountains.  No  concealment  was  necessary  from  his  own 
countrymen:  and  he  usually  slept  at  his  tenants  houses  and 
returned  to  his  hiding  places  at  day-light.  Being  later  tfaah^ 
usual  one  morning,  a  lad  of  fifteen^  William  Ross,  after- 
wards  tacksman  of  Brae,  was  Qent  to  conduct  him  through 
the  most  unfrequented  passes.  Having  deposited  Pitcalney 
in  safety,  the  boy  was  overtaken  on  his  return  by  a  party 
of  soldiers,  who  suspecting  his  emplovment,  threatened  to 
shoot  him  unless  he  betrayed  the  rebel's^  retreat,    Misnaces 
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beiog  vnavailiny,  they  tied  Him  to  a  tree  tmd  presented  their 
piiQoes :  till  eitl^r  respecting  the  boy's  firmness^  or  not  wish- 
ing to  carry  matters  to  an  extremity,  they  released  him. 
Mr.  Ross,  in  after  life,  io  telling  the  story,  always  concloded 
it  hy  siiyjng :  *^  When  I  shut  my  eyetf  w«itife|^  to  he  shot,  1 
expected  to  open  them  again  in  heafen.'^ 

Hifs  If  ice  sense  of  honour  is  often  the  tirtne  of  savagie  ttfb, 
and  even  of  those  who  in  a  more  civilized  state  yet  liveia 
open  violations  of  law.  The  following  anecdote  of  Serjeant 
Mor  might,  we  doubt  not,  be  paralleled  in  the  deserts  of 
Arabia. 

**  This  man  had  been  a  serjeant  in  the  French  service,  and  came 
over  to  Scotland  in  the  year  1745.  From  his  laiya  aiaehe  was 
called  Serjeant  Mor.  Having  no  settled  abode,  and  dreading  the 
consequence  of  having  served  in  the  army  of  fciiiee,  and  ef  being 
aftewards  engaged  in  the  Rebellion,  he  fomaed  a  party  of  oiuiawt, 
atid  took  up  his  residence  among  the  monntains  lielween  the  ooon* 
ttvs  of  P.  rrh,  Inverness,  and  Argyle.  While  he  phmdered  the 
cattle  of  those  whom  he  called  his  enemies,  he  protected  the  pro- 
nerty  of  his  friends,  and  frequently,  made  people  on  the  bordecs  of 
the  Lowlands  purchase  his  (brbearance  by  the  payment  of  BUck 
^ait.  Many  stories  are  told  of  this  man.  On  one  occasion  he 
knet  with  on  officer  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  William  on  the  mountttas 
of  Lochaber.  T\\e  officer  told  him  that  he  suspected  he  had  loit 
his  way,  and,  having  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  garrison,  was 
V^fraid  of  meeting  the  serjeant  Mor ;  he^  thereforCt  requested  thai 
the  stranger  would  accompany  him  on  his  road.  The  other  agreed; ' 
^aod,*  while  diey  walked  on,  they  talked  much  of  the  Saijeaat 
and  his  feats,  tiie  officer  using  much  freedom  with  his  name,  ca21ing 
Jiim  robber,  itanrderer, — *  Stop  there,'  intemqiled  bis  oorafianion, 
^  heidoes  indeed  take  the  cattle  of  the  Whigs  and  yoia  Sas»nad)S» 
but  neither  he  nor  his  cearnahs  ever  shed  innocent  blood ;  except 
once,'  added  he*  '  that  I  was  unfortvioiat^  at  Braemar, .  when  a 
roan  was  killed,  but  I  immediately  ordered  the  creach  (the  spoil)  to 
be.  abandoned,  and  lefl  to  the  owners,  retreating  as  fast  as  we 
.could after  such  a  misfortune''  *  You,'  says  the  officer,  '  what 
had  you  to  do  with  the  afiair  ?'  *  I  am  John  du  Cameron — I  ata 
the  Serjeant  Mor ;  there  is  the  road  to  Inverlochay,— you  cannot 
now  mistake  it.  You  and  your  money  are  safe.  Tell  your  gover- 
nor to  send  a  more  wary  messenger  for  his  gold.  tA\  him  alsoi 
that,  although  an  outlaw,  and  forced  to  live  on  the  public,  I  am  a 
soldier  as  well  as  himself,  and  would  despise  taking  his  gold  firom  a 
defenceless  man  who  confided  in  me.'  '1  he  officer  lost  no  lime  in 
reaching  Uie  garrison,  and  never  forgot  the  adventure^  which  he 
frequently  related.' '  Vol.  II.  p.  xviii. 

In  **  hair  breadth  'scapes  in  the  imminent  deadly  hreabb," 
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ike  military  part  of  these  volumea  naturally  abounds.  We 
rei^  of  afioldier  of  bis  own  company  wbom  Colonel  David 
Stewart  himself  saved  from  premature  interment  after  the 
landing  in  Egypt. 

**  When  the  men  had  lain  down  to  rest  after  the  action,  I  walked 
to  the  rear  to  inquire  for  some  of  my  company  who  had  fallen  be- 
hind, being  either  Jiilled  or  wounded.  Observing  some  men  dig- 
ging a  hole,  and  a  number  of  dead  bodies  lying  around,  1  stept  up 
to  one  of  them,  and,  touching  his  temples,  felt  that  they  retained 
some  warmth.  I  then  told  the  soldiers,  not  to  bury  him,  but  t4^ 
carry  him  to  the  surgeon,  as  he  did  not  appear  to  be  quite  dead, 
^  Poh !'  said  one  of  them,  *  he  is  as  dead  as  my  grandfather, 
who  was  killed  at  Culloden ;  '  and,  taking  the  man  by  the 
heels,  proceeded  to  drag  him  to  the  pit.  But  I  caused  him  to 
desist.  The  wounded  man  was  so  horridly  disfigured  as  to  justify 
his  companion  in  the  judgment  he  had  formed.  A  ball  had  passed 
through  his  head,  which  was  greatly  swelled,  and  covered  with 
clotted  blood.  He  was  carried  to  the  hospital,  where  he  revive4 
from  his  swoon,  and  recovered  so  rapidly^  that  in  six  weeks  he 
was  able  to  do  his  duty."  Voh  L  p.  445. 

And  again,  we  are  told  of  Serjeant  Maogregor,  of  the42d| 
who  was  left  for  dead  on  the  field  in  the  American  war ;  and 
carried  away  on  the  back  of  an  American  soldier  to  be  stripped 
and  plundered  at  so^e  convenient  spot.  Macgregor  recovered 
while  be  was  in  this  position,  and  drawing  bis  dirk,  and 
grasping  his  bearer's  throat,  swore  he  would  run  him  through 
unless  he  conveyed  him  to  the  camp,  a  service  which  the 
astonished  Yankey  was  compiled  to  perform,  so  aihud  %as 
he  of ''  this  gunpowder  Percy  though  be  be  dead." 

lieutenant  Grant  of  the  same  regiment,  in  the  attack  oo 
Chariestown,  was  struck  by  a  six  pound  ball,  which  carried 
off  the  right  scapula,  and  so  iqjored  the  adjoining  parts,  that 
the  surgeons  left  him  on  the  ground  with  no  other  care  but 
that  of  making  him  as  easy  as  possible  for  the  short  time 
tliey  expected  he  could  live.  To  their  surprise  be  was  found 
alive  on  the  following  morning.  He  recovered  rapidly,  and 
served  many  years  afterwards  in  perfect  health.  General 
Murray,  while  a  captain  in  the  42d,  at  the  capture  of  Mar- 
tinique in  1763,  was  saved  as  unexpectedly.  A  musquet- 
ball  entered  the  left  side,  under  the  lowest  rib ;  passed 
through  the  left  lobe  of  the  lungs,  crossed  his  chest,  and 
mounting  op  to  his  right  shoulder  lodged  under  the  soapulai 
The  surgeons  left  him  as  thev  had  done  Lieutenant  Grant,, 
.but  he  got  well  in  spite  of  them ;  and  lived  two  and  thirty 
^ear^  afterwards,  though  always  obliged  to  sleeps  in  an  up- 
right posture,  supported   by  pillows*     Ou  th^  capture  of 


$t.  Yino0DiX  in  VIW,  w  officer  of  A^  4flMi :  irte 
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ety  wes  ftrced  to  retreat.  A  aeijeaot,  mnek  altaohetf  to 
^  witthed  to  earry  the  foody  off;  and  for  that  pitypose 
drp^ged  it  by  oae  Idg  tot  ^ore  than  a  mite  down  the  dedtf  ity^ 
intendiog  to  return  and  bury  it  at  nightfall.  On  his  sef^ond 
^idt  he  found  the  officer  alive  and  able  to  speak;  and  ^lis  xe^ 
eovery  was  completed  in  six  weeks. 

Colonel  Graham's  espape  on  the  same  service  is  equally  ra-^ 
markable. 

•  f*  The. people  believing  that  he  was  dead,  rather  dragged  than  cart 
ried  htm  over  the  rough  channel  of  the  river,  till  they  reached  the 
aea  beach.  Obierving  here  that  be' was  still  alive,  they  put  hia 
in  a  hknket,  and  proceeded  in  search  of  a  surgeon.  After  tra^ 
veUiiig  in  this  manner  four  miles,  they  carried  him  to  a  military 
post,  occupied  by  a  party  of  the  42d.  All  the  surgeons  were  out 
m  the  woods  with  the  soldiers,  and  none  could  be  found.  Colond 
Graham  was  still  insensible.  A  ball  had  entered  his  side  three 
foches  ^rom  the  back-bone,  fmd,  passing  through,  had  come  out 
under  his  breast;  another,  or  perhaps  the  same  ball,  had  shattered 
^o  of  hi^  fipgers.  No  assistance  could  be  got  but  that  of  a  sol* 
flier's  wife,  who  had  been  long  in  the  service,  and  was  in  the  habit 
of  attendiiig  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  She  washed  his  wounds, 
aad  bound  then  up  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  a  surgeon  came 
foA  saw  f he  way  in  which  the  operation  had  been  performed,  be 
said  he  OQuldopt  have  done  it  better,  and  would  not  unbind  the 
diP^ilgtu  The  Colonel  soon  afterwurds  opened  his  eyesy  and, 
^ough  unable  to  sp^ak  fqr  n^any  ho^rs,  seemed  sensible  of  what 
was  passing  aroupd  hini«  In  this  state  he  lay  nearly  three  wedo, 
Wh^f^  \^  ^^  carried  to  Kingston,  and  thence  conveyed  ta  En. 
gdand.  ,  He  wa9  still  in  %  .most  exha'usted  state,  the  wound  in  his 
arde  discharging  matter  from  both  orifices.  He  went  to-Edinbnigh 
with  little  hopes  of  recovery,  but  on  the  evening  of  the  iilumina* 
tion  for  the  battle  of  Gamperdown,  the  smoke  of  so  many  candles 
and  flsmbeauac  affecting  his  breathing,  he  coughed  with  great  vto- 
leaoew  and,  in  the  exertion,  tbreiir  up  a  piece  of  doth,  left,  no 
doubt,;  by  .the  ball  in  its  passage  through  his  bpdy.  From  that 
iJUy  he  recovered  as  by  a  charm.  Qeifig  afterwards  lepaoved  to 
the  27tb  regiment,  he  went  to  Holland  in  1799,  wh^re  he  wasae* 
verely  wpuaded  in  the  leCk  eye,  of  which  he  )ost  the  sight;  but  a 
good  constitution  again  triumphed,  and  he  is  now  in  vigoroi|S 
health  a  Lieutenant  General,  and  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Sttrlisff 
Castle. 

*<  The  soldier's  wife,  who  was  so  useful  to  him  in  his  extreui^, 
was  of  a  character  ratlier  uncommon.  She  had  long  been  a  fotiow- 
er  of  the  camp,  and  had  acquired  vome  of  its  maoners.  WhHe  sbs 
was  sd  good  and  useful  a  nurse  in  quarters,  she  was  bold  and  lcaf:<* 

•■'■■•■'•  '9 
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lend  sn*fte  fi<8idt '  •  Wlben  the  arrabgementi  were  made  previously  to 
I|i4  9tladi<ttihe  Yisrie,  on  the  lOth  of  Jtitiey  I  dirtaed  thst'hi^ 
l^«8li^0^  who  was  in  my  eorapany,  should  rediaiD  behind  to.  taieft 
charge  of  the  men's  knapsacks,  which  they  had  thrown  off  tO'bi^ 
iight  for  tlie  advance  up  the  hii],  as  I  c^d  not  wish  to  expoM» him  to 
danger  on  account  of  his  wife  and  family.  He  obeyed  hia  orderat 
and  remained  with  his  charge,  but  his  wife  believing  herself  nojt 
included  in  these  injunctions,  pushed  forward  to  the  assault.  Whei^ 
the  enemy  had  been  driven  from  the  third  redoubt,  I  was  standing 
giving  some  directions  to  the  men,  and  preparing  to  push  on  to  tlie 
A>urth  and  last  redoubt,  when  I  found  myself  tapped  on  the  should* 
ery  and  taming  round,  I  saw  my  Amazonian  friend  standing  with 
her  clothes  tucked  up  to  her  knees,  and  seizing  my  band,  *  Well 
*  done,  my  Highland  lads/  .ohe  exclaimed, '  see  how  theBngande 
ja^amper  like  so  many  deer/ — *  Come,'  added  she,  '  let  us  drive 
^  them  from  yonder  hill.'  On  inquiry,  I  found  that  she  had  been 
in  the  hottest  fire  cheering  and  animating  the  men ;  and,  when  thq 
liction  was  over,  she  was  as  active  as  any  of  the  surgeons  in  assist* 
ipg  the  wounded."   Vol.  I.  p.  423. 

Two  singular  woands  received  in  the  campaign  in  Zealand^ 
in  1794,  most  complete  our  list  of  casualtie8.  Capti^in  Munro. 
of  the  78lh,  received  a  musquet-ball  oathe  outward  edge;  o^ 
bia  left  eye :  passing  nnder  the  bridge  of  his  aose  it  carried 
away  the  right  eye  also,  and  left  him  without  any  disligDra* 
tion  exoept  that  of  the  blank  sockets.  Tbo  Seijeant  M^^oc 
of  the  same  regiment  was  struck  by  a  ball  hif  h  op  om  ftba 
oatside  of  the  right  thigh :  it  glanced  to  bis  knee,  and  thett 
entering  the  left  leg  in  the  calf,  came  out  at  the  ankle*  It 
touched  no  bone,  and  disabled  him  for  ten  days  only. 

We  meet  with  some  very  sensible  remarks  dispersed 
tbrongh  these  volumes  on  the  effects  likely  to  be  produced  by 
the  labours  of  our  fanatical  societies  among  the  mountains  of 
Scotland.  '. 

«  Some  oT  these  new  teachers,  are,  to  doubt,  zealous  and  collet 
scicntious  men,  but  others  again  are  rash,  illiterate,  and  yyAgar^ 
very  incapable  of  filling  the  situation  they  have  assumed,  and  peco* 
liarly  unqualified  for  the  instruction  of  a  people,  sensitive  and 
ioiBginative,  devout  in  their  habits  of  thinking,  and  blameless^in 
their  general  conduct.  The  same  force  of  language  and  terrors  of 
denunciation,  which  are  barely  adequate  to  produce  compunctioa 
m  the  mind  of  the  reckless  and  godless  reprobate,  are  sufficient  to 
plunge  in  utter  despondency,  a  tender  conscience,  and  a  mind  ac« 
'customed  to  regard  the  doctrines  of  religion  with  a  deep  and  mys- 
terious awe.  Some  of  these  reformers  of  religion,  as  they  wish  to 
be  considered,  intermix  their  spiritual  instructions  with  reflections 
on  the  incapadty  and  negligence  of  the  clergymen  of  the  establish* 
ed  church,  and  on  the  conduct  of  landlords,  whom  they  cotnr^A'* 
to  the  taskmasters  of  Egypt« 
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White  tbefe  seem  to  be  the  effecU  oinSSgiom  and  external  cir* 
cumstances  combined,  tb^  differences  and  mutual  recriminatioiii 
which  have  taken  place  between  the  established  church  and  the 
sects  which  have  branched  off  from  it,  are  apparently  tending  to 
the  most  deplorable  results  in  the  Highlands,  where  the  gospel,  as 
explained  by  their  clergy,  was  formerly  believed  with  the  most 
ioylicit  faith ;  but  now,  when  the  people  see  new  preachen  coom 
among  them,  and  hear  the  doctrines  and  lessons  of  the  regoiar 
clergy  derided,  and  described  as  unchristian  and  uasoaad,  and 
when,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  parish  minister  letorlB  oo;  Uiein* 
trudeni»  people  know  not  what  or  whom  to  believe^  and  there  are 
many  instances  of  the  doubt  thus  threwii  on  religioiM  doctnnifc 
ending  in  loss  of  lespect  for»  or  belief  in,  Mny  reUgion  whatever,** 
Vol.  I.  p.  a  30. 

The  conseqnences  are  obvious :  wherever  the  enthusiasts 
sacceed,  the  romantic  cbariioter  of  die  Highlander  ts  not 
changed,  bat  directed'  inle  a  new  channel:  and  religioos 
ravings,  and  the  conieats  of  rival  sects  take  the  place  of 
poetical  recitals,  snperstitioQS  traditions,  and  chivalrous  ad* 
ventures.  Suicide  is  almost  unknown  in  these  remote  districts : 
yet  a  poor  girl  in  Breadalbane  was  so  bewildered  not  long 
since  by  a  strong  Calvinistio  piotare  of  hell  torments,  that 
she  destroyed  herself  in  a  fit  of  desperation. 

The  Scotch  are  dfstinj^ished  as  a  people  of  deep  religtods 
feeling,  and  we  participate  in  the  disgust  whicli  Colottel 
Stewart  expresses  when  we  hear  it  asserted,  that  previous 
to  the  apostolic  visitations  of  the  modern  home-missionaries, 
Christianity  was  little  known  in  the  north  ; — that  the  High- 
landers are  **  Chrisftans  only  by  name,''  and  *'  savage 
heathens,''  **  guillv  of  the  basest  vices.**  It  may  be  some  con- 
solation to  the  gallant  officer  to  be  told  that  in  these  respects 
bis  countrymen  are  only  classed  by  their  pious  vituperators, 
with  the  sane  and  soond  nuyority  of  the  establishea  Church 
of  England. 


Art.  VI.  MemoirtB  iff  ike  last  ten  Years  of  ike  Reign  of 
George  ike  Second,  By  Horace  Walpole,  EarlofOrford. 
From  ih€  original  MS&.  2  Vols.  4to.  61.  Ss.  Murray 
1822. 

The  character  and  rank  of  their  noble  author  have  naturally 
attracted  a  very  considerable  portion  of  public  attention  to* 
w£^rds»  the  **  memoires"  of  which  we  are  about  to  give  some 
account  to  oar  readers.  The  last  ten  years  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  Second,  the  period  of  which  he  treats,  wore 
not,  it  is  true,   distinguished  by  splendid  virtues  or  great 
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▼iceSy  by  extraordinary  events  or  great  revolationfl ;  but  it 
is  a  part  of  our  history  which,  from  this  ciremnstance,  has 
not  been  examined  with  mnch  detail  of  historical  investiga- 
tion ;  and  is^  in  consequence,  bat  little  known  to  os ;  it  is 
not,  however,  a  period  undeserving  oar  coiiosity^  as  it  forms 
the  transition  from  the  expiring  straggles  of  jTaoobitism  to 
the  more  idiportant  contests  thai  have  since  engaged  and  sUU 
occupy  onr  attention. 

It  is  generally  nnderstood  that  from  the  fall  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpote  to  the  American  war,  our  reports  of  the  proceed* 
krgs  in  Parliament  are  more  barren  and  nnsatisfactory  than 
at  any  period  since  the  reign  of  James  the  First.  For  the 
last  ten  years  of  George  the  Second  the  author  of  these  me- 
moirs may  be  considered  as  having,  in  some  measure,  sup* 
plied  this  deficiency.  His  method  was  to  take  notes  of  each 
speaker's  argument,  during  the  debate,  and  frequenllv  to 
take  down  his  expressions.  He  afterwards  -  wrote  out  the 
speeches  at  greater  length,  and  described  the  impression 
they  made  on  the  house.  We  cannot^  indeed,  say  that  the 
reports  interspersed  thronghoat  these  volnmes  are  given  with 
much  force  and  vigour :  we  suppose,  however,  that  we  can 
depend  upon  them  as  correct  and  authentic  abridgments  of 
what  ^len  transpired  in  debate :  for  we  are  willing  ^to  hope 
that  even  his  resentments,  and  what  ho  calls  his  **  propensity 
to  faction"  would  not  have  induced  him  wilfully  to  misrepre* 
sent  or  distort  the  arguments  of  those  whom  he  either  ht^ted 
or  opposed. 

The  anecdotes  interspersed  throughout  these  volnmes  are 
neither  in  number  or  interest  equal  to  the  anticipations  which 
the  reader,  recollecting  the  connections  of  the  author,  might 
have  been  induced  to  form :  but  although  not  so  numerous  a& 
the  lovers  of  this  species  of  information  could  have  wished,  nor 
so  interesting  as  could  have  been  expected,  they,  are  some- 
times told  with  a  point  and  effect,  which  remind  us  of  the  post- 
humous letters  of  the  same  individual,  where  his  stories  and 
descriptions  are  generally  given  in  a  strain  of  humour  and 
sarcasm  which  has  not  often  been  surpassed.  It  is,  however, 
impossible  to  peruse  these  volumes  without  being  shocked  at 
the  vulgar  and  reprehensible  levity  with  which  the  author  loves 
to  dwell  on  bodily  infirmity.  The  editor  informs  us  that  such 
sarcasms,  in  which  he  acknowledges  that  the  author  was  too 
apt  to  indulge,  have,  in  some  instances,  been  expunged : 
wc  must'own  that  we  should  have  been  better  pleased  had 
he  carried  his  discretion  on  this  point,  as  well  as  on  some 
others,  a  little  farther.  Had  he  omitted  not  onlv  them  but  a 
few  of  the  anecdotes  of  private  scandal  which  he  has  thought 
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proper  io  reiaia^  it  woold  have  prejndiced  netCher  t&e  aat&or 
nor  his  memoirs. 

A  ctmsiderable  portion  of  these  volnmes  is  iilled  vii&  the 
characters  of  the  tarioos  indiridnals  who  were  BDgag;eii  "ill 
overtornitig  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  ministry,  or  who  were  ^tn 
ieqnently  engaged  in  the  many  and  eranescent  administration^ 
wlndt  snoceeded  to  his  power.  In  this  part  of  the  work  may 
be  seen,  in  its  full  force,  the  infiaence  of  that  factions  temper 
Irhich  the  anthor  himself  has  candidly  pointed  oot  as  a  leading 
tmit  in  his  i>wn  character.  It  is  in  poKtics  that  his  spleen, 
bis  anger,  and  hn  venom  vent  themselves,  in  a  profnse  and 
overwhelming  torrent,  which  spares  neither  friend  nor  foe. " 

The  only  business  of  importance  which  occupied  the  atten* 
ttoB  of  the  pnMic,  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  in  1751, 
was  the  regency-bill,  by  which  the  Pelbams,  taking  advan* 
tage  of  the  antxpatliy  which  the  nation  felt  towards  the  Dnke 
of  Cumberland,  succeeded  in  nominating  the  princess  regent, 
irtth  a  cbnncil.  •  This  was,  in  effect,  a  measure  introdaced 
for  ttie  express  onrpose  of  depressing  the  duke,  and  consoli- 
dating Newcastle's  power^ 

Of  this  latter  dnke,  who  made  so  conspicuous' a  figukt)  in 
ppUlipal  iotugae,  daring  the  period  embraced  by  these  me- 
i^oirs*  we  are  told,  in  the  bitter  and  virulent  iertts  wUah 
the  aaliiot  invariably  and  systematically  uses^  when  speaking 
of.hio^ 

• 

''  He  succeeded,  young,  to  an  estate  of  about  thirty  thousand 
pounds  a  y^^%  ^^  ta  great  influence  and  interest  in  several 
Couniies.  This  account, .  m  reality,  coutains  his  whole  cluiracter 
as  a  minister;  for  to  the  weight  of  his  fortune  be  solely x^w^  bi^ 
f  very  otherways  roost  unwarrantable  elevation.  His  person  was  not 
iiaturalty  despicable ;  his  incapacity,  his  mean  Soul,  and  the^geaerai 
)d^  opinion  of  him,  grew  to  make  it  appear  ridiculoiis.  A  ^^ofi^ 
ftant  hurry  in  his  walk,  a  restlessness  of  place,  a  borcoweii  hs^fnf^ 
^ance,  ana  real  insignificance,  gave  him  the  perpetual,  ail' < of  § 
i^licitor^  though  he  was  perpetually  solicited ;  /pr  be  nevec  opn.* 
ferred  a  favqur  till  it  w^. wrested  from  him,  but  often  omit^fl 
doing  what  he  most  wished  done.  This  disquietude,  and  halh^cijr 
l^ever  finishin^^  which,  too,  proceeded  from  bis  beginning  eve^ 
thing  twenty  times  over,  gave  rise  to  a  famous  bon  mot  of  ^^ 
Wilmingtoq,  a  man  as  unapt  to  attempt  saying  a  goq4  .things,  t|p  ^ 
iay  one.  He  said^  *  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  always  Ipsea  k^SfiHI 
hour  in  the  morning,  which  he  is  running  after  the  rest.pf  tj^.jds^ 
without  being  able  to  overtake  it,*  *'  .  ^  .  (^  j.  , ,  j,, 

Towards  the  end  of  the  session  the  Pelhams,  .w&6»^fi)efffl 
some  inlj'rgnes  wbioh  they  bad  discovered,  feared  {fa^Cmibj| 
should  be  discarded,  not  only  determined  to  resign  iBeifo'wo 


plac^^  bat  engaged  the  whole  body  of  the  kiog^s  iniftUler» 
and  servants,  down  to  the  lowest  clerks  in  oflS«e«  in  a  league 
uf  throwing  up  their  employments  in  order  to  distress  their 
inaster ;  and  toe  whole  faction,  which  for  four  yeara  together, 
liad  seemed  possessed  with  a  madness  for  seizing  placefi, 
i;jp w  ran  into  the  opposite  phrenzy  of  quitting  them :  and 
the.  period  tbey  chose  for  this  unwarrantable  insult,  was  the 
beight  of  a  rebellion :  the  king  was  to  be  forced  into  a  compUt 
ance  with  their  views,  or  their  allegiance  was  in  a  manner 
ready  to  be  offered  to  the  competitor  for  his  crown,  then  ac^ 
tnally  wrestling  for  it  in  the  heart  of  his  kingdom  l  A  fla« 
grancy  of  ingratitude  and  treachery  not  to  be  paralleled  but 
b^  the  behaviour  of  the  Parliament  at  tlie  beginning  of  the 
civil  >war,  who  connived  at  the  Irish  rebellion  in  order  to 
charge  King  Charles  with  fomenting  St.   - 

This  general  banding  of  the  king's  servants  against  himi 
Joined  to  the  minister,  Lord  Granville's  neglect  of  all  precaa- 
tion  ta  strengthen  himself,  had  the  desired  effect.  The  king 
was  forced  to  invite  the  deserters  to  return  to  their  posts. 
The  ligue^  who  had  retired  for  no  other  end,  did  not  make 
Ifae  ktog  expect  them  long. 

^  The  king,*'  we  are  told,  <*  had  fewer  sensations  of  revenge^ 
Or  at  least  knew  how  to  board  them  better  than  any  man  who  ever 
sat  upon  a  throne,  the  insults  he  received  from  his  own,  and  those 
obliged  servants,  never  provoked  him  enough  to  make  him  yentura 
the  repose  of  his  people  or  his  own.  If  any  object  of  his  had  fe]l  in 
his  way,  he  did  not  pique  himself  upon  heroic  forgiveness,  but 
would  indulge  it  at  the  expence  of  his  integrity,  though  not  of  his 
safety.  He  was  reckoned  strictly  honest;  but  the  burning  of  his 
father's  will,  must  be  an  indelible  biot  upon  his  memory.  His  ava- 
tree  was  much  less  equivocal  than  jhiis  courage ;  he  had  distinguished 
thelMler  early;  it  grew  more  doubtful  aflerwards;  the  former  he 
distinguished  very  near  as  soon,  iLnd  never  deviated  firom  it.  His 
other  passions  were  Germany,  the  army  and  women.  Uoth  the  latter 
had  a  mixture  of  parade  in  them  ;  he  toasted  my  lady  Suffolk,  and 
afterwards  my  lady  Yarmouth,  as  his  mistresses,  while  he  admirecf 
only  the  queen;  and  never  described  what  He  thought  a  handsome 
womanp  but  he  drew  her  picture.  The  queen  had  been  admired, 
Ibr  governing  him  by  address;  it  was  not  then  known  how 
easily  he  was  to  be  governed  by  fear.  Indeed  there  were  few  aru 
by  which  he  was  not  be  governed  at  some  time  or  other  of  hrs  life ; 
fbr  not  to  mention  the  late  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  crew  a  favorite^ 
by  imposing  himself  upon  him  as  brave ;  nor  Lord  Wilmington,  who 
imposed  upon  him  for  the  Lord  knows  what ;  the  queen  governed 
bim  by  dissimubitioD,  hjm  afiected  teoderoess  and  deference,  Sir 
Bobert  Walpole  bjr  abilities  and  influence  in  the  House  of  Com- 
aons;  Lord  Granvdle^  by  flattering  biro  in  his  German  politics ;  th ; 
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Duke  of  NmrcMtlfl^ by  teasiiig  and  betnyin|p  him}  Mh  Mbanit  ^ 
bullying  him-^-lbe  only  pmn  by  whom  Mr.  P^bam  tras  biH  bqKei 
bimflelf.  Wbo  ipdeed  bad  QOt  aomsUmas  weisbt  vfbh  the  kiii§»  cs^^ 
cept  bis  Gbildreo  and  bU  mutresies  ?  Widi  tbam  be  iwaiiUainfwl  all 
tbe  reserve  and  msjeiitj  of  his  rank.  He  bad  the.baiJ|gbdiia6a  of 
Henry  tbe  Eighths  witnput  his  spirit ;  the  avarice  of  Heorr  tbe 
Seventh,  without  bis  exactions ;  the  indignities  of  Cbarlea  tbe,  Firsts 
without  his  bigotry  for  his  prerogative:  the  vexations  of  King  WUr 
iiam,  with  as  little  skill  In  the  management  of  parties;  he  might, 
perhaps^  have  been  honesty  if  he  had  never  bated  bis  fatliery  or  bad 
ever  loved  bis  sdn." 

The  queen  always  affected^  if  any  body  was  present^  to  act 
{and  be  liked  she  should)  the  humble  ignorant  wife,  that  aever 
meddled  with  politics.    Even  if  Sir  Robert  Walpo{e  came  in 
to  talk  of  business,  which  sbe  bad  previoualy  s^Ded  with 
biniy  she  would  rise  np»  cartsie,  and  offer  to  r^ire ;  tbe  king 
generally  bad  her  stay,  sometimes  not. .  Sbe  and  Sir  Bobert 
played  bim  into  one  another's  bands ;  be  would  refuse  \»  take 
the  advioe  of  tbe  one»  and  when  the  other  talked  to  bim  again 
upon  tbe  same  point,  be  woijild  give  tbe  r^asooa  for  it,  wbicb 
bad  been  suggested  to  bim ;  nay,  be  would  sometimea^rodace 
as  his  own  at  anotber  conversatiqn  to  the  same  person,  tbe 
reasons  which  he  had  refused  tolisten  to  when  gi^ea  bim.  Be 
lias  said  to  Sir  Robert,  on  tbe  curtsies  of  the  queen,  ^*  lliere 
you  see  bow  much  I  am  governed  by  my  wife,  as  they  say  I 
am !  Hob,  Hob  I  it  is  a  fine  thin^  indeed  to  be  governed 
by  one's  wife." — "  Oh  !  Sir,''  replied  tbe  queen,  **  I  nwst 
be  vain  indeed  to  pretend  to  govern  yoar  majesty." 
.    The  Duke  of  Grafton,  wbo,  for  various  reasons,  had  JMor- 
red  the  cordial  hatred  of  the  queen,  always  teased  her,  and 
insisted  that  sbe  loved  nobody.    He  bad  got  a  story  of  some 
Prince  in  Germany,  that  she  had  been  in  love  with  before  her 
marriage:  •*  God,  Madam," be  used  to  say,  **  1  Wish  I  could 
have  been  that  man  that  you  could  love!" — "  Why,*  replied 
sbe,  "  do  you  think  I  don't  love  the  king?"— <'  Gtod,  I  wish  I 
were  king  of  France,  and  I  would  be  sure  whether  you  do  or 

not  r 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1751,  died  Heniy  St 
John,  Viscount  Bolinbroke,  the  most  dangerous  and  torbukat 
character  of  tbe  age  in  wbicb  be  lived— a.  man  whose  vices  ex- 
posed  bim  to  tbe  scorn  of  bis  contemporaries,  and  whose  piin- 
eiples,  or  rather  whose  want  of  all  principle,  has  drawn  npsn 
him  tbe  merited  reprobation  of  posterity.  His  avidity  fiir 
•power  was  so  great,  that  there  was  no  parly  which  he  had  nert 
at  some  time  or  other  courted;  and  bis  shameless  vrani  of 

principle  was  such,  that  there  was  no  party  that  ever  reposed 

d 


9pnfi  jenee  in  biniy  wliich  he  did  not  abandon  and  4»etray«  In 
tiie.  disgraeeful  treaty  of  Utrecht,  he  betrayed  his  coond^; 
andibr  his  own  private  emoloinent,  he  sold  4be  conqaeror  to 
the  conqnered.  Sir  Robert  Walpoie  pnxiured  the  repeal  of 
Ms  sentenoe  of  banishment,  and  was  rewarded  by  repeated  in- 
stances of  bis  enmity  and  ingratitude.— To  the  qaeen,  whom 
he  served— *to  the  Pretender  who  received  and  countenanced 
Uim— to  the  king  who  recalled  him  from  exile,  Bolinbrdke 

S roved  a  heartless  and  ungrateful  traitor.  The  end  of  bis  pro- 
igate  career  was  employed  in  planning  factions  in  the  Pre- 
tender's court,  by  the  scheme  of  the  lathers  resigning  his 
claim  to  the  son;  and  then  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  division 
between  a  king  and  a  prince,  who  had  pardoned  all  bis  trear 
sons. 

Sir  Robert  Walpoie  and  Lorrl  Bolinbroke  had  set  out  rivals 
at  school,  lived  a  life  of  competition^  and  died  by  similar 
meiins,  both  of  them  being  killed  by  empyrics — the  former 
by  Jarin's  medicine  for  the  stone,  and  the  latter  by  a  man  who 
pretended  to  cure  him  of  a  cancer  in  the  face ; — there  was  the 
same  difference  however  in  their  manner  of  dying  which  had 
appeared  in  the  temper  of  their  lives — the  first  with  a  calmness 
that  was  habitual  philosophv ;  and  the  other  with  a  rage  which 
his  affected  philosophy  could  not  disguise. 

We  could  wish  that  our  limits  would  allow  tis  to  place  be- 
fore onr  readers  a  parallel  which  the  author  has  drawn  be- 
tween Sir  Robert  Walpoie  and  Mr.  Pelham :  it  is  drawn  with 
considerable  ability ;  and  with  less  partiality  than  might  have 
been  excused  in  a  soUi  when  drawing  the  character  of  a 
iither :  but,  as  the  whole  is  too  long  for  our  purpose,  we  shall 
content  onrsdves  with  a  few  extracts. 

'<  Sir  Robert  Walpoie  was  bold^  open^  steady,  never  dejected. 
Mr.  Pelham  was  timorous,  reserved,  fickle,  apt  to  4e*p&ir«  Pre- 
sumption made  Sir  R.  Walpoie  many  enemies ;  want  of  confidence 
in  himself  kept  from  Mr.  Pelham  many  friends.  Sir  Robert  Walpoie 
loved  power  so  much,  that  he  would  not  endure  a  rival,  Mr.  Pel- 
ham loved  it  so  well,  that  he  would  endure  any  thing.  The  One 
would  risk  his  administration,  by  driving  every  considerable  man 
from  court,  rather  than  venture  their  being  well  there :  the  other 
would  employ  any  means  to  take  able  men  out  of  the  opposition, 
though  he  ventured  their  engrossing  hb  authority,  and  outshining 
his  capacity  x  but  he  dreadea  abuse  more  than  competition  ;  and 
always  bought  off  his  enemies  to  avoid  tlieir  satire,  rather  than  to 
acquire  their  support:  whereas  Sir  Robert  Walpoie,  never  trading 
but  for  numbm,  and  despising  invectives,  and  dreading  rivals, 
gained  but  weak  uncertain  assistance,  and  always  kept  a  formidable 
cppositio;i.    His  apprehension  of  competitors  was  founded  on  pru« 
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dencet  becauM  great  part  of  bis  authority  depended  upon  the  kh^'s 
f^aoati  Mew  H^a«  owing  oothhig  to  that  had  the  leu  t^Mon'  to 
fear  laeiiig  it ;  -aa  he  maintaiiiod  hkMelf  in  the  miniatry,  in'  aptte  uf 
ch^  Mng'*  piurtialitjr  to  abler  ineB»  he  hadtto  reaaon  to  be  jealofia  of 
tbaif :  getiiog  interest  4t  coeru    Sir  Robert  Walpole^  widi  die!/ 
gpreatfst  cooiidence  in  himaelff  bad  no  pride  s  Mr.  Pelhaai  had  the- 
niostp  with  the  Jeast  self.auflScienee.    Both  irere  lorod  in  pmate ' 
life.    Tlie  first  loved  magnificeDcey  and  was  generoue  to  a  fiuiit  i 
the  other  had  neither  ostentation  nor  avarice,  and  yet  had  KtUe. 
generosity.     The  friendships  of  the  former  were  chiefly  cooGoed  to  i 

gersons  below  him  ;  those  of  the  latter  were  almoet  all  founded  oa.  • 
iith  and  rank  *  the  one  was  too  familiar,  the  other  never  so.    Sir ' 
Robert  'Walpole  was  forgiving  to  a  fault,  if  forgiveness  can  be  , 
iMilfy>Mr.  relham- never  forgave,  but  when  he  durst  not  resent.  Sir  . 
B4>bert  Walpole  met  with  much  ingratitude ;  Mr.  Pelham  wasgoSty 
of  much*  Both  were  frequently  betrayed  ;  Sir  Robert  Walpole  with- 
out being  deceived ;  Mr.  Pelham  not  half  ao  often  aa  he  suspected 
it.    The  one  waa  most  depreciated  while  he  was  minister ;  the  other 
v|riH  be  moat  when  he  ceases  to  be  minister.     All  men  thoi^ht  Mr. 
Pelham  honest  till  he  was  in  power ;  the  other  never  was  thought 
so  till  he  was  out." 

*<  Both  were  fbrtunate  in  themselves,  unhapny  in  their  brothers.. 
With  unbounded  thirst  for  politics,  the  Duke  or  Newcastle  and  Ho- 
iluse  Walpole  were  wretched  politicians ;  each  inferior  to  their  bro- 
thers in  every  thing  laudable;  each  assuming  and  jealous  of  their 
,  6wn  credit,  though  neither  the  Duke  nor  Horace  could  ever  have 
been  conttderable  but  by  the  fortune  of  their  brothers.  The  one 
chiMMi  and  extravagant ;  the  other  a  buffoon  and  avaricious ;' 
Hotaoe  aunk  into  contempt,  when  bis  brother  fell  with  honour ;  the 
Duke  waa  often  on  the  point  of  dragging  his  brother  down,  and  was 
Iho  object  of  ail  ooatemptt  even   when  his  brother  had  still 

Ker  and  honour.    Mr..  Pdham  r&aintained  his  inferiori^  to  ^r 
lert  Walpole,  even  in  the  worthlessoess  of  his  brother.** 

.  Although  political  factions  are  bad-thinga  is  theaaaeives^, 
atili  when  kept  withia  proper  bonnda,  they  not  oofrequeaitly 
develope  talents  which,  in  a  conntry  where  polUioal  power^^ 
peada  on  the  intrigoea  of  a  Coart  and  the  individual  wiH  of  an 
arbitrary  Monarch,  wonld  have  been  neglected.  Hoiref er 
inglorious  in  other  respects  the  last  ten  years  of  George  the 
Second  may  have  been,  the  admirers  of  British  doquenoe  wilt 
look  back  to  this  portion  of  our  history  with  satisfaction  an4 
delight.  Thiff  period,  when  the  strength  of  partiea  wa^. . 
aicely  balanced,  and  when  the  efforts  and  struggles  of  as- 

firants  after  power  became  in  consequence .  pecnltadf 
een  and  ardent,  called  forth  a  display  of  abilities  that  twx 
viyed  the  lustre  of  the  House  of  Comaiau^,  and  ^^,'fk^ 
point  of  eloquence,  carried  it  to  a  height  whick  ui|i|tt«atfo»% 
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ab^' if  bad  oeteir  |M<>)r»  kfiown* '  Aileb  a'Ioii|;jitaftilition('«l^ 
9Qpiqs»  thjsr^  appear^  at  ooaa  Muly*  thirty  ^nen;  >  qf-iiriboaa^ 


of)^.lK»«  aailoabtodly  a  maLioratary  m  fetr  w^ne  flyaBt^aaMbt.^^ 
maiiy  Tery  «b]0p-«^ai  one  was  a  deapiwbto  speak^^  Pitf;^ 
FocK#  Murray,  Home,  Campbell^  Charles  Towtabend*  Lord; 
GabiMpe  Saakviile,  Henry  Cob  way »  Legge,  Sir  G.XytfletoQ^! 
Oswald^  George  Grenville^  Lord  Bgmont,  NogiBiif,  Doil-j 
diagton,  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  Lord  Straag^^, 
Beokford^  Elliot,  Lord  BarriogtoD,  Sir  George  Lee,  i&t^^ 
titti  Dr.  Hay,  Northey,  Potter,  Ellis,  Lord  Hilsbocqogb,  • 
Lbrd  Daplin,  and  Sir  Francis  Dasbwood :  these  man,  -f^Btv, 
baps,  in  their  several  degrees,  comprehended  all  the  ran^M  t 
powers  of  eloqaenoa,  art,  reasoning,  satire^  learriing,- per^' 
sii]9bsioQ,  wit,  bosinessy  spirit,  and  plain  ootmnao  aenso.     i  -o 

'*'  Gloqnence,  bowevqr,  as  an  art,"  as  our  author  justly  ehsehrevi 
f*  wsd  but  little  studied  but  by  Pitt :  the  beauties  of  laoguagp  w^e-f 
a  Jittle,  and  but  a  little  more  cultivated,  except  by  bmi  and  his  I 
family.     Tet  the  grace  and  force  of  words  were  so  natural  ta  liiai^« 
that  when  he  avoided  them,  he  almost  lost  all  excellence.    As  set 
speeches  were  no  longer  in  vogue,  except  on  introductory  or  v^rjr'^ 
iolemn  occasions,  the  pomp  and  artful!  resources  (MT  oratory  were  in  t 
a  great  measure  banished ;  and  the  inconveniences  attending  lon^  * 
and  unpremeditated  discourses,  must  (as  I  have  delivered  them- 
fiuthfully),  take  off  from,  though  they  ought  to  add  to,  their  merits  ' 
Let  those  who  hear  me  extoU,  and  at  the  same  time  God  Mr.  iP!tt^^'> 
Oi^titms  not  answer  to  my  encomiums,  reflect  how  bright  hie  trieaM  - 
would  shine,  if  we  saw  none  of  his,  but  which,  like  tl^  productions 
of  ancient  great  masters,  had  been  prepared  for  hU  auoienoe^  audi' 
bad  been  polished  by  himself  for  the  admiration  of  ages !   fiifntUs^  { 
and  quotations  and  metaphors  were  fallen  into  disrepi^te,desatvBdl^s  i 
even  the  parallels  from  old  story,  which,  during  the  virulepce'ag^^st 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  had  been  so  much  encouraged,  were  exhausted 
and  disregardecf.    It  was  not  the  same  case  witli  invectives ;  in  that;' 
respect,  eloquence  was  little  more  chastened.    Debates,  where  nof 
persoaalities  broke  out,  engaged  too  little  attention.    Tet,  npon  : 
the  whole,  the  style  thai-prevailed  was  plain,  manly,  argmneotative;  - 
and-  the  liberty  of  discussing  all  topics  in  a  ^ovemm^t  so  free,  an^' ' 
the  very -newspapers  and  pamphlets  that  skimmed  or  expatiated  on  ' 
all  those  subjects,  and  which  the  most  idle  and  most  illiterate  toM  ! 
iot  avoid  perusing,  gave  an  ur  of  knowledge  and  information  to  the 
most  trifling  speakers.''    Vol.  I.  p.  486. 

We  have  reserved  till  the  close  of  our  review  of  th^  first  > 
Yolume  of  these  M emoires  a  passage  which  we  approach  with  . 
anfeigned  relaetance :  we  wish  most  sincerely  that  we  .cpold 
^         have  overlooked  it  for  the  sake  of  the  author  himself,  as  well 
^  Tt 
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B»  die  respectable  iadividoai  on  whom  ke  baa  Ifaoiigbt  pcapei* 
to  make  a  most  unprovoked  and  atredoas  attacs ;  bat  the 
regard  which  we  owe  to  the  memory  of  the  dead^  will  not 
permit  iis  to  stand  silently  by  while  their  ashes  are  prolaned 
by  ottpriacipled  maligaityt  We  cannot  acqoit  even  the  editor 
ef  indiscretion^  to  say  the  least  of  it»  in  retaining  a  passage 
whiub  musty  we  conceive  recoil  on  its  anther^  and  fix  upon  his 
memory  a  fool  and  ineffaceable  stain.  The  passage  to  which 
we  allode  occurs  at  the  87th  page  of  the  second  volooie« 
Speaking  of  the  personal  dislike  of  George  IL  to  his  minis- 
ters in  the  spring  of  1751,  the  author  says,  that  the  king  wonld 
not  go  chapel  because  Seeker^  Bishop  of  Oxford,  was  to 

E reach ;  and  be  then  proceeds  to  give  us  a  picture  of  what 
e  takes  to  have  been  the  Bishop's  character.  We  wiU  not 
disgrace  our  pages  by  extracting  the  passage^  which  not  only 
imputes  to  him  tf  disbeKef  in  the  existence  of  a  Deity^  but 
what  is,  if  possible,  still  more  atrocious,  ascribes  th^  change 
which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  his  faith  is  ascribed,  not  to 
conviction,  but  to  the  possession  of  a  Prebend  of  Duiham*  •  A 
charge  of  this  heinous  nature  should  not  be  made  against  the 
character  of  any  man,  certainly  not  against  the  memory  of  one 
who  had  filled  so  distinguished  a  station  in  the  Church  as 
Seeker,  except  on  evidence  so  clear  and  onequi vocal  as  to  leave 
DO  doubt  of  its  tratb.  But  the  evidence  adduced  by  Horace 
Walpole  to  support  the  malignant  charge  which  he  baa  left*  be- 
Ikind  him,  will  satisfy  no  mind  which  isnot  disposed  to  brieve  ill 
of  Seeker,  becaiiseheonceocoupied  the  most  dignified  staticm 
in  the  Church*  **  Here  is  my  evidence,"  says  he : "  Mr.Robyns 
.said. he  had  known  him  an  atheist^  and  had  advised  him 
■against  talking  so  openly  in  coffee-bouses.  Mr.  Stevens,  a 
mathematician,  who  lives 'much  in  the  house  with  ISarl  Pow* 
lett,  says  Seeker  made  him  an  atheist  at  Leyden,  where  the 
club  was  established."  Who  "  Mr.  Robyns"  was,  the  noble 
author  has  given  us  no  clue  to  discover,  and  we  cannot 
therefore  judge  exactly  what  weight  ought  to  be  asioribed  to 
his  testimony;  but  if  he  was  a  co^npanipn  and  frieiBkd  of  Mr. 
Stevens,  **  the  mathematician  and  atheist,  who  lived  modi 
in  the  house  of  Earl  Powlett,*'  we  do  not  conceive  that  the 
least  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  his  testimony  when  weighed 
against  the  improbability  of  the  charge,  and'  the  fespeetaUe 
aud  consistent  character  of  the  individual  against  whom  it 
wa^  made.  Indeed,  did  we  know  no&ing  more  of  the  Arck* 
bishop  than  we  are  told  in  these  Memoiresi  weshoddinstaatfy 
discard  this  atrocious  calumny  as  totally  unworthy  of  emdit 
He  is  first  introduced  to  us  as  a  **  Presbyterian  and  mm- 
midwife''  r  which.  Ib  we  presume  Horace  Walpole's  gaotl- 


tiatotfed  and^figtiratite  manner  of  saying  that  liepiii^iKid  liis 
ttietfteal  studies)  at  Ley  den;  then  we  have  him  ai^^tfaeut^ 
'  t;hecked  for  taiking*  indiscreetly  at  ooffee-htntses  ;>  and  lastly^ 
w&  finA  him  tranirfbrmed  by  some  magical  proeess,  whioh  tiie 
^^utbaf'has  not  satisfoctorily  explained,  iuto  a  pofiatav  and-iar 
'naticfd  ineambent  of  St.  James's.^  The  aiitkor  has'tbns  fur* 
"nished  us  with  a  pretty  "  fable:"  here  is  a  begmoing',  amid- 
dte;  and  an  end.    It  most  however  be  acknowledged  thatit 
te  ^bmewhat  incongruous.    Tbe  middle  has  no  more  otm* 
frhtenee  with  the  beginning  than  it  has  with  the  endv  (Thata 
'^'*  Presbyterian  man-midwife"  should  become  an  adieiat,  is 
juM  |>ossible;  bnt  we  should  require  much  stronger  eyideooe 
of  its  truth  than  the  testimony  of  "  Mr.  Bobyns/'  of  whoai  jwe 
'know  nothing,  or  of  **  Mr.  Stevens/'  of  whom  we  know  too 
tmich.    But  that  this  atheist  became  a  fanatical  inoum|)6Bt 
df  St  James  is  a  flat  falsehood,  as  any  one  may  easily  pon- 
Tince  himself,  by  merdy  reading  the  admirable  sermons 
which  Seeker  has  left  behind  him,  and  of  which  by  far  the 
greciter  part  wore  actually  preached  at  the  church  in  question. 
«What  object  the  noble  author  had  in  view  when  he  in^rented 
•or  retailed  this  improbable  and  despicable  slander,  we  pre- 
tend not  to  conjecture.    Seeker  himself  is  beyond  the  neaeh 
4>f  calumny ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  living  to  icreen  his  me- 
mory from  undeserved  reproach. 

The  AppendiiL  to  the  first  volume  contains^  ameEng  other 
mattser,  someonriotis  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  the 
w«ll-known  and  witty  Sir  Charles  Hanbary  WiliiamSy  in  wbloh 
lie  gives  an  account  of  the  Court  of  Berlin,  which  con veyis>an 
impression  far  from  favourable  of  the  governm^t  and  p^dioy 
of  the  philosopher-'King.  Indeed  'tis  incredible  what  cafe 
this  Pater  Patn»  took  of  his  people.  He  was  so  gpodasto 
-meddle  in  their  family  afiEsiirs,  in  their  marriages,  in  the  eM- 
catioff  of  their  children,  and  in  the  disposition  of  their  ^states. 
If  a  'Courier  was  dispatched  to  Versailles^  or  ^.minister  to 
Vienna,  his  Prussian  Mcgesty  drew,  himself,  the  instrnctions 
Air  the  one,  and  wrote  the  letters  for  the  other.   This,  it -may 

Iossibly  be  said,  was  great  Bnt  if  a  dancer  at  the  Opera 
ad  disputes  with  a  singer,  or  if  one  of  those  performers 
wanted  a  new  pair  of  stockings,  a  plume  for  his  helmet,  or  <a 
finer  petticoat,  it  was  the  same  King  of  Prussia  who  sat  m 
jndgment  on  the  cause,  and  who,  with  bis  own  hand,  answered 
the  dancer  or  the  singer*s  letter.  His  Prossian  Majesty  laid 
out  20,000/.  to  build  a  fine  theatre,  and  bis  music  and  singera 
aost  him  nearly  the  same  sum  every  year  •  y^^  ^^^  same  King^ 
•when  an  opera  was  to  be  performed,  ^rvliVd  notaftow  101.  per 
Bight  to  light  op  the  theatre  with  ^^n^  c^dW»»  WiMgh  ihi^ 

Tt2       ^* 
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■Aoke  which  rote  firoDi  the  bad.  oU,  «nd  ihm  horrid  jqiqO  Stom 
the  talloir,  Aade  many  of  the  andianee  sick,  and  atctnidlf 
upoiled  the.  whole  enteitaimnent.  *'  What  I  have  thought 
abont  thia  prince/'  says  Sir  Charles  Hanhary  Williams,  writ* 
ing  to  a  friend,  **  is  very  true ;  and  I  beUeye»  after  readijig 
what  I  say  about  him,  yoa  will  think  so  too ;  Me  is  great  im 
great  thikge  and  liitle^in  little  ones/* 

In  describing  the  terms  on  which  Lord  Bate  was  receiyed 
at  Leicester  Moose,  the  author,  as  osoal,  deals  abondutly  in 
sarcastic  insinaations  and  inaendoes.  This  favoured  per- 
sonage is  presented  to  as  as  vain  of  his  person^  hangfa^  in 
his  carriage,  and  by  no  means  desirous  of  coooealtiig  Ihe 
impression  which  the  old  wom^iof  the  day  believed  bim to 
have  made  on  the  heart  of  the  princess.  And  when  the  noble 
anther  has  added,  that  his  ^'  bows  grew  more  theatric,  his 
paces  contracted  more  meaning,  and  the  beaaty  of  his  I^ 
was  constantly  displayed  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor  captivated 
princess,'*  he  infers,  without  any  other  authority,  that  there 
was  not  the  least  foundation  for  the  ideas  which  had  been 
^jfenerally  conceived  of  the  rigeni  of  her  widowhood.  It  it 
ra&ier  amusing  to  observe  in  what  distorted  lights  the  jam* 
dioed  eye  of  ttus  **  chronicler  of  small  talk**  contrives  to  plaee 
|h^  aiost  trivials  and  apparmtly  harmless,  oircamstBiioes. 
Because  the  person  of  Lord  Bute  was  fine,  his  leg  beautiful, 
acd  his  carnage  graceful,  he  concludes  that  the  decency  with 
which  his  intercourse  with  the  princess  was  carried  on  was 
f*  mysterious/'  ^In  one  passage  we  are  inrormed,  that  "  the 
prince  lived  shot  up  with  his  mother  and  Lord  Bute,  and 
ilUMCt  have  thrown  them  under  some  difficulties:  their 4xm- 
neotion  was  net  easily  reooncileable  to  the  devotion,  they  had 
infused  inio  the  prince.  The  princess  could  not  wish  him 
always  pres^it,  and  yet  dreaded  his  be^ng  put  of  her  sight" 
Afid  in  the  very  next  sentence  we  are  told,  that  the  **,lsdj 
Augusta,  now  a  woman,  was,  to  facilitate  scmie  pdvacy^  for 
the  princess,  dismissed  from  sopping  with  her  mother,  and 
Sfmt  back  to  cheese- cakes  with  her  little  sister  Elizabeth,  em 
pretence  that  meat  at  night  would  fatten  lier  too  mudi." 
Admitting  the  statement  of  the  noble  anther,  with  respect  Is 
the  treatment  of  the  Lady  Aunsta,  to  be  correct,  we  caeaot 
eonoeive  that  the  princes  could  secure  to  herself  and  Lvrd 
Bote  any  privacy  which  deserved  the  gross  and  unwamuitahk 
insinoalion  made  here  against  h«r  charat^tcr,  by  excluding 
her  daogfat^  fjom  supper  parties  at  which  the  prince  was 
constantly  present.,  it  is,  unquestionably,,  jpessteib  Aat  as 
improper  intimacv  mifhi  have  subsisted  between  the  ocinpess 
and  Lord  Bute ;  but  we  must,  on  every  pripciplo  tf  justiat^ 
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reqntf e  sonie  stronger  evidence  before  w6  ean  believe  thai 
snob  was  tbe  &bt/  than  the  aisdnuice  that  Lord  Bate  bad  a 
handBome  leg,  and  that  the  Princesa  Aagnsta  waa  excladed 
front  pfartiet  which,  from  the  lateaesi  of  flie  hour  to  whieb 
they  were  protracted,  it  was  improper  that  a  yonng  female 
ihonid  be  permitted  to  attend.  That  Lord  Orford  believed 
What  he  states  we  have  no  reason  tx>  donbt-— every  old  womao 
believes  the  fabrications  which  she  circulates,  however  mo9« 
S^on^or  ill^fonhded-^bat  this  credulity  which,  with  a  gross 
appetite,  feeds  upon  the  vulgar  reports  of  the  day,  cannot 
Justify  any  man  for  giving  permanence  to  insindations  and 
charges  against  the  moral  characters  of  individuals  which>  in 
all  probability,  have  no  existence  except  in  the  diseased 
imagination  of  the  relator.  An  author  who  publishes  to  the 
World  iibels  upon  the  private  character  of*  the  living  is 
deservedly  held  up  as  an  object  of  scorn,  and  subjected  to  the 
casfigation  which  the  law  justly  inflicts  upon  such  delia- 

auents ;  we  think,  however,  that  a  writer  who  rakes  together 
le  garbage  of  public  rumour,  to  heap  obloquy  on  the  memorv 
of  the  dead,  deserves  more  justly  to  be  branded  with  the  mark 
of  shame.  The  libeller  of  the  dead  is  a  literary  assassin  of  a  ^ 
much  more  contemptible  character  tfaan  the  detractor  of  the 
livins'.  The  Hving,  when  libelled,  may  succeed  in  repelling 
the  &aSts  of  inventive  malice,  and  set  fbemselves  right  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world ;  an  unjust  attack  on  the  character  of  the 
UViog,  therefore,  requires  boldness  as  well  as  indignity: 
but  the  memory  of  the  dead  lies  prostrate  at  the  mercy  of 
every  foul  month  and  scurrilous  pen,  which  would  not-  have 
dared  to  traduce  their  character  while  living. 

The  account  which  is  presented  to  us  in  ti^ese  lIemoSnd»  <i£ 
the  transactions  which  ended  in  Byng's  hard  fate  musfi  we 
think,  fill  every  bosom,  not  steeled  against  M  sentimettts  of 
justice  and  humanity,  with  indig^tion  and  -shame*  Thai  a 
set  of  public  men  shoold  have  existed  in  a  civilized  state  who 
sacrificed,  on  the  most  frivolous  ptetence,  the  life  of  a 
respectable  officer,  with  the  base  view  of  shielding  themselves 
from  the  punishment  wbicb  their  incapacity  merited, '  is  a 
circumstance  which  one  could  scarcely  believe.  That  the 
populace  should  have  been  deluded  by  the  misrepresentations 
of  artful  demagogues  is  a  fact,  however,  which  will  hardly 
excite  the  surprize  of  any  man  who  considers liow  easily  the 
multitude  is  imposed  upon,  and  adverts  to  a  memorable  in- 
stance oP  similar  infatuation  which  is  within  tiie  memory  of  all 
our  readers.  But  in  tiiis  disg^racefol  tragedy,  which  leaves  an 
ineflbceable  dtain  on  the  memory  of  those  who  were  principally 
ooncerned  in  it ;  there  is  no  name  Which  merits  so  full  a  •!>*«• 
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of  r«proliiitibii  aa  that  of  Fox.  Horace  Walpole  hadfivedloiip 
w^bthim  on  terms  of  mtiaate  and  coBfidential  fiiendsUp,  Bad 
ma&t  have  felt  a  rery  nataral  and  pardonable  .inclinatioit  to 
plaqe  lui  conduct  in.  the  most  favourable  point  of  Yiew,  con* 
sistaurt  mtk  an  adherence  to  a  correct  relation  of  the  esseti- 
ti»l  facts  which  he  coald  not  altogether  omit    Bat  the  de*. 
tails  which  even  the  partiality  of  friendship,  conid  not  prevafl 
upoif  oqr  author  to  sappress,  presents  his  character  in  ^' 
light. which  mast  excite  the  detestation  of  every  generoos 
mind*    It  shows  that  there  was  no  artifice,  however  base  or 
mean,  to  which  Fox  would  not  have  stooped  for  the  porpdse 
of  securing  to  himself  a  continuance  in  those  offices  wnich 
ei^abiedhim  to  satiate  the  cravings  of  his  avarice.     His  love 
of  office  was  not  the  dictate  of  that  lofty  ambition  which  covets 
power  without  reference  to  the  pecuniary  emolomentB  which 
m^y  be  derived  from  its  possession;  on  the  contrary,  he  loved 
place,  not  with  the  noble  view  of  using  the  power  appendant 
B|)ott  it  in.  promoting  the  good  of  his  country,  bilt  principally* 
i('nipt:eKclusively,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  his  selfish  and 
in^rdiAate  desire  of  private  gain.     Fox  made  the  most  of 
t^e  golden  harvest  to  which  his  offiyce  of  patmaster  opened  a 
comoiodioas  inlet.     Depressed,  annihilated  as  a  statesman, 
he  sat  silent,  indemnifying  himself  by  every  opportonlfy  of 
g^irf  which  his  rival's  contempt  of  money  threw  in  his  wajr; 
^ur  .au^or  attempts  to  palliate  hi»  insatiable  rapacity  by 
ajpri^ing  it  to  the  fond  feelings  of  a  father  who  wistied  to 
i^|i|ce  a  provision  for  his  children. 

:r;Wa  are, not  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  Lord  Orford  does, 
aj^d  say  that  means  of  intimidation  and  corruption  were  em- 
ployed rh>yi  Newcastle  and  Fox  to  prevail  on  the  court  martial 
bttl^ro  «rhilch£yng  was  tried  to  pass  upon  him  a  sentence 
in  soblirdanee  to^ their  known  wishes:  such  atrocity  most,  we 
ckmeeive./bsrre  afipearad  too  shocking  even  for  them ;  nor  do- 
w« -beHeve  that  the  members  of  the  coqrt  oaiild  hi|%B  been 
either  #eak'  ettongh  to  be  iolimidatedFor.  wicked  enoBgh.toihe 
corropt^d;  supposing  any  attempts  on  their.fearai  or  iatesriif. 
had  been  made.  But  we  do  believe,  that  they  dehMfeoAe 
members  which  composed  the  conrt  with  tiie  esfie^ation 
that  if  sentence  should  be  passed  upon  bifn  they  would 
recommend  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  crown.  When  Fox  and 
his  party,  however,  had  obtained  the  condmnatfon  which 
they  desired,  as  tne  means  of  throwing  upon  another  Ae 
blame,  which  tfa^y  were  conscious  of  deserving  for  the  loss  of 
Aflnorcm,  they  never  ceased  to  goad  the  public  tcolamour  for 
its  execution.  No  art  was  spared  to  inflame  the  miod^mf 
the  populace ;  and  the  strenuous  and  noble  effbrtiC  wUSA 


^pceremado  in  parliammt  to  save  him  were  rendered  oaavail- 
iW  by  the  constant  and  persevering  opposition  of  Fox  md 
bis  adherents.  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Temple,  and  a  few  other 
honest  and  generous  members,  made  every  effort  in  their 
power  to  save  a  condenmed  and  friendless  man:  bntjti^ 
iQcredible  what  whispers,  what  open  speeches,  what  libels, 
Mr.  F>ox  and  his  emissaries  vented  to  blacken  them  for 
feeling  these  symptoms  of  humanity.  Pitt  generously  sought 
to  sa?e  the.  unfortunate  admiral ;  Fox  sported  with  his  life^, 
and  turned  mercy  itself  into  an  engine  of  faction  to  annoy  bis 
antagonist.  Had  Mr.  Pitt's  interposition  proved  effectual, 
had  his  influence  secured  M|r.  By ng's  pardon,  still  crooked 
policy  mightf  perhaps,  have  excused  Fox  for  traducing  this 
humanity,  whatever  horror  such  conduct  might  have  excited 
in  every  generous  and  humane  inind;  but  previously  to 
make  merc^  impossible,  by  making  it  dangerous,  by  making 
it  odious,  IS  an  instance  of  factious  inhumanity  whic.h  we 
Irost  will  ever  want  a  parallel  in  the  pages  of  history. 
-  After  a  conflict  of  public  feeling  of  great  length  and 
intensity,  after  the  most  strenuous  efforts  made  by  the  friends^ 
of  humanity  and  justice,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  to 
save  this  unfortunate  victim,  the  fatal  morning  at  length 
arrived,  and  was  by  na  means  met  by  the  admiral  with  re* 
Inctance* 

^  The  whole  tenor  of  his  behaviour,'*  says  our  author,  ''  had 
been  chearfull,  steady,  dignified,  sensible.  While  he  felt  like  a 
victim^  he  acted  like  a  hero.  Indeed  he  was  the  only  man  whom 
his  enemies  had  bad  no  power  to  bend  to  their  purposes.  4ie' 
always  received  with  indignation  any  proposal  from  bis  friends  of 
practising  an  escape;  an  advantage  he  scorned  to  lend  to  clamour. 
Of  bi9  fate  ha  talked  with  indifference ;  and  neither  shunned  to 
hear  the  requisite  dispositions,  nor  affected  parade  in  them.  For  . 
the  last  fortnight  he  constantly  declared  that  he  ivould  not  suffer  A 
hankerchief  over  his  face,  that  it  might  be  seen  whether  he  bi'trayed 
the  least  symptom  of  fear;  ^nd  when  the  minute  arrived,  adhered, 
to  his  purpose.  He  took  an  easy  leave  of  his  friends,  detained  kh^ 
offcers  not  a  moment,  wept  direptly  to  the  deck,  and  placed  him- 
self in  a  chair  with  neither  ceremony  nor  lightness.  Some  of  the 
more  humane  officers  represented  to  him,  that  his  face  b^ing 
uncovered,  might  throw  reluctance  into  the  executioners  ;  and 
besought  him  to  suffer  a  handkerchief.  He  replied  with  the  same 
unconcern,  *  if  it  will  frighten  them,  let  it  be  done :  they  would  not 
frighten  W.'  His  eyes  were  bound :  they  shot,  and  he  fell  at 
onceV    Vol.  li.  p.  189. 

*  **  (The  followtifg  extract  f^om  oar  ftothor's  private  correspoodeDce  in  MS» 
Omrroboratei  the  aoootint  f  iveo  in  the  text,  and  as  it  contaiof  ^me  ffurt|ier  p:|it{i 
p^lari,  oiay  be  acceptable  to  the  reader.    £.  J 
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Thus  bravel;  and  nobfy  died  tbd  iU4fatod.aiid>ivjrarti»nto 
,..Bj^gf  &e  umocent  yjctim  of  a  base  and  anpriiieipledfaiitiiNi. 
led  on  and  iutigaled  by  Fox  and  bis  oolleagnca^  Thay 
,  bated  bim  because  be  bad  not  been  aUe  to  e&ot  impoaailati* 
ties,  and  becaase  bis  ill  success  arenderiag.  thdv  incmiBei^ 
evident  to  tbe  world,  bad  driven  tbem  from  their  ptaoes ; 
and  tbey  pnrsned  bim  with  unrelenting  ferocity^  ac^^mly  bt 
the  purpose  of  gratifying  their  nnappeased  appetites  for  vea- 
geance.  but  also  for  tbe  sake  of  annoying  Pitt  and  his  aasa- 
ciates,  who  were  anxious  to  save  bim.  To  the  admiral  thay 
ascribed  their  loss  of  power,  and  Aeir  thirat  tor  T4mrciMW 
could  be  satiated  onlv  with  blood :  their  political  antagonisU 
attempted  to  shield  him  from  their  efiarts,  and  thia  added 
fii^I  to  the  ardent  desire  of  revenge  which  they  already  ohe- 

There  is  no  transaction  of  George  the  Sacond'a  reign 
which  leaves  a  more  unpleasant  impression  <mi  the  mind  of 
'  Vl®f  ^^^^"^  ^wi  his  disingenu<>U8  conduct  towards  the  Doha 
of  Cumberland,  after  the  disgraceful  eonvention  of  Closter 
5even.    The  king  having  sent  his  son  the  most  poaitiva 
orders  to  sign  this  convention,  treated  bim  en  his  retem  as 
Jf  be  had  acted  even  contrary  to  his  commands*  He  fbnad  the 
nation  generally  so  indignant  aithiashmnefal  compact,  that 
he  was  afraid  to  encounter  the  reproaches  to  whicb  an  opw 
avowal  of  bis  orders  wpold  have  exposed  him;  and  he  oea- 
jeivfed  the  ungenerona  design  of  dir^ting  towards  his  sM 
the  odium  which  injustice  should  have  been  directed  tqwards 
himself.    H^  permitted  his  English  ministers,  who  eedaiBly 
yere  qot  acquainted  with  the  secret  orders  which  he  had 
transmitted  to  the  Duke,  to  write  to  foreign  oourtSi  and  dis- 
avow  tbe  fransaption.    He  went  even  farti^er :  he  told  Da- 
bren^  the  Spanish  minister,  that  he  would  shew  him  the  rouh 
draft  of  a  letter  which  he  had  proposed  to  send  to  his  sod, 
With  a  positive  command  to  fight.    It  was  tru^  that  he  bad 
writfeo  such  a  letter :  it  is  no  less  true  that  he  never  sent  it, 

m  ^S^iltfL";'/''"^'  "y^*"'  ^"^y  '^  c«nnple,t«d  on  Mooday- 
nie«w,  M  the «i«o  come  sad  mwiMra  h*  foray  cafln.'  «•«•!«  Oat  tateia*. 

teSthu  iiii»fc^  ft?  counten«Bce  wight  Outn  whether  he.fe«i«d  deafh^  bMMw 
»^.  «*»ew#<  eM  Om.  ttu^ofb  tub  bend,  «iiotber  thnwgli  ittVuHk  iiSRfo* 


D«k«  eviseed  on'tbe^oeeatitiii  t6e  d^p  and  lofty  m* 
dtgtt&tion  iwkidh  might  have  been  natnrAlIy  antioipated  from 

'  hi»  haughty  disposition,  which  conld  lilUe  1)rook  nnmerited 
disgrace.  He  insisted  npon  resigning  every  thing,  the  post 
of  captain^general  and  his  regiment:  he^  even  determined 
never  te  be  employed  under  his  fiither  again :  he  said  be 

'  eotld  vM,  did  not  hc^e  that  the  king  wonid  do  what  was  ne- 
cessary to  justify  him :  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  do  all 
be*  oould  to  Jti0tify  himself.  Hironghoat  the  whole  of  this 
transae^Hy  wfaidi  leaves  a  lasting  blot  on  the  memory  of 
th^fSeiiker,  i#e  cannot  help  sympathising  with  the  feelings, 
«md  admiring  the  conduct  of  the  son.  This  young  prince, 
to  whom  history  has  not  been  just,  warm  and  greedy  of 
military  glory,  resigned  all  his  passions  to  the  interested  dic- 
tates of  a  father's  pleasure.  When  loaded  with  the  imputa- 
tion of'hwving  acted  basely  without  authority,  and  covered 
with  unmerited  disgrace,  he  never  gave  vent  to  the  least  un- 
guarded expression.  However  sensible  of  oppression,  and 
tremblingly  aliv6  to  Ae  imputation  of  dishonour,  yet  he  never 
for  one  moment  sw^ved  from  the  duty  and  tenderness  which 
he  owed  the  King  as  a  firtber.  When  Munchausen,  one  of 
the  Hanoverian  ministers,  who,  in  the  Dnke's  absence,  had 
made  severe  reflections  on  his  condutt,  carrying  to  him  a 
neas^ge  from  the  King,  fell  prostrate  to  kiss  the  lappet  of 
hift  coat,  his  Royal  Highness,  with  angef  and  dignity, 
cheeked  bim,  and  said,  **  Mr.  Privy- counsellor,  confine  your- 
self to  that  office;  and  take  care  what  you  say,  even  though 
the  words  yon  repeat'  should  be  my  lather's :  I  have  all  pos- 
mble*  deference  for  him,  but  I  know  ho^  to  punish  any  body 
eke  who  presuraiea  to  speak  improperly  of  me.** 
>  In  summing  up  his  remarks  on  the  character  bf  George  the 
Second,  our  author  says,  that  **  bookish  men  have  censured 
hia  neglect  of  literature."  He  adds,  however,  ^  that  the 
advantages  resulting  to  their  country  from  authors  must  be 
better  ascertained  before  the  imputation  becomes  a  grave 
one.  But  money  is  as  well  hoarded  as  squandered  on  Boir 
Jeaus  and  Benserades,  on  Atterburys and  Drydens.  In  tmth^ 
I  believe  King  George  would  have  preferred  a  guinea  to  a 
composition  as  perfect  to  Alexander's  Feast/'  So  wonld 
Horace  Walpole.  We  remember  meeting  somewhere  witif 
an  anecdote  which  leaves  little  room  to  doubt  that  his  lord- 
ship's sentiments,  on  this  subject  were  precisely  those  which 
he  imputes  to  George  the  Second..  An  oiducky  poet,  con- 
fiding in  his  lordship's  repeated  and  urgent  offers  of  hospi- 
tality, went  to  call  upon  him  at  Strawberry-hill.  The  peer 
ask^  the  po^t  to  stay  and  dine  with  him,  to  which  the  poet 
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consented.  His  lordshiir  rang  for  John,  and  emfaured  vbat 
be  had  for  dinner.;  to  wbicb  the  reply  was,  *'  Hashed  mofc^ 
ton,  my  lord."  "  Then  let  there  be  hashed  nrattoa  for  two." 
In  a  s^ort  time  John  returned  with  a  woefiil  face».  tmi  iQ* 
formed  his  noble  master  that  his  larder  ccmtaiBed  obIj 
**  bashed  maiton  for  one :"  when  the  noble  host,  pith  tha 
most  coartly  ease,  fairly  bowed  his  hongry  gnest^t  of  tha 
b«iu$e. 

In  olosing  eor  observations  oil  these  Tolomes,  onr  readen 
^ill,  we  trust,  excnse  us  if  we  add  one  word  on  tlie  platea- 
"which  acQompany  them.  Of  the  execution  of  these  decora^ 
tio^s  we  shall  say  nothing,  as  it  hardly  falls  within  oor  pro* 
vince;  but.of  the  design,  of  which  Iiord  Orford  is  eTidentiy 
entitled  to  the  whole  merit,  we  cannot  help  saying  that  ia 
most  of  them  it  is  infinitely  beneath  contempt.  In  the 
last,  fur  instance,  where  his  lordship  has  been  kind 
enoagh  to  explain  his  design,  we  have  the  cadaoens,  cap 
of  )il)e;rty,  cornucopeia,  and  the  cornit's  gaerdon.  Demote 
tb^esmd  Cicero  reading  with  astonishment  tlie  Dnchessof 
Marlborongh's  wiU  aod  legacy  of  10,000/.  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
seeming  to  say,  **  we  never  got  any  .thing  like  this  by  onr 
eloqaepce/*  Indeed  the  other  platea  are  almost  all  of  them 
conceived  in  the  same  wretched  and  childish  taste.  The 
beads,  in  which  alone  the  reader  can  feel  any  interest*  are 
stuck  among  feathers,  helmets,  and  wands,  and  reseaiUe  the 
bead  of  a  waiter  thrust  through  a  bar  window,  deceimted 
with  pewter*pota.  and  warming-pans ;  or  the  hero  in  one  of 
O'Keefle's  farces,  looking  out  upon  the  stage  through  a.  win^ 
dow  opened  in  a  pasteboard  wall* .  The  history  of  these 
plates,  and  of  the  admiration  which  was  felt  by  car  noble 
author  for  the  designs  from  which  they-  have  been  taken,  is 
recorded  in  his  miscellaneous  correspondence.  We  have 
alluded  to  them,  because  they. seem  to  shew  that  Horaee 
\Valppie's  taste  was  elevated  a  very  few  degrees  ahove  his 
principles  and  affections. 


Art.  VII«  A  JDescripUim  of  ike  Shetland  Ulande^ 
priiing  an  Aecomnt  of  their  Oeobgy,  Scenery,  AnU* 
quUiee^  and  Superstitions.  By  Samuel  Hibiert,  Jf*l>. 
F.R.S.E.    Constable.    1822. 

Wb  alluded  to  this  work  in  the  short  critique  on  the  ''  Pi?. 
rate,''  inserted  in  ouir  January  Number,  as  s^  perform^qpp.f^ 
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some  infereat  and  cnriosity,  and  particalarly  tu  illtistrathig 
jthe  incidents  of  the  popular  novel  which  we  havejast  named. 
It  win  be  seen  from  the  title  page,  that  Dr.  Hibbert  has  not 
confined  his  book  to  mere  topography  and  statistics^  not' 
even  to  geological  investigation,  which,  we  are  informed, 
-was  the  main  object  of  his  voyage  to  those  desolate  islands. 
Jie  has,  on  the  contrary,  introdaced  into  his  pages  every 
thing  that  he  could  see,  hear,  or  read  of,  in  regard  to  the 
men,  manners,  history,  opinions,  and  practices  of  these 
iSciindinavian  colonies ;  and  has  also,  at  the  expense  of  ail 
taste  and  arrangement,  added  note  upon  note,  and  tacked 
appendix  to  appendix,  that  he  might  incorporate  into  his 
narrative  all  the  anecdotes,  ghost- stories,  and  witcheries^ 
which  he  had  been  able  to  collect  from  the  credulous  XJdal- 
lers,  and  superstitious  fi2hermen,  with  whom  he  passed  his 
evenings,  or  spent  his  days. 

The  principal  object  of  his  book,  notwithstanding,  is  to 
describe  the  minerals,  and  to  unfold  the  geological  structure 
of  Shetland  ;  and  to  this  part  of  his  undertaking  the  indefa* 
tigable  author  devotes  many  a  weary  page  which  lio  nmn 
will'ever  read.  The  sobject,  by  no  means  inviting  in  itself, 
is  rendered  doubly  repulsive  by  the  mode  in  which  it  is  hab« 
died.  Instead  of  a  continuous  essay  on  the  character  and 
associations  of  the  several  rooks  which  cothpose  the  country 
over  which  he  travelled,  Dr.  Hibbert  has  thought  proper  to 
give  all  the  information  that  he  has  to  communicate,  on  these 
h^ds,  in  several  separate  portions,  according  to  the  date 
and  order  of  his  journeys,  or  ifers^  as  he  chooses  to  call 
them,  in  the  northern  Archipelago.  This  method,  it  is 
clear,  how  useful  soever  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  facts» 
is  the  very  worst  imaginable  for  giving  a  distinct  view  of  the 
geological  formation  of  the  islands,"  or  of  the  connection 
Yrhieh  necessarily  subsists  among  the  several  masses  which 
aDB.  therein  associated.  .  I(  leads,  besides,  to  constant  repe-' 
tition.  The  same  rocks,  and  the  same  order  of  soccesMon, 
occur  again  and  again  in  the  different  iters;  and,  of  course, 
we  have  the  same  description,  the  same  remarks,  and  the 
same  inferences,  repeated  every  time  the  Doctor  undertake^ 
a  fresh  trip  over  the  bogs  and  scathalds  of  his  Ultima  Thulel 
In  this  way»  he  fills  more  than  three  hundred  quarto  ^ages 
with  geological  details ;  of  which  the  substance,  or  at  least 
all  that  is  new  and  valuable  of  them,'  might  have  been  given 
in  twenty  •at  the  most. 

.  There  is,  moreover,  prefixed  to  the  travels,  a  long  ''  Essay 
on  Stratification,**  which  a  sense  of  duty  has  prompted  us  to 
read  from  beginning  to  end,  but  of  irhich  we  cannot  by  any 
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IKieans  attempt  to  explain  the  object*  The  author  is  ewU 
den%  ft  n^an  of  moral  researeh  and  competent  infohntttioii '; 
but,  either  from  not  having  been  mnch  in  the  habit  of  oom- 

E08ing»  or  from  an  nnfortanate  ambition  to  write  splendidly; 
e  has  involved  his  ideas  in  such  a  cloud  of  impmietrabTe 
verbiage,  that  we  are  in  most  cases  utterly  nnabie  evenrtc 
mes»  at  his  meaning.    We  are,  therefore,  determined  to 
leave  out  the  geology  altogether ;  and  since  we  have  a  ch<£o^ 
lietweea  old  stories  and  old  stones,  we  shall  at  once  giye  a 
preference  to  the  former,  and  thereby  reliere  botli  oarsdves 
and  our  readers  from  a  very  dreary  and  unpromising  task; 
We  deny  not  that  there  are  ^'  sermons  in  stones,"  andthaty 
in  the  bands  of  an  intelligent  geologist,  they  are  sometimes 
found  to  discourse  most  learnedly  on  tfiose' great  works  ted 
greater  purposes,  of  which  we  see  but  a  small  part,  and  IbM 
through  a  glass  darkly ;  but  Dr.  Hibbert  is  too  much  taken 
up  with  words  to  do  justice  to  his  thooghts,<  and  besidea  at 
tiMs  season  we  are  more  disposed  to  **  find  toi^fues  in  Ines, 
books  in  the  rnnaing  brooks,"  than  to  scramble  amidst  the 
Irrown  heath  and  naked  rocks  of  the  sea-beaten  Sbetland.  - 
^ '  The  first  sight  of  Hialtlandia,  as  that  groupe  <rf  nerAem 
islands  is  poetically  named,  is  not  such  as  to  excite  the  ad- 
miration  of  the  visitor,  or  to  create  in  his  mind  the  desire  of 
a  lengthened  residence.    The  country  is  hilly  rather  than 
mooDtainous,  presenting  numerous  eminences,  but  none  et- 
ceeding  2000  feet  in  height ;  whikt  the  nakedness  of  thetf 
.  surfaces,  which  not  a  tree  or  shrub  interposes  to  conoeal,  re- 
calls, as  the  author  expresses  it,  every  chilling  idea  that 
/joay  h»9e  been  pr eoonoeived  in  the  mind  of  hypeiboreaa  de* 
sofaiyion*'  Shemad  tmty  appears  to  be,  what  was  long  ago 
said  fif  it,  by  a  stranger  who  was  deeply  struck  with  its  hm 
Mid  honey  aspect,  the  "  skeleton  of  a  departed  eouuiry  F 

iMr^Isleis  the  first  of  the  groupe  that  meets  the  eyeef 
theroyager  as  h^  approaches  land ;  and  from  the  aS06ciattd^ 
which  it  bears  to  a  great  historical  event,  Whiofa  will  befer 
ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  this  kingdom,  it  is  peAsps 
the  most  interesting  of  the  whole.  It  was  en  this  isiel  Mt 
the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidooia,  the  commander  of  Ae  feie- 
biAted  Armada,  drove  his  galleon,  to  escape  frem-  Uie  more 
dseadfot  heirrors  of  inevitable  shipwreck  in  the  stormy  ocesa» 
wUeh  spreads  to  the  north  a^d  west  of  ShetlawL  .  He 
JDuke,  with  two  hnndred  of  bi^  men,  succeeded  iji  getting 
ashore  on  Fair-Isle,  where  they  soon  saw^heir  statc^  three- 
,  decker  go  in  pieces,  while  they  were  doomed  to  expei^fjice 
jaush  snflfisriog,  frem  want  of  food  and  otbej^  neoenag^* 
After  Josii»^  ^e^e^ml.of  his « soldiers  by  sheer,  faoaiie^  asd 
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having  no  prospect  of  procaring  the  means  of  eonveying  (he 
survivors  to  their  own  coantry,  the  Spaniard  came  to  the 
resQltttion  of  .throwing  himself  apon  the  generosity  of  the  in^ 
h^itants  of  the  adjoining  islands,  and  forthwith  sent  a  lhes^ 
s^ge  to  the  Mainland  or  principal  Island,  to  make  known  hii^ 
miserable  condition,  ana  to  solicit  relief*  The  answer  did 
honour  to  the  people  of  Mainland.  They  assured  the  Duk^ 
of  an  immediate  supply  of  food,  and  added  their  convictio6 
that  the  safferings  of  the  unfortunate  persons  under  his  com- 
mand, would  obtain  for  them  throughout  the  whole  of  Shet- 
land, the  most  hospitable  reception.  A  ship  was  imme- 
diately sent  to  convey  them  from  Fair-Isle ;  and  the  Duke, 
npon  nis  arrival,  was  conducted  to  one  of  the  best  houses 
in  Mainland,  belonging  to  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Bfalcolm  Sinclair : 

**  The  Duke  de  Medina  landed  in  the  corapiete  costume  of  a 
Spanish  nobleman,  with  a  view  to  impress  on  the  simple  islandeis 
some  notion  of  the  rank  which  he  held  in  his  own  country.  On 
being  introduced  to  his  hoat^  he  was  received  with  die  unfeigned 
welcome  which  was  due  to  an  illnstrioas  and  an  unfortonate 
stranger.  This  feeling  was  not,  however^  wholly  unmixed  with 
Malcolm's  conscientious  disapproval  of  the  cause  which  had  led 
eventually  to  the  Duke's  disaster,  though  he  wished  at  the  same 
time  that  emotions  of  this  nature  should  mtrude  themselves  as  litde 
as  possible,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  rites  of  hospitality.  An  in- 
tention so  laudable  was  soon  put  to  a  trial— particularly  when  the 
Duke,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  imposing  eflfect  which  his 
appearance  might  have  caused  in  the  country,  bade  his  interpreter 
enquire,  *  If  his  host  had  seen  before  a  person  of  his  rank  and 
Vkien.'  Malcolm  Sinclair,  who,  in  estimating  the  consequence  of 
his  guest,  bad  ever  considered  him  as  the  redoubted  Champbn  of 
Great  Babylon,  bluntly  replied  in  broad  Scots,  *  Faroie  in  that 
.  &ce !  1  have  seen  many  a  prettier  man  hanging  on  th^  fturrow- 
Muir,'  (the  Tyburn  of  Edinburgh.)  It  was  well  for  the  feelings  of 
the  Spanish  commander,  that  his  interpreter's  knowledge  of  the 
English  tongue,  had  not  yet  extended  to  its  provincialities^  and 
that  it  was  impossible  to  translate  this  coarse  reply*" 

The  Dnke,  after  all,  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  Hialt- 
landish  hospitality.  Malcolm  Sinclair,  and  his  compatriots, 
provided  the  Spaniards  with  a  ship,  by  means  of  which  they 
were  afterwards  landed  safely  at  Dunkiric ;  whence  tliey  nejct 
found  their  way, — the  miserable  remains  of  a  proud  arma- 
ment,— to  the  port  of  St.  Andero,  where  they  appear  to  ha^ve 
made  a  6nal  muster.  A  small  chapel  near  Kirkholm,  dedi- 
eated  to  the  Virgin,  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
Spanish  soldiers,  in  gratitude  for  their  escape  from  a  watery 
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furtive ;  the  niins  of  which'  still  bear  witness  to  the  dcdoor-^ 
renoes  now  described,  and  perpetuate  the  remenibraiice  of 
an  event  which  holds  a  distingnished  place  in  the  histotj  of 
modem  Shetland. 

As  the  Shedanders  are  strictly  an  amphibiens  race,  they 
are  seen  to  greatest  advantage  on  the  water';  sailing  their 
light  yawls,  and  plying  their  fishing-lines.    The  boats  used 
by  this  people  are  still  of  Scandinavian  modd  and  materials. 
l%e  planks  of  which  they  are  built,  continue  to  be  imported 
from  Norway,  and  are  brought  to  hand  in  snch  a  state  of 
^preparation,  that  nothing  more  is  necess'ary  than  to  put  then 
together.    The  sea- dress  of  the  fishermen  themselves,  is  said 
fo  be  extremely  striking  in  the  eyes  of  a  stranger.  A  worsted 
covering  for  the  head,  similar  in  form  to  the  common  Engltdi 
night-cap,  is  dyed  with  so  many  colours,  that  its  bold  tints 
ace  recognized  at  a  considerable  distance,  like  the  stripes  of 
a  signal  flag.    They  wear  also  a  surtout  of  tanned  sheep^s- 
skin,  which  covers  their  arms,  and  stretches  from  the  chin 
to  the  knees,  overlapping  the  woollen  fabric  of  their  nether 
garments.     Next  come  a  tremendous  pair  of  neat-skin  boots, 
reaching  up  to  the  knee,  and  presenting,  within,  an  ampli- 
tude of  compass,  equal  to  the  diameter  of  at  least  two  ordi- 
nary legs.    The  tout  ensemble  is  so  siogalarly  grotesque  ^d 
peculiar,  that  a  nobleman  who  lately  visited  Sbetland,  car- 
ried away  with  him  a  complete  dress,  to  be  placed  in  his 
museum,  where  he  has  a  collection  of  such  cnnosities,  next 
in  order  to  the  specimens  obtained  from  New  Zealand,  and 
the  country  of  the  Esquimaux. 

The  natives  of  Shetland,  Dr.  Hibbert  informs  ns,  are 
rarely  very  tall ;  they  are  of  the  middle  size,  remarkably 
well  proportioned,  light  and  nimble.  It  is  true,  that  aU 
these  characters  are  less  observable  amo^g  the  females  of  the 
country ;  for  the  male  sex,  in  relinquishing  most  species  of 
jdomestic  drudgery  foe  the  adventurous  occupation  of  fishings 
cause  a  more  than  ordinary  portion  of  labour,  fatal  to  this 
preservation  of  a  delicate  and  symmetrical  form,  to  devolve 
upon  the  poor  females.  The  features  of  the  Shetlanders  are 
mtlier  small,  and  hence  nothing  of  the  harshness  that  so  pe- 
culiarly distinguishes  many  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  provincials 
in  tlie  north  of  England,  or  in  some  of  the  lowland  districts 
of  Scotland.  Their  light  hair,  florid  complexion,  and  smooth 
skin,  contintie  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  Scandi- 
navian origin. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  Orcadian  and  Shetlandie 
eonntenauce,  which  has  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  drsenssk^ 
lunong  physiologists,  and  which  may  be  said  to  be  atilt  nn- 
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determined.  Priacipad  Goidon,  of  the  SeoCs  GoHege  fit 
PariSj  has  recorded  in  his  travels  into .  thctse  islands,  that 
.there  was  not  a  hnman  eye  to  be  seen  in  Orkney^  which  was 
not  sea-green.  His  words  are :  **  the  inhabitants  are  gene- 
rally strong  bodied,  and  remarkable  for  the  Jlava  c^esaries, 
.aad  the  oculi  casii,  assigned  by  Tacitns  as  distinctive  pecn- 
Jiarities  of  German  nations,  lliat  sea-green  colour  of  the 
eye,  which  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  c^Esii,  is 
^o.  common  in  OrkneVt  that  I  never  met  with  any  person 
whose  eves  were  of  a  different  colour/' 
,  The  iact  of  green  eyes  has  not  been  readily  admitted  i^ 
IDodem  times,  either  by  lovers  or  by  scholars.  'Le  Grandt 
as  Dr.  Hibbert  reminds  us,  insisted  upon  changing  the  yewe 
ver9  of  the  early  French  poets  into  yevtx  vairs ;  snbstiiating 
thus,  grey  eyes  for  green :  and  every  one  knows  what  pains 
have  been  bestowed  by  commentators  on  Shakspeare  to  get 
rid  of  the  green  eye  which  he  ascribes  to  the  lovely  Juliet : 

«  An  eagle.  Madam, 

Hath  not  so  green,  so  quick,  so  fiur  an  eye/' 

Hammer  proposed  keen  eye;  and  others  have  indulged  in 
similar  alterations  and  substitutions ;  but  it  appeal's,  after  all, 
that  green  eyes  were  not  only  very  common  a  few  centuries 
ago,  but  were,  moreover,  very  much  admired.  The  Por. 
tngueze  poet.  Villa  Reale,  fbr  Example,  chants  about  green 
efyes  through  a  whole  poem,  and  is  so  absorbed  in  his  de- 
light of  that  particular  tint  in  the  visual  orb,  that  he  has  not 
a  word  of  favour  to  bestow  on  the  gentle  blue,  the  charming 
hazel,  or  the  expressive  black.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
the  word  green,  as  applied  to  the  human  eye,  is  not  to  be 
referred  to  any  specific  hue  of  that  colour,  as  exhibited  in 
vegetable  productions,  or  even  as  it  may  be  formed  on  the 
pallet  of  the  painter.  Like  the  purpureus  of  the  ancients, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  a  generic  expression,  descriptive  of 
health,  vigour,  and  beauty,  and  not  at  all  synonymous  with 
the  herbaceous  eye  of  Plautus,  which,  as  used  by  the  author, 
is  rather  indicative  of  deformity  and  weakness : 

'*  Qui  una  hie  est  homo 
•   Cum  coUatiTO  ventre,  atque  oculis  herbeis  ?'' 

TheShetlanders  have  scarcely  any  idea  of  comfort  in  the 
structure  of  their  huts  or  cottages.  The  house  of- an  vpgu^ 
ter,  or  farmer,  to  whom  our  author  paid  a  visit,  is  de8orS>ed 
as  follows : 


9»       IlifiWt  IM9I9^)I^ 

^  Balbre-tlufe,  door  Wire  ^beed  a  fkm  wtcffUgM^ofum^  puMfliil 
difficult  to  trace,  and iotendad  to prerent  a plimyi  kaeadeep  iDta 
the  immense  bad  of  compost  that  lay  reakiiig  all  around*    liie  vi« 
siter,  after  eotering  a  dark  and  gloomy  lyre  which  foim  a  part  of 
the  tenement,  after  grazing  the  heels  of  the  cows  on  the  left  of  fainif 
and  feeling  carefiiUy  along  the  surface  of  a  partition  to  his  r^t, 
may  detect  the  latcn  of  a  door  that  leads  to  a  spacious  apartmaatf 
containing  a  fire-place  in  the  middle  of  it— ^where  the  floor  is  of 
clay— where  the  walls  are  thickly  coated  over  with  soot— where  are 
two  long  forms  on  which  the  servants  of  each  ser  are  seated,  the 
mfatress  of  the  house  being  distinguished  by  a  high  and  separats 
chair — whete,  in  one  comer,  is  H  favourite  calf  regaling  itself  with  a. 
bowl  of  thilk— and  where  two  or  three  surly  hard  dogs  stretched  an 
the  hearthi  perfectly  happy  in  the  society  of  a  miraculous  Quantity 
of  cacksp  hens  and  chiciceos^  a  sow  and  a  playful  litter  or  young 
ones.    A  mde  partition  divides  from  the  main  room  a  small  private 
^partnifent,  indu&g  within  the  recesses  of  its  walb  two  or  three 
press  beds.    The  state  dormitory,  however,  reserved  for  the  opgesr 
ter,  is  reached  by  scaling  a  wooden  ladder,  on  each  side  of  which 
are  stored  barrels  of  meal.  Or  oats;  dusty  tows,  fishing  nets,  sillock- 
rods,  and  various  kinds  of  hand-lines ;  the  middle  Qf  the  room  bang 
reserved  for  a  curtainless  bed.    There  may  the  mmate,  after  oom- 
suending  himself  to  the  guardianship  of  all  the  |;ood  spirits,  oons^ 
himself  to  repose,  and  rise  in  the  mombg  dieered  by  the  unob- 
structed rays  of  the  sun,  that  light  the  room  from  an  open  fissuia  ia 
the  roof."' 

There  exists  stin  amon^  the  Shadanders  that  virtue  so  go* 
BeraHy  found  among  a  harf-civiliaed  people,  which  sh^ws  it^ 
self  ift  loving  tand  p4K)tocting  the  stranger.  Dr.  Hibbert  had 
occasion  ofWder  than  onee,  toarvail  hime^lf  of  dris  disposilion 
among  IheTadeidsaMlers :  an  instanee  of  which  we  shall  giTd 
in^hia  ow«  words^ 

^  When  visiting  this  Voe,  I  was,  by  the  extreme  lateness  of  the 
evesiiag,  Under  the  neib^ity  of  availing  myself  of  the  <^istaBi  oTth^ 
Gotttntfy,  whan  a  stranger  iS  perplexed  lor  a  lod^ging,  whiiih' wasia 
seek  mr  hosphality  in  the  nearest  eonveaSeat  house  on  my  wtigr-  *^ 
boatman ;  led  UM  to  a  small  ereek,  at  the  head  tf  Buriafiord;  Where 
fhe.satting  aun  br^fatened  into  a  finefpai^le^  a  wild  iatemixlhreaf 
crag  and  lake«;  Thesmokearosefram  a  small  house  built  ^  ua« 
hewn  stones,  after  the  most  ancient  fashion  of  dieooantfyt  iewai 
the  head  Bull,  or  Maaor^bousa,  of  a  saudi  possessor  of  AUhstiogv  ' 
named  the  laird.af  Figrigatey  On  opeainf  the  d^or  L  psasodlfceoi^ 
a  double  range  of  servants  of  both  sexes,  who  occupied  foans  diip 
poeed  along  each  side  of  the  room,  and  made  suitable  obdsance  to 
th^ApfmndtU  or  hi^  seat  of  the  hou8e»  filled  by  the  laird  bt^ssil^ 
with  all  the  pattiarchal  dignity  worthy.  t^atpriiiMtire  ^laiaaf^r^'' 
ners  described  in  an  an  ancient  poem  of  the.ei^ith  oealarf  « 
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.*•  '^^^ip^lmledlt  Meii*  ^elHzi  hftnn 

Me^  scimiiia  Mtddrafletia,  •■ 

Ad  utrumqoe  latus  £nft  a'  klid  hv^ra 

^     Fanilia domos.  Hion fnlkriina.                 '  ,  <] 

n  '               Kiga-Mal.^ — 

,    '  S(}ng,of  King  Eric." \ 

**  Native  Shetland  ale  was  introduced,  which  waa  the  fiipst  I 
had  tasted  in  the  country.  It  was  not  many  da^s  pld,  aad  Jiad^udi'. 
a  pleasant  briskness  in  it,  that  it  might  have  been  seaspned  with  the,  j 
tops  of  heather,  after  the  recipe,  as  the  learned  antiauari^  would  ^ 
teu  us,  of  Pictish  ale.    But  there  was  no  other  ingrecueot  in  it  ex*' , 
cept  malt ;  it  was,  as  an  Englishman  in  the  reign  of  Heonr  the^^  . 
Eighth's  time  would  have  said,  *  As  good  as  the. King's  ale,  u>r  it  ; 
contained  neither  hops  nor  brimstone  */    Tlie  room  to  which  I  was 
ahewn  for  repose  served  the  double  purpose  of  being  a  dormitocy   . 
for  the  opgester,  and  a  granary  for  the  family  •  A  quantity  of  strair  • 
•  was  strewed  on  the  floor,  and  upon  this  was  laid  a  sufficient  nuiB« 
ber  of  kivarins  and  blankets,  with  dean  white  sheets.    The  monii* 
ingwas  announced  by  the  grinding  of  the  quern.    Breakfast  was  .. 
got  ready ;  nly  trunks  furnished  me  with  tea  and  sugar^  and  to  a   . 
thrifty  female  I  was  indebted  for  cakes : 

.  **  Protulit  turn  Edda 

Conspectum  cinere  punem 
Ponderosum  et  Grassum 
Plenum  iurfuribus/'— 

Song  tf'Khg  Erie. 

Few  as  the  wants  of  a  Shetlander  are,  he  ia  ttot  idwHya   ' 
careful  to  supply  them,  or  to  provide  against  those  contin«  • 
gencies  to  which  his  condition  is  pecoliarly  exposed*    Mar* 
riages,  we  are  told,  take  place,  and  bousekeepiog  is  begmi^ 
with  little  concern  for  the  fntare.    So  early  as  the  year  1680 
an  attempt  was  made  to  remedy,  by  means  of  law,  this  de6<* 
ciency  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  young  lovers.    Every 
person  who  bad  not  fifty  pounds  of  free  gear,  or  some  iawfal 
trade,  was  forbidden  to  marry ;  and  none  were  allowed,  tinder 
the  penalty  of  10/.  Scots,  to  let  to  such  nnqnalified  persona 
eidier  house  or  laod.   It  was  formerlv  the  custom  for  a  yoaag 
married  couple  to  beg  from  each  of  their  ileighboars  a  supply 
of  domestic  articles,  as  a  aet-up^for  botrsekeeping :  but  tnis 
plan  of  beginniag  the  world  was  checked  by  the  operation  of 
a  larw  which  panishad  with  the  stocks  and  juggs  all  tiggers 


*  In  the  time  of  Uenry  VI.  aa  inlbanatiagr  vat  exitibilml  sgaintt  a-  peiWMi  9m 
ipvtthig  an  unwholesome  weed  called  on  Hupp  into  hh  brewing  :  and  it  was  a  p»> 
■ItiTf  oMet  IsMMd  tothe  breweit  of  Henry  v II nil's  lioasthold,  tbat  there  •h9ul<l 
bs  Deither  hops  nor  liriaiiliNMi  ia  the 'Kiiig*t  ale. 
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(beggars)  of  wool^  corn^  fidif  &c.»  whoever  tbey  Bii||ht fae^  «fl 
also  inflicted  a  penalty  of  lOZ.  Scots,  es  anj  one  who  nigbt 
grant  tbem  iservice  or  hospitalit;.    • 

The  poor-laws  of  Shetland,  or  rath»,  to  mend  the  expres- 
sion, the  practice  of  that  conntry  in  regard  to  paopertf  is 
truly  primitive.  In  early  times,  it  was  the  duty  of  theBansel- 
man,  or  local  magistrate,  to  see  that  there  were  no  vagraBt  or 
idle  persons  in  his  district;  and  he  was  empowered  to  order 
them  to  service,  and  even  to  inflict  corporal  punishment*  But 
in  cases  of  real  poverty,  a  mode  was  adopted  which  still  pr^ 
vails.  Every  parish  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  qiiar- 
ters,  to  each  of  which  the  support  of  a  fixed  number  ofpooc 
is  entrusted  ;  every  householder  receiving  an  individaal  pan* 
per  into  his  house  a  limited  number  of  days,  proportioned  ta 
the  extent  of  land  which  he  occupies.  In  this  way,  the  poof 
are,  continually  transferred  from  house  to  house.  There  ere 
also  weekly  collections  at  the  church  door,  and  larger  off^** 
ings  at  the  yearly  sacrament,  for  the.  express  porpoee  of 
clotliing  the  indigent,  and  defraying  their  funeral  expenses 
when  they  happen  to  die.  When  children  have  lost  tMir.pa^ 
rents,  they  are  placed  under  the  protection  of  a  neighbonnag 
family,  where  their  main tensyioe  is  paid  for»  till  they  reach  lea 
vears  of  age,  after  wl^ich  period,  they  are  considered  as  be* 
longing  to  the  family  in  which  they  were  reared,  and  of  course 
may  either  be  employed  in  domestic  labour  at  home,  or  hiTBd 
out  in  the  capacity  of  domestic  servants  to  others. 

The  power  and  duties  of  the  Banselman  appear  to  b^ 
equally  extensive  and  ill-defined.  During  the  17th  ceoturyt 
wbcn  the  prerogative  of  this  funqtionary  seems  t^  faaye  knowii 
hardly  any  bounds,  he  could  interfere  in  the  most  privnte  mtt^ 
ters,  in  every  case  at  least  where  his  «uthori^  could  aasume 
the  pretext  of  public  good,,  or  colour  its  exercise  with,  the 
semblance  of  patriotism.  .Whenever  he  was  ijpibniied  tfat 
discord  prevailed,  or  even  that  a  good  understandii|f  did  net 
subsist  between  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child»  master 
and  servant,  or  that  there  were  quarrels  and  scoUingsamongst 
them,  he  entered  forthwith  thet  house  of  the  offending  partjiss^ 
rebuked  them,  and,  if  his  ^advice  was  disregarded^  IPIide  » 
report  to  the  bailiff  On  the  'merits  of  the  oase^  a^d  retool- 
mended  punishment  accordingly*  Thisjudge>  when  obai^gQi 
of  scolding  or  abusive  language  came  before  himu  had  the 
power  of  inflicting  a  pensuty  of  32.  Scots ;  and  if  the  party 
complained  against  was,  from  habit  and  repute*  a  scola^.fae 
could  visit  the  delinquency  with  a  still  seiterer  mulet>,Mdvfie 
believe,  with  boaiJy  pain: and  dis^ace^         w   »   >i'    ^-^^^yti 
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'  5rilo  morality  of  Shetland  has  never  been  strong  when  op- 
pose to  the  temptations  of  a  wreck*    Even  at  the  preseiit 
day,  we  have  been  told  that  the  minister  of  a  certain  parish 
io  tiiofie  islands  regularly  recommends  to  the  care  of  God  alt 
seafaring  persons,  whether  domestic  or  foreign,  together  with 
the  property  under  their  care;  adding,  however,  a  petition^ 
thut  if  it  shall  seem  good  to  Providence  to  permit  a  ship- 
wreck,  the  \essel  and  cargoes  may  be  thrown  upon  the  shores 
inhabited  by  his  congregation.    Our  readers  are  aware  that  it 
was  at  one  time  rendered  illegal  to  give  any  assistance  to  a 
ship  in  distress,  or  to  aSbrd  the  means  of  preventing  a  total 
wi^eek ;  and  superstition  has  so  far  aided  the  cruel  law  in  ques- 
tion»  that  it  is  at  length  become  a  standing  maxim  among  the 
Sb^tlanders^  that  no  good  fortune  ever  attends  the  man  who 
has  at  any  period  of  his  days^  been  very  active  or  successful 
in  redeeoiing  human  life  from  thei  waves.  Within  a  few  ycartf 
the  rule  for  dividing  the  produce  of  a  wreck  was,  to  give  a 
tbird  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land    on  which  it  had  beea 
thrown ;  another  third  to  the  salvers ;  and  the  remaining  third 
to  the  owuer^  if  he  should  appear  to  urge  his  claim  in  a  spe^ 
cified  time*    The  notions  of  property  and  restitution  founded 
ott  the  above  rules,  are  observed  to  extend  themselves  to 
amaller  matters ;  an  instance  of  which  is  recorded  by  Dr. 
Bibbert,  as  having  happened  to  himself  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ouzie  Firth*    A  little  girl,  says  he,  was  tempted  with  the 
offer  of  a  shilling  to  take  a  mile's  walk  and  find  an  umbrella 
fer  me  which  I  had  left  on  the  beach  at  Kalista  Voe.    She 
aeon  brought  it  back,  with  an  intimation  from  her  father  that, 
aocording  to  the  law  of  the  country,  she  was  entitled  to  a  third 
of  its  value  for  salvage.    I  next  eicpected  a  similar  demand 
of  a  third  of  this  wreck  for  the'  proprietor  of  the  ground,  but 
the  claim  was  graciously  waived. 

ii^  was  usual  about  sixty  years  ago,  when  a  party  found 
tbemBelves  assembled  at  Jobnsmus,  a  festival  kept  at  the  time 
of  the  IcMig  fishery,  for  the  principal  person  of  the  feast  to 
address  his  comrades  after  the  following  manner  :  "  Men  and 
bvatbreu,  lat  wir  raise  a  belt.  Here's  first  to  da  glory  of  God, 
aad  da  guid  o*  wir  nain  puir  sauls,  wir  wordy  land-maister,  an 
wir  levin  meat-mither,  helt  ta  man,  death  ta  fish,  an  guid 
gtoweth  i'  ta  da  grund."  About  Laminas,  when  from  the 
length  Off  the  nights  and  the  rapidity  of  the  tides,  lines  were 
often  lost,  the  convivial  sentiment  was,  **  Helt  ta  man,  death 
ta  fish,  and  detriment  ta  no  man.''  But  when  the  natives 
were  about  to  quit  the  ling  fishery,  and  to  return  home  to  the 
,  hardest,  the  toast  remembered  in  the  cottagers'  cupa  was, 

u  tt2 
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"  God  open  the  mouth  of  the  grey  fish,  ud  band  his  band 
About  the  corn  * 

We  can  tracer  nebbing  FemarkaMe  in  tb«  fiuieml  AifisiUaas.of 
the  Shetlanders.  It  was  a  command  of  Odin,  that- bo^c^  piles 
of  eurth  should  be  raised  over  the  bodies,  of  tbe  iHn^ioips 

*  dead,  and  that  high  stones  should  beeractad  at  the  gs^w^^f 

*  such  as  had  performed  signal  aobteveineiits.  Almost  aJUvbo 
fell  in  battle  were  honoured  with  a  heap  of  small  alooes 
thrown  upon  the  sod  which  ccnrered  their  mortal  remains ; 

'  and  hence  the  promise  of  **  adding  a  stone  to  bis  cairn,"  was 
held  as  an  expression  of  respect  hj  every  man  to  whom  it  was 
seriously  addressed.    The  Minister  of  Unst  told  Dr.  Hibbert 

"  that  it  was  usual  when  any  one  met  a  funeral  to  lift  up  three 
clods,  and  throw  them\  one  by  one»  after  the  corpae*.    The 

.  Scandinavian  inhabitants  of  Shetland^  however^  do  not  shew 
the  same  affectionate  regard  for  the  dead,  oriay  that  degree 
of  stress  on  funeral  obsequies  and  posthnmoof  repatation, 
which  distinguish  the  Celts  of  the  momitains.    No  consider^ 

''  ation  sinks  deeper  into  the  heart  of  a  highlander  than -an  ho- 
noured grave,  and  the  opinion  of  his  tribe  respecting  him^ 
when  they  shall  commit  his  body  to  the  dust.  But  the  Shet- 
lander  is  not  behind  his  brother  Celt  in  holding  certain  super* 

'  sititions  liio^^ts  respecting  the  visibility  of  ghosts,  to  which 
be  gives  the  name  of  gattfer.  These  apparitions,  however, 
most  commonly  exhibit  themselves  to  the  shelty  or  poney,  as 
he  conveys  homewards  in  the  twilight,  some  ancient  dame  or 
Tenerable  opgester.  As  a  medical  gentleman  some  yeaii  aga 
yffBS  returning  from  a  professiomd  visit  which  he  had  paid  ts 

.  a  female,  the  shelty  on  which  he  was  riding  suddenly  began, 
at  a  particular  part  of  the  road,  to  snort  and  gattcp  ainler 
evident  symptoms  of  mental  agitation:  and  upoa  tnniiig 
round  to  ascertsun  the  cause  of  so  unwonted  an*aIaiiD,'  the 
doctor  beheld  the  spectred  form  of  the  patient  whdtt  faw^ad 
left  in  bed,  and  who  having  just  expired,  took' that  eij^r* 
tunity  of  informing  him  that  his  attentions  and  draffs' wouM 
be  no  longer  wanted.  There  is  also  a  popular  benef,  says 
Dr.  Hibbert,  among  the  lower  classes, '  that  if  two  iiitets 
who  have  got  no  teeth,  meet  in  the  same  room,  one  of  tken 
will  immemately  afterwards  die. — ^When  a  death  does  take 
place^  tiiere  are  few  or  no  particobir  customs  observed  i«ltt- 
ing  to  it,  differing  from  the  most  familiar  ones  in  Scothnil ; 
a  plate  containing  salt  is,  as  in  that  country,  plaoed  on  tbe 
corpse ;  the  reason  of  which  ceremony  it  is  oiflSbnlt  to  ex* 
plain,  unless  we  admit  the  force  of  what  a  foamed  eorpomidsr 
has  remarked,  that  «'  the  Devil  lovetfa  nd  Mdt  U^  WrMat, 
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for  that  is  a  sign  of  eternity^  and  used  by  God's  commaiid** 
ment  iti  all  sacrifice3.''  >  .        . 

As  tke  Shetlaoders  have  most  of  their  hopes  stnd  fears  cqd- 
tt^cted  with  tlie  sea»  their  saperstitioas  are  chiefly  of,  the 
aqaatfc  kind»  and  torn  opoii  the  monsters  of  tfie  deep.  In 
fhe  vrild  waters  of  the  North,  many  strange  phantoms  strike 

^^e  eye  or  the  imagination  of  the  fishermen,  and  add  to  the 
terror  with  whioh  he  thfnks  of  those  malevolent  spirits  who 
delight  to  assume  shapes  so  fnghtfal>  and  lay  in  wait  for  ho* 

'  man  life.  The  I^raken»  or  horven»  says  Dr.  Hibbert,  which 
appears  like  a  floating  island,  sending  forth  tentacala  as  high 

^  as  tho  masts  of  a  ship,  and  the  great  sea-snake  with  his  hor- 

'  rible  mane,  are  monsters  that  have  been  occ^ionally  recoe- 
jiized,  and  their  appeaniQce  is  closely  connected  with  tEe 
demonology  of  the  Shetland  seas.    The  existence  of  the  latter 

^  pnimal,  by  the  by^,  which  was  so  long  esteen^ed  fabnloas,  is 
now  placed  boyond  a  doobt :  an  individahl  having  been  cast 
difhore  in  OrkQey,  a  few  years  ago,  of  whiph  the  vertebra^^ 
fifty-^ve  feet  in  length,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  museam  of  Edin^ 
burgh  College.  A  good  specimen  of  the  I^ra^eq,  l^oweyer^ 
^till  renji^ips  a  desideratam  among  natnralists. 

*<  Of  mprmen  and  merwomen  maiiy  strange  stories  are  told.  Be* 
peath  the  depth  of  the  ocean  an  atmosphere  exists,  adapted  lo  the 
irespiring  organs  of  certain  beings,  resembling  in  form  the  human 
race,  who  are  possessed  of  surpassing  beauty,  of  limited  super* 
natural  povf  ers,  4nd  liable  to  the  incident  of  death.  They  dwell  \v^ 
a  wide  territory  of  the  globe  far  below  the  regiof>  of  fishes,  over 

'  which  the  sea,  like  the  c)oudy  canopy  of  our  sky^  loftily  ^rolls,  and 
they  possess  habitations  construq^d  of  the  pearly  and  coraline  pro* 
ductions  of  the  ocean.  Having  lungs  not  adapted  to  a  watery  me« 
dnmi)  but  to  the  nature  of  atmospheric  air,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  lo  pass  through  ^e  volume  of  water  that  intervenes 't)e* 
tween  the  submarine  and  supra. marine  worlds,  if  it  were  not  for 
she  extraordinary  power  which  they  inherit  of  entering  the  skin  of 
pome  animal  capable  of  existing  in  the  sea,  which  they  are  enabled 
to  occupy  by  a  sort  of  demoniacal  possession.  One  shape  that  they 
put  on  IS  that  pf  fin  an|raal,  human  above  the  waist,  yet  terminat- 
ing below  in  tb^  t^U  and  fins  of  a  fish ;  but  the  most  favourite  form 
jfs  that  of  the  larger  seal,  or  Hauf-fish,  for  fn  |^8sn9ittg  an  anyhi* 
bious  nature,  they  are  enabled  not  only  to  exist  in  the  ocean,  but 
^o  laqd  on  i^onf e  rpck,  where  they  frequently  lighten  themselves  of 
f  heir  sea-dress,  resume  their  proper  shape,  and  with  much  curiosity 
examine  the  mature  of  the  upper -world  belonging  to  the  human 
race.  Unfortunately,  however,  each  merman  or  merwoman  pos^ 
sesses  but  one  skin,  enabling  the  individual  to  ascend  the  seas;  and 

'  if  on  visiting  the  abode  of  man,  the  garb  should  be  lost,  the  hap- 
less h^ing  oHMt  unavoidably  become  ai>  inliabitant  of  tli^  earth*-^ 
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The  Ve  SkerritSt  accordtng  ta  p^ulai  feport,  are  Ike 
rebneat  of  the  fair  bobs  and  daughters  of  the  aea^*  whei^  tlicy* 
defended  by  a  ragiog  €urf  that  contiauaUy  beats  round  fheipi 
Ibe  obtrusive  gase  and  interference  of  mortals ;  here  thty : 
themselTed  from  the  skins  in  which  thejr  are  enthralled,  and, 
i^g  the  most  exquisite  human  forms  that  ever  were  opposed .  |o 
earthly  eyes,  inhale  the  upper  atmosphere  destined  for  the  huaaan 
race,  and  by  the  moon's  bright  beamsj  enjoy  their  midnight  rev^/' 

The  native  country  of  those  fair  ones  is  at  a  great  distahce 
from  the  surface  of  our  earth,  and  has  according  to  Shetkiiidic 
tradition  been  even  actually  visited  by  a  human  being"^  wbo^ 
npbn  his  return  to  the  abodes  of  men,  reported  as  follows. 
After  passing  the  region  of  tishes,  he  descended  into  a  serene 
atmosphere,  and  at  length  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  sub- 
marine \v'orld,  which  was  paved  with  coral  and  unknown 
shining  pebbles,  where  were  large  streets  and  squares  on 
every  side,  pyramids  of  crystal,  and  buildings  of  mother  of 
pearl.  .  The  interior  of  the  houses  boasted  walls  of  jasper, 
poors  of  diamonds,  topazes  and  other  precious  stones,  chain 
and  tables  of  amber,  and  comely  mermen  and  pretty  mer- 
maids for  inhabitants,  who  were  of  course  greatly  alarm^ 
at  the  sight  of  the  earthly  visitor,  and  of  the  diving  appantns 
in  which  he  had  gone  down. 

There  is  some  very  pretty  romance  connected  with  Aese 
sea  dreams  of  the  Scandinavian  fishermen.  Marriages,  it  h 
said,  have  been  contracted  between  the  nvmphs  of  Ampbi- 
trite  and  the  loving  swains  of  TInst  and  Fair-Isle ;  but  in 
inost  cases  the  exiled  female  has  sighed  for  her  coral  caves 
and  her  kindred  who  dwelt  in  them,  and  even  embraced  the 
first  opportunity  to  plunge  herself  into  the  waves,  and  cut  for 
ever  her  earthly  connection.  In  one  instance,  which  is  given 
at  length  by  onr  author,  the  sea-bom  lady,  when  she  had 
reached  the  strand,  where  she  saw  her  human  spouse  pur- 
string  her,  cast  a  parting  glance  at  the  wretched  oheflander, 
wtrose  despairing  looks  excited  in  her  breast  a  few  transient 
feelings  of  commiseration.  **  Farewell,'*  said  she  to  hitn, 
'^  iilBd  may  all  good  attend  vou.  I  loved  you  very  well  wKai 
I  resided  upon  earth,  but  \  always  loved  my  first  hnsband 
much  better."  ^ 

When  Christianity  gained  ground,  the  inhabitants  of  tiiis 
submarine  world  were  regarded  as  fallen  angels,  who  &ad 
been  compelled  to  take  rel'uge  in  the  seias :  they  had,  there- 
fore, the  name  of  Sea-trows  given  to  them,  as  belonging  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  The  missionaiy 
Brand  appears  to  have  only  confirmed  this  view,, by  aasentii^ 
so  far  to  the  opinion  of  the  sailors,  as  to  admit  that  it  wast^ 


dtetft-hiintel^  vbo,  m  the  A$p%  of  great  rollttig  oresAores^ 
broke  their  fiabiog-DeU;  adding,  that  "  it  was  more  thad 
probable  that  eril  spirits  freqnent  both  sea  and  land." 
'-  -Hiere  is  an  amusing  chapter  on  the  Witchcraft  of  Shet- 
land,  from  which  we  had  intended  to  make  several  extracts* 
We,  however,  confine  ourselves  to  the  following  incantation, 
used  for  raising  a  tempest  at  sea,  which  will  perhaps  occur 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  the  original  of  the  expression, 
*'  a  storm  in  a  wash*hand  basin/' 

**  About  fifty  years  ago,  a  woman  of  the  parish  of  Dunrossnestl 
known  to  have  a  deadly  enmity  against  a  boat's  crew  that  had  set 
off  for  the  Haaf,  took  a  wooden  vessel,  named  a  cap,  and  allowed 
it  to  float  on  the  surface  of  a  tub  of  water ;  then  to  avoid  exciting  a 
suspicion  of  .her  devilry,  she  went  on  with  her  usual  domestic  la- 
bours, and  as  if  to  lighten  the  burden  of  them,  sang  an  old  Nurse 
ditty.  After  a  verse  or  two  had  been  recited,  she  sent  a  child  to 
the  tub,  and  bade  him  tell  her  if  the  cap  was  vohummiUed^  or  turned 
upside  down.  Her  orders  were  obeyed,  and  intelligence  was  soon 
brought  to  her  that  the  water  was  beginning  to  be  agitated,  but 
that  the  bowl  was  still  afloat.  She  theif  continued  her  incantation, 
and  once  more  broke  off,  by  requesting  the  child  to  go  again  to  the 
tub,  and  let  her  know  if  the  cap  waswhummilled.  Tlie  little  messenger 
soon  returned  with  the  news  that  thdre  was  a  strange  swell  in  the 
water,  which  caused  the  bowl  to  be  sadly  tossed  about.  The  witch 
then  sang  still  more  loudly,  and  for  the  third  time  sent  the  child 
to  the  tub  to  report  the  state  of  the  bason>  who  immediately  has- 
tened back  with  the  information  that  the  water  was  firightfully  trou* 
bled,  and  that  the  cap  was  whummiUed.  The  enchantress,  with 
an  air  of  malignant  satisfaction,  then  ceased  her  Song,  and  said, 
*  The  Turn  is  done  f  On  the  same  day  news  came  that  a  fishing 
yaul  had  been  lost  in  the  Roost,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  crew  had 
been  drowned.'* 

The  chapter  on  the  Udallers,  or  landholders  of  Shetland, 
is  the  most  learned  and  satisfactory  part  of  this  large  volume. 
The  tenure  on  which  property  in  the  soil  was  held  in  tliose 
islands  till  very  latelv,  was  of  a  very  singular  nature,  as  il 
implied  a  species  of  fee  or  tax  on  pasture  land,  whilst  it 
exempted  toe  cnlUvated  portions  of  the  country,  from  all 
burdens  whatsoever.  The  Udaller  boasted  that  be  held  his 
estate  ''  de  Deo  et  iSd/«,''  of  God  and  Heaven  only ;  and 
would  hardly  deign  to  acknowledge  any  earthly  superior. 
Shetland,  as  well  as  ■  Orkney,  it  is  well  known,  belonged 
originally  to  Norway,  and  subsequently  to  Denmark ;  and 
during  the  period  that  the  right  of  sovereignty  was  vested  in 
a  Scandinavian  crown,'  the  Earls  of  Orkney  appear  to  have 
acted  the  part  not  of  feudal  lords,  bol  of  mere  military 
ebiefit.    Ii|.  the  fourteenth  ceoturyi  npoil  ttie  failure  of  the 


CeliAe.  of  a^  Nbmvgte  flMk^  Hie  4«tfldMi  MlintatKl 
ds  of;  Henry  Sinokdr,  ^riio»  inmi  an  dliMw  with  the 
iiphle  ftuBHly«now^<extio^t,  was  tke  natural  heir  to  ttetWfli; 
^  bei^dttary  lands  babiuiDg  to- it.  To  tliia^he  fMeivM 
a|»  iiiTQfttitare  from  the  ¥ing  of  Danmaric,  on  condiliaM 
lKJ4cb  left  atill  Dndiatnrbed  tke  anoiant  lawi  eftheSiaaiiBa^ 
|(ian  colony,  and  pregenred  entire  the  aHeciance  dae  to  the 
|ao^r*oountry.  The  earldom  oonttnned  fer  aboot  a  cent^ 
in  ^be  family  of  Sinclair,  after  which  certain  evenii  tdok 
nbce^  by  which  it  was  made  to  devolve  ai  an  appendage-ta 
||^e  S^ottiih  crown* 

J.  W^n  JfaiBAi  the  Third  of  Scotland  married  the  Princeei 
of  Dei^markj  he  was  promised  a  dowrr  of  68,080  floritts  ;  t«C 
the  money  nbt  beiog  fertboeming,  the  group  of  islands,  ef 
which  we.arepow  speaking,  was  pledged  to  the  conatry^tf 
t|ie  bridegoom»  Ml\,  however,  reserving  the  right  of  redeaq^ 
tiooj  and  secnring  to  the  natives  the  eqjoyment  <^  their  an- 
eieipt  hiws  and  cnAtoms. 

. ,  This  right  of  redemptipn,  we  believe,  has  not  yet  been  fer^ 
nially  resigned  by  Denmark^  althongh  no  claim  that  we  know 
of  has  been  foanded  on  that  right,  since  the  year  lOjBT.  At 
t^9  period  now  specified,  some  correspondence  took  plaoe 
V^tw/e^H  the  Banish  Government  and  that  of  Charles  the  Se* 
condf  in.  xeigard  to  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power  in  the 
Orcadian  Arcbipehigo ;  but  nothing  decisive  seems  to  haiw 
|»aen  agreed  upon,  and  at  all  events  no  aotnal  change  was 
^«perieaced  by  the  occupants  of  die  soil.  It  is  maniJeilj 
I^QWever,  that  when  James  the  Third  got  possession  of  the 
f  ai^  islands,  as  fiir  at  least  as  the  crown  of  Denmark  eenld 
^vaiit  it,  he. purchased  die  lands  which  belonged  to  Lord 
binpleiriand  thereupon  assumed  the  prerogative  of  creating 
^Vk  the  royal  estates-  a  number  of  vassals,  who*  ahonid  hold 
im«»ediately  of  the  king,  according  to  the  nsagw  of  Seotiandk 
.h|9  l^YOl*  Udal  succession  was  now  first  infringed  upon,  end 
10  rqle  of  primogeniture  established  on  the  pitecipieB  of  the 
feodajl  sysjew »  ^  change  which  gradually  abolishedthat  pe^ 
(paliar  tenure  by  which  the  more  ancient  hmd  owners  Md 
their  territorial*  possessions. 

Mary,  the  celehrated  aueen  of  Scots,  was  induced  to  make 
an  Lereditary  grant  io  her  natural  brother,  Lord  RobeK 
^tewart,  the  Abbot  of  Hplyrood,  of  all  the  crown  patrimnny 
fu  Orkney  and  Shetland,  as  well  as  of  the  lordship  or  supe^ 
jpiqrily  ovfdr  all  the  free  tenants  therein,  for  the  very  modenite 
bon^idpration  of  1702.  yearly:  .This  nobleman,  as  everyone 
)cnowS|^  oppr^sod  greatly  the  poor  islanders,- who,  on  thdr 
part,  oaUjpg  in  question  the  vabdity  itf  the*  royal  grant  to  th# 


ffiU^r^ilifef^liMdflJUiSpblJcM^  Ml 


SirWmid  hdldi^t  tinir  i%]il  to  tbe  lflD«  wfaick  ih^  pom&tifM 
mi'the  origiMil  Norwej^aa  priniriple  of  ai^  uoiMNiaitimial  gM 
froor  titt!  crown,  yielded  wilii  a  very 'bad  gmee  to  Ae  neces^ 
iMyof'^he  dreamstanes  in  wiaoh  they  now  feand  themselves 
plaoed.  I  Various  attempts  were  accordingly  made  by  th^  iib^ 
diguemk  ndallers  to  remove  the  load. of  grieranoes  wmcli^as 
pnssaed  «pon  Hiem  ^y  that  alien  arm,  #o  nn wisely  1nteirp<)Md 
between  them  and  the  sovereign ;  and  adiongst  a  nanlbier  ^ 
plelitioDs- one  was  presented  to  tfie  British  Govemmetit  iu 
IMOS,  in  irbich '' it  is  obinied,  by  the  ndallers  of  Orkney 
and  Skietland,  who  have  for  these  many  ages  eoiiformed  tq 
Ibe  Danish  law,  possessed  their  lands  for  payment  of  scat 
smd  tiend,  that  no  man  be  interposed  be^reen  his  Mefestie 
and  them  to  molest  them ;  hot  that  tbey  remain  his  tf^gen^tiesl* 
Immediate  vassals,  fqr  paymenjt  of  seat  and  other  duties,  eot|^ 
form  to  their  rentals ;  aye,  and  while  hi^  Majestie  eoa/om 
Ibeir  rights  to  the  laws  of  this  kinffdom.'^ 

Charies  the  First  mortgaged  the  islands  of  Orkney  enfil 
Sbetlead  lo  the  Earl  of  Morton,  for  the  sum  of  90,000/,  bor- 
rowed^  or  said  to  have  been  borrowed,  of  that  aobfeiHani; 
and  queen  Anne,  in  1707,  renewed-  a  similar  grant  of  the 
orown  lands  to  the  same  fiimily,  stjli,  however^  epen  to  ter 
demptioB  on  the. pay  meat  of  the  aiiove  debt;  of  which  bei^ 
Majesty  by  this  transaction  at  once  acknowledged  the  jaitice| 
and  avowed  the  obligation.    In  174S^  however,  the  Earl  db^ 
taiaed  a  discharge  of  the  reversion,  on  the  very-  stngriat 
fiieiii  that  the  revenue  of  the  land  was  not  equal'to  th^  ittl^ 
^eat  ([tf  the  mortgaged  sum ;  and,  five*  years  after,  he  received 
a  oompensalion  of  7,200/.  for  yielding  up  the  jurisdictieil  of 
the  Islands,,  which  it  was  now  deemed  improper  that  a' sab-* 
loot .  sbotdd  any  longer  possess.    In  177d,  tiie  property  of 
the  islands,  now  heritable  and  irredeemable,  was  sold  to  Sir 
ItfMprrenoe  Dnndas  for  60,000/.  and  is  at  present  in  the  peis^ 
Stf^sion  of  his  grandson,  the  baron  of  that  name ;'  who"  h  abii 
Lord  Identenant  of  Orkney  and  Shetland.    Eojoyifag  the 
a»me  laws,  tbe  same  enconragements,.  and  the  same  protM^ 
tiion  with  tbe  other  proviooes  of  Great  Britain,  it  might  be 
expected  that  Orkney  and  Shetiand  would  share  in  the  im* 
provemeot  which  has;  since  the  commencement  cf  the  pre- 
sent  oenturvi  added  so  much  to  the  territorial  wealth  of  tfan 
empire,'  and  particularly  of  the  northern  part  of  it :  but  we 
are. sorry  to  find;  that  **  of  the  lands  of  Orkney,  it  has  beei| 
i^ecently  said,  that  tbey  are  now  of  much  less  productive 
y^lne  tuan  they  were  several  centuries  ago,  and  that  were  it 
not  for  the  comparatively  late  discovery  of  the  KelpmannflUv 
iure,  many  of  the  proprietors  would  be  ouable  to.  pay 
(with)  the  total  produce  of  their  land,  the  feu  and  tie 


mUmTM  JtiieHpii^  of  ikg  ShMtUkdldUOk 

IMS  vUdb  were  paid  by  Hieir  anoeston  seveial  eqptuiitt 
ligo/'  or  Shedand^  it  has  likewise  been  affinned,  that  trere 
it  net  for  the  profits  atisiag  from  tfae  fisheries,  a  great  part 
iMf  the  lands  would  long  ago  kave  fallen  ioito  the  hands  of 
tfae  Saperioun  whose  interest  in  tlienir  under  the  exiatkig 
aiffennistaDGes  is,  in  many  instances,  far  b^ood  that  af  tfeMse 
who  are  oonsidered  the  aotual  proprietors.  Nothing  riSMiaBi 
Iben,  eoaolades  oar  author,  bat  to  admit  that  Orfcaef  and 
SbeUand  have  a  long  aocoont.  of  arrears  aninst  tfae  Aritmh 
Government.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  an  a^ 
i^uaiotanoe  with  the  natnral  advantages  which  these  islands 
possess,  in  r^ard  to  their  fisheries,  the  manafactora  of  kelp, 
•cxn  other  sources  of  emolument,  may  suggest  seme  moda  in 
>vbi6h  a  liberal  and  ealightened  Legislature  may  be  enabled 
to  atone  for  past  injuries,  and  perhaps  to  add  materially  (a 
like  sources  of  the  nation  at  large. 

We  conclude  this  article,  with  an  abridged  aoeoaat  of  a 
|M»er  kid  named  David  Tait,  of  the  island  of  Fellar,  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  bom  blind  and  deaf,and  eonseqoently  dembl 
J&p«Hibbert,  accompanied  by .twofrieuds, repaired  totfaemiaer 
able  faovel  where  the  pwenta  of  this  pitiable  olyect  dwelt,  and 
fonad  him.  sitting  in  a  sqnatting  position,  warming  himself  by 
a^  fire,,  which  occupied  the  centre  of  tfae  bat.  Ha  was  almost 
in  a  state  of  nudity ;  and  the  visitors  were  informed,  that  he 
InuI  never  been  ancostomed  te  wear  any  tbiog  more  than  the 
apparel  he  then  possessed,  which  was  a  coarse  bfamkeCi 
iiJightly  tied  round  him  so  as  to  cover  the  back.  In  his  limbs 
ha  shewed  much  emaciation  and  feeble  muscular  powers; 
jbeing  little  disposed,  perhaps  from  the  mode  in  wfaieh  he  was 
"brotigbt  up,  to  exposure  in  the  open  air.  His*  ceoatenanee 
appeared  very  much  that  of.anideot.  His  forehead,^  which 
w  the  lower  part  protmded,  was  in  the  upper  part  retreating, 
*whiUt  the  occiput  was  proportionably  large,  yet  flattened  on 
sts  snrfaee.  His  chin  was  very  prominent,  his  mouth  re^* 
markably  wide,  and  his  nose  particularly  sharp.  The  pupil 
of  th?  eyes  shewed  the  pitchy  black  appearance  character- 
ii^tic  of  amaurosis,  and  the  iris  did  not  contract  or  dilate  open 
the  sudden  application  or  withdrawal  of  a  candle. 

The  only  channels  of  enjoyment  left  open  to  him  bong 
those  of  touch  and  taste,  various  enquiries  were  nmda  aa  to 
his  preferences  and  aversions  in  these  respects.  Being  asked 
what  he  liked  best  to  handle,  she  replied,  ^*  Every  thing  he 
can  alter  the  shape  of."  She  at  the  same  time  referred  to  the 
flexible  substances  in  the  cottage,  such  as  woollen  and  linea 
cloathes,  materials  of  cotton,  or  straw.  When  different  ub> 
jects  were  presented  to  him,  be  preferred  those  which  had 
smooth  surfaces,  to  those  which  were  uoeveQ  or  roai^ :  tha% 


llMiimtaide  of,  ^.lea^ketlle, «<Mit0d  witk  sovtj^  natlar/  mm^ 
«Ktremely  disagreeable  to  him.  When  first  obafrt ed  by  Hr* 
iiibbert.  the  jouth  had  no  sensible  object  within  bis  gra&p. 
It  wm  then  curioas  to.  witness  the  iDnnmerable  moscular  con* 
tractioBS  of  his  fingpers*  and  the  velocity  with  which  eaeb  mo- 
tiott  "was  axecutedy  in  order  to  prodace  a  rapid  change  of  their 
position.  The  sense  of  taste,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  Ua. 
parents*  had  had  litllo  opportimity  <^*  being  gratified  by  var 
^ty ;  all  (hat  oar  author  learned  on  this  sniijeot  was^  that 
ftib  preference  to  fish,  be  lt?ed  chiefly  on  milk  pottage>  with 
lifaich  he  is  generally  fed  by  his  mother  with  a  spoon.  Wbe&i 
ibont  to  give  him  a  meal,  she  taps  his  hand  with  the  spoon,- 
^hich  is  immediately  recognized  by  the  poor  object  as  a  sig*. 
pal  that  she  is  prepared  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  and  in  an  instant 
his  bands  are  extended  to  receive  the  basin  in  which  the  por- 
ridge is  contained.  The  attachment  which  be  feels  towards 
his  moth^  is  said  to  be  remarkable,  aud  is  expressed  by  a 
pertain  degree  of  restlessnessi  when  he  oannot  by  feeling 
every  object  around  him,  detect  her  presence^ 

Poor  David  has  no  particalar  time  set  apart  for  sleeps 
Night  and  day  are  the  same  to  him  ;  and  his  periods  of  repose 
are <)uiie irregular  and  nndeterminate  in  potntof  duration ;  a 
proof,  as  Dr.  Hibbert  justly  remarks,  that  his  habits  have  never 
been  nnder  the  controul  of  proper  tuition. 

The  Doctor  paid  him  a  second  visit,  with  the  view  of  moref 
mjnate^enqairy  and  exammation. 

'  ^  He  was  in  a  posture  not  unlike  that  which  i$  described  as 
pecnliar  to  the  Moors;  he  was  not  actually  seated, but  seemed  nuM/C 
at  his  ease  when  tbe  extremities  were  gathered  up  to  the  trunk,  and 
his  chia  was  at  perfect  rest  upon  his  knees.  I  was,  however,  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find  that  a  squatting  position  was  maintained  ia 
his  gait.  The  usual  erect  attitude  of  wan  was  certainly  not  habitual 
to  him ;  and  when  I  directed  that  it  should  be  induced  by  coercion, 
it  was  maintained  with  very  uneasy  feelings.  Whilst  its  continuan^^e 
met  with  his  decided  resistance.  1  also  learned  from  the  mother 
with  equal  astonishment,  that  no  attempts  had  ever  been  made  to 
teach  her  son  to  walk  erect.  The  parents  of  poor  David  bad,  from 
hh  bitAf,  regarded  him  in  the  hopeless  light  of  a  forlorn  creature, 
whose  peculiarly  bereft  lot  no  condition  could  ameliorate.  ConS€^ 
quently,  if  we  could  be  assured,  that  disease  had  not  induced  the 
posilioo  of  body  most  easilv  sustained,  it  might  possibly  have  af- 
fbrded  a  reply  to  the  question.  Whether  the  erect  attitude  be  the 
aatuml  or  the  acquired  position  of  man  ? 

*    David's  intonations  of  voice  are  said  to  be  somewhat  re^ 
narkable.     Although  uttered  in  pain,  when  he  was  forced  to 
fttand  upright,  by  way  of  experiment  upon  his  gait,  they  Wi^^* 
yet  highly  melodious,  being  expressed  in  almost  every 
and  if  music^  as  some  philosophers  state,  bo  the  natui 


gnage  of  pasnion,  this  idea  wu  perhaps  never  better  iDoa* 
trated  dian  ia  the  oaae  now  before  tu» 

'  "^  Biuca  de  appetku  veneroo  io  ho^adeIetoeQte.iiiaiiile8to  le^ 
-tAfit.  Henc  enim  quiestioneiDy  Tir  illoMrnsiiniis  Dogaldua  Stewaal, 
de  Jaoobor  MitcbeH,  ageos,  iic  defeadit :  *  Nrnpie  inottle  foret»  mHfae 
ab  hoDwtiwima  sapieniia  aUenuiD,  nonsse  qao  modo  hie  miierandoi, 
janpaber  fiMlai»  te  babuerit  quoad  ad  ret  veoflnit.'  Daiddb 
Tale  semimidniB  eorpui  banc  ptopcoMoneni  detogendi  facMltita* 
jquSdem  copiogissiinas  |irKitau 

.  **  Genitalia  ipsa  tolito  ampliofra  Tidentar.  Mater  ejtia  (nam  paler 
piscatii  ocpupatiM  dooiQ  longe  abfuit,)  mihi  ad  rogata  respondere 
parum  bif^tayit*  Iq  memoriam  revocandum  esl,  Dayidcai  sem- 
per in  casulae  ar^m  sue  more  sedtse  assuetum  esae*  Scpe  idea 
9venit»  i|t  crura  puda  paupercularum  familiariter  domum  invisen- 
tium,  pneri  omnia  contrutantia,  digitia  occurradt*  Talibus  igitur 
occasion  ibqSt  mater  confiteturae  aaepiua  admiralam  esaOy  qoacapi- 
(totate  manas  earundum  craribua  adh«rerent,  qoanta  auncinm  ede- 
jritate,  per  auminam  omnem  cutera  band  Teatimentea  conleotaflD,  ide- 
aqnetactataubjectam,  digit!  aberrarent.  Interea  in  miaert  corpora^ 
nottt  Yeneria  desideratse  (adlioet  pmpiamaa,)  in  oculos  adalaatian 
sete  maaifbataa  durenl.  Hm  antem  raa  areaaum  quiddam  aee  noCes 
legibas  aut^ertum.  et  naturam  appetitoa  Tenerie  inattam  qoem  mdlea 
ynaginattonia  rel  idearum  impetua  hocexemplo^aedcontactua  aoloa 
ifcceadese  petail,  dare  comprobare  viderent^c 

^  Oportcat  quo<]ue  hoc  loco  adjicere  i|t  in  dejectionibiis  a|oi  fe^ 
vesicae^  nullo  podanasenau  hie  miaerandua  cohibeatur* 

Tbe  nataraliat  and  the  moral  philosopher  are  no  less  in^ 
dkbted  than  the  antiqnarian  to  Dr.  Uibbert,  for  tbe  namerons 
ibcts  which  he  has  collected  in  the  course  of  his  traveb,  and 
embodied  in  his  book.  It  most  be  repeated,  at  the  same  Ihae^ 
that  in'  regard  to  aatfa^Nrship,  he  bas  followed  a  bad  modd, 
an4  the  advice  of  extremely  injndicioos  ooonsellon*  Tbe 
work  is  three  times  the  size  to  which  it  onght  to  hate  beei| 
restricted,  and  as  ill  arranged  as  it  is  possible  (o  imagine. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention,  that  Dr«  fijbbart, 
during  his  first  trip  in  Shetland>  discoyered  in  great  aMBi- 
dance  the>  diromate  of  iron;  ap  ore  which  hai^  of  Jate  years 
become  an  object  of  considerable  oon|mercii^  ipjoortaiioe^  as 
iiffording  the  material  of  a  yellow  pigmeqt.  l^e  tfiscoYery 
was  rewarded  with  a  gold  medal,  nreseotfKl  by  the^  Londui 
Society^  for  the  encouragement  or  commeroe  and  the  aits ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  minttal  stores^  of  wbicb  the 
vahie  bas  thus  been  brought  to  light,  will  add  to  the  resources 
of  the  hospitable  people,  on  whose  lands  it  has  been  foovd, 
and  thereby  induce  tuem  to  view  the  arrival  of  a  philoaoplier 
OB  their  sherest  with  as  much  delight  as  they  were  iVPflf  \d 
flail  the  appearance  of  a  wreck* 
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An  Apology  for  the  Pastoral  Sjstfnn  of  tlieG(ergy«  ASettuot^  pniith^  at 
ih9  TiaitRtion  of  the  A'cnemble  the  Ardideaoon  of  HmtUog^on,  BI^jf  6,  Aft94U 
4n4  puhlished  by  b»  Comroand.  By  J.  H.  Brooke  Moontaiiv  A.M.  JUici^tr  6i 
^itttenhaB,  aqd  Vicar  of  Hemel  Hempstead,  Heits,  and  Prebenclary  of  LtncoJTiL 
l9*6d.  •  •  ' '   *•  •    viA 

*   *  An  Bssay  dn  the  Scriptnre  Doctrines  of  Adylteiy  and  DivoMb ;  :tfidr<t>nt  tbe 
^  -OlMiiMl  ChAnieter  «nd  Puoishittelit  or  Ad  alter/  by  the  moieite  Lawft  of  SlagUrvi 
and  othei  Countries  \  being  a  Subject  proposed  for  Investigiition  by  the  sJcieOr 
,  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  in  tbe  Diocese  of  St.  David's,  and  io  wliieii 
Aiat  Society  awarded  its  Premium  (by  BenefactSon)  of  Fifty  Pounds,  ifi  Dcoeaa- 
bcr,  1891.    By  H.  V.  Tebbs,  Proctor' ttr  Doctors  Conoioiis.    8vo»    Ta* 
'  tlie  Seasons  contemplated  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Gospel.    Six  SermoiM.    £/  ^ 
..  Rev.  Thos.  Gillespie,  Minister  of  CulU.    4s.  6d.     iSmo* 

Plain  SeriDOna  on  the  Relative  Duties  of  the   PooTt  as  Parents,  Hnsbandi^ 

.,  'Wiveai  Children,  Servants,  Neighbours,  and  Subjects ;  with  two  oonolodhig  Dilu 

t:onrse8  upon  the  Blessings  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Poor,  and  vpoil  tlieir  appoUribad 

Ciftiditioo  and  nore  general  Doiiea.    hf  Arthur  B.  £vaiia,'J«n.  M.A.    4i»  •  ^ 

•A  Sonnaty  of  Mosheiro's  -Eecleaiastical  Histoid ;  to  which  is  added,  a  Coii- 

.  tioaatioii  of  the  particular   Hialory  of  the  Cimrch,  from   the  Middle  of  tfw 

Eighteenth  Century  to  the  Year  1819.     A)8<i  a  concise  Accoant  of  the  priaciptd 

'  IMisiiiunarv  and  Bible  Societies  which  are  chieOy  supported  by  Members  of^idba 

Ch«rcfa  of  England  and  by  the  Dissenters  from  diat  Cb«reh»    By  the  It**;. 

Cbarlea  Treiawney  Gollina,  M Jk.  VcUow  of  BaUol  College,  Oxford,  aod  Uf> 

.  turer  of  St.  Paocras  Chapel,  Devon.    2  Vols.  8 vo.    ll.  Is. 

The  Scripture  Character  of  God ;  or  Discoaraes  on  the  Dltine  Aitribtftfe^  %j 
the  R&v.  Henry  Forster  Border,  M.  A.    8vo.    7s.  >     -,..,..  . 

Chriat,  the  Son  of  God,  the  great  Subject  of  a  Goapel  Kinistry.  ofeoad  aiMl 
rfooonneodcd,  in  two  flermoas,  preached  at  St.  Helena,  ou  Acts  ix»  tO»  By  tbe 
Kev.  John  Guy se,D.D.:  and  Two  by  tbe  late  Rev.  John  Hill.  RepublisluMlv 
with  a  Preface  affixed,  by  Anna  Williams.    12mo.    4s.  6d. 

Esaays  on  Subjects  of  important  Inquiry  in  Metaphysics,  Moral;,  and  Eel^^oa* 
accompanied  by  References  to  Passages  In  nomerons  Authom^  illaaimtl^M  4f  tba 
same;    By  th6  late  Isaac  Hawkins  Brunrne,  Bsq»    Sva,  '    • 

Letters  on  Prejudice.    Vol.  I.    In  which  tbe  Naturr,  Causes  and  Cocae- 
4|i|e|icea  of  Prejudice  m  Religion  are  considered;  with,  an  Applicatfon  to  'the 
|>resent  Times.    Vol.  II.  On  tlie  Influence  of  Pr^odlce,  as  cdimected  w^Mi'  die 
general  Estimate  of  tbe  Pulpit  Divinity  of  tbe  laai  Century;    9  V^aj  8fO.  XU^u 
SeramMk    By  the  Rcvw  h  W,  CttDBioohaas  A.M.  Vicar  of  Harroar«   ftaob 
iOK.6d.bdt. 
Tbe  Influence,  Power,  and  Evil  Agency  of  Satan.    By  a  KAital  Oftoer;    1^ 
An  Appeal  to  Revelation,  iit  support  of  tbe  Doctrine  of  tberDivbilt^  ol  CMit: 
Mng  a  8ericai>f  Six  Leenires,  delivered  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Grea^  Cogge* 
.abaU,  Baaex>  dndog  the  Seaaon  of  Laut,  ISSS.    By  the  Rev.  £•'  Matbew,'  Vkar. 
,    8vo.    7a. 

Uniformity  of  Opinion  in  the  Glei^^y,  essentia}  to  the  Intaraal*  of  the  K^ah 

>  -liiAied  Church  I  a  Serami,  preached  in  tbe  Parish  Church  of  Wicfcham  Maihet^ 

,  1  on  tbe  C5tb  Day  of  AprU«  ISSS  ;  beiug  the  Featival  of  St.  Mark  ;  before  the 

Rev.  and  Ven.  H.  D.  Berners,  B.CZ«.  Arebdeacon  of  Suflblk,  and  tbe  Rev.  the 

Clergy  of  the  Deaneries  of  WUfoid,  Loea,  and  Oribrd.    By  the  Rbv.  C.  i|e«lcy» 

.    M.A.    4to.    Ss.  6d. 

A  Ceantry  Paiaon's  Second  Offering  to  his  Mother  Church  ;  in  nine  Pastoral 
Sermons.    12mo.    38. 

Tbe  Use  and  Abuse  of  Party-Peeling  m  Matters  of  fteKglon  oraeideBady  « 
eight  Sonaons,  preached  before  the  University  of  Qxibrd,  in  the  Year  18fS,  at 
tlie  JLectnre  fooaded  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  Bampton,  M.A.  Canon  of  Salkburj. 
'  ^y  R.  Whateley,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.    8vo.    ts.  6d. 

An  Examination  of  the  Remonstrance  addressed  to  the'Biahop  of  St*'Davld%^ 
-etith  Answers  to  the  Qneattons  addrepsed  to  Trinkaciaiia  geoefally*     Bf  ^ 
J.  Giilbrd,  R.  N.    By  a  Trinitarian.    8vo. 
A  Semion,  preached  is  Ramsgate  Chapel,  May  t6f  18S8,  m  Aid  r 
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o(  %mttt^-  College*  Cambririge  \  Corate  of  Widfonly  Herts*    \u  6d. 

Ttie  Cliarcbof  Chrkt.  A  Sermon,  preached  iii  the  P&riib  Church  afVA,  m 
the  Cottntj  of  Mooiooiith,  ufKm  Wednesday,  May  8,  1894,  at  the  Aiuuferrtz^ 
BlcettngoftlfMUsk  Distriet  Gominittee  of  the  Society  for  PraiMtmo:  Chrfanair 
KnoarJedge.  By  the  Rev.  Barton  Boucheff  B.A.  of  Baltiol  OiUege,  Oxford.  8«o.-lib 

trctitfta  on. the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  By  £dw«^  Andretts*  LL.D. 
Minister  of  Bereiford  Chapel,  Walworth.     Part  II.     8vo.     7s. 

•  Teatimonies  to  the  Truth  of  Natvral  and  Reveoled  Religion^  extracted  froa 
Ae  Works  ef  distmguished  Laymeo.  By  the  Kev.  Jamea  Brcwtter,  Ministcc  dff 
Graig»    If  aiOb    Xis.  6d. 

MEBrCAt. 

.  Ab  Kpifeone  of  Cbemistry ;  wherein  the  Principles  of  the  Science  are  iliuemteA 
in  One  Hundred  henntilol^  entertaining  and  instroctire  Bxperimenti^  capaMe  of 
Wing  perfomed  without  the  Aid  of  any  Apparatui,  except  a  lew  Ale  and  Wine 
Giaisei^  Tobacco  Pipes,  an  OiUPlasky  and  a  Groctble;  and  unnOended  wirib 
the  least  Danger*  By  the  Rev.  J.  Topham,  M.  A.  of  Sl  John^  Guliege,  dm- 
brid^ev'  Ss«i  6d* 

A  Treatise  on  the  Morbid  Respiration  of  Domctti<f  Animals*  illnstntire  of  tbt 
Disnsies^of  the  Organs  of  Rapiration  in  Horses,  Cowsg  Sheep,  and  Dogs*  villt  the 
■est  approTed  Methods  of  Treatment ;  including  a  Variety  of  Casee  end  DisieCto 
tions.  By  Edward  Canser,  Surgeon,  late  Veterinary  Stugeon  to  Ins  Maiesiy's 
4tb  Begimcnt  of  Dragoons.    9s. 

LAW. 

An  Inqniry  into  the  present  State  of  the  Statute  end  Crininel  Lew  of  Snglaid. 
By  John  Miller,  Esq.  of  LiiiculD*s  Ion.     8ro*    9s.  6d. 

niSTORT. 

'  :A  History  of  the  British  Empire,  from  the  Accession  ef  Charles  L  to  tbe  Beilo- 
ntian ;  .with  sn  Introduction,  tradns  the  Progress  of  Society,  and  of  the  Canstl* 
tutiun,  from  the  Feudal  Times  to  the  Opening  of  the  History  ;  and  Including  s 

ErticuVtt.Bsiannaatiott  ai  Bi[r«>  Hume's  Statements  rel>(tive  to  tlie  Character  of  tbs 
igiitb  Ctotrernment*  .By  George  Brodie,  Bsq.  Advoeete.  4  Viils.  9HL 
fl.  lts.6d. 

SlustHKiomof  tbe  Literary  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Centaryv  conststing  of 
uothentifiiMenMHrat  and  Original  Letters  of  Eminent  Persons,  and  tniended  as  a 
Sequel  t»  the  Literary  Aueodates*  By  John  Nkbolsi  F^A«  Vol.  IV.  Sfo.  IL  9k 
.     ».  BtoGUAPar. 

The  life  and  Extraordinary  Adventures  of  Samuel  Demnnte  Heywnrd*  denok 
vinated  the  modern  Machea(h9  who  suffered  at  the  Old  Buley,  on  Tnesdaj^ 
.hum*  9lU'^k9^*  for  the  €ncn  of  Burglary  ;  with  an  Address  to  the  Rising  Qent^ 
.ratain»jon.tbe  JamiaeBt  Danger  tn  bs  dreaded  from  what  b  tenned»  B^ig  ^  on 
th»  Towi\.^^    By  Pierce  Egan.    6s.  ^      •      ; 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Artemi  of  Wacarschapat,  Acer  Mount  Arsmt^in  Ame- 
nie ;  from  the  Origuuil  Armvnian.    Wntten  by  Himself.    8yo.     ISs« 

POCflTtOS* 

.^  A.8b«tUh  uftfafl  History  of  Boroughs,  and- of  the  Corporate  Right  of  Bfe<!tion^ 
in  a  Letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  on  Practical  Parliamentary  Reform.  By  Henry 
AliMsthsMkBewethe^  Esq;  Berrister  wt  Lew.    4s.  ' 

CMisidersttons  upon  the  Agriculture^  Commereey  end  Menofactures  of  tlnfM- 
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lAngitiide  at  Sea  in  the  Twilight  and  darin|;  the  Nifht ;  with  Ferpetoal  and  other 
nieftti  Tables,  which,  with  those  of  ISSfl^  wdi  be  aervioeabie  for  numy  y«an^  By 
CiM»LThoa.Lynn.    RnyaiSvo.    10s. 

SoUr  Tables  {  heing  the  Logarithms  of  Half^elapted  rime,  Middle  Tim^  and 
Itismg  for  every  Second,  to  Six  Places  of  Figures;  nsefol  in  determiaiog  the  la- 
titude by  Double  Alntudes,  flbc.  and  WQrkmg  the  Longitude  bj  Cliinniiniiin 
By  Capt.  ThouMs  Lynn.    Royal  Svo.    10a. 

LITERART  INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr.  Tmonsend  is  preparing  for  pablicatioo,  the  New  7Vt« 
iameni,  in  Chronological  and  Historical  order,  on  a  plan  simi* 
lar  to  hb  arvangetnent  of  the  Oid  TestammU,  httely  pabliahed. 
'  Rhinjians'  Annual  ReauUr^  fm  the  year  1821,  in  oae 
lai^  Yolume,  Octavo^  will  be  published  in<  the  coarse  of  the 
pr^ent  year. 

Hiwtus  A$ij^icU8i  or  the  Modem  EnglUh  Oarden^  con- 
taining an  easy  Description  of  all  Planta  cnltivated  in  tUs 
Clfmate,  will  appear  in  a  few  days. 

The  Ret?.  Richard  Hennak,  wUl  shortly  poblisb,  A  Sme-^ 
tbkci  Account  of  the  lAme  Ro^ks  of  PlymouA;  with  ten  Xi- 
thographic  Plates  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  tike 
ABimal  Remains  foond  in  them,  in  one  Voliime»  Royal  8f  o. 

Mr.  WHUam  Cooke  has  in  Ae  Press,  an  Abridgment,  with 
copious  Notes,  of  Professor  MorgamVs  Work  on  JKieoses. 

Mr.  Lewis  is  aboni  to  pnbliah,  Jmmetils  of  Chess,  in  one 
mall  Volamo,  with  Diagrams. 

The  Rev.  H.  C.  CDonnogkue  is  preparing  ibrthe  Press* 
Prakdhnee  Ac^demices;  or  Aeademic  Lectoves  on  Sob- 
Jects  connected  witii  the  History  of  Modem  Europe. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Watson,  of  HuU,  has  been  engaged  in  the 
viciniCy  of  London,,  since  the  Spring  of  1680,  in  coileoting 
taiaterials  fbra  ''J^smb-oAtj^Brtlafintco,*^  (Trees  and  Shrubs 
that  will  live  in  the  open  air  of  Britain^  during  the  wMe 

Sar)  to  be  illnstrated  by  Origkial  Deioriptions  awl  Coioiured 
ates,  from  living  Plants. 
.  Captain  Mahby,  Author  of  the  Means  of  Saving  Persons 
from  Shipwreck,  has  nearly  f  eady  for  the  Press,  A  Jouarmal 
of  a  Voyage  to  Oreenkmd,  in  the  year  1S21,  with  6rafkhi« 
Illustrations,  in  one  Volume,  Quarto. .    .* . 
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